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Art.  I.     The  Orders  in  Cmincil,  and  the  American  Embargo^ 

benejicial  to  the  Political  and  Commercial  Interests  of  Great 

Britain.     By  Lord  Sheffield,     1809. 
Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  communicated  to 

Congress  5th  Nov.  1811. 
Report  in  part  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  that  part 

of  the  President's  Message  xehich  relates  to  Foreign  Affairs, 
A  View  of -the  State  of  Parties  in  the  United  States  of  America; 

being  an  Attempt  to  account  for  the  present  Ascendancy  of  the 

French  or  Democratic  Party  in  that  Country,  in  two  Letters 

to  a  Friend.    Edinburgh^  Ballantjne.     1812. 

TN  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  communi- 
-^  oated  to  Congress  on  the.'^h  ^pvember  last,  Mr.  Madison  con* 
eludes  a  lon^  string  of  complaints  against  Great  Britain,  with  a 
Feconunendation  that  they  should  assume  'an  armour  and  aa 
attitude  demanded  by  the  crisis/  .  Whether  any  or  all  of  these  com- 
plaints are  well  or  ill  grounded,  one  tiling^  at  least  must  be  quite 
obvious  to  ihose  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  American  government,  namely^  tha%  ever  since  the  accession  of 
that  stout  republican  and  stern  philosofAer  of  the  new  school^ 
Thomas  Jefferson,  there  has  existed  a  strong  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  American  executive  to  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  ;  to 
seize  every  occasion  of  exciting  a  hostile  feeling  between  two  na- 
tions, whom  their  relation  to  each  other  in  point  of  origin,  of  Ian* 
guage,  and  of  habits,  to  say  nothing  of  Ommon  interest,  ou^ht  to 
predispose  to  amicable  intercourse,  and  mutual  good  will;  and 
whom  it  is  equally  obvious  that  it  is  the  interest  of  France  to  dis« 
unite  and  to  array  against  each  other. 

Of  the  origin  of  this  spirit  in  the  American  government 
we  shall  say  a  few  words  hereafter.  At  present  it  will  be  our 
business  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of  the  Pre* 
sident's  message,  and  the  object  of  those  menaces  held  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  committee,  to  whom  that  part  of  it  relating  to  foreign 
affairs  was  referred.    Setting  aside  some  points  of  minor  importancej^ 
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the  wrongs  complained  of  by  Mr.  Madison  may,  we  conceive, 
be  comprehended  under  the  three  following  heads  : 

1 .  The  assumption  of  new  principles  of  blockade,  and,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  the  rigorous  execution  of  certain  orders  in 
council,  in  violation  of  neutral  commerce  and  neutral  rights. 

^.  The  right  of  search  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  wrongs 
sustained  by  America  in  the  execution  of  it. 

3.  The  impressment  of  American  seamen. 

The  first  point,  however,  it  would  seem,  embraces  the  heaviest 
of  tlieir  grievances.  The  member  of  the  senate  who  brings  up  the 
Report  of  the  committee,  is  stated  to  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  the  *  orders  in  council  were  of  themselves  a  suffi- 
cient cause  qf  war ;'  that  '  British  encroachments  were  such  as  to 
demand  war,  as  the  only  alternative  to  obtain  justice ;'  and  that  ^it 
was  the  determination  of  the  committee  to  recommend  open  war 
to  the  utmost  energies  of  the  nation.'  The  report,  to  be  sure,  is 
sufficiently  warlike.  It  states  that  *  France,  availing  herself  of  tlic 
proffers  made  equally  to  her  and  her  enemy  by  the  non*importation 
law  of  May,  1810,  announced  tlie  repeal,  on  the  1st  of  the  follow- 
ing November,  of  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan ;'  and  that  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  /  it  was  confidently  expected  that  this  act,  oa  the 
part  of  Frauce,  would  have  been  immediately  followed  by  a  revo- 
cation on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  her  orders  in  council ;'  but 
that,  *  in  this  reasonable  expectation,  however,  the  committee  had 
been  disappointed ;'  and  it  goes  on  to  say,  ^  it  affords  a  subject  of 
sincere  congratulation  to  be  informed,  through  the  official  organs 
of  the  goveniment,  that  those  decrees  are,  so  far  at  least  as  our 
rights  are  concerned,  really  and  practically  at  an  end.'  The  Pre- 
sident, however,  in  his  message,  not  venturing  to  go  the  whole  length 
of  this  assertion,  expresses  only  a  ^  hope  that  the  successive  confirm- 
ations of  the  extinction  of  the  French  decrees,  so  far  as  they  vio- 
lated the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  would  have  in- 
duced the  govermnent  of  Great  Britain  to  repeal  her  orders  in. 
council.'  ' 

The  '  hope'  and  the  *  expectation'  held  out  by  the  Piesidenl 
and  his  committee,  would  have  been  *  reasonable'  enough  provided 
the  grounds  of  them  had  been  true.  But  Mr.  Madison  knew  per- 
fectly well,  and  his  committee  also  knew,  if  they  knew  any  thing 
of  the  sulyect,  that  during  the  whole  of  last  summer,  French  priva- 
teers, in  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  took  every  American  vessel 
they  fell  in  with,  and  carried  them  for  condemnation  into  the  ports 
of  Italy,  Dantzig,  and  Copenhagen.  He  knew  that  every  week 
American  ships  and  cargoes  had  suffered  sequestration  in  the  ports 
of  France,  which  woeful  experience  had  taught  him  to  consider  as 
pr^ty  nearly  the  same  tiling  with  confiscation.    Nay,  at  the  very 
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Inoment  when  the  commiltee  were  making  th^ir  report,  a  small  dqua* 
dron  of  French  frigates  that  had  escaped  from  the  Loire,  were  pil- 
laging and  plmulerhig  American  vessels  in  the  Atlantic.  Iri  fact,  all 
America  knew  that  no  decree  nor  proclamation  had  ever  been  issued.*^ 
by  Buonaparte,  announcing  the  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and  ^lilan 
decrees;  and  that  Mr.  Madison  had  availed  himself  of  a  mere  c!on^ 
ditional  communication  made  to  General  Armstrong,  which,  from 
Its  nature,  must  have  been  nugatory,  as  the  condition  was  one  which 
no  person  couhl  expect  to  be  j)erformed.  The  President,  indeed, 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  no  proof  whatever  had  yet  been 
given  by  France,  of  any  intenliou  to  repair  the  other  wrongs  done 
to  the  United  States,  *  and  particularly  to  restore  the  great  amount 
of  American  property  seized  and  condemned  under  edicts,  which, 
though  not  affecting  their  neutral  relations,  and  therefore  not  enter-' 
ing  into  questions  between  die  United  States  and  other  belligerents, 
\vere  nevertheless  founded  in  such  unjust  principles,  that  the  repa-^ 
ration  ought  to  have  been  prompt  and  ample?  This,  being  only  a 
French  aggression,  is  kindlv  taken  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Madison :  and 
though  he  cannot  conceal  that  *  the  United  States  have  much  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  rigorous  and  unexpected  restrictions  to 
which  their  trade  with  the  French  dominions  has  been  subjected  ; 
yet,  against  England  only  and  her  '  hostile  inflexibility/  he  thinks 
It  necessary  to  recommend  to  Congress  to  put  the  United  States 
into  ^  an  armour,  and  an  attitude  demanded  by  the  crisis.^ 

It  may  be  useful  to  inquire  how  the  fact  really  stands  between 
the  two  belligerents  and  neutral  America,  and  against  which,  as  the 
original  and  principal  aggressor,  if  she  really  be  aggrieved,  the  hos-» 
tility  of  the  latter  might  be  expected  to  be  pointe<l.  We  have  no 
hitention  to  discuss  over  again  the  merits  of  the  various  orders  in 
council.  The  question  to  be  now  considered  is  one  of  fact  rather 
than  argument.  The  circumstances,  in  which  neutrals  are  placed 
by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  present  war,  are  entirely  novel. 
France  has  done  her  utmost  to  extinguish  neutrality  altogether ;  that 
of  America  has  survived  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  Atlantic. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  war,  the  skill  and  valour  of  our  searaeR 
had  nearly  swept  from  the  face  of  the  ocean  every  ship,  whether  c( 
war  or  commerce,  belonging  to  the  enemy ;  but  while  her  colonies 
in  the  eastern  arid  the  westerti  hemisphere  remained  in  her  posses- 
sion, she  continued  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  commerce  with  tliose 
colonies  without  any  of  its  risks,  through  the  channel  of  neutral 
America*  The  French  marine,  it  is  true,  was,  in  like  manner,  nearly 
driven  from  the  sea  in  the  war  which  commenced  in  1 7.'>6 ;  and 
they  had  recourse  then,  as  now,  to  the  employment  of  neutrals  foi* 
supplying  their  colonies,  and  bringing  back  their  produce.  Ouf 
prize  courts,  however,  condemned  this  new  species  of  neutrality, 
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on  the  principle  *  that  a  neutral  has  no  right  to  carry  on  a  trade 
with  the  colonies  of  one  of  the  belligerent  powers  in  time  of  war, 
in  a  way  that  was  prohibited  by  that  power  in  time  of  peace/  On 
this  principle  We  acted  during  that  war.  The  same  rule  was 
adopted  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  th^  ports 
of  all  the  colonies  of  France  were  thrown  open  to  every  neutral 
flag.  The  Americans  raised  a  clamour  against  the  rule  on  the  pre- 
tence of  its  having  been  abandoned  during  the  American  war.  This, 
however,  was  not  true :  far  from  being  abandoned,  it  was  actually 
put  in  practice  ;  and  the  temporary  relaxations  it  underwent  wer« 
owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  French  being  able,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  carry  on  their  own  colonial  trade;  and,  secondly, 
to  theii*  having  falsely  asserted  that  they  had  entirely  changed  the 
colonial  system  and  meant  to  throw  open  that  trade  to  foreign 
nations  in  time  of  peace.  Mr.  Madison  gops  a  step  beyond  this, 
and  asserts  that  the  principle  was,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  by 
die  English  in  the  war  of  1756 ;  that  it  has  no  pretension  or  title  to 
an  ancient  rule ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  an  established  principle, 
it  is  well  known,  he  says,  thai  Great  Britain  is  the  only  nation  that 
has  acted  upon  or  otherwise  given  a  sanction  to  it.  One  might,  in 
the  first  place,  have  expected  that  the  date  of  the  year  1756  would 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  American  as  to  the  rights  of  a  country 
w^hich  was  then  his  own.  But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  capturing  and  con* 
demning  neutrals  carrying  on  the  colonial  trade  of  a  belligerent, 
were  neither  introduced  fof  the  Jirst  time  in  ]  756,  nor  is  Great 
Britain  the  only  nation  that  has  given  a  sanction  to  them.  In  the 
war  of  Queen  Anne,  ending  in  1713,  the  French  employed  the 
Dutch  to  carry  on  their  colonial  trade;  but  five  out  of  the  six  vessels 
so  employed  were  captured  and  condemned  by  us  ;  yet,  neither  th« 
French  nor  .the  Dutch  complained  of  the  practice  or  the  principle, 
which  are,  therefore,  at  least  a  century  old.*  The  same  rule  was 
acted  upon,  without  apy  relaxation,  in  1 793.  In  1794*  it  is  true,  an 
indulgence  was  granted,  as  to  American  intercourse  with  the  West 
Itidies :  and  a  farther  relaxation  took  place  in  1798,  allowing  the  pro- 
duce of  the  West  India  colonies  to  be  brought  by  neutrals  to  the 
ports  of  this  country,  or  to  some  port  of  the  neutral  countiy .  These 
spontaneous  acts  of  indulgence,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
liberal  construction  put  upon  his  Majesty's  order  by  the  prize  courts, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  American  com- 
merce. The  same  system  of  liberality  was  pursued  on  the  renewal  of 
hoi^tilities  in  1 803.  The  commanders  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war 
and  privateers  w  ere  instructed '  not  to  seize  any  neutral  vessels  which 
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should  be  found  carrying  on  trade  direcdy  between  the  colonies  of 
the  enemy  and  the  neutral  country  to  which  the  vessel  belonged^ 
*  and  laden  with  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  neutral  country ; 
provided  thatsuch  neutral  vessel  should  not  be  supplying,  nor  should, 
on  the  outer  voyage,  have  supplied,  the  enemy  with  any  articles 
contraband  of  war,  and  should  not  be  trading  with  any  blockaded 
ports.' 

The  able  and  well  informed  writer  of  '  War  in  Disguise/  has 
laid  open  the  enormous  frauds  and  abuses  to  which  this  indulgence 
gave  rise.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  observe,  that  so 
far  was  the  rule  of  1756  relaxed,  that  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
of  America  -became  so  many  entrepdts  for  the  manufactures  and 
commodities  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  from  whence  they 
were  re-exported,  under  the  American  flag,  to  their  respective  colp- 
nies;  they  brought  back  the  produce  of  those  colonies  to  the  pocttf 
of  Ajnerica;  they  re-shipped  them  for  the  enemies'  ports  of  Europe, 
they  entered  freely  all  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  car«- 
goes  brought  directly  from  the  hostile  colonies:  thus,  in  fact,  not 
only  carrying  on  the  whole  trade  of  one  of  the  oelligerents,  which 
that  bell^erent  would  have  carried  on  in  time  of  peace,  but  super- 
adding their  own  and  a  considerable  part  of  ours.  Valuable  car- 
goes of  bullion  and  specie  and  of  spices  were  nominally  purchased 
by  Americans,  in  the  eastern  colonies  of  the  enemy,  and  wafted 
under  the  American  flag  to  the  real  hostile  proprietors.  One  single 
American  house  contracted  for  the  whole  of  the  merchandise  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  at  Batavia,  amounting  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  while  not  a  single  merchant  ship  be- 
longing to  the  enemy  crossed  the  Atlantic,  or  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  produce  of  the  eastern  and  western  worlds  sold 
cheaper  in  the  markets  of  France  and  Holland,  than  in  our  own. 

*  We  defend  our  colbnies/  says  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  alluded, 
*  at  a  vast  expence;  we  maintain  at  a  still  greater  expencCj  an  irresistible 
navy;  we  chase  the  flag  of  every  enemy  from  every  sea;  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  hostile  colonies  are  able,  from  the  superior  safety 
and  cheapness  of  their  new-found  navigation,  to  undersell  us  in  the  con- 
tinental markets  of  Europe.' 

Not  satisfied  with  this  unexampled  state  of  prosperity,  to  which 
the  commerce  of  America  had  attained,  through  the  munificent  con- 
cessions made  in  her  favor,  she  practised  still  farther  on  the  for- 
bearance of  Great  Britain,  by  sending  large  and  numerous  cargoes, 
which  might  fairly  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war,  direct  into 
the  ports  of  France ;  such,  for  instance,  as  *  three  and  four-inch' 
deals,  spars,  iron  and  other  materials  employed  in  fitting  out,  and 
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equipping,  that  very  flotilla,  which  was  avowedly  preparing  for  the 
invasion  of  this  kingdom.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  French* 
men  were  encan^pcd  on  tlie  heights  of  Boulogne,  in  the  highest  state 
of  discipline,  and  commanded  by  the  choicest  officers  in  the  French 
pervice ;  one  thousand  two  hundred  vessels  were  ready  to  transport 
them  to  the  pillage  of  the  British  capital.  Yet,  because  the  British 
government  at  length  thought  proper  to  with-hold  its  forbearance, 
and  to  place  the  ports  of  France,  between  Ostend  and  Havre  cje 
Grace,  under  strict  and  rigorous  blockade — the  Americans  thought 
proper  to  join  in  the  clamours  of  France  against,  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call,  our  new  principles  of  maritime  law,  the  violation 
pf  neutral  rights,  and  blockades  ruinous  to  neutral  commerce. 

In  April,  1 8(>6,  it  was  found  necessary  to  declare  the  ports  of 
Prussia  in  a  state  of  blockade,  in  consequence  of  the  king  of  that 
country  having,  in  violation  of  every  principle  of  honour  and 
justice,  (since,  how  severely'expiated !)  seized  upon  Hanover  and 
shut  the  ports  of  the  German  sea  against  the  English  flag ;  but  this 
blockade  was  removed  in  September  following.  Yet  this  just  re-» 
tributioi^  was  deemed  a  fit  subject  for  American  interference. 

In  the  same  year  the  government  foimd  it  expedient  to  declare 
the  whole  coast  of  France,  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest,  in  a  state  of 
blockade;  but  it  was  explained  by  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  note  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  *  that  such  blockade  should  not  extend  to  prevent  neutral 
ahips  and  vessels  laden  with  goods  not  being  the  property  of  hia 
Majesty's  enemies,  and  not  being  contraband  of  war,  from  approach** 
ing  the  said  coasts,  and  entering  into  and  sailing  from  the  said 
rivers  and  ports,'  8^c,  A  co^cessipn  almos^  exclusively  made  in 
favor  of  America.  ^ 

These  blockades,  legitimate  in  principle,  and  effectually  kept  up 
by  an  adequate  force,  were  called  bv  Mr,  Jefferson  *  paper  block*! 
^des;'  '  an  usurpation  of  maritime  jurisdiction;'  and  he  took  that 
ppportunity  of  more  than  hinting  a  doubt  of  our  right  of  search,  by 
asserting  the  French  principle,  that  *  free  ships  make  free  goods.' 

Tlie  death  of  an  Aiperican  seaman,  by  an  accidental  shot  from 
th^  Leander,  s^fforded  another  opportunity  of  increasing  the  clamour 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  contrived  to  raise  against  England.  He 
jssued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  accused  Captain  Whitby  of  mur- 
der, and  interdicted  our  ships  of  war  from  the  waters  of  A»perica, 
His  purpose  w^s  completely  answered  by  the  violent  and  inflamma- 
tory resolutions  that  were  passed  in  Congress,  and  which  ended  in 
an  act  for  excli^ding  the  nianufactures  of  Great  Britain  from  th^ 
jports  pf  the  ^Jqited  States,  to  be  qj^rried  into  effect  however  at  a  disw 
tantday, 

In  the  meantime,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  adjust  the  ex-? 
Utiag  commercial  differences  betwpe^  the  two  governments;  Lord 
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Holland  and  Lord  Auckland  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Monroe  and 
Mr,  Pinckney  on  the  other.  A  treaty  was  concluded  on  just  and 
liberal  prhiciples  of  reciprocal  benefit^  and  sent  over  to  America 
for  ratification;  which  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  fit  to  refuse,  unless 
this  country  should  consent  to  admit  into  it '  new  principles  of  ma* 
ritime  law/  correspondent  with  those  soon  afterwards  declared  by 
the  French,  and  contrary  to  tliose  long  established  by  the  law  of, 
nations. 

Tlie  whole  tenour  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  had  excited 
strong  suspicions.of  a  secret  understanding  between  him  and  France; 
and  these  suspicions  were  considerably  strengthened  by  this  rejec- 
tion, and  suggested  alteration  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  his  autho- 
rized minister  here,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  notification  in  that 
country  of  the  Berlin  decree.  It  happened  also  that  this  decree 
was  contemporaneous  in  its  operation  with  the  non-intercourse  act 
agamst  England;  which,  tliough  passed  in  May,  was  not  to  take  ef- 
fect until  November.  The  very  language  employed  by  America  in 
her  remonstrances  and  negociations  with  England,  was  exactly  simi- 
lar to  tlial  made  use  of  by  France  Every  step  she  took  seemed 
to  confirm  the  existence  of  collusion  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Buonaparte. 

England  however  continued  to  bear  the  ill  Immour,  and  even  the 
jaaien^ces  of  America,  not  indeed  with  indifference,  but  with  that 
calm  and  dignified  moderation  which  is  naturally  inspired  by  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude  combined  with  consciousness  of  power. — 
Even  the  Berlin  decree  of  the  21st  November,  180(),  appeared  to 
make  no  change  in  her  system  of  legal  blockade,  as  it  regarded 
France,  or  of  concession  and  relaxation  in  favor  of  America.  By 
this  decree,  the  British  islands  were  declared  in  a  state  of  block^^ 
ade.  All  British  subjects,  found  in  countries  occupied  by  French 
troops,  were  ordered  to  be  seized  and  made  prisoners  of  war;  all 
British  property  to  be  cQufiscated ;  all  trade  in  British  produce  and 
manufactures  was  prohibited;  and  all  neutral  vessels,  which  had 
touched  in  England  or  any  of  her  colonies,  were  made  liable  to 
confiscation. 

There  were,  we  think,  two  obvious  ways  of  treating  this  declara- 
tion of  war  against  all  commerce,  but  more  particularly  against 
British  commerce. — Either  to  consider  it  as  one  of  those  empty 
menaces  so  fre(|^ueutly  fulminated  against  us  in  those  moments  pf 
temporary  insanity  to  which  the  present  ruler  of  the  French  is  subject; 
and  to  take  no  notice  of  it  whatever,  at  least  till  it  had  clearly  been 
ascertained  what  its  operation  would  be,  and  to  what  extent  neutral 
powers  would  acquiesce  in  so  odious  ^  decree ; — or,  to  make  him 
feel  at  once  the  full  force  of  our  naval  power ;  to  put  forth  the 
9tr^ngth  of  this  mighty  arm^  and  lay  \yaste  tbe  whole  une  of  coast 
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from  Ostend  to  Bayoime ;  to  keep  his  armies  perpetually  on  die 
inarch  to  the  various  points  of  attack;  to  spread  terror  and  alarm 
among  the  inhabitants ;  to  drive  the  French  fishermen  within  the 
mouths  of  their  rivers,  and  compel  their  master  to  supplicate,  as 
Henry  IV.  of  France  had  done  before  him,  for  permission  to  eatch 
a  few  soles  on  the  banks  in  ihe  Channel  for  his  own  table.  Unfor- 
tunately our  govemnieut  did  neither.  It  contented  itself  with  issuing 
an  onier  in  coiuicil  on  the  7th  January,  1B07,  by  which,  after 
statii^  his  Majestv's  unwilliogness  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
enemies,  by  proceeding  to  an  extremity  so  distress^ing  to  all  nationa 
not  ei^aoed  in  the  war,  yet  iu*ging  the  necessity  he  felt  to  restrain 
this  violence  and  to  retort  upon  them  the  evils  of  their  own  injus- 
tice, it  was  ordered  '  that  no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  trade  from 
one  port  to  another,  both  which  ports  shall  beloi^  to,  or  be  in 
possession  of  France  or  her  allies,  or  shall  be  so  hu*  under  their 
control,  as  that  British  vessels  may  not  freely  trade  thereat.' 
^  This  feeble  effort  at  retaliation  totally  failed  in  restrainii^  the 
▼ioleace  of  the  enemy,  while  the  restrictions  it  imposed  on  neutral 
commerce  served  as  a  pretext  for  a  grievance  on  the  4>art  of 
America  In  point  of  fact,  America  not  only  evaded  the  orders, 
but  turned  them  greatly  to  her  advantage ;  while  die  commerce  of 
England  became  every  month  more  languid  and  prostrate,  till  re- 
duced, a::  justly  observed  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
'  to  a  state  of  suspended  animation.* 

If  America  had  any  ground  of  complaint  on  this  occasion,  it  was 
that  oi  J  V  a  few  days  before  the  issuing  of  the  order  in  council  Mr. 
Monroe  had  been  told  ''  that  his  Majesty's  government  could  not 
believe  that  the  euemy  would  ever  seriously  attempt  to  enforce  such 
a  system ;  but  that  if  the  enemy  should  carry  these  threats  into  exe- 
cution, and  if  neutral  nations,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  should 
acquiesce  in  such  usurpations,  his  Majesty  mi^t  probably  be 
compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  retaliate  in  his  just  defence,  &c' 
•  he  Beihn  decree,  which  had  been  held  by  many  as  '  an 
en  |>iy  menace,*  was  soon  discovered  by  the  administration  which 
came  into  power  about  April  IBO/y  to  bear  a  very  different  charac- 
tef  ;  that '  uations  in  aUiauce  with  France,  and  imder  her  control, 
were  reijuired  to  give,  had  gi>en,  and  did  give  effect*  to  that  decree. 
They  t.  uud  d.t  ^  order  of  die  7di  January  issued  by  thehr  prede-> 
ces«>ois,  *  did  iiot  ans^^er  the  desired  purpose  ^ther  of  compelling 
the^iieniy  to  lecal  those  orders,  or  of  inducii^  neutral  natKMis  to 
interf  ose  with  effect  ti  obtain  their  revocation,  but,  on  die  contrary, 
die  same  had  been  recendy  enforced  with  increased  rigour.'  It 
VI  as  dierefore  ordered,  on  the  1 1th  November,  1807,  that '  aD  the 
ports  and  places  of  France  and  her  allies,  dr  of  any  other  country  at 
war  with  hL  Majesty,  and  aU  other  ports  and  i^acea  IB  Eiowe  fro^ 
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which,  although  not  at  war  with  his  Maiesty,  the  British  flag  is 
excluded,  and  places  in  the  colonies,  belonging  to  his  Majesty's 
enemies,  shall,  from  henceforth,  be  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions, in  point  of  trade  and  navigation,  (with  certain  exceptions,) 
89  if  the  same  were  actually  blockaded  by  his  Majesty's  naval 
forces,  in  the  most  strict  and  rigorous  manner.' 

As  soon  as  this  order  in  council  reached  Buonaparte,  at  Milan, 
he  issued  his  decree  of  the  17th  December,  1807,  by  which  *  every 
ship,  to .  whatever  nation  it  may  belong,  that  shall  have  submit* 
ted  to  be  searched  by  an  English  ship,  or  paid  any  tax  to  the 
English  government,  is  declared  to.  be  denationalized^  and  to  have 
become  British,  property— that  such  ships  are  good  and  law- 
ful prizes — that  every  ship,  of  whatever  nation,  and  whatsoever 
its  cargo  may  be,  sailing  from  England,  or  the  English  colonies, 
or  countries  occupied  by  the  English  troops,  is  good  and  lawful 
prize — these  measures  to  cease  to  have  effect  with  respect  to  thos« 
nations  who  shall  have  the  firmness  to  compel  the  English  govern* 
ment  to  respect  their  flag. 

•  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  two  orders  of  the  belligerents 
bore  hard  upon  the  only  remaining  neutr-al.  The  British  orders  in 
Council,  however,  contained  many  exceptions  in  her  favour ;  while 
fte  decree  of  Milan  was  calculated  to  sweep  every  ship  of  hers  from 
the  ocean.  Not  only  were  the  British  orders  in  council  modified 
and  mitigated  in  their  original  conformation,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
laxing, in  favour  of  America,  that  general  ^prohibition  of  all  trade 
with  the  enemy,  which  a  strict  retaliation  would  have  justified ;  but 
when  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  relaxations  which  were  intended 
for  this  object  were  more  obnoxious  to  America  than  the  prohibi- 
tion itself,  those  relaxations  were  repealed.  It  had  been  permitted 
to  neuirald,  by  the  original  orders  in  council,  to  trade  with  the  ene- 
my, on  condition  of  previously  touching  at  a  British  port,  and  pay- 
ing a  trifling  duty.  The  object  of  this  duty  was  not  to  collect  reve- 
nue for  thb  country,  still  less  to  impose  a  tribute  on  America,  as  was 
vehemently  and  angrily  contended  in  that  country.  It  was  simply 
a  mean  of  ensuring  and  registering;  with  respect  to  each  vessel,  the. 
fact  of  its  so  touching  at  an  English  port. 

Thej)rinciple  of  the  orders  in  council  was  this.  Our  enemy  saya 
there  shall  be  no  trade  with  England.  We  h^ve  a  right  to  say  in  re- 
turn— there  shall  be  none  with  our  enemy : — and  this  prohibition, 
if  we  had  thought  fit  to  adopt  it  in  its  full  extent,  we  had  the  power 
of  enforcing.  If  the  neutral  had  thus  been  excluded  from  all  trade 
whatever,  die  fault  would  have  been  so  obviously  in  the  original  ag- 
gressor, France,  that  against  that  original  aggressor,  the  complaintf 
of  America  must  have  been  directed; — at  least,  as  loudly  as  against 
this  country.    It  is  a  whimsical  fact,  that  Great  Britain  became 
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exposed  to  tbat  most  unequal  share  of  obloquy  which  has  been 
poured  upon  her  by  America^  only  by  having  mitigated  the  strict* 
ness  of  a  principle  upon  which  France  continued  to  act  without  mi- 
tigation. And  it  is  really  edifying  to  observe  with  what  ingenuity 
Mr.  Madison  has  contrived  to  represent  all  such  relaxations  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  neutral  trade,  of  the 
exercise  of  a  right  by  the  strict  enforcement  of  w  hich  it  must  have 
been  crushed  and  extinguished,  as  '  badges  of  humiliation/  as  re- 
gulations *  violating  equally  the  neutral  rights  and  national  sove- 
reignty of  America/  as  measures  not  only  *  stabbing  her  interests, 
but  superadding,  under  the  name  of  indulgeucies,'R  blow  at  their 
national  independence,  and  a  mockery  of  their  understandings.' 

But  while  all  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison 
to  their  minister  in  London,  teem  with  violent  and  opprobrious  ex- 
pressions, those  to  Mr.  Armstrong  at  Paris  are,  to  be  sure,  queru- 
lous enough,  but  gentle  and  suppUcatory,  without  one  expression 
of  indignation  at  the  original  aggressors  and  authors  of  all  the  ills 
of  which  they  had  to  complain.  Nay,  Mr.  Madison  finds  even  an 
apology  for  the  French  decrees ;  they  are  *  merely  municipal  r^u- 
lations/  not  affecting,  by  their  operation,  the  neutral  rights  of  Ame* 
rica.  He  lent  a  wuling  ear  to  the  deception  practised  upcm  him 
by  the  French  minister,  *  that  the  placing  of  the  Briti^  blands  ia 
a  state  of  blockade  made  no  alteration  in  the  existing  French  law^ 
concerning  maritime  captures.'  The  seizure  and  confiscation  of  Ame- 
rican ships  on  the  high  seas  and  in  the  ports  of  France,  made  it  in- 
deed impassible  loi^to*iemain  deceived :  yet  even  then  her  minister 
was  instructed  to  be  particularly  careful  to  *  leave  the  way  open  for 
frigidly  and  respectful  explanations,  if  there  should  be  a  (fispositioa 
to  offer  them.^  The  burning  of  their  ships  at  sea  Mr.  Madison  is 
pleased  to  des^uate  '  as  the  most  distressing  of  all  the  modes  by 
which  belligerents  exert  force  contrary  to  r^ht ;'  yet  provided  *  hos-  . 
^ty  of  intention  be  disproved,  he  seems  to  think  that  the  offence 
would  be  wiped  off  by  *  an  indemnification  to  the  injured  individu- 
ils«'  And  at  the  very  moment  that  he  represents  the  decree  after- 
wards issued  at  Bayonne  *  as  a  sweepii^  stroke  at  all  American 
Tessels  OQ  the  high  seas,'  be  directs  General  Armstroi^  *  to  avoid 
a  stile  of  procedure  w  hich  might  co-operate  with  die  policy  of  the 
British  govemmeBt,  by  stimulatii^  the  passioas  of  die  French/ 
llie  return  for  this  tame  and  submissive  conduct  was  precisely  wh^ 
might  have  been  foreseen. — So  far  from  '  indemnitication  beii^ 
■lade  to  injured  individuals'  for  the  property  deUroytd  by  the  in^ 
cendiaries,  the  piuBdo^  saved  out  of  the  ship,  was  coodc^nned  as 
mod  and  lawful  priie-  .  ,  .        . 

B«it  the  dimax  of  Frendi  rapacity  and  Am^ican  eoduraace  waa 
v^locome*  A  decree  wasisaied  at  Bamboiilll<^  ia  March^  18 IQ, 
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by  wliich  all  vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  or 
owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  any  American  citizen,  which,  since 
the  20th  May,  1809,  had  entered,  or  which  should  thereafter  entef 
any  of  the  ports  of  France  or  her  colonies,  or  countries  occupied 
by  French  armies,  should  be  seized*  This  act  was  carried  into  im- 
mediate execution  ;  the  number  of  sequestered  ships  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  the  value  of  which  was  calculated  at  one 
hundred  millions  of  franks,  *  a  sum,'  says  Mr.  Armstrong  to  Mr. 
Madison,  '  whose  magnitude  alone  renders  hopeless  all  attempts 
at  saving  it.'  *  If  I  am  right,'  he  continues,  *  in  supposing  the 
Emperor  has  definitively  taken  his  ground,  I  cannot  be  wrong  in 
concluding  that  you  will  immediately  take  yours/ 

General  Armstrong  knew  very  little  however  of  the  enduring 
temper -of  his  government  so  far  as  France  was  concerned.  To 
England  its  insolence  seemed  to  increase  with  the  increasing  ag- 
gressions of  France.  Every  adventitious  occurrence,  every  little 
collision  between  British  and  American  officers,  was  laid  hold  of 
to  enflame  the  minds  of  the  rabble  against  Great  Britain.  In  all 
the  discussions  on  the  orders  in  council,  matters  wholly  irrelevant 
thereto  wer6  artfully  hitroduced  to  check  the  progress  of  negocia- 
tion.  The  shot  from  the  Leander,  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake, 
the  search  of  neutral  ships,  the  impressment  of  American  seamen, 
were  all  brought  forward,  and  on  all  occasions.  All  the  papers 
which  are  before  the  public,  evince  the  decided  partiality  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison  towards  France,  notwithstanding  the 
robberies  and  insults  they  have  invariably  suffered  from  that  go- 
vernment, which  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  stigmatize  them  as  *  men 
without  policy,  without  honor  and  without  energy,  who  would  ra- 
ther fight  (if  they  could  be  brought  to  fight  at  all)  for  interest  than 
for  honour.' 

At  length  however  Buonaparte  thought  fit,  obviously  in  die  hope 
of  deciding  the  angry,  yet  timorous  government  of  America  to  a 
war  with  us,  to  change  his  tone  towards  that  country ;  and  he  did 
it  with  a  sudden  and  impudent  consistency  truly  French.  '  His  Ma- 
jesty,' says  Champagny,  *  loves  the  Americans.'  A  proposal  of  mar- 
riage to  a  desponding  'damsel,  could  not  be  more  acceptable  than 
this  declaration  of  the  imperial  lover  was  to  Mr.  Madison.  It  was 
altogether  amusing  to  observe  with  what  eagerness  and  joy  he  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  France ;  and  with  what  an  air  of  triumph 
he  announced  to  his  subjects  the  happy  tidings  of  the  revocation 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  This  pretended  revocation  was 
to  take  effect^on  a  future  day,  the  1st  of  November,  1810.  With* 
put  waiting  to  see  whether  their  operation  had  actually  ceased  on 
Jhat  day,  and  whether  tliere  appeared  to  be  any  disposition  in  the 
French  gov^nmeut  to  redress  the  other  wrongs  and  restore  the  vast 
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property  of  which  America  had  been  robbed,  Mr.  Madison  8endt 
forth  his  proclamation  on  the  very  next  day,  the  2d  of  November,  as- 
•erting  that  i  the  said  edicts  have  been  revoked/  and  that  Hhe  enemy 
ceased  on  the  first  day  of  that  month,  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce 
of  the  United  States.'  This  prophetic  annunciation  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  America  of  what  had  been  transacted  the  preceding  day  in 
France,  this  intuitive  anticipation,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  effect 
of  sympatliy  between  congenial  souls  though  far  separated,  was 
deemed  of  sufficient  authority  to  be  incorporated  in  the  message  to 
Congress.  But,  alas!  Mr.  Madison's  sympathy  deceived  him; 
there  was  in  fact  no  revocation  of  thfe  decree.  The  declaration 
which  the  French  minister  had  made  to  Mr.  Armstrong  was  merely 
to  this  effect.  *  At  present  Congress  retraces  its  steps.  TLTie  act  of 
the  1st  of  March  is  revoked*,  the  ports  of  America  are  open  to 
French  trade ;  and  France  is  no  longer  shut  to  Americans.  Con- 
gress in  short  engages  to  declare  against  the  belligerent  which  shall 
refuse  to  recognize  the  rights  of  neutrals.  In  this  new  state  of  things,' 
says  the  French  minister  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  '  I  am  authorized  to 
declare  to  you  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  are  revoked  ; 
and  that  from  the  1st  of  November  they  shall  cease  to  be  execut- 
ed, it  being  well  understood,  that  in  consequence  of  this«declaration, 
the  English  shall  revoke  their  orders  in  council,  and  renounce  the 
new  principles  oj"  blockade  which  they  have  attempted  to  establish, 
or  that  the  United  States  shall  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected 
by  the  British.'  Mr.  Madison  has  no  occasion  to  be  told  what  is 
here  meant  by  the  *  rights  of  neutrals,'  and  the  *  new  principles' 
of  blockade.  He  has  Buonaparte's  own  explanation  of  tlie  terms. 
Buonaparte  has  declared  the  Berlin  decree  to  be  the  *  fundamental 
law  of  the  empire,  until  England  has  acknowledged  that  the  rights 
of  warare  the  same  at  sea  as  on  land,'  that  is  to  say,  that  merchant 
ships,  enemies  as  well  as  neutrals,  shall  pass  unmolested,  '  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods,  and  that  no  vessel  whatever  shall  be 
searched  ;  that  no  place  shall  be  considered  as  blockaded  unless 
invested  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.'     These  are  the  ^  invariable 

f>rinciples  which'  General  Armstrong  was  informed  *  have  regu- 
ated  and  will  regulate  the  conduct  of  his  imperial  Majesty  in  the 
great  question  of  neutrals.'  Can  then  Mr.  Madison  be  guilty  of 
the  egregious  folly  of  supposing,  can  any  of  his  advocates  in  this 
country  for  a  moment  suppose,  diat  Great  Britain  wo|ild  listen  to 
such  insulting  and  degrading  terms,  and  thus  tamely  surrender  to 
France  that  maritime  power,  which  the  exertion  and  valour  of  her 
children .  have  established  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and 


*  The  non-mtercourse  as  far  as  it  legards  France. 
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treasure  ?  Are  these  the  cotiditions  on  which  we  are  to  seek  con- 
ciliation with  America  t 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  tone  assumed  by  America  is  encou* 
raged  by  speeches  and  writings  on  this  side  the  water.  We  every 
day  hear  ]the  orders  in  council  stigmatized  as  illegal^  impolitic,  and 
equally  injurious  to  ourselves  and  America.  We  hear  them  repre- 
sented as  inconsistent  with  the  municipal  laws  of  the  realm; 
as  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  constitution ;  as  vio- 
lating the  great  charter,  and  as  infringing  the  wholesome  pro- 
visions of  the  navigation  act.  With  all  deference  for  Ae  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,  we  conceive  that  cases  and  circumstances  may 
arise  and  have  arisen,  of  which  they  could  entertain  no  fore-know- 
ledge, and  against  which  they  could  make  no  provision.  The  mea- 
sures of  an  uncontrolled  despot,  who  regards  no  laws  human  or  di- 
vine, can  only  be  effectually  opposed  by  *  retorting  oxx  himself  the 
evils  of  his  own  injustice.'  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  was  pro- 
bably as  sound  and  practical  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
in  any  period  of  our  history;  and  yet,  with  the  advice  of  her 
Privy  Council,  she  took  precautions  for  the  security  of  the  king- 
dom, quite  as  strong,  and  certainly  as  unconstitutional,  as  our 
orders  in  council ;  for  instance,  when  the  Spaniards  in  1589,  the 
year  after  the  destruction  of  their  famous  armada,  were  hieditating 
a  fresh  descent  upon  England,  the  queen  issued  a  proclamation, 
and  sent  monitory  letters  to  her  allies  and  neutrals,  forbidding 
them  to  supply  the  enemy  with  grain  and  naval  provisions,  on 
penalty  of  forfeiting  ships  and  goods.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
Hans  towns  fitted  out  sixty  sail  of  vessels  laden  witli  corn  and  naval 
stores,  *  which  passed,'  says  Camden,  *  on  the  north  of  Scotland, 
by  the  Orcades,  Hebrides  and  Great  Western  Ocean,  on  the  back 
side  of  Ireland,  a  long  and  dangerous  passage,  to  avoid  being 
intercepted  in  the  channel  by  the  queen's  ships.*  ^JThe  queen's  ships 
however  did  intercept  them,  not  before  a  blockaded  port,  but  on 
die  high  seas,  and  they  were  confiscated  as  good  and  lawful 
prize ;  yet  the  Englishmen  of  that  day  applauded  the  wisdom  of 
the  measures,  and  acknowledged  the  care  and  vigilance  of  the 
queen. 

The  best  answer  to  the  charge  of  the  impolicy  of  the  orders  in 
eouncil  is  to  look  at  their  practical  effects  on  the  commerce  of  the 
neutral,  the  enemy,  and  on  our  own.  We  need  no  better  criterion 
of  the  state  of  American  commerce  than  the  receipts  of  her  trea- 
sury, because  nine-tenths  of  her  revenues  are  derivable  from  cus- 
tom-house duties.  Now  it  appears  from  the  inaugural  speech  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  delivered  in  1805,  that  the  receipts  of  the  preceding 
year,  ending  September,  1804,  amounted  to  11 1  millions  of  dollars* 
In  1805  the  revenues  are  represented  in  a  flourishing  state  at  13  mil- 
lions. 
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lions.  In  1806  they  rose  to  1 5  millions*  In  1 807  to  l6,  and  in  1808f 
they  were  expected  to  mount  up  to  18  millions.  We  have-not 
before  us  the  receipts  of  1809  and  1810,  but  in  the  latter  of  those 
two  years  Mr.  Madisdn  in  hi^  message  of  1809,  prepares  Congress 
for  a  diminution ;  not  from  the  pernicious  effects  of  our  orders  in 
council^  but  from  '  the  suspension  of  exports,  and  the  consequent 
decrease  of  importations,'  that  is  to  say,  from  their  own  embargo, 
their  non-intercourse  and  non-importation  laws.  Yet  in  spite  of 
the  operations  of  these  laws  and  the  orders  in  council,  the  trade " 
from  England  to  the  United  States  remained  almost  in  the  same 
state.  The  amount  of  our  exports  to  that  country  in  1807,  before  ' 
tlie  operation  of  the  orders  in  council,  was  <£7,921 ,120.  In  1810, 
three  years  after  the  operation  of  the  orders,  they  amounted  to 
j£'7,813,317.  Mr.  Madison,  after  much  lamentation  of  the  ruin- 
ous effects  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  belligerents  against  the 
American  trade,  states  the  receipts  of  the  year  1 8 1 1  at  1 3i  millions. 
If  the  receipt  of  1 0  millions  in  J  803  *  fulfilled  the  expectations'  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  we  see  no  ground  for  the  querulous  wailings  of  Mr. 
Madison  in  1811,  with  half  a  million  more. 

We  need  not  go  far  out  of  our  way  to  see  what  the  effects  have 
been  of  the  orders  in  council  on  the  enemy.  We  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Buonaparte's  own  ministers  in  the  annual  £xpos6  of  the 
state  of  France,  for  the  privations  and  distress  which  are  felt  by  all 
classes  of  Uie  community  on  account  of  the  almost  total  extinction 
of  foreign  co^nmerCe.  In  1808,  when  die  orders  in  council  were 
in  full  operation,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  obfiged  to  notice 
*  the  almost  absolute  cessation  of  the  maritime  relations,  and  the 
many  privations  for  the  French  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  con- 
sumers.' We  need  not  be  told,  indeed,  that  the  French  merchant, 
tlie  manufacturer,  and  the  agriculturist,  are  all  reduced  to  the  most 
ruinous  and  deplorable  condition ;  that  the  capital  of  the  first  i» 
totally  unemployed,  his  ships  rotting  in  port,  and  his  warehouses 
empty  ;  that  the  manufacturer  has  no  vent  for  his  goods,  nor  the 
farmer  for  his  produce. — How  is  it  possible  to  persist  in  asserting 
lliat  the  blockade  of  the  continent  has  had  no  effect  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  when  we  hear  that  Iiis  custom-house  revenues 
have  fallen  from  60  millions  of  livres  in  1807,  to  18  millions  in 
1808,  and  still  farther  in  1809  to  1 1  millions,  that  is  to  say,  to  less 
than  one  fifth  part  of  their  amount  before  the  orders  in  council  took 
effect  ?— -when  we  see  tliis  hater  of  all  commerce,  employed  in  calcu- 
lating how  many  myriagrams  of  this  article,  and  killograms  of  that^ 
will  pacify  the  clamours  of  the  merchant,  the  mechanic-,  and  the 
labourer  ?  enactmg  penal  statutes  to  force  the  cultivator'^f  the  soil 
to  employ  his  land  in  endeavouring  to  raise  certain  products  in  a 
climate  ungenial  to  their  growth  ?  to  plant  beet  instead  of  Qom, 
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and  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  indigo,  where  nature  never  intended 
them  to  grow  ? 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  statements  advanced  by 
the  acjvocates  of  Anierica,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  this — that  all  the  distresses  of  our  manufacturing  towns 
are  entirely  owing  to  the  orders  in  council.  The  increase  of  the 
poor  in  Liverpool,  the  decrease  in  the  demand  for  the  pottery  ware 
of  Staffordshire,  the  riots  at  Nottingham,  are  all  to  be  ascribed  to 
-the  orders  in  council.  As  we  profess  nothing  more  than  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact  deskliug,  we  content  ourselves  with  transcribing  the  re- 
turn to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  l6th  of  May, 
181 1,  for  the  value  of  all  imports  into,  and  all  exports  from  Great 
Britain,  from  1805  to  18iO  inclusive,  ordered  to  be  printed  18th 
February,  1812. 


Official  value. 

Real  value. 

Imports  in  1805 

£30,344,62^ 

£53,582,146 

1806. 

28,835,907 

50,621,707 

J  807 

28,854,658 

53,500,990 

1808 

29,629,353 

55,718,693 

.       1809 

33,772,409 

59,851,352 

1810 

41,136,135 

74,538,061 

Exports    -  1805 

£34,308,545 

£51,109,131 

1806  . 

36,527,184 

53,028,881 

1807 

34,566;572 

50,482,661 

1808 

34,554,267 

^9.m.7^ 

1809 

50,286,900 

66,017,712 

1810 

45,869,860 

62,702,409 

Tliis  return,  in  our  opinion,  speaks  sufficiently  for  itself.  Tlie 
diminution  in  1807,  and  particularly  in  the  exports,  was  hi  no  de- 
gree whatever  owing  to  the  orders  in  council,  whose  operation  had 
not  then  taken  effect ;  but  is  sufficiently  explained,  as  Lord  Shef- 
field observi3s,  by  the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  United  States  in 
consequence  of  the  President's  violent  proclamation,  interdicting 
British  ships  of  war  from  their  ports,  and  the  distrust  which  such 
a  proceeding  occasioned  among  our  merchants  here ;  to  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  which  concluded  the  disastrous  campaign  of  the  North; 
to  the  rupture  with  Denmark;  the  Russian  declaration  of  war;  the 
declaration  of  Prussia ;  the  irruption  of  the  French  into  Portugal — 
all  of  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year  1807 — yet  with 
all  these  disasters,  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  to  boot,  in- 
terdicting the  introduction  of  British  commerce  and  manufactures 
from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  White  Sea,  the  diminution  in  ' 
diereatvahteofthe  exports  scarcely  exceeded  £500,000.  But  we  are 
told  that  the  custom-house  books  are  false  and  unworthy  the  least 
attention;  that  nobody  is  interested  in  their  being  correct;  none  re- 
sponsible 
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sponsible  for  any  errors  they  may  contain*  Let  us  then  turn  to  the 
amount  of  the  customs  actually  received  at  the  Treasury «  The 
gross  amount  of  those  receipts  in  the  five  consecutive  years  v^as  as 
under,  exclusive  of  the  war  taxes: — 


the  year  I8O6, 

.. 

• 

£9,456,255 

1807,   - 

- 

- 

9,573,060 

1808,   - 

- 

- 

9,214,131 

1809,   - 

• 

- 

10,532,989 

1810,   - 

- 

- 

10,773,869 

So  that  the  calamitous  year  of  1807  occasioned  in  the  receipts  of 
the  customs  of  1808  a  diminution  only  of  £S5Sf929,  while  in  die 
two  following  years  an  increase  of  more  than  a  million  each  year 
took  place.  % 

We  meaa  not  to  assert  that  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the 
value  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  years  1809  and  1810  was 
owing  to  the  orders  in  council ;  but  we  thmk  that  we  shall  be  borne 
out  in  assuming  that  the  orders  in  council  have  at  least  had  no  ten- 
dency to  ruin  our  commerce  or  distress  our  manufacturers.  That 
our  manufacturers  suffer  distress  is  deeply  to  be  lamented;  but  those 
who  lead  them  to  suppose  that  their  distress  arises  from  the  orders  in 
council  grossly  deceive  them.  So  long  as  Buonaparte  decrees  that 
British  produce  and  British  manufactures, '  wheresoever  found  and 
to  whomsoever  belonging/  shall  be  seized  and  confiscated,  it  would 
answer  no  good  purpose  to  ourselves  to  revoke  our  Orders  and  re- 
move every  restriction.  The  orders  in  council  might  be  right  or 
wrong  in  point  of  belligerent  policy ;  they  might  be  right  or  wrong 
in  point  of  inter-national  justice :  but  it  is  utterly  absurd,  it  is  mere 
perverseness  to  contend  that  our  passive  acquiescence  under  the 
blockade  decreed  against  our  trade  and  manufactures  would  have 
been  less  injurious  to  them  than  even  an  imperfect^  or  otherwise 
questionable  measure  of  retahation. 

Among  other  evils  attributed  to  the  orders  in  council,  is  the  mass 
of  fraud,  forgery,  and  perjury  connected  with  the  licence  trade.  Ou 
the  subject  of  that  trade  vi'e  have  had  occasion,  in  a  former  num- 
ber, to  deliver  a  free  opinion :  and  we  must  here  repeat  the  objec- 
tion we  then  stated  to  the  filiation  by  which  that  trade  is  repre- 
sented as  the  offspring  of  the  orders  in  council.  They  have  no  ne- 
cessary connection  with  each  other.  The  licence  trade  may  exist, 
and  has  existed,  and  does  exist,  wholly  independent  of  those  or- 
ders. The  fraud  and  perjury  with  which  it  is  accompanied  existed 
in  as  great  a  degree  or  perhaps  greater  before  the  birth  of  these  ca- 
lumniated orders,  and  among  the  same  class  of  men  to  which  we  be- 
lieve it  is  still  principally  confined,  then  known  by  the  name  of '  neu- 
tralizing agents/  or  as  an  indignant  American  calls  them,  '  No- 
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nation  scoundrels.'  It  is  now  prkicipally  carried  on  in  the  Baltic, 
where  the  orders  have  n6  operation. — Wherever  it  co-exists  with 
the  orders  in  council,  it  is  not  as  a  consequence  of  them ;  but  in 
derogation  to  them.  It  complicates  the  process,  obscures  the 
principle,  and  brings  into  doubt  the  justice  of  the  original  orders: 
while  It  shares,  in  common  with  the  other  relaxations  of  those  or- 
ders, and  we  think  more  justly  than  any  of  them,  the  fate  of  being 
thanklessly  accepted  by  those  for  whose  benefitlt  is  professedly  in- 
tended. If  no  relaxation  had  taken  place  in  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil of  November,  1 807,  and  no  licences  whatever  had  been  granted, 
the  effect  of  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  *would  have  been 
felt  by  the  enemy  more  severely,  and  might  even  have  given  a  dif- 
ferent turn  to  the  war.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  experiment 
was  not  tried  upon  the  northern  powers,  by  hermetically  sealing  die 
Baltic,  and  not  suffering  a  single  vessel  of  any  description  to  pass 
or  repass  the  Sleeve,  which  could  effectually  be  done  by  a  small 
squadron  of  frigates.  A  single  season  of  such  complete  exclusion, 
would  have  brought  Russia  and  Sweden  to  sue  for  our  alliance ; 
whereas,  by  the  licence  system,  they  have  enjoyed  all  the  advanta- 
ges of  carrying  on,  without  restriction  and  without  rbk,  a  trade 
which  to  us  has  been  a  trade  of  mere  necessity^  discouraging  to 
the  increase  of  Britidi  shipping  and  to  the  growth  of  British  seamen. 
Had  the  orders  in  council  been  rigidly  carried  iiito  execution,  had 
the  licence  system  never  exbted,  and  had  America,  instead  of  thwart- 
ing, seconded  the  views  of  Great  Britain,  we  believe  indeed  that 
*  tibe  evils  of  his  own  injustice'  would  have  been  retorted  on  the 
enemy ;  and  that  neutral  commerce  would  long  ere  this  have^eeu 
restored  to  its  ancient  footing. 

2.  We  now  proceed  to  the  right  of  search.  Grotius,  Puffendorff, 
Vattel,  and  others,  on  whose  opinions  the  practice  of  all  the  forei<2;n 
courts  of  Europe  has  been  founded,  condemn,  as  lawful  prize,  any 
neutral  ship  resisting  search,  on  the  ground  that  such  resistance 
alone  affords  a  presumption  of  her  being  employed  in  an  unfair 
trade.^  If  a  neutral  were  permitted  to  supply  one  of  the  belligerents 
.  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  he  would  become  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  a  party  in  that  war,  and  could  have  no  just 
ground  of  complaint  if  treated  as  an  enemy  by  the  6ther  party.  But 
the  fact  of  merchant  vessels  carrying  articles  contraband  of  war, 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  visiting  them.  The  inconvenience  arising 
to  any  vessel,  so  searched,  is  no  more  than  a  momentary  detention 
on  her  voyage;  it  extends  only  to  an  inspection  of  her  papers,  unless 
strong  suspicions  of  fraud  should  appear. 

The  rig^t  of  search  for  seamen  is  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as 

that  for  goods  contraband  of  war.     It  is  an  instruction,  as  ancient 

as  the  navy  itself,  to  tile  commanders .  of  Us  Majesty's  ships,  to 
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search  foreign  vessels  for  English  seamen,  and  to  compel  their  mas- 
ters to  deliver  them  up,  and  to  pay  them  their  wages.  Similar  in- 
structions have  at  all  times  been  given  by  the  French  to  the  com- 
manders of  tlieir  ships  of  war.  The  practice  is  perfectly  conform- 
able to  the  law  of  nations.  Every  sovereign  has  a  right  to  the  ser- 
vices of  his  subjects ;  but  if,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  these 
subjects  avoid  his  service,  by  running  on  board  neutral  vessels, 
which  perhaps  may  be  employed  in  aiding  the  enemy,  the  right 
would  be  a  dead  letter  if  the  power  were  denied  of  visiting  neutral 
vessels,  and  taking  them  out  wherever  found.  This  right  is,  and 
always  has  been,  thus  exercised  by  Great  Britain.  Every  com- 
mander of  a  sliip  of  war  is  instructed, 

'  When  he  meets  with  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  to  send  a  lieute- 
nant to  ir>quire  whether  there  may  be  on  board  of  her  any  seaChien  who 
arc  subjects  ot  his  Majesty,  and  if  there  be,  he  is  to  demand  them, 
provided  it  does  not  distress  the  ship;  he  is  to  demand  their  wages  up 
to  the  day ;  but  he  is  to  do  this  without  detaining  the  vessel  longer 
than  shall  be  necessary,  or  offering  any  violence  to,  or  in  any  way  ill- 
treating,  the  master  or  his  crew.* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that,  in  tlie  present  day,  mer- 
chant vessels  only  are  intended  by  that  histruction*  It  is  distinctly 
pointed  out,  not  only  by  whom,  but-  in  what  manner,  the  search  is 
to  be  made.  If  it  be  done  by  any  officer  below  the  rank  of  a  lieute^ 
nant — ^if  it  be  done  in  a  violent  and  unbecoming  manner — if  the 
vessel  searched  be  detained  longer  than  necessary — or  if,  by  the  re- 
moval even  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  she  be  distressed,  the  com- 
mander of  the  king's  ship  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  instructions, 
and  becomes  responsible  for  any  ill  conseauences  that  may  befal  the . 
neutral.  Tlie  American  government,  of  all  others,  has  the  least  rea- 
son to  complain  of  any  tardiness,  on  the  part  of  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  punish  offenders  in  this  way,  or  to  render  ample  jystice  to  * 
the  injured  party.  We  need  scarcely  remind  it  of  the  inimediate 
removal  of  Captain  Bradley  from  the  command  of  the  Cambrian, 
for  impressing,  which  he  bad  a  right  to  do,  some  English  seamen 
from  an  English  ship,  but  lying  within  an  American  harbour,  be- 
fore the  President  of  the  United  States  had  time  even  to  prefer  a 
complaint — of  the  trial  of  Captain  Whitby,  by  court-martial,  for 
the  murder  of  an  American  seaman,  killed  by  an  accidental  shot  from 
the  Leander — or  of  the  removal  of  Admiral  Berkeley  from  his  com^- 
mand,  upon  his  own  statement  of  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  and 
before  any  complaint  from  America  reached  England. 

Before  the  disavowal  of  the  British  government  had  reached 
America,  it  might  be  possible  for  the  American  government  to  sup- 
pose that  the  act  of  Admiral  Berkeley  was  authorized  by  his  in-'  * 
structions ;  and  consequently  that  it'^was  intended  by  Great  Britain 
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to  set  up  a  *  new  claim/  or  rather  (properly  speaking)  to  revive  our 
old  claim  to  search  ships  of  war.  But  that  disavowal  was  founded 
on  the  very  ground  that  such  a  claim  M'as  not  intended  to  be  set  up  ; 
and  was  expressly  recorded  in  a  solemn  proclamation  issued  by  hist 
Majesty  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  was 
known  in  this  country^  containing  instructions  for  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  search^  from  which  ships  of  war  were  specifically 
exempted.  , 

After  so  plain  and  anxious  an  exposition  of  tlie  principles  main* 
tained  by  the  British  government  on  this  subject,  it  might  have  been 
hoped,  that  the  imputation  of  intending  to  act  upon  the  ^  new  claim/ 
as  it  is  called;  would  be  silenced.  But  as  not  only  the  French,  aa 
might  be  expected,  still  maintain  this  assertion ;  it  has  also  been 
argued  upoii  here,  by  writers  wlio  are  in  the  habit  of  finding  most 
things  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  government,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  history  of  the  claim  in  ques- 
tion ;  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  so  far  from  being  a  new 
claim  now  advanced,  is  a  very  old  one,  long  since  abandoned.'  In 
the  instructions  given  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  to  Sir  John  Pennington,  dated  the  4th  April, 
1640,  is  to  be  found  the  following  article^ 

*  As  you  meet  with  any  men  of  v^ar,  merchants,  or  other  ships  or 
vessels  belonging  to  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  either  at  sea,  or  inanjr 
road  or  other  place,  where  you  or  any  of  his  Majesty's  fleet  shall  ha|>- 
pen  to  Come,  you  are  to  send  to  see  whether  there  be  any  of  his  Ma* 
jesty's  subjects  on  board  them ;  and  if  any  seamen,  gunners,  pilots,  or 
mariners  (either  English,  Scotch  or  Irish)  shall  be  found  on  board  any 
of  them,  you  are  not  only  to  cause  such  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  be 
taken  forth,  committed,  or  disposed  on  board,  or  otherwise,  in  such 
sort,  as  they  be  forthcoming,  and .  answer , their  contempt  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's proclamation  in  that  kind  ;  but  also  friendly  to  admonish  the 
captain,  and  other  principal  commanders  and  officers  in  such  foreign 
ships  and  vessels,  that  they  do  not  receive  nor  entertain  on  board  any 
of  their  ships,  no,  more  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  that  his  M^esty  ma/ 
have  no  cause  to  resent  it  at  their  hands,  &g/ 

This  instruction,  so  far  from  being  grounded  on  ^  a  new  claim/ 
even  at  diat  time,  had  invariably  been  acted  upon,  not  in  two  cases 
only,  and  no  more,  as  the  writers  above  alluded  to  assert,  but  in 
twenty  others.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  three: — ^Tlie  first 
is,  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  who,  in  1667,  took  several  British 
seamen  from  three  French  men  of  war  in  the  Channel^  commanded 
by  Monsieur  de  la  Roche.^ 

The  second  case  is  that  of  Captain  Jenifer,  of  the  Saudadoes, 
who,  in  consequence  of  four  Englishmen  on  board  the  Dutch  ad-^ 
miral's  ship,  (which,  with  two  or  three  more  men  of  war  of  that 
nation,  were  lying  in  the  Downs,)  having  written  to  pray  that  he 
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would  demand  them,  took  them,  on  being  refused,  by  force.    This 
occurred  in  the  year  1676. 

^  In  16879  a  Dutch  man  of  war,  coming  into  the  Downs,  was  vi- 
sited by  the  English  guard-ship,  and  four  Scotchmen  and  a  boy 
taken  out  of  her.  The  Dutch  ambassador  to  the  court  of  London 
complained  of  this  in  a  memorial,  which  he  addressed  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  memorial  was  referred  to  Sir  Richard'  Rain^, 
then  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  who  *  argued  the  point*  in  a 
very  able  manner.  He  defended  the  principle  on  the  natural  right 
which  sovereigns  have  to  the  services  of  their  subjects,  and  on 
the  practice  which  had  been  followed  in  all  ages.  He  contended 
that '  his  Majesty  having  this  right,  must  be  allowed  to  have  the  li- 
berty of  means  effectual  to  this  end,  which  means  are,  to  compel 
his  subjects  to  do  their  duty,  otherwise  the  right  is  vain  and  so  are 
the  means,  if  they  must  be  used  only  by  worcJs  and  proclamations.' 
The  memorial  complained  that  this  practice  might  be  inconvenient 
to  foreign  ships  in  time  of  danger  and  stress  of  weather. — ^  As  if  his 
Majesty,'  says  the  learned  judge,  ^  should  omit  bis  own  present 
right  and  interest,  in  regafd  of  some  future  contingent  inconvenien- 
ces, which  may,  by  the  wind  and  the  weather,  happen  to  some  fo- 
reign ships,  and  should  provide  against  their  dangers,  but  not  his 
<^wn.'  The  memorial  goes  on  to  allege  that  the  practice  would  de- 
prive foreign  ships  of  their  men,  and  hinder  merchant  ships  in  their 
voyages,  and  men  of  war  in  their  expeditions — *  As  if  his  Majesty,' 
observes  the  judge,  ^must  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, for  his  own  expeditions,  that  foreigners  may  make  lise  of  them . 
in  theirs ;' — sind  he  concludes,  *  I  do,  with  all  humble  submission, 
think,  that  a  grant  of  what  is  prayed  in  the  memorial  would  make 
the  sovereign  right  of  no  effect,  and  at  one  blow  destroy  all  the 
precedents  and  continued  practices,  by  whi<^h  hitherto  it  has  been 
exercised  and  confirmed.' 

The  complaints  of  the  Dutch  of  our  unfriendly  treatment  of  th^m, 
iiV  visiting  ships  of  war,  in  search  of  English  seamen,  had  indeed 
induced  King  Charles  II.  to  bring  the  matter  under  serious  consi- 
deration. In  1677  it  was  discussed  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  at 
which  the  kin^,  as  was  not  unusual  in  those  days,  presided  in  person. 
The  standing  mstructions  being  read,  and  the  first  point,  regarding 
the  search  of  foreign  ships  of  war  for  English  subjects,  and  the 
demanding  and  taking  them  out,  being  submitted,  it  was  resolved—* 
f  It  h  our  right,  and  to  be  continued*  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  Pepysian  Papers,  ultimately  to  have  been  settled  that,  although 
the  practiqe  was  too  ancient,  as  well  as  justified  by  the  king's  natu- 
ral rights,  to  make  any  variation  in  the  instruction,  with  respect  to 
the  demanding  them  from  foreigners,  yet  it  was  judged  advisable  to 
leave  out  the  clause  which  compels  the  master  to  pay  them  their 
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wages,  as  being  unreasonable  on  many  accounts ;  and  though  tlie 
article  of  examining  foreigners  was  to  qontinue  in  the  public  in- 
structionSy  yet  Mr.  Pepys  was  directed  to  draw  out  a  private  arti- 
cle, instructing  our  commanders  to  be  discreet  in  the  execution  of 
it  to  foreign  nierchantmen ;  and  as  to  men  of  war,  only  to  make  use 
of  such  fair  means  as  they  could,  without  any  force ;  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  number  and  names  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  on 
board  them,  and,  if  refused  to  deliver  them  up  on  a  fair  demand, 
to  report  the  matter  to  the  Admiralty,  in  order  that  the  king  may 
demand  them  together  with  satisfaction  for  their  detention.  (Pepi/s* 
MS.  Collection^     We  are  not  aware  that  any  instructioi^s  subse- 
quent to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  authorized  the  searching  of  men 
of  war,  nor  do  we  know  of  a  single  instance  of  the  kind  having 
occurred  since-that  of  1687>  till  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake. 
.  The  conduct  of  Admiral  Berkeley  in  this  business  was,  as  we 
have  stated,  wholly  disapproved  by  his  government,  and  he  was 
immediately  removed  from  his  command.     '  For  this  unauthorized 
act  of  force,  committed  against  an  American  ship  of  war,  his  Ma- 
jesty did  not  hesitate  to  offer  immediate  and  spontaneous  repara- 
tion/   In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Jefferson,  instead  of  waiting  the  re- 
sult of  his  rejK-esentations  to  the  Briti^  government,  issued  a  vio- 
lent proclamation,  calculated  to  irritate  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  against  tb^  English ; — and  interdicting  the  waters  of  Ame- 
rica to  all  Britbh  ships  of  war :  an  interdiction  which  was  itself  a 
measure  of  hostility,  forasmuch  as  the  ships  of  war  of  the  French, 
the  other  bdligereut,  werQ  at  that  time,  in  full  enjoyment  of  the 
shelter  and  convenience  of  th^  American  harbours.     Even  after  the 
Voluntary  offer  of  reparation,  twice  repeated,  to  the  utmost  possi- 
ble, extent  of  the  injury,  with  the  single  proviso  that  this  hostile  pro- 
clamation of  Mr.  Jefferson  should  be  recalled,  it  was  not  till  a  few 
months  ago  that  the  petulant  and  perverse  humour  of  the  American 
government  would  accept  the  reparation;  and  not  even  then  without 
an  insulting  and  offensive  observation  from  Mr.  Robert  Smith, 
who  is  charged  by  the  President  to  say,  that  '  while  he  forbears  to 
insist  on  any  farther  punishment  of  the  offending  officer,  he  is  not 
the  less  sensible  of  the  justice  and  utility  of  such  an  example,  nor 
the  less  persuaded  that  it  would  best  comport  with  what  is  due  from 
his  Britannic  Majest^r  to  his  own  honour.'     There  is  something  so 
ludicrous  in  Mr.  Madison's  instructing  his  secretary  to  convey  les- 
sons of  honour  to  hb  Britannic  Majesty,  that  we  feel  anything  but 
indignation  at  the  intended  insult. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  could  have  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Madison  to  insert  in  his  message  any  notice  of  the  affair  of  the  Lille 
Belt,  in  the  shape  of  a  complaint,  since  his  own  officers  have  proved, 
by  their  evidence^  that  Commodore  Rodgers  was  the  aggressor. — 
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It  is  proved  that  Commodore  Rodgers  bore  down  on  the  lille 
Belt ;  it  IS  proved  that  he  endeavoured  to  place  his  ship  ia  a  po<* 
sition  for  raking  the  Lille  Belt ;  it  is  proved  that  Captain  Bing-* 
ham  More  three  times  to  avoid  the  President's  taking  this  advan- 
tage. Commodore  Rodgers  avows  that  he  *  took  a  position  to 
windward  on  the  same  tack,  within  short  speaking  distance/  and 
that  *  the  chace  appeared,  from  his  manoeuvres,  anxious  to  pre* 
vent  it/  The  aggression  th^n  is  on  the  part  of  Commodore 
Rodgers.  But  which  of  the  two  fired  the  first  shot  ?  If  we  con- 
sider the  difierence  of  force,  we  must  set  down  Captain  Bing- 
ham as  a  madman,  before  we  can  consent  to  allow  the  Lille  Belt 
to  have  given  the  first" shot.  The  minutes  of  a  court  of  inquiry, 
held  at  Halifax,  prove  the  President  to  have  fired  first;  the  minutes 
of  the  American  court-martial  prove  the  Lille  Belt  to  have  fired  first* 
Hence  the  quantify  i>f  proof  is  pretty  nearly  equal ;  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  evidence,  we  shall  not  make  one  single  observation. 
But  there  Were  two  seamen  on  board  the  President  at  the  time  of 
the  aggression,  who  have  voluntarily  made  oath  as  follows.  William 
Burketty  an  Englishman^  sworn  at  Deptford,  deposes  that  the  Pre- 
sident fired  the  first  gun  by  accident ;  diat  he  turned  round  to  acquaint 
the  lieutenant  with  this  circumstance,  but  that,  before  he  could  do 
it,  the  wliole  broadside  of  the  President  was  discharged ;  and  that 
immediately  after,  a  general  order  was  given  to  ^  fire  away  as  quick 
as  possible/  John  Russell j  an  American,  sworn  at  Bristol,  deposes 
that  he  was  on  board  the  President  at  the  time  of  the  action  ;  that 
tlie  first  gun  was  fired  by  accident  from  the  President :  that  the  guns 
had  locks,  and  were  all  cocked ;  that,  after  the  action,  he  was  in* 
formed  by  the  men  in  the  waist,  that  a  man  had  been  entangled 
with  the  lanyard  of  the  locks,  which  occasioned  the  gun  to  go  off. 
But  we  really  do  not  think  it  worth  an  argument  who  fired  first; 
the  true  question  is,  who  chaced  ?  who  took  an  hostile  position  i 
who  placed  the  ships  in  that  situation  in  which  even  the  accidental 
firing  of  a  gun,  must  inevitably  produce  decided  warfare?  who  came 
down  with  his  ship  cleared  for  action, — the  crew  at  their  quarters, 
— guns  double-shotted,  matches  lighted?  The  neutral!  He  who 
had  not  an  enemy  on  the  seas,  makes  a  display  of  all  this  ^  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war,'  and  then  complains  of  the  hostility  of 
those  who  had  used  all  their  endeavours  to  avoid  his  double-shotted 
f neutrality.  If  to  all  tliese  circumstances  we  add  the  important  con- 
aideration  that  Captain  Bingham  was  directed,  by  Admiral  Sawyer's 
in^^tructions,  ^  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to  give  any  just  cause 
of  offence  to  the  government  or  subjects  of  the  United  States  of 
America ;'  and  that  Mr.  Madison  has  thought  fit  to  conceal  the 
orders  under  which  Commodore  Rodgers  chaced  the  Lille  Belt, 
we  think  it  is  pretty  clear,  that  the  wisest  policy  of  the  American 
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government  would  have  been  to  have  wrapped  up  the  conduct  of 
their  Commodore  in  profound  obscurity,  and  covered,  with  the 
veil  of  discretion,  this  uncalled  for  effusion  of  American  valour. 

England  has  voluntarily  and  distinctly  disclaimed  the  practice 
of  searching  ships  of  war.  Not  content  with  this  concession, 
the  United  States  set  up  the  pretensic^n  that  *  free  ships  make 
free  goods,'  and  '  claim  the  right  to  use  the  ocean  as  the  common 
and  acknowledged  highway  of  nations.' 

This  claim,  we  presume,  is  put  forward  either  to  deny  the  '  right 
of  search' ^f  merchant  vessels,  or  to  provoke  a  discussion  of  the 
English  title  to  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  It  will 
not  be  our  misfortune,  we  sincerely  hope,  to  see  the  day  when  the 
former  shall  be  abandoned.  As  to  the  latter,  we  are  of  opinio^ 
that  the  pretensions  to  this  right,  set  up  by  Selden  and  others, 
went  no  farther  than  that  right  which  conquest,  and  an  utiintep- 
rupted  superiority  of  naval  power,  had  achieved,  and  which  had 
obtained  the  sanction  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Great  Britain  never  pretended  to  any  legal  and  possessory  right, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  first  idea  of  sea  dominion  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  ordination  of  the  laws  of  Oleron, 
which  were  promulgated  from  that  island,  by  Richard  I.  on  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Wars,  obeyed  by  all  seafaring  people  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  world,  and  made  the  common  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  in  the  maritime  law  of  nations.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed  that  Richard  was  Duke  of  Aquitain  and  Normandy, 
and,  in  right  of  the  latter,  lord  on  both  sides  the  English  Channel; 
for  which  reason  a  -  code  of  Taws  was  necessary  to  regulate  tlie 
intercourse  between  his  English  and  French  subjects  and  those  of 
his  allies,  and  for  the  more  speedy  and  impartial  determination  of 
all  controversies  which  might  occasionally  arise.  The  laws  of 
X)leron  are  but,  in  fact,  a  transcript  of  the  old  Rhodian  laws  to 
which  all  the  surrounding  nations  conformed  ;  and  the  adoption  of 
them  in  England  infers  no  more  a  sea  dominion,  than  it  conferred 
on  the  Romans  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  conform* 
ing  themselves,  in  their  maritime  affairs,  to  the  laws  of  the  little 
republic  of  Rhodes.  The  ordinance  at  Hastings,  made  by  King 
John  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  ordered  all  ships  laden  or 
empty, '  to  strike  their  sails  at  the  command  of  the  King's  govern 
nor  or  admiral,  or  his  lieutenant.'  King  John,  being  m  possession 
of  N<H'mandy,  was  lord  of  both  shores;  and  it  has  never  been  disr 
puted  that  he  is  lord  of  the  intermediate  river  who  is  lord  of  both 
banks.  This,  therefore,  wa9  nothing  more  than  a  mere  municipal 
regulation  for  merchant  vessels,  and  implied  nothing  whatever  of 
sovereignty. 

Tbe  right  of  the  flag  was  demanded  from  all  nations  in  the 
British  seas,  from  a  very  early  period  of  our  n^val  history. 

B  4  Philip 
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Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  shot  at  by  the  Lord  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land, for  wearing  his  flag  in  the  narrow  seas,  when  he  came  over 
to  marry  Queen  Mary. 

Sir  William  Monson  says,  that,  in  1605,  he  met  with  a  Dutch 
admiral  in  Dover  roads,  and  made  him  not  only  strike  his  flag,  but 
keep  it  in  all  the  while  he  was  in  company. 

In  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  first  voyage  to  sea,  the  Happy 
Return,  meeting  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  26  sail,  between 
Calais  and  Dunkirk,  made  them  strike  on  their  own  coasts. 

In  XQlHy  a  fleet  of  Swedish  men  of  war,  and  ten  merchant- 
men, bound  for  Constantinople,  refusing  to  strike  to  some  of  our 
men  of  war  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  an  engagement  ensued,  and  they 
were  all  brought  into  the  Downs,  but  soon  released. 

In  1672,  the  Count  D'£tr6es,  vice-admiral  of  France,  joining 
the  Duke  of  York,  with  a  s(]uadron  of  34  men  of  war,  saluted 
him  with  13  guns,  and  struck  his  flag. 

In  1 663,  Sir  R.  Holmes,  going  down  the  Swin,  in  the  Charles, 
met  the  King  of  Denmark's  broSier  coming  into  the  river  with 
his  flag  flying,  and  suffered  him  to  go  by  without  striking,  for  which 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  ^ 

In  1675,  Captain  Joseph  Harris,  commands  of  the  Quaker 
ketch,  having  struck  his  topsail  to  a  Spanish  man  of  war,  in  the 
bay  of  Biscay,  was  tried  at  a  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  be 
«hot  to  death ;  and  he  was  accordingly  brought  upon  deck,  and 
men  stood  ready  with  their  muskets  to  shoot  him ;  but  was  par- 
doned, under  the  great  seal,  in  consideration  of  his  former  good 
services,  and  known  proofs  of  courage. 

King  Charles  II.  in  his  declaration  of  war  against  the  Dutch  in 
1671,  observes,  *  The  right  of  the  flag  is  so  ancient,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  first  prerogatives  of  our  royal  predecessors,  and  ought 
to  be  tbe  last  from  which  this  kingdom  should  ever  depart,  &c. — » 
Ungrateful  insolence !  that  they  should  contend  with  us  about  the 
dominion  of  those  seas,  who,  even  in  the  reign  of  our  royal  father, 
thought  it  an  obligs^tion  to  be  permitted  to  fish  in  them !'  And 
King  William's  declaration  of  war  against  France,  in  1689,  has 
these  words :  ^  The  right  of  the  flag,  inherent  in  the  crown  of 
England,  has  been^disput^d  by  his  (Louis's)  orders,  in  violation  of 
our  sovereignty  in  the  narrow  seas,  which,  in  all  ages,  has  been 
asserted  by  our  predecessors,  and  which  we  are  resolved  to  main- 
tain for  the  honour  of  our  crown,  and  of  the  English  nation.* 

In  the  general  printed  instructions  to  the  commanders  of  ships 
of  war,  issued  by  order  in  council  of  1734,  find  continued  down  to 
1806,  the  article  runs  thus  : 

'  When  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  shall  meet  with  any  ship  or  ships 
belonging  to  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  within  his  Majesty's  seas,  (which 
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extend  to  C^pe  Finisterre,)  it  is  expected  that  the  ^aid  foreign  ships  dn 
strike  their  topsail  and  take  in  their  flag,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
Majesty's  sovereignty  in  those  seas;  and  if  any  shall  refuse,  or  offer  to 
resist,  it  is  enjoined  to  all  flag  of!icei:s  and  commanders  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  compel  them  thereto,  *and  not  suffer  any  di!>hi> 
nour  to  be  done  to  his  Majesty." 

But  the  right  of  the  flag,  as  well  as  that  of  searching  ships  of 
war,  has  been  abandoned.  When  the  glorious  victory  of  Trafal- 
gar bad  swept  every  hostile  fleet  from  the  ocean,  the  new  general 
printed  instructions,  issued  immediately  after  that  battle,  dropt  tlie 
article  respecting  the  flag  altogether.  How  far  this  concession  of 
a  right  so  highly  prised  by  our  ancestors,  was  wise  or  politic,  we 
will  not  trust  our  feelings  to  argue.  But  it  is,  at  least,  a  refutalion 
of  the  charge  so  frequently  brought  against  us  of  being  *  the  t^rant& 
of  the  sea.'  Possibly,  indeed,  it  is  not  out  injustice,  but  our  too^ 
great  concession  and  moderation  which*  has  produced  or  encouraged 
these  captious  complaints.  Had  England  maintained  the  state  of 
her  naval  throne,  America  would  never  have  dared  to  refuse  obey- 
sance  and  reverence  to  her  power. 

The  modern  Charlemagne,  however,  talks  of  *  restoring  the 
liberty  of  the  seas.'  A  specimen  of  what  that  liberty  would  be, 
were  the  French  flag  triumphant,  the  Americans  have  already  had 
in  the  destruction  of  their  merchant  vessels  by  French  incendiaries. 
Let  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  furnish  the  description.  Speaking  i:kf 
French  armed  vessels,  (but  concealing  the  name,)  some  with,  somti 
wittiout,  and  others  with  illegal,  commissions,  '  they  have  cap- 
tured,' says  he,  *  at  the  very  entrance  of  our  harbours,  as  well  as 
upon  the  high  seas,  not  only  the  vessels  of  our  friends,  coming  lo 
trade  with  us,  but  our  own  also:  they  have  carried  them  off  under 
pretence  of  legal  adjudication ;  but  not  daring  .  to  approach  a 
court  of  justice,  they  have  plundered  and  simk  them  by  die  way, 
in  obscure  places,  where  no  evidence  could  arise  against  them, 
maltreated  the  crews,  and  abandoned  them  in  boats  in  the  open  sea, 
or  on  desert  shores,  without  food  or  covering.'*  Yet  it  is  by 
these  people  that  America  expects  her  '  maritime  rights'  to  be  re- 
spected; these  are  the  apostles  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas.       \ 

3.  The  impressment  of  American  seamen  furnishes  an  inexhaus- 
tible topic  of  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude.  In  the  last 
message,  Mr.  Madison  adverts  to  it  only  in  a  general  way  among 
those  other  wrongs  '  of  which  America  has  to  complain ;'  but  tlie 
committee  make  ample  amends  for  the  President's  silence. 

*  While  we  are  laying  before  you  the  just  complaints  of  our  mer- 
chants against  the  plunder  of  their  ships  and  cargoes,  (by  the  French, 
let  it  be  observed,  though  designed  as  a  charge  against  England,)  we 
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cannot  refrain  from  presenting  to  the  justice  and  humanity  of  our  own 
country,  the  unhappy  case  of  our  impressed  seamen.  Although  the 
groans  of  the^e  victims  of  barbfirity  for  the  loss  of  (what  should  be 
dearer  to  the  Americans  than  life)  their  liberty  ;  although  the  cries  of 
their  wives  and  children,  in  the  privation  of  protectors  and  parents, 
have  of  late  been  drowned  in  the  louder  clamours  at  the  loss  of  property, 
yet  is  the  practice  of  forcing  our  mariners  into  the  British  navy,  in 
violation  of  the  rights  of  our  flag,  carried  on  with  unabated  rigour  and 
severity.' 
"Bold  and  often  repeated  clamours,  however  groundless,  seldom 

t  fail  in  making  their  impression ;  and  as  this  is  a  subject  that  must 

/  ever  be  a  source  of  irritation,  we  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  from  which  we  think  it  will  appear 
that  the  Americans  are  not  the  aggrieved  party. 
^  We  presume  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  king  has  a  right  to  tlie 
services  of  every  British  seaman;  that  all  British-born  subjects 
owe  him  allegiance,  which  they  cannot  shake  off,  but  which  fol- 
lows them  wherever  they  go ;  and  that  no  rig/its  of  citizenship 
conferred  on  them  by  a  foreign  sovereign  can  exempt  them  from 
the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their  own.  Those  duties  they^are 
called  upon  to  perform  by  the  king's  proclamation,  during  war. 
The  officers  of  the  navy  are  directed,  by  their  instructions,  to  search 
for  such  British  seamen  in  foreign  merchant  vessels,  and  to  take 

.  them  out  whenever  found.  By  the  same  instructions  his  Majesty's 
officers  are  forbidden  to  impress  foreigners,  who  are  in  fact  pro- 
tected by  act  of  parliament;  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nations. 
There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  discriminating  British  seamen 
from  all  foreigners,  except  Americans.  The  American  tonnage 
has  more  than  doubled  itself  within  the  last  ten  years.  This  vast 
increase  of  tonnage  not  only  affords  employment  for  British  mer- 
chant seamen,  but  encourages  desertion  from  the'  British  navy. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  would  be  madness  to  forego  the  only 
means  of  reclaiming  to  the  service  of  th^  sovereign  the  multitude 
of  British  seamen,  whom  not  any  unnatural  preference  for  a  fo* 
reign  service  over  that  of  their  own  country,  but  accidental  circum- 

^  stances,  the  love  of  novelty  and  change,  and  temptations  held  out 
to  them  of  superior  advantages  (held  out,  but  never  fulfilled)  have 
seduced  into  the  American  mercantile  navy. 

Where  similarity  of  language  and  external  appearance  produce 
so  great  a  difficulty  in  discrimination,  it  would  be  idle  te  pretend 
that  no  mistake  is  ever  committed ;  but  a  very  slight  consideration 
is  sufficient  to  shew  that  for  one  wrongful  assertion  of  the  claim, 
there  are  and  must  be  a  thousand  cases  in  which  our  just  claims 
are  eluded. 

An  act  of  Congress,  entitled  '  An  Act  for  the  Relief  and  Protec- 
tion of  American  Seamen,'  passed  no  doubt  for  the  purpoeea  which 
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it  professes^  requires  that  every  vessel  leaving  the  several  ports  of 
Jthe  United  States^  should  be  furnished  with  a  *  certified  list!'  of  the 
crew,  to  be  granted  by  the  collectors  of  the  customs,  on  the  oaths 
of  the  masters  of  the  respective  vessels  to  whom  it  is  given  ;  de- 
scribing the  persons,  place  of  birth,  and  residence  of  the  individuals 
composing  the  crew.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  seaman  found 
on  board  an  American  vessel,  and  not  entered  on  the  *  certified  list' 
is  not  an  American  citizen.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  it  is  usual 
for  our  ofiicers  to  reclaim  him.  But  his  name  being  on  the  list  is 
no  proof  whatever  that  he  is  an  American:  the  master  only  sviears 
*  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,*  or  *  as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to 
discover,'  that  A.  B.  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  and  where 
it  is  his  interest  not  to  know  or  not  to  discover,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  he  will  take  much  pains  to  ujideceive  himself.  But 
•the  *  act  of  Congress'  farther  provides,  *  that  the  collector  of 
every  district  shall  keep  a  book  or  books,  in  which,  at  the  request 
of  any  seaman,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
producing  proof  of  his  citizenship,  authenticated  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  directed^  he  shall  enter  the  name  of  such  seaman  and 
ifihall  deliver  to  him  a  certificate,'  8cc.  But  by  some  strange  omift* 
«ioii,  the  '  manner  hereinafter  directed^  is  not  directed  or  described 
at  all,  nor  is  there  any  farther  mention  made  about  proof,  TTie 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  those  *  collectors  certificates'  arc 
profusely  issued  without  any  proof  at  all. 

Two  examples,  out  of  two  thousand  that  we  could  give,  will  be 
sufficient  to  shew  with  what  ease  these  'certificates'  are  fraudu- 
lently obtained.  The  first  is  that  of  an  English  seaman  who  had 
{)rotected  himself  ten  years  from  the  impress  by  a  *  collector's  cer- 
tificate' obtained  in  the  following  manner. 

*  Henry  Donaldson  maketh  oath  and  saith,  that  he  procured  a  pro* 
tection  of  Joshua  Sands,  collector  of  New  York,  on  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, 1800,  then  assuming  the  name  of  Henry  Kent,  which  he  ob- 
tained on  the  affidavit  of  a  woman  who  swore,  for  several  other  English- 
men on  the  san^e  day  ;  that  an  objection  was  made  at  the  time  by  some 
person  in  the  custom-house  to  the  validity  of  this  woman's  oath,  she 
haring  sworn  to  so  many  in  so  short. a  time  ;  but  that  the  collector  said, 
as  the  woman  had  sworn  to  them,  he  must  sign  them.  He  says  the 
\voman  was  charged  with  having^  sworn  to  some  hundreds  in  a  short 
time.     Sworn  at  Liverpool,  17th  of  May,  1810,  before  me, 

(Signed)  Thomas  Golightly,  Mayor/ 

Another  man,  impressed  at  Liverpool  at  the  same  time,  carried 
about  with  him  a  '  certificate'  of  birth,  8cc.  signed  by  Mr.  Graaf, 
deputy  collector  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  obtained  by  giving  an 
old  man  four  dollars  for  swearing  '  that  he  knew  his  father  and 
mother,  8cc.'  the  man  had  neither  father  nor  mother,  as  described 
in  the  affidavit,  and  had  never  been  in  America  before. 

But 
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But  the  evil  extends  still  farther.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  go 
to  America  to  procure  these  ^  certificates ;'  they  are  to  ba  pur- 
chased at  most  of  the  sea  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
crews  of  American  vessels  are  not  only  entered  on  the  '  certified 
list,'  but  are  also  furnished  with  these  individual  protections ;  fre- 
quently in  duplicate,  and  even  triplicate ;  they  are  offered  for  sale 
to  British  seamen ;  the  age  and  description  are  altered  and  erased 
to  suit  those  of  the  purchaser ;  a  ceremony  however,  which  is  not 
always  observed,  as  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  man  with 
blue  eyes  and  sandy  hair,  to  carry  about  widi  him  a  '  collector's 
certificate'  describing  a  mulatto. 

Tf  to  the  vast  number  of  protections  thus  issued  from  the 
American  custom*houses>  with  so  little  caution  and  without  any 
proof,  be  added  the  numerous  forgeries  of  this  kind  of  document, 
and  the  protections  that  are  granted  by  the  American  consuls  and 
▼ice-consuls,  and  notaries  public,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  Etiglish 
seamen,  in  the  disguise  of  Americans,  should  be  met  with  in  almost 
every  English  vessel  that  navigates  the  ocean. 

We  have  partly  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  injury 
sustained  by  Great  Britain  from  the  profuse  supply  of  documents 
we  have  been  describing.  We  have  seen  a  *  collector's  certificate' 
tof  Philadelphia  bearing  a  number  above  £0,000,  and  one  of  New 
York  exceeding  12,000,  of  Boston  above  8,000.  We  should 
underrate  the  other  ports  collectively  at  40,000  more  ;  and  taking 
into  the  account  &e  forged  certificates,  the  duplicates  and  tripli- 
cates, the  certifieate-Hof  consuls  and  notaries,  we  are  certainly  witnifi 
bounds  in  estimating  the  outstanding  number  of  ^  protected'  Ame- 
rican seamen  at  100,000.  What  proportion  of  these  may  be  real 
American  native  seamen,  or  bom  of  American  settlers,  it  would 
be  difilicult  to  determine.  The  whole  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  merchant  and  transport  service  employs  about  120,000  men. 
To  allow  to  America  one-third  of  this  number  would  probably  be 
allowing  her  too  much  ;  but  to  keep  within  bounds,  M'e  will  admit 
it  to  be  one-half :  there  would  still  remain  40,000  British  seamen 
navigating  merchant  ships  of  our  own  and  neutrals,  under  cover  of 
American  protections. 

It  appears  from  a  correspondence  that  took,  place  between  Mr. 
Monroe  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1804,  that  about  one-fourth 
part  of  those  seamen,  whose  discharge  from  the  British  navy  had 
been  applied  for  by  the  consul  at  various  times,  had  produced 
sati'^factory  proofs  of  American  citizensl^ip ;  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  were  really  British  seamen.  Taking  the  number  of  nomi- 
nal Americans  serving  in  the  navy  at  4,000,  which  we  understand 
b  beyond  the  calculation,  we  cannot  on  these  data  reckon  the  num- 
ber of  American*  serving  in  the  British  navy  at  more  than  1,000. 
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If  this  statement  be  correct  we  are  injured  in  a  forty-fold  propor* 
.  tion  to  America,  by  the  effect  of  the  '  Act  of  Congress  for  the 
relief  and  protection  of  American  seamen/  It  would  be  little 
short  of  madness  then,  we  repeat,  and  an  act  of  political  siiicidei 
to^ive  up  our  right  of  search  for  British  seamen,  and  to  admit  the 
American  flag  to  protect  all  those  sailing  under  it.  We  have 
heard  indeed  that  it  has  been  more  than  once  suggested,  by  the 
American  government,  that  some  compromise  or  moc^ficatioii  of 
the  exercise  of  this  right  might  be  devised,  which  should  equally 
with  the  actual  search  itself,  secure  the  object  of  retaining  to  Great 
Britain  the  services  of  all  her  seamen.  If  the  American  govern* 
ment  has  any  such  arrangement  to  propose,  there  will  of  course  be 
no  indisposition  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  examine  it.  But  we 
^cannot  forbear  to  express  our  extreme  apprehension  that  the  sub- 
tlitution  of  any  other  less  simple  mode  of  enforcing  this  undoubted 
right  would  be  found  to  multiply  the  opportunities  of  evading  it. 
We  protest  against  any  scheme  of  paper  security,  any  accumulation 
of  certificates  and  of  oaths,  of  which  we  have  but  too  much  already. 
And  seeing  no  other  that  has  been,  or  (as  far  as  we  know)  can  be 
devised, — we  content  ourselves  with  observing  on  this  proposal  of 
the  American  government;  that  it  clearly,  unequivocally,  and  in  a 
manner  more  satisfactory  than  a  direct  and  naked  acquiescence, 
admits  the  legality  of  the  right,  and  the  necessity  of  the  practice 
for  which  it  offers  a  substitution.  Against  this  right,  therefore, 
surely  America  will  not  go  to  war. 

Wnat  then  can  be  her  motive  for  assuming  her  present  hostile 
attitude  towards  Great  Britain  P  It  cannot  be  the  wantonness  of 
wealth,  since  their  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tells  them  that  the 
state  of  th'eir  finances  is  not  even  equal  to  the  peace  establishment. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  message  to  Congress  in  1 805,  observed ; — 
*  It  may  be  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  an  American  to  ask,  what 
farmer,  what  mechanic,  what  labourer,  ever  sees  a  tax-gatherer  of 
the  United  States  ?'  We  leave  to  Mr.  Gallatin  the  pleasure  and 
pride  of  answering  the  '  AmericanV  question. 

Can  it  be  the  love  of  conquest  ?  This  is  a  very  natural  object 
for  a  great  military  power :  but  for  a  power  whose  army  is  yet  a 

?roject  on  paper,  it  seems  prima  facie  not  a  very  intelligible  one. 
Ve  learn,  however,  from  the  gentleman  who  brought  up  the  report 
of  their  Committee,  that  they  will  take  Canada.  What  proportion 
of  the  25,000  men  which  thej  are  to  raise,  they  will  be  able  to  bring 
against  Quebec,  after  having  conquered  500  miles  of  territory,  and' 
garrisoned  Montreal,  and  all  the  intermedi-dte  forts,  after  all  the  ca- 
sualties of  so  long  a  march,  of  partial  skirmishes,  and  regular  sieges^ 
we  do  not  venture  to  calculate;  nor  even  to  hint  at  the  opposite 
i^pposition,  that  the  invading  force;  if  it  should  ever  reach  the  ca* 
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•  Crmttdn,  miglit  [^o^iibly  nrrive  ib^rc  m  cajjlivei  rather  ihan 

An  to  ihc  i^siplure  of  llie  British  Wcat  India  coloiiiee,  it  may  be 
juil  ?«uflu  lent  to  observe  th:il  tlic  warlikt*  navy  of  America,  m  etm- 
iiii'iitted  bi  thfir  (^tliciid  reptui,"*^  dots  not  iijiiH^nr  lu  bti  ([uile  com- 
putnail  to  8ttcH  uit  attitt-vcmeid. 

ITie  coitt!5eiuion  uf  tlio  debts  dtic  from  American  citizens  ta 
itritlsh  subject?^  (die  lliiril  great  bt^lJigereat  un:a>iiri3  of  AinericH) 
in  uuqiK  MioujiIjIv  mmv  \vidiJJi  tlioir  j)tj\\  er.  Bill  of  this,  it  must 
bt»  rtintinbeied  tUat  ii  is  ct^ually  within  their  power  in  peace  as 
well  tijt  ill  wnr;  nml  tar  nn^lit  ihat  we  see,  or  Imve  heard,  or  read 
of  the  prwcticK  of  civili?<ed  ttatlonSj  wonld  be  ef]iially  justifiable* 
The  linit^  howt^vcr^  Imjt*  we  ihhtk,  been  impiovideully  i  In  own  out 
by  America  ;  for,  nnticipwiing  a**  we  do  widi  no  less  anxiety  tlian 
tiiiy  of  om  ft'lbnv  .Hidtjectj*,  the  renewal  of  corainercial  iutercoiirB*; 
with  the  Uiiitiui  Stuifst,  we  arc  not  without  our  apprehensions  Uiat 
tilt  Viry  cireninstuace  of  «ncb  a  measure  as  this  conti^catioD  of  in^ 
dividntil  debU,  huving  been  in  ronluniplationj  may  opeiate  here  as 
a  warning  a^ainsit  the  csttravaginit  length  of  credit  which  our  mer- 
chants h»ivc  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  their  American  corre- 
ip«^1:df^nt!t. 

Coimiderhig  thtj  war  on  tlie  part  of  Atuerica,  as  a  war  for  com- 
merer,  we  are  not  xiwnre  what  ndvanlageii  she  designs  to  herself 
ftom  it*  I  Icj*  tradi%  it  in  Cnie,  may  be  cminped  by  the  present 
utito  of  Uie  l^ut f rpeini  world  :  but  her  exports  still  amount,  as  wt 
learn  from  Mr*  tjalbttin^  to  more  than  fuity-tive  millions  of  do!- 
lin  ;  nnd  of  llicie  exports  more  than  tive-siixths  are  carried  to  Great 
Bfilaiti  imti  Iter  allien. 

Thy  rnllowinjf  i;*  the  utatement  made  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  af  tlieit 
'  gooib*.  warei*  and  merrhundiie  of  *iomeittic  growth,  and  nianu* 
facliirf»»  ("Aportcnl  in  the  year  i^idjng  September,  1811/ 

To  Orrnt  Urilinn         -    *  eO,308»l£U 

Hptiin  and  PortuKnl      -    *  18»e66,46fj 

Hal  lie s.ai^,83;3  ^ 

I'mnce  and  ilaly     *    ^     *       l,l«H»i375 
t)tl»<H  countiitv/     •    •    -      %46g^£58 


lint  a  cnlcnUliiin  of  tho  brdanv^^  ot  iiijiiri<«5i»  which  tbc  belike- 
tunt  paitiri  would  pitdiabtv  ^nnhimt  can  t'urni»^U  Imt  a  ttijserat>le 
mittivt' lor  nuin^  lvi\^»u,  ilow  nuich  morv  rali^iJial  aixj  politic 
Mud  JHvl  i*«  it  l«*  appRH^uli'  dulv  \\w  \n\\  wdvauta^prs  oj^ renimiwi^ at 
lw*vi*I  War  nutut  ivh^vilably  nd*n^^  both  iMV^bnid  and  America. 
Ti\w  uidy  iHmtT  thai  wunid  bo  iH^nvldtvil  hy  suili  a  nipttuv^  is  st 
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work  to  stimidate  America  to  provoke  hostilities  with  England. 
We  trust,  however,  that  England  will  still  bear  with  the  froward 
humour  of  America.  Her  character  will  not  suffer  by  her  for- 
bearance. We  deprec^te^  a  war  with  America  on  every  conside- 
ration ;  we  could  even  wi^h  that  some  sacrifices  should  be  made  on 
cor  part  to  remain  at  peace  with  her ;  but  we  would  not  be  bullied 
into  the  smallest. particle  of  concession.  If  America  docs  not  ex- 
pect (as  surely  she  cannot)  that  by  placing  herself  in  '  a  warlike  ar- 
mour and  attitude/  she  can  frighten  England  out  of  her  maritime 
rights ;  does  she  hope  that  an  aQiance  with  Buonaparte  will  remove 
all  restrictions  on  her  conuxierce  ?  Does  she  not  know  that  Buona- 
parte iiates  commerce  and  all  its  concerns  i  Has  she  forgotten  tlie 
answer  he  made  to  a  deputation  of  the  merchants  of  Hamburgh  on 
their  humble  representation  that  *  his  measures  would  involve  them 
in  universal  bankruptcy,  and  banish  commerce  from  the  continent  ?* 
'  So  much  the  better/  exclaimed  the  tyrant,  *  so  much  the  better ; 
the  bankruptcies  in  England  will  be  more  numerous,  and  you  will 
he  less  able  to  trade  with  her.  England  must  be  humbled,  though 
the  fourth  century  should  be  revived,  commerce  extinguished,  and 
no  odier  interchange  of  commodities  than  by  baiter.' 

Here  we  have  a  complete  exposition  of  the  doctrines  and  the 
views  of  this  implacable  foe  to  all  free  governments.  His  frequent 
allusions  to  the  'dark  ages  of  die  fourth  century,'  and  the  'return 
to  barbarism,'  are  not  so  much  the  angry  effusions  of  the  moment 
as  the  settled  purpose  of  his  soiil ;  they  are  *  the  scope  of  all  his  ac- 
tions, the  tenour  of  all  his  discourses.'  All  his  regulations  and  re- 
strictions are  directed  to  the  annihilation  of  commerce,  and  to  the 
prevention  of  intercourse  between  different  nations,  as  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  extinguishing  liberty  among  mankind.  But  above 
all  the  commerce  of  England  is  hateful  to  him,  because,  as  the  sen- 
sible author  of '  War  in  Disguise'  has  olbserved,  *  while  it  is  light  at 
Dover,  it cannotbe  wholly  dark  at  Calais.'  Destruction  and  de- 
solation are  his  attributes.  War,  eternal  war,  is  his  motto,  till  the 
last  spai'k  of  European  liberty  has  been  extinguished,  and  the  last 
vestige  of  a  free  government  obliterated  by  the  tread  of  a  colossal 
despotism. 

Next  to  England,  America  is  his  bane  and  his  terror.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  being  derived  from  the  same  stock,  speaking 
the  same  language,  breathing  the  same  spirit  of  liberty,  have  qualities 
^te  sufficient  to  rivet  his  hatred.  The  American  gentleman,  who 
has  so  ably  written  '  on  the  genius  and  dispositions  of  the  French 
government,'  and  who,  from  his^  situation  in  Paris,  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  what  the  public  opinions  were,  declares  that  every  . 
person,  whether  in  or  out  of  ofinre,  who  had  any  intimate  con- 
nexion 
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nestion  with  the  government,  spoke  the  same  language  of  contempt 
and  menace  on  the  subject  of  the  United  States.  ' 

*The  Americans  were  a  nation  of  fraudulent  shop-keepers;.  British 
in  prejudices  and  predilections,  and  equally  objects  of  aversion  to  the 
Emperor,  who  had  taken  a  fixed  determination  to  bring  them  to  reason 
in  due  time.'  '  The  British,'  he  continues,  '  he  hates,  and  dreads,  and 
respects.  The  Americans  he  detests  and  despises.  He  detests  them 
as  the  progeny  of  the  British;  as  the  citizens  of  a  free  government.  He 
despises  them  as  a  body  of  traders ;  according  to  his  views,  without  na- 
tional fame  or  national  character}  without  military  strength,  or  military 
virtues.' 

To  what  then  are  we  to  ascribe  the  partiality  of  America  to* 
wards  France?  There  is  no  natural  attachment  between  them,  no 
community  of  sentiment,  no  mutual  relation  of  benefit.  If  partia* 
Kty  towards  France  be  denied,  whence  then,  we  would  ask,  pro- 
ceeds the  angry  and  blustering  tone  against  England  i  The  '  view' 
taken  by  the  writer  of  the  *  State  of  Parties,'  ascrit>es  the  condact 
of  America,  not  to  our  blockades,  our  orders  in  council,  the  search- 
ing  of  their  ships,  or  impressing  their  seamen,  but  to  internal  causes 
entirely  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  American  go-  , 
vemment. 

It  is  well  known  that  America  has  long  been  divided  into  two 
parties ;  the  federal,  and  the  anti-fedral.  The  former  comprizes  a 
majority  of  the  men  of  fortune,  talent,  and  education :  of  this 
party  were  Washingt9n,  Adams,  Hamilton,  and  many  others,  by 
whom  the  federal  government  was  established,  and  conducted  for 
twelve  years,  in  the  course  of  which  America  made  a  most  rapid 
progress  in  prosperity  and  reputation.  The  anti-federal  or  French 
par^,  a  turbulent  democratical  faction  from  the  beginning,  u  said 
to  be  composed  of  adventurers  from  all  countries,  men  of  despe- 
rate fortunes  and  ruined  characters,  leaders  of  the  rabble  with  whom 
they  familiarly  mix,  whose  manners  and  dress  they  affect  to  imitate, 
and  whose  services  they  command  whenever  they  find  it  necessary 
to  raise  a  clamour  or  collect  a  mob.  The  superior  vigour  and  Ac- 
tivity of  this  faction,  in  1 800,  raised  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presidency. 
This  gentleman  is  described  as  being,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
phrase,  a  madeni  philosopher ;  a  pupil  of  Rousseau';  a  reasoner  on 
universal  liberty,  and  universal  philanthropy,  whom  all  the  horrors 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  total  annihilation  of  liberty  by 
the  military  despotism  which  it  engendered,  were  insufficient  to 
drive  from  his  preconceived  Idea,  that  virtue  could  exist  only  in  de- 
mocracy. Fugftives  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  received 
with  open  arms  by  this  patron  of  cosmopolites.  French  regicides, 
Irish  rebels,  and  malefactors  of  every  kmd,  who  had  fled  from  the 
offended  laws  of  their  country ; — '  deodands  of  the  gallows/  (as  they 
•       '  are 
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ajre  significantly  called  by  an  Ai^erican  author,)  ^  ^hd  had  left  their 
ears  on  the  whipping  .pqsts  of  Europe' — found  an  asylum  in  Ame- 
rica. Whole  shoals  of  this  description  flocked  to  the  President's 
sjtandard ;  many  of  them  were  admitted  to  hils  confidence ;  some 
vere  employed  in  the  inferior  departments  of  government;  solne« 
were  thrust  into  Congress ;  and  to  others  was  entrusted  the  cotiduct 
of  the  press,  that  great  instrument  of  factions  in  America.  A  de- 
mocratical  journal  is  published  in  every  little  town;  in  some  of  the 
larger,  eight  or  ten,  all  teeming  with  abuse  of  England,  an4  pf  thQ 
federal  party,  who  are  reproached  for  a  supposed  attachment  to  tfi^ 
land  of  their  forefathers.  Mr.  Madison,  it  is  said,  imbibed  the 
principles,  and  follows  up  the  views  of  his  master.  His  policy 
is  represented  as  fluctuating  with  every  batch  of  news  that  is  wafted 
from  Europe  across  the  Atlantic;  and  as  vibrating  to^  the  feelinjgs 
and  the  sentiments  of  a  set  of  adventurers  in  the  seaporf  towns,  men 
Mr'ithofut  character  and  without  a  country ;  as  appealing  to  the  opt-- 
pion  of  the  mob,  and  the  nbending  to  that  ophiioii. — In  one  word, 
.America  is  said  to  be,  at. this  i^oment,  as  much  s^^ayed  by  the  cla- 
morous rabble  and  the  democratic  clubs  of  tjie-  seaport  towns,  as 
the  Directoiy  of  France  was  in  the  very  worst  periods  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

If  thLs  be  a  t^e  description  oC  Uie  present  state  of  {]^rUes  aiicl- 
of  the  govempieiit  in  America,  we  can  ea^sily  account  for  the  loud- 
ness of  the  war-cry  which  is  now  raised  there.     We  trust,  bow- ' 
ever,  that  there  is  , equal  truth  in  the  'Assurance,  whicl)  we ^ have. 
received  from  good  a^Miority,  that,  the  respectable  part  of  the  United , 
States  desire.nolihing  mpre  anxiously  than  the  preserv:ation  of  peaqe  / 
vvith  Ei^Iand;  ;^nd  although  the  large  majorities  in  Congress  on  the 
resolutions  for^yirar  ineasjurts^  n^ay  .^eem.  to  disprove  this  state- 
ment, and  althot^h  we  confei^s  ourselves  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  these  majorities  are  accounted  for  by  some  per-  . 
sons  who  profess  to  be  in  the  secret  of  American  politics,  and  who 
tell  us  of  a  settled  platn  of  the  federal  party  to  urge  on  the  democrats 
to  the  brink  of  a  war,  as  die  surest  means  of  getting  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  rescuing  the  country  from  destruc- 
tion; a  conduct  in  oi^r  opinion  of  dangerous  and  doubtful  policy; 
we  trust  nevertheless,  that  better  counsels  will  yet  ultimately  actuate , 
America — she  will  open  her  eyes  to  her  true  interests,  she  will 
see  her  own  prosperity  in  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain ;  and  in 
thas6  maritime  r^hts,  against  which  she  Joins  with  France,  at  this 
nioment,  in  clamourii^  so  loudly,  she  will  see,  not  merely  the  safe- 
guards of  British  power,  but  the  surest  protection  of  American 
independence. 

. '  iTiey  that  will  needs  bear  all  the  world  before  them  by  their 
mare  liberum,  may  soon  gome  to  have  nee  terram,  nee  soluin,  nee 

VOL.  vii.  NO.  xin.  c  rempublicam 
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rempuhlicam  Kl^ram* — was  the  postscript  to  a  pampMet  writtea 
on  die  breakup  out  of  the  Dutch  war  in  16?^.    Let  America  pon- 
der it ;  and  consider  how  Icmg  her  territory^  her  soil,  and:  her  form' 
of  government  would  be  free,  if  the*  freedom  of  the  seas  wereesta-* 
blisbed,  in  the  sense  in  which  France  calls  for  it,  by  the  destnic*' 
tion  of  the  British  navy. 


Art.  IL — The  Life  of  tlie  Right  Reverend  Beilby  Porteiis,  U.  D. 
Ifite  Bishop  of  London.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Hodgson,  A«M.. 
F.R.  S.  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  one  of 
the  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty.  Second  edition. 
London,  Cadell  and  Davies,  1811.  Prefixed  to  an  Edition  of 
Porteus  s  Works. 

TMe  Life  of  Dr.  Beitby  Porteus,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  London  ; 
with  Anecdotes  of  those  with  whom  he  lived,  and  Memoir^  of 
many  living  ana  deceased  Characters.    By  a  Lay-Memjier  of^ 
Merton  OHlege^  Oxford.    London,    J.  Davies,  Essex-street,. 
J81p. 

BISHOP  Porteus  was  sufficiently  '  |reat  in  his  generation,'  and 
sufficiently  distinguished  by  his  talents  and  virtues,  to  make 
it  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  public  should  be  fixed  upon 
him  by  some  authentic  and  judicious  detail  of  his  life  and  cha* 
racter.  We  have  two  biographical  sketches  of*  him  before  us. 
One  of  them, '  by  a  lay-member  of  Merton  CoU^e,  Oxford,'  (of 
what  class  above  the  porter,  does  not  appear,)  is  an  ill-written,  in- 
accurate, and  meagre  performance.  The  author  tells  us,  that  his 
object  was  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  deserving  character, 
and  to  hold  up  the  example  of  his  virtues  for  the  benefit  of  so-^ 
ciety.  We  have  only  to  express  a  wish,  that  he  had  well  con- 
sidered his  competence  to  the  task.  Hod  this  been  the  case,  the 
public  would  not  have  been  informed,  that  Bishop  Porteus  was 
bom  in  America,  tliough  he  was  really  born  in  England, — that  he 
made  no  advances  in  mathematical  study  at  Cambridge,  though  he 
took  the  degree  of  tenth  wrangler — ^that  he  obtained  the  Chan- ' 
cellor's  prize  for  a  classical  essay,  M'hich  prize  never  existed — that 
*  his  person  was  tall  and  commanding,'  (p.  252,)  whereas  he  was  * 
a  thin  slender  figure  undeT  the  middle  size,  &c.  Nor  would  thqr 
have  had  before  them,  under  the  title  of  a  life  of  Bishop  Pbrteus, 
a  strange  medley  of  various  matters>  dissertations  on  Yorkshire 
schools,  on  academical  education,  &c.  mixed  up  with  desultory 
ill-digested  observations  and  opinions — together  with  endless  me-  * 
moirs  of  Bishop  Horsley,  Lord  Thurlow,  and  others,  inserted  for 
no  other  apparent  reason  than  that  they  were  fajs  contemporaries. 

•  Mr. 
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•Mr.  HodgsoDy  the  other  biographer,  comes  forward  with  far 
better  pretensions  and  qtiatifications.  As  he  was  personally  con- 
nected with  the  bishop,  he  had  greater  advantages  in  ascertaining 
facts  and  circumstances  of  z  domestic  nature ;  he  has  also  been 
enabled  to  produce  his  opinions  on, several  occasions,  by  having 
the  use  of  his  private  papers ;  and,  by  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him  in  iiis  familiar  circle,  to  delineate  with  truth  and  accuracy 
the  nicer  traits  of  his  character.  The  doubt  in  the  public  mind 
will  always  be,  whether  the  person  possessing  these  advantages 
will  be  disposed  tp  make  that  fair  aqd  honest  use  of  them 
which  justice  requires ;  and  whether,  in  fact,  he  will  not  produce 
rather  a  panegyric  on  the  deceased,  than  a  faithful  picture  of 
his  life  and  manners.  In  the  present  case,  Mr.  Hodgson,  if  he  has 
written  with  the  partial  hand  of  an  admirer  and  a  friend,  appears  to 
hare  given  the  outline  of  what  he  relates  with  scrupulous  endea- 
vours at  accuracy,  and  has  enabled  the  public,  even  should  they 
not  adopt  his  opinions,  to  form  a  correct  judgment  fot  themselves. 
His  style  of  composition  is  respectable ;  that  is,  he  has  put  toge- 
ther his  materials  and  related  his  facts  in  unaifected  and  perspi* 
aious  language.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  we  regret  to  find  hiip 
stopping  his  narrative  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  observations 
of  his  own,  which,  being  at  least  irrelevant,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  omit.  He  has  proceeded,  however,  with  a  very  praise** 
worthy,  caution  and  exercise  of  discretion  in  his  use  of  the  bishop*s 
papers.  Hie  extracts,  indeed,  which  he  has  given,  are  all  so 
extremely  interesting,  and  display  for  the  most  part  the  character 
of  their  author  m  so  favonrable  a  point  of  view,  that  the  public 
wiH  rather  be  of  ophiion  that  toO  little  has  been  brought,  forward 
than  too  mnch.  In  such  ntatters,  howevelr,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  judge,  es^cept  the  person  under  whose  immediate  iiispectioa 
the  papers  come. 

Beilby  Porteus,  one  of  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  nineteen 
children,  was  bom  at  York,  in  1731.  His  parents,  of  Eng- 
lish extraction,  were  natives  of  North  America.  His  father  is 
mentioned  as  a  person  who  possessed  an  independent  fortune  w^hile 
he  resided  there ;  but,  haviiig  removed  with  his  family  to  Eng- 
land for  the  advantage  of  giving  a  b^ter  education  to  his  ch3- 
dren,  and  thus  placed  himself  at  a  distance  from  his  sources 
of  income,  he  suffered  a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the  means 
of  supporting  his  family  expenditure.  Beilby  Porteus  had  no 
odier  advantage  of  education  in  early  life  than  that  which  was  af- 
forded by  a  common  north-country  grammar  school.  At  the  usual 
9SIB  he  removed  to  Cambridge^  where  he  recommended  himself  by, 
hi^  studiousness  and  regularity,  and  gave  no  unpromising  proof  of 
talents  and  industry.    The  year  after  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree 
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he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  college  to  which  he  belonged.  He 
supplied  the  delkiency  of  his  iiicoiiic  ot  this  titne  by  under tukiiil^ 
the  care  of  sooic  private  pupils;  and,  as  he  became  morts  knowo^ 
he  actiuirtd  uii   iucreaslng   cliuraclur  for   respt-^ctability   of  con* 

duct,  and  liteniry  tnleuts.  His  only  publicatioih^  duiing  tlie  aca^ 
dcmical  part  of  liig  life,  seem  to  have  been  his  poem  uu  Deaths 
which  had  obtained  the  Seatouian  prizej  and  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  university,  on  the  chiuricler  of  King  David*  'ihe  poem 
is  one  amongst  the  very  ft^w  wiittt  n  for  the  Seatouian  prize,  which 
}iave  not  sui^k  into  oblivion  jiuon  after  their  ap^iearance.  It  did 
not  procure  for  him  tlie'^title  of  '  one  of  the  first  poets  of  die  age/ 
as  the  lay-nienibcr  of  Merton  College  gravely  tell;*  us,  (p.  lO,)  but 
it  deserved  to  obtain  frir  hi  in  some  reputation  for  poetical  talent. 
It  is  written  in  all  parts  with  ftieling,  and  iu  many  with  taste: 
the  plan  of  it  is  well  conceived  ;  the  descriptions  arc  £itrong, 
glowing,  and  spirited  j  llu.^  language  nosv  and  then  borders  o« 
the  harsh  and  luicoulh,  aiid  the  rhyt^mi  is  at  times  not  quite  har- 
inonious.  Few  poems  m  good  ever  proceetled  from  any  person 
who  has  remained  w  ithout  celebrity  for  poetical  merit,  The  ser- 
mon on  King  David  was  occasioned  by  a  licentious  pamphlet 
ealled  *  The  History  of  the  Man  after  God's  own  Heart/  w  hicb 
had  made  a  dangerous  impression  ou  the  public  miudj  by  a  most 
false  representation  of  David's  character,  and  of  the  reasons  for 
which  he  was  approved  by  God*  This  sermon^  drawn  up  with 
great  care,  ability,  and  judgment,  completely  refuted  the  niisre- 
presentiitions  which  had  been  sent  abroad.  It  was  very  favourably 
received,  and  appears  to  have  contributed  much  towartls  tlie  foun- 
dation of  his  future  fortunes^  for  it  introduced  him  to  the  notice 
of  Arc!) bishop  beckcrj  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  domestic 
cliaplains. 

Here  then  J  in  1 76^2,  commenced  a  new  era  in  his  life*  At  I^m- 
bedi,  he  had  the  advantage  of  pursuing  his  studies  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  good  library.  Archbishop  Seeker  proved  a  klnji 
friend  and  :i  liberal  benefactor :  he  gave  him  some  preferment  after  he 
bad  resided  with  him  two  years,  by  which  be  was  enabled  to  marry ; 
and  sliortly  after  be  added  the  rectory  of  Lambeth*  At  this  time 
he  took  his  doctorV  degree  at  Cambridge^  and  preached  a  sermon 
before  the  Univeisity,  winch  was  afterwards  sent  to  tlie  press.  A 
lingular  circumstance  resulted  from  the  publication  of  tliis  sermon. 
The  preacher  had  lamented  the  want  of  sufficient  attention  to  theology 
amongst  the  different  acatlemical  studies.  These  observations  hap- 
pened to  catch  die  attention  of  a  gentleman  in  Norfolk,  Mr.  Norriji^ 
who  was  induced  to  form  and  endow  a  permanent  professorship  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  theological  lectures  to  the  stndents,  and  a!»o 
to  instittite  an  aiuiuid  premium  for  the  best  essay  on  some  theolo- 
gical subject. 
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Archbishop  Seeker  died  in  1768.  Dr.  Porteus,  actuated  by 
grateful  remembrance  of  a  person  who  had  proved  to  him  the 
kmdestand  the  best  of  friends,  and  jn  discharge  of  a  trust  reposed 
in  him  Jby  will,  revised  and  edited  his  sermons,  lectures,  and  other 
writings.  To  these  he  prefixed  a  review  of  die  Archbishop's  life 
and  character,  written  witii  elegance  and  judgment.  If  he  em- 
ployed the  language  of  panegyric,  it  was  the  panegyric  itt  which  the- 
partiality  of  grateful  friendship  might  well  be  indulged,  and  which 
the  opinion  of  an  admiiring  public  acknowledged  to  be  not  much- 
overchai^ed.  On  one  or  two  subsequent  occasions,  he  stepped 
zealously  foi;;ward  to  defend  the  memory  of  his  respected  patron. 
*  After  the  death  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  Dr.  Porteus  divided  his 
residence  between  Lambeth  and  another  living  which  he  held  in 
Kent,  and  performed  with  exemplary  diligence  the  duties  of  a 
parish  priest.  He.  was  promoted  in  1776  to  the  bishopric  of 
Chester.  Tfhis  preferment,  Mr.  Hodgson  tells  us,  was  perfectly 
unsolicited,  and  wholly  unexpected,  till  a  short  time  before  it  took' 
^ace.  '  The  lay-mie^tiber  of  Merton  College'  informs  us  that  bis 
-promotion  was  owing  to  the  Queen,  who  obtained  much  popularity 
by  contributing  to  elevate  so  deserving  a  character.  Havmg  per-* 
fon&ed  the  duties  of  diocesan  of. Chester  for  eleven  years,  he 
was  promoted  in  1787  to  the  bishopric  of  London.  He  is  said 
to  have  left  his  former  diocese  with  reluctance,  having  attached 
himself  to  it  by  much  intercourse  of  civility  amongst  the  clergy 
and  other  inhabitants,  and  projected  several  plans  of  improve^ 
ment  which  he  was  unwilling  to  break  off.  His  appointment 
!» <tbe  diocese  of  London  is  referred  by  the  member  of  Merton 
College. to  the  same  illustrious  patronage  which  had  befriended 
him  before.  It  appears,  by  Mr.  Hodgson'a  account  however, 
to  have  been  owing  to  the  express  recommendation  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  considered  him  to  possess  the  best  qualifications  for  the  situa- 
tion. Subjoined  to  a  copy  of  Mr.  Pitt's  letter,  informing  him  of 
liis  appointment,  the  following  words  were  found  written  with 
the  Bishop's  own  hand :  *  I  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  a  kind 
Providence,  and  am  sensible  that  nothiiig  but  this  could  liave  placed 
ki  a  situation  so  infinkely  transcending  my  expectations  and 


,  *  He  was  now-^^laced  in  an  exalted  station,  the  duties  of  which 
were  arduous,  and  required  great  zeal  and  activity,  combined  with 
ju(%ment  and  temper.  We  vvi!l  take  under  separate  consideration 
the  different  parts  of  his  conduct,  in  the  more  immediate  exercise  of 
,  his  functions  as  a  diocesan,  hi  his  exertions  to  check  the  growth  of 
immorality  and  irreligion  at  home,  and  in  his  more  public  and  com- 
prehensive plans  of  promoting  tlie  great  cause  of  civilization  and 
Jiumaiiity  abroad. 
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lu  attencting^  to  the  imniediate  business  of  his  dioceses  his  dili-^ 
gence  was  unwearied.  Th^  charge  which  he  deliv^ed  to  tha* 
clergy  at  his  first  visitatimi  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  is  priuted 
amongst  his  tracts.  In  this  he  enlarges  with  earnestness  on  the 
studies  and  habits  most  suited  to  the  clerical  character,  enforces 
particularly  the  advantages  of  personal  residence,  and  reconor 
juends  an  aUention  to  decorum  as  to  dress  and  appearance,  no 
less  than  to  matters  of  more,  essential  importance.  The  personal 
residence  of  the  clergy  indeed  was  at  all  times  a  primary  object 
of  bis  consideration.  By  keeping  this  constantly  in  view  during 
the  long  period  of  his  presiding  over  the  diocese  of  I^ondou,  he 
eflfeoted  an  important  change  in  this  respect;  insomuch  that  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  where  accidental  circmnstances  did  not  inter- 
ppse,  an  adequate  accommodation  was  provided  in  every  parish, 
and  the  proper  minister  was  actually  resident.  In  his  primary 
charge  to  the  diocese  of  London,  which  is  also  printedt  he.recooi* 
mended,  besides  this  momentous  object  of  parochial  residence,  an 
inc/ease  of  salary  to  (he  curates  employed;  and  he  also  wished 
tp  direct  the  attention  of  the  cleigy  to  an  improvement  in  church 
psalmody,  as  he  well  knew  that  the  dissenters  make  great  use  of 
music  to-  allure  congregations.  Another  subject  which  he  was 
always  earnest  in  recommending,  was  the  instruction  of  the  poorer 
classes :  as  a  means  of  effecting  this,  he  promoted  the  estfiblishment 
of  Sunday  schools;  and,  while  he  was  bishop  of  Chester,  addressed 
a  letter  to  his  clergy,  forcibly  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  such 
institutions,  and  the  good  effects  to  be  expected  from  their  mor« 
Q^tensive  adoption.  The  Bishop  felt  a  considerable  share  of  that 
anxiety  which  all  friends. to  the  Established  Church  must  feel  at 
tjbe  present  time,  at  the  increase  of  separation  fron»  pur  com- 
munion, and  the  spreading  taint  of  sectarian  fanaticism;  and  aa- 
the  most  efficacious  means  o(  counteracting  this  growing  evil,  en- 
forced upon  his  -clergy  the  necessity  of  attending  with  increased 
;ieal  to  the  regular  and  conscientious  discharge  of  their  ministerial 
duties* 

^  It  is  a  fact/  he  says,  in  his  last  charge,  *  that  when  the  itinerant 
preacher  goes  out  upon  his  mission,  he  commonly  looks  out  for  those 
parishes  where  the  shepherd  has  deserted  his  flock,  or  is  so  indolent,  so 
lukewarm,  so  indifferent  to  its  welfare,  as  to  make  it  an  easy  prey  to 
every  invader.  In  general, .  he  prudently  keeps  aloof  from  those 
parishes  where  he  sees  a  resident  minister  watching  over  his  people 
with  unremitting  care,  grounding  them  early  in  the  rudiments  of  sound 
religion,  guarding  them  carefully  against  the  false  glosses  of  dangerous 
delusions  of  illiterate  and  unauthorized  teachers,,  bringing  them  to  a 
constant  attendance  on  divine  worship  in  their  parish  churches,  and 
manifesting  the  same  zeal,  activity  and  earnestness,  to  retain  his  people 
in  the  church  of  England,  which  he  sees  others  exert  to  seduce  them 
from  it.' — Hoposon's  Life,  p.  173. 
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.  That  altentiou,  however^  to  the  calb  of  duty  which  Bishop 
Porteus  was  80  earnest  in  enforcing  upon  othcars^  he  was  most 
£E>rw^ard  to  pay  himself.  In  particular^  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing indifference  to  religious  duties  and  dissipation  of  manners^ 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  £xing  themselves  by  firmer  roots  in 
our  national  character,  he  determined  to  deliver,  at  Si.  James's 
church,  his  course  of  lectures  on  St.  Matthew's  gospel.  The 
success  which  attended  them  exceeded  bis  ei^pectations :  the 
church  was  always  crowded ;  the  audience  not  only  listened  to 
bim  wiUi  attention,  but  appeared  to  feel  what  he  said,  and  went 
away  gratified  and  improved.  He  ev^  after  expressed  great  satis* 
Miction  at  the  effect  which  these  lectures  appeared  to  have  on  the 
public.'* 

In  counteracting  the  growing  depravity  of  the  times^  to  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  invariably  impelled^  not  by  a  forward  love 
of  meddling  and  reform,  but  by  an  heartfelt  desire  of  doing  good^ 
he  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  To  interfere.  Jsvith  effect 
in  such  mattei-s  requires  not  only  zeal  and  earnestness,  but  good 
sense  and  well-tempered  discretion.  The  world,  it  must  be  re- 
meno^bered,  always  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be  un- 
willing to  be  reformed.  The  public  are  immediately  disposed  to 
raise  against  those  who  attempt  any  correction  of  their  morals, 
the  cry  of  puritanism: — they  misrepresent  their  motives — accuse 
them  of  an  overfondness  for  meddling  with  other  people's  con* 
QenSy  or  of  a  moroseness  of  disposition  which  is  unwillii^  to 
tolerate  the  most  harmless  indulgence.  Bishop  Porteus  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  these  charges ;  but  while  it  is  allowed  on 
dl  Jbands  that  his  views  were  the  purest  and  best,  it  does  not 
a]^pear  that  he  was  overforward,  or  that  he  even  verged  on  puri- 
tanical strictness  in  the  measures  which  he  attempted. 

Among  die  primary  objects  towards  which  he  directed  his  i^ 
tention  was  that  of  procuring  a  more  religious  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  While  he  was  Bishop  of  Chester  he  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  procuring  a  law  connected  with  this  important  object.  It 
iq>pears  that  about  the  year  1 7  BO,  some  houses  of  entertainment 
"'  '  ■■'  '       ■  '  '  '■■  ■■  "  ■  ' —  '  ■'     '■         '     '•  ■  .  * 

"  •  Amongst  other  business  connected  With  the  cate  of  the  diocese  of  Txindon,  Mii 
'  Hodgson  mentioiis  (p.  14!i)  the  bishop  b»viog  brought  to  a  successfol  issue  in  1800  a 
long  contest  with  a  dergynan,  Mr.  Bate  Dudley,  respecting  the  presentation  to  a  living^ 
llus  clergytnan,  animadverting  in  a  recent  pamplilet,  on  what  Mr.  Hodgson  has  here 
SBxd,  has  publicly  accused  the  bishop  of  having  practised  a  deception  on  him,  and  hai 
engaged  to  make  the  charge  good  by  pubhsbing  all  the  letter?  and  evidence  whid^  cdiH 
cem  the  business.  We  will  not  insult  the  memoiy  of  tlie  bishop  so  much  as  to  admotush 
the  public  that  tUl  such  a  charge  be  made  good  by  clear  and  decisive  proof,  hi^  high  an4 
unsullied  character  must  be  held  to  g^ve  it  the  fullest  negative,       ^    • 
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oii  'thiB^  evenings  of  the  Sabbath  bad  been  opened  in  themetro- 
poliy,  and  diat  debating  societies  for  the  discussion  of  religious 
topics  had  also  been  estaUished.  Bishop  Porteus  was  struck,  in 
common  with  many  others,  at  the  alarming  evils  which  such  in- 
stitutions might  produce ;  he  waited  for  some  time  to  see  whether 
any  persofi  better  <iualified  than  himself  would  take  up  the  subject ; 
but  being  disappomted  in  this,  he  determined  to  try  what  his  own 
exertions  could  effect :  accordingly  he  procured  the  assistance  of 
a  legal  friend  t&  draw  up  a  bill,  which  he  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  several  eminent  persons  before  .he  introduced  it  into  par- 
liament. It  passed  through  both  houses,  with  some  opposition ; 
thie  bishop  supported  it  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  an  excels 
lent  speech.  It  proved  effectual  in  preventing  the  evils  against 
which  it  was  directed. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  when  he  was  Bishop  of  London>  he 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  his  clergy  earnestly  recommending 
exertions  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  more  reverential  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath.  And  with  the  view  of  beginning  the 
reformation  in  a  quarter  where  it  was  but  too  much  wanted,  viz. 
amongst  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  he  endeavoured  to  procure 
a  declaration  by  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  metro^ 
poli^^  engaging  to  abstain  from  travelling'  and  giving  entertain-' 
ments  on  the  Lord's  day.  His  success  was  partial.  His.  views 
were  misrepresented ;  absurd  reports  were  spread  of  the  puritanical 
strictness  which  he  wished  to  enforce,  and  of  the  measures  which 
he  had  in  contemplation  to  deprive  the  common  people  of  tite 
most  harmless  recreations.  The  bishop's, reflections  on  this  are 
thus  expressed :  *  That  men  who  wish  to  see  no!  only  the  Lord'« 
day,  but  the,  cbvistian  religion  extinguished  in  this  country,  should 
raise  such  an  outcry  against  a  measure  calculated  to  pres^ve 
both,  is  no  wondef ;  but  that  men  of  sense,  and  piety,  and  virtue, 
should  adopt  the  same  language,  and  join  in  the  profane  and 
senseless  upiroar,  is  perfectly  astonishing.'  On  another  occasion 
be  observed  with  great  concern,  a  prevailing  custom  ui  the- fashion- 
able world  of  holding  Sunday  concerts  at  private  houses,  at  which* 
professional  performers  were  engaged  to  sing.  He  deemed  it  of 
such  importance  to  check  a  practice  of  this  indecorous  nature,  that 
he  wrote  several  letters  to  ladies  of  high  rank,  pointing  out  the 
evil  tendency  of  it.  He  had  the  satisfaction'  of  finding  that  his 
f-emonstrance  was  received  with  attention,  and  followed  by  the  effect 
which  he  so  anxiously  wished.  The  last  public  act  of  his  life  was 
directed  towards  the  same  object.  The  account  shall  be  given  in. 
his  own  words. 

.^  I  had  for  somt  time  past  observed  in  several  of  the  papers,  an  ac- 
count 
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count  of  a  meetings  chiefly  of  military  gentlemen,  at  an  hottl  at  th6 
west  ead  of  the  town,  which  was  regularly  announced  as  held  every  oAei* 
Sunday  during  the  winter  season.  This  appeared  to  me,  and  to  everj^ 
fnend  of  religion,  a  needless  and  wanton  pro&nation  of  the  christiaa 
Sabbath,  which  by  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man  was  set  apart  for  very, 
diflRjrent  purposes;  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  severally  ceusijred 
for  permitting  sucb  a  glaring-abuse  of  that  sacred  day  to  pass  wifhouft 
notice  pr  reproof.  I  determined  that  it  should  not,  and  therefore 
thought  it  best  to  go  at  once  to  the  fountain  head,  to  the  person  of  the 
highest  and  principal  influence  in  the  meeting,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I 
accordingly  requested  the  honour  of  an  audience,  and  a  personal  con- 
ference with  him  on  the  subject;  He  very  graciously  granted  it ;  an  J 
I  had  a  conversation  with  him  of  more  than  half  an  hour.  He  entered 
immediately  into  my  views,  aad  ccmfessed  that  he  saw  no  reflsods  for 
holding  the  meeting  on  Sundays  more  than  on  other  days  of  the  week  $ 
and  he  voluntarily  proposed  that  the  day  should  be  changed  from  Sun- 
day to  Saturday,  for  which  he  said  that  he  would  give  immediate  orders*' 
— Hodgson's  Life,  p.  249. 

In  furtherance  of  the  same  viei^s,  the  bishop  as  soon  as  he 
was  advanced  to  the  diocese  of  London,  took  pains  to  extend  a 
society  recently  established  for  enforchig  the  King's  proclamation 
against  immorality  and  profaneness.  His  idea  was,  to  check  the 
profligacy  of  the  times  by  inducing  persons  of  rank  and  cha- 
racter to  associate  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  laws  in  force, 
and  convicting  offenders.  "Of  this  society,  better  known  to  the 
public  by  the  name  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  he 
afterwards  became  president.  The  profligate  and  contemptible 
j>artofthe  world  were,  of  course,  the  enemies  of  such  a  society, 
and  assailed  it  with  every  weapon  of  low  buflbonery  and  petulant 
abuse.  The  society  has,  undoubtedly  done  much  good  by  bring- 
ing to  public  justice  sonf^  notorious  offenders,  by  checking  some 
indecorous  practices,  and  by  prociiring  some  beneficial  legislative 
enactments.  That  such  an  institution  is  perfectly  lawful  in  its 
principle,  can  admit  of  no  doubt;  for  iU  first  and  avowed  purpose 
is  to  produce  those  effects  which  the  legislature  intended,  by  putting 
Ae  laws  in  force :  and  it  wouM  be  the  vilest  abuse  of  words  to  caff 
it  a  society  of  informers,  when  its  object  is  not  private  gain  but 
public  utility.  It  is  true,  that  the  end  proposed  may  not  be  always 
pursued  with  discretion  and  moderation.  The  zeal  of  individuals 
18  apt  to  deviate  into  excess,  especially  when  directed  towards 
schemes  of  reformation,  however  desirable.  Add  to  this,  that  under 
the  mask  of  detecting  abuses,  a  prurient  disposition  to  pry  into  the 
characters  of  othets,  and  needlessly  intermeddle  with  their  con- 
cerns, may  too  easily  be  generated ;  and  there  will  be  a  risk  that 
persons  may  enter  into  the  management  of  such  a  society,  who  will 
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pursue  extravagant  notipas,  or  attempt  som^Uag  foreiga  to  the 
immediate  purpose.  The  bishop^  however,  saw  the  subject  in  a 
(getter  light;  aiid  it  may  be  safely  affirmed^  that  if  the  society  could 
always  be  under  guidance  like  his^  its  acts  would  not  have  been 
subject  to  any  question. 

Of  the  more  public  transactions  to  which  he  devoted  his  zeal  and  at- 
fentioui  the  most  important  were  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
flje  West  India  slaves,  and  the  abolition  of  that  inhuman  trade  itself, 
,  To  the  first  of  th^se  objects  h^  directed  his  attention  so  early  as 
the  yesir  1783.,  when  he  was  Bishop  of  Chester,  He  preached 
before  the  society  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  a  sermon  reconi-» 
ipQendii\g  the.civili;;ation  and  conversion  of  the  West  India  ne* 
gro€^;  he:pirintedat  the  same  time  a  plan  for  carrying  it  partially 
into  execution ;  but  as  other  views  and  interests  prevailed  with  those 
who  were  most  concerned,  his  efforts  were  then  unsuccessful. 
Soon  after  hiis  accession  to  the  diocese  of  London,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  clergy  of  the  several  West  India  islands,  exhorting 
them  most  earnestly  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  negroes^  and 
to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  An 
opportunity  soon  occurred  of  doing  something  more  effectual: 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  left  by  Mr.  Boyle  for  the  prOr 
motion  of  Christianity  among  infidels,  for  which  as  Bishop  of 
London  he  was  trustee,  happened  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  he  immediately  appropri* 
ated  this  to  the  instruction  and  civiUzatioo  of  the  West  India  oe* 
groes.  A  society  for  this  purpose  was  accordingly  founded,  of 
which  he  was  president,  and  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours 
to  promote  the  object :  he  employed  great  care  in  the  selection 
of  proper  ministers  to  act  as  missionaries ;  he  made  a  selection  o| 
passages  from  the  old  and  new  Testaments,  which  he  thought 
.best  suited  to  the  apprehension  of  the  negroes,  and  he  endear 
voured  by  ail  possible  me^ns  to  secure  tlie  co-operation  of  the 
planters..  The  success  pf  his  unwearied  exertions,  he  oftea 
lamented,  did  not  answer  bis  wishes ;  but  he  expressed  his  coqAt 
dence,  that  perseverance  would  at  last  surmouut  all  obstacles,  and 
accomplish  the  desired  end. 

But  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  all  the  eneilgies  of  iiis 
mind  were  directed,  .The  first  step  towards  this  measure  was  Sir 
William  Dolben's- bill  in  1788,  for  regulating  the  number  ojf 
slaves  conveyed  in  each  ship,  and  alleviating  the  miseries  of  the 
voyage.  The  bishop  was  so  anxious  during  the  progress  of  this 
bill,  that  he  attended  the  House  of  Lords  from  Fulham  every  day 
for  a  month .<  And  in  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  which  preceded 
the  final  abolition,  be  ,was  always  foremost  ainoi^gst  the.^iost  stre- 
nuous supporters  of  the  cause.. 

*  Next 
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^  Next  to  tbe  g/ttnt  and  paramount  coHcera  of  rdipjm/  si|y«  Mr. 
Hodgson,  '  it  was  the  object  of  ail  others  nearest  to  his  heart*  lit 
never  spoke  of  it  but  wiUi  the  utmost  animation  and  enthusiasm.  He 
spared  no  pains,  no  fatigue  of  mind  or  body  to  further  its  accomplid^ 
ment*    He  not  only  expressed  his  sentiments  on  every  occasion  that 

!>resented  itself  publicly  and  strongly  in  Parliament!  but  he  was  inde« 
atigable  in  urging  all,  over  whom  he  had  any  influence^  to  conapirf 
and  co-operate  in  what  he  considered  ^e  general  cause  of  civilised 
fnan  against  a  most  intolerable  system  of  cruelty  and  oppression*.  In 
shorty  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  all  his  tdmits  and  powers  were 
applied  and  devoted  to  it ;  and  I  believe  the  happiest  day  beyond  com- 

eirison,  that  he  ever  experienced,  was  the  day  of  its  final  trimnph/— » 
odgson's  Lifx,  p,  222. 

The  bishop  hknaelf,  iu  his  reflections  on  the  final  abolition,  si^, 

*  The  act  which  has  just  passed  will  reflect  immortal  honour  on  the 
British  parliament  and  the  British  nation.  For  myself,  I  am  inexprefr* 
sibly  thankful  to  a  kind  Providence  for  permitting  me  to  see  this  gfeat 
Woiic,  after  such  a  glorious  struggle,  brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  has  been 
for  upwards  of  four  and  twenty  years  the  constant  object  of  mf 
thoughts ;  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  the  purest  and  m^t  genuine  satis* 
faction  to  me  during  the  remainder  of  my  life,  and  above  all,  at  the 
final  close  of  it,  that  I  have  had  some  sliare  in  promoting  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  the  success  of  so  important  and  so  righteous  a  measure/ 
7— Hodgsok's  Life,  p.  217-  i 

.  Such  were  the  unweariied  exertions  of  the  bishop  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  bis  high  station  in  the  church,  to  extena  the  influeBcc 
of  religion,  and  to  compass  tbe  ends  of  the  purest  philanthropy^ 
He  lived  to  his  7Stb  year,  and  retained  the  full  possestfioA  of 
his  faculties.  During  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  ma  increas*- 
hag  weakness  had  been  gradually  marking  the  approack^of  death. 
The  final  close  of  his  life  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Hodgson^ 
1>.  Q.51. 

*  Within  a  few  days  after  this  interesting  occurrence,  (the  interview 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  before  mentioned,)  a  visible  and  alarming 
alteration  took  place  in  the  bishop's  already  shattered  and  exhausted 
frame ;  and  it  becagiie  evident  to  those  most  constantly  with  him,  that 
nature  could  not  much  longer  sustain  the  shock.  He  was  himself  indeed 
Wrongly  impressed  with  tbe  conviction,  that  his  end  was  fast  approach- 
ipg;  and  he  contemplated  tbe  event  with  all  that  calm,  composed  resignac- 
tion,  which  nothing  cdn  inspire  but  a  deep  sense  of  piety,  and  a  devout 
religious  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  On  Thursday  the  10th  of  May  I 
saw  him  for  the  last  time ;  and  never  can  I  forget  the  affecting  solemnity 
of  voice,  and  look  and  maimer,  in  which  he  begged  )ny  most  earnest 
prayers  for  his  early  and  easy  release.  He  said  little  more  to  me,  for  his 
mind  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  the  near  prospect  of  an  eterhal  world. 
'Ihe  ft^lbwing  day  he  was  at  his  own  desire  removed  to  Fulham ;  and 
fer  a  short  time  the  change  of  air  appeared  to  cheer  and  exhilarate  him. 
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As  he  sat  the  tiext  momirtg  Hi  his  library,  bear  the  wind6w,  the  brightnesi 
^  a  fkie  spring  day  called  up  a.  transient  giowinto  his  coun^nanc<;;  and 
he  several  times  exclaimed,  O,  &at  glorious  Sun !  Afterwards,,  whilst 
sitting  at  dinner^  he  was  seized  with  some  slight  convulsions,  which 
were  happily  of  shtprt 'duration;  and  he-then  fell,  as  it  seemed,  into  a 
gentle  ileep.  Frohi  that  time,  however,  lie  never  spoke,  and  scarcely  * 
iCbuld  be  said  to  rtiove.  Without  a  ptmg  or  a  sigh, — by  a  transition  so 
easy  as  only  to  be  known  by  the  pressure  of  his  band  upon  the  knee  of 
his  servant,  who  was  sitting  near  him,*:— the  spirit  of  this  great  and  good 
man  fled  from  its  earthly  mansion'  to  the  i^altfis'of  peace !'         •      ~ 

Bishop  Porteus  is  said  by  Mr.  Hodgson  to  have  mi^ed  with 
peculiar  pleasantness  and  freedom  in  the  private  intercourse  of 
society ;  he  had  particularly  the  talent  of  dissipating  all  reserve 
and  restraint  in  persons  around  him,  and  of  placing  them  perfectly 
at  their  ease.  He  was  ever  fond  of  promoting  lively  and  cheerful 
conversation ;  he  expressed  himself  in  common  society  with  faci- 
lity and  perspicuity,  and  liis  colloquial  remarks  were  characterized 
hy  correct  judgment  and  accurate  information. 

In  estimating  the  moral  qualities  of  iiis  mind^  his  great  charac* 
teiristic  was  an  unfeigned  warmth  of  benevolence.  The  main  plans 
and  objects  of  his  life  were  conceived  and  pursued  in  this  spirit^ 
He  entered  into  them  not  merely  from  the  cooler  considerations 
of  duty,  but  with  an  earnestness  and  a  glow  of  feeling  which 
shewed  that  his  whol^  heart  and  squI  were  in  the  business.  In 
private  acts  of  munificence,  the  same  feeling  seems  to  have  marked 
Lis  conduct.  His  charities,.  Mr.  Hodgson  tells  us,  were  so  exten- 
sive,  that  he  can  hardly  speak  of  them  without  risking  the  charge 
of  exaggeration.  The  poor  and  the  necessitous  always  found  iu 
kim  a  warm  and  ready  friend ;  he  was  disposed  to  deal  out  his 
donations  with  discrimination,  but  often  ran:tl\e  risk  of  being  in^- 
posed  upon,  for  the  chance  of  relieving  real  distress.  He  was 
ever  a  liberal  contributor  to  charitable  institutions.  Besides 
this,  he  made  some  donations  on  a  larger  scale  during  his  life,  than 
is  often  observed  in  the  example  even  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
munificent.  Anioug  tliese  was  the  transferrbg  of  nearly  £lOQO 
istock  for  the  r^ief  of  the  poorer  clergy  in  the  dioce^fs  of  Londoq, 
«nd  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  chapiel  of  ease  at  Suadridge 
.  in  Kent,  at  a  very  considerable  expense. 

He  was  unalterably  attached  to  the  church  of  England  from 
principle,  and  the  firmest  persuasion  of  its  superior  excellence ; 
and  held  its  articles,  homilies,  and  liturgy,  to  be  essentially  and 
fundamentally  scriptural. 

*  The  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  them,'  Mr.  Hodgson  says,  p.  265, 
'  he  would  never  admit  to  be  the  true  cme,  and  in  this  opinion  he  w&b 
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firm  and  consistent.  He  conceived  them  to  speak  th^ '  language  of 
scripture,  which,  in  his  view  of  it,  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  senti- 
menis  of  Calvin.  Upon  this  point  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  at 
asserting  from  my  own  positive  knowledge,  that  in  no  one  article  of 
faith,  as  far  as  they  differ  from  our  church,  did  he  sanction  the  tenets 
of  that  school;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  heard  him  repeatedly,  and  in 
the  most  unqualified  terms,  express  his  astonishment,  that  any  sober- 
minded  man,  sitting  down  without  prejudice  to  the  study  of  the  sacred 
writings,  should  so  explain  and  understand  them/ 

He  was  a  true  friend  also  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
supported  it  with  -firmness  pn  just  occasions.  In  the  cant  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  he  was  often  styled  a  methodist :  but,  ps  far  as 
disapprobation  of  wild  fanaticism  and  enthusiastic  pretensions 
to  immediate  inspiration  could  exempt  a  man  from  this  iibpu* 
tatioB,  no  one  was  ever  more  free  from  it. — On  some  points  con- 
nected with  the  relative  state  of  the  church  and  dissenters,  he  dif- 
fered from  many  of  his  brethren;  particularly  in  the  zealous  support 
which  he  invariably  afforded  the  *  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.' 
That  his  views  in  this  were  truly  benevolent,  cannot  admit  of  the 
slightest  doubt;  some  indeed  have  questioned  whether  his  con- 
duct was  as  much  guided  by  sound  discretion  as  it  was  prompted 
by  real  goodness  of  heart ;  but  this  is  foreign  to  our  present  bu- 


He  was  not  friendly  to  the  claims  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  al- 
though he  never  publicly  expressed  his  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
The  following  6pinion  is  produced  from  bis  private  papers  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  p.  200. 

'  If  the  petition  from  the  Catholfcs  of  Ireland  had  been  for  a  more 
complete  toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  though  it  can  hardly,  I  think, 
be  more  complete  than  it  is,  th^re  was  not  an  individual  in  the  House 
who  would  have  given  a  more  cordial  assent  to  tlie  petition,  than  my- 
self. I  am,  and  ever  have  been,  a/ decided  friend  to  liberty  of  con- 
science. The  truth  is,  it  is  an  application  for  political  po^er,  and  thfit 
power,  I  for  one,  am  not  disposed  to  grant  ^em,  because  I  believe  it 
would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  single  instance  where  they  have  possessed 
political  power  in  a  Protestant  country,  without  using  it  cruelly  and 
tyrannically/ 

The  bis^hop's  reputation  as  a  preacher  was  deservedly  high.  In- 
dependently of  the  sterling  merit  which  his  discourses  possessed^ 
he  had  the  best  external  qualifications  for  excellence  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  His  voice  was  clear  and  sonorous ;  he  had  the  power  of 
modulating  it  with  good  effect:  his  delivery  was  correct  and  chaste; 
his  manner  dignified  aud  impressive.  Above  all,  he  appeared  to 
feel  as  he  spoke:  there  was  an  animation  and  ean;iestness  about 
him,  wi&out  the  smallest  tincture  of  art  or  affectation,  which 
came  home  to  the  bosom  of  bis  hearers,  and  gave  effect  to  ever/ 
word. 
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Mr.  Hodgson  does  riot  claim  for  him  the  credit  of  profound 
erudition  or  comprehensive  research.  He  appears  indeed  to  have 
possessed  a  mind,  less  formed  for  a  close  and  patient  investigation 
of  any  one  suhject,  than  for  a  diffused  attention  to  several* 
We  should  characterise  him  rather  as  a  just  thinker,  tlian  a  deep 
one.  In  regard  to  theolc^ical  attainments,  vte  should  describe  him 
as  a  clergyman  well  informed  in  the  studies  of  his  profession.  He 
is  said  by  his  biographer  to  have  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  H&r 
brew  scholar,  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical  history,  in  the  evidences 
of  rel^ion,  and  in  the  different  systems  of  theology :  and  we  havet 
no  doubt  iksLt  his  knowledge  in  all  these  was  sufficiently  respectable. 
His  apprehension  seems  to  have*  been  quick,  his  taste  correct,  and 
his  memory  retentive.  The  distinguishmg  and  prominent  feature  of 
his  mind  was  a  rich  and  exuberant  imagination,  which  gives  ^ 
peculiar  warmth  and  colouring  to  his  style.  He  did  not  excel  Uk 
analysis  or  nice  discrimination,  nor  was  he  remarkable  for  a  keei| 
penetrating  sagacity.  As  a  reasoner,  he  is  not  distinguished  by  a 
close  and  logical  accuracy ;  still  his  arguments  are  generally  so  well 
conceived,  and  always  so  dressed  out  with  expression,  as  forcibly  to 
strike  the  attention. 

As  a  writer.  Bishop  Porteus  now  presents  no  doubtful  claiip  to. 
distinction;  for  the  public  voice  long  ago  pronounced  a  deci^oi^ 
in  his  favour  by  the  most  unequivocal  of  all  proofs,  the  rapid  and 
extensive  circuktion  of  his  works.  In  the  edition  now  before  us, 
several  of  his  compositions  are  mentioned  as  published  for  the 
nth,  1£th,  and  ISth  time.  It  is  creditable  to  the  public  taste 
that  hb  vmtings  should  have  acquired  this  high  popularity ;  for  their 
excellencies  both  as  to  matter  and  style,  well  deserve  it. 

His  sermons,  35  in  number,  occupy  two  volumes  of  the  present  . 
edition :  and  it  is  on  these  that  his  literary  reputation  will  chiefly 
rest.  We  consider  them  amongst  the  best  productions  of  this 
kind,  which  the  present  times  have  produced.  Without  givii^him 
the  title  of  a  first-rate  master  of  eloquence,  or  placing  him  in  the 
tame  rank  with  a  Barrow  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  for  copiousness  and 
richness  of  invention,  and  the  sublimer  flights  of  genius,  we  would 
claim  for  him  a  respectable  rank  amongst  those  divines  who 
have  composed  useful,  elegant,  and  impressive  pieces  of  putpit 
oratory.  He  appears  to  have  written  with  ease  to  himself,  to 
have  had  a  ready  command  of  words,  and  those  generally  the 
roost  proper.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  total  absence  of 
false  glare  and  inflatiou;  and  on  the  other,  an  elevation  of. 
spirit  which  prevents  his  sinking  into  flatness  and  insipidity. 
The  peculiar  charm  of  his  pulpit  compositions  is  undoubtedly 
that  which  we  mentioned  to  have  characterised  his  manner 
of  preaching  \  a  degree  of  glow  and  animation;  which  shewd  him 
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to  have  entered  with  earnestness  into  his  subject,  and  to  have  had 
ali  his  feelings  uiterested  it  it.  We  see  before  us.  not.  the  cool 
reasoner,  but  the  zealous  impassioned  orator,  who  is  earnestly  bent. 
Hot  merely  on  convincing,  but  on  persuading ;  not  merely  on  pre- 
senting the  truths  pf  which  he  treats,  to  the  understandings  of  his 
hearers,  but  on  impressing  them  deeply  on  their  feelings.  Accord- 
ingly, the  department  in  which  he  particularly  excels,  is  the  appli- 
cation of  his  sttbject  to  the  circumstances  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dresses. If  we  were  disposed  to  find  any  fault  with  the  composition 
of  his  discourses,  it  would  be,  that  he  is  sometimes  a  little  too  de^ 
soltory— there  is  an  occasional  tendency  to  fly  oiF  from  one  topic 
to  another,  ind  to  presd  diflFerent  views  of  the  subject,  in  a  con-' 
iiised  mass  on  die  mind. 

His  lectures '  on  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  occupy  also 
two  volumes  of  this  collection,  have  maintained,  since  their  publi-^ 
cation,  that  popularity  with  which  they  were  received  at  their  j^rst 
delivery.  It  need  not  be  said,  that  they  present  no  cla'un  to  or^-  , 
uality  of  research,  llie  audior  had  merely  kk  view  to  ^xpit^  ^ 
attention  of  the  public  to  useful  and  improving  topics,  by  digeist- 
ing  an  exposition  of  the  gospel  in  an  alluring  form,  and  in  clear  in- 
teUigible  lai^age.  He  has  executed  his  ta^k  with  accuiracy  mi 
judgment.  TTie  lectures  are  not  calculated  for  the  learned  thuo-  . 
logian ;  but  they  will  always  form  a  useful  manual  for  students  an4 
general  readers  who  wish  tS  obtain  information  pn  t)ie  subjects 
of  which  they  treat.  In  these  lectures,  his  happy, talent  of  aid- 
ing a  forcible  application  to  the  feelings  of  .his  hearers^  is,  w€ 
think,  more  conspicuous,  and  more  skilfully  displayed  ths^  in  his 
sennons. 

Among  his  tracts,  his  Essay  on  the  beneficial  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity displays'  more  extensive  research  and  general  ac(uiaintaiu:e 
with  authors  ancient  and  modem,  than  any  other  of  his  produc- 
tions. A  singular  testimony  to  the  merit  of  his  little  tract  conytniny 
ing  *  A  Summary  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,'  is  given  by  jMr. 
Hodgson  (p.  280.)  On  its  being  projected  to  attempt  the  con- 
versiori'of  the  Ceylonese,  several  tracts  on  the  evidences  of  Chiis- 
tianity  were  put  into  the  hands  of  some  intelligent  natives,  ia 
order  to  ascertain  which  was  likely  to  have  most  effect :  they  all 
gave  a  decidefd  preference  to  that  of  the  Bishop,  Accordingly^. 
tfiia  tract  was  translated  into  the  Cingalese  language. 

On  the  whole,  Bishop  Porteus  must  be  pronounced  a  distiq- 
^shed  ornament  of  the  Englisl;  church.  This  church,  if  sh^ 
does  not  rank  him  among  the  greatest  and  incest  prominent  of 
hersonsy  for  genius  and  erudition,  will  place  him  at  the  least; 
fimong  those  who  have  been   most  useful  in  their  geuoration,^ 
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among  those  v^ho  have  been  most  remarkable  for  unfeigned  piety 
and  active  philanthropy.  If  she  does  not  raise  him  to  the  same 
station  with  her  Sherlocks,  her  Warburtons,  and  her  HcM'sleys, 
she  will  delight  to  add  his  name  to  the  list  of  her  Tillotsons  and 
her  Seekers,  of  those  who,  possessing  not  a  soaring  genius,  but 
respectable  talents,  have  devoted  themselves  with  unwearied  in- 
dustry to  the  most  beneficial  pursuits.  Undoubtedly,  there  have 
been  many  English  divines  of  more  commanding  powers,  of  more 
profound  erudition,  of  greater  polemical  acuteness,  than  Bishop 
Forteus ;  but  it  might  not  be  easy  to  name  a  prelate  who  has  sur- 
passed him  in  that  rectitude  of  intention,  benevolence  of  heart, 
and  warmth  of  devotion,  which  are  the  brightest  graces  of  the 
Christian  character;  or  who  has  laboured  with  more  sincere  and 
earnest  zeal,  in  endeavouring  to  purify  the  morals,  to  elevate  the 
piety,  and  to  promote  the  eternal  welfare,  of  his  fellow-creature* 


Art.  III.    Travels  in  the  Island  of  Icelandy  during  the  Summer 
'   of. the.  Year  1810.    By  Sir  George  Steuart  Mackenzie,  Baronet, 
•   rcllow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c.  8cc.    Edin- 
burgh, Constable  and  Co. ;  London,  Longman  and  Co. ;  Cadell 
and.Davies;  Miller;  and  Murray.  4to.  pp.  510.  1811. 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in   Iceland,  in  Jthe  Summer  of  1809-     By 
William  Jackson  Hooker,  F.  L.  S.  aiid  Fellow  of  the  Wenie- 
rian  Society  of  Edinburgh.     London,  Vernor  and  Co. ;  Miller, 
Albemarle-street.  8 vo.  pp.  545.  1811. 

*  A  Part,  how  small,  of  this  terraqueous  globe 
Is  tenanted  by  man !  the  rest  a  waste,  ^  • 

Bocks,  deserts,  frozen  seas,  and  burning  sands, 
Wild  haunts  of  monsters,  poisons,  stings  and  death ! 
Such  is  earth's  melancholy  map  1' 
I5IUCH,  rather,  was  the  gloomy  humour  in  which  Young  con- 
^  templated  it ;  for  in  reality  the  map  is  less  dismal  than  the  poet 
represents  it ;  and  if  he  had  remembered  the  triumphs  over  natural 
difficulties  which  man  obtains,  not  less  by  the  pliability  than  by  the 
fortitude  of  his  nature,  he  might  have  found  matter  for  happier 
contemplations.  The  moral  map,  indeied,  may  well  make  a  wise 
tnan  mournful,  but  not  the  physical  one.  The  Arab,  amid  the  sands 
of  the  desert,  and  the  Greenlander,  amid  snows  and  everlasting  i^e, 
are  equally  contented  with  their  lot:  and  if  we  were  asked  to 
lay  our  finger  upon  that  spot  df  the  globe  where  history  affords 
to  the  philosopher  the  least  cause  for  humiliation  and  sorrow,  it 
^ottld  be  upon  an  island  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  situated  upon  the 
Tei7  limits  of  the  living  world. 
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Whelfaer  Iceland  nvas  -the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients,  is  a 
question  M^hich  has  been  much  discussed,  and  which,  wer«  it  pos- 
sible, it  would  be  of  little  importance  to  determine.  The  first 
person  who  is  known  to  have  seen  it,  was  a  northern  pirate,  hf 
name  Naddoc  or  Naddodr ;  he  was  driven  thither  by  a  tempest  an 
the  year  861,  and  gave  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Snoeland  from 
its  appearance.  His  report  induced  Gardar  Suaversen,  a  Swede, 
to  visit  it,  who,  like  some  of  our  modem  navigators,  unnecessarily^ 
changed  its  name  for  the  sake  of  substituting  his  own.  The  third 
visitor  was  Flokko :  he  took  with  him  some  ravens,  and  when  b9 
supposed  himself  near  the  end  of  his  voyage,  let  one  loose, 
thmking  to  be  directed  by  its  course ;  but  the  bird,  having  soared 
to  a  great  height,  turned  back  toward  Norway.  After  some  daya 
a  second  raven  was  liberated,  which,  like  his  ancestor  of  the  ark, 
could  find  no  rest  for  his  feet,  and  returned  to  the  vessel ;  but  on 
the  third  .and  last  trial,  Ralph  snuffed  the  land,  and  ilew  straight 
towards  it.  Flokko  seems  to  have  gone  either  with  the  intentioa 
of  forming  a  settlement,  or  of  reconnoitering  with  a  view  to  oiie ; 
he  past  one  wmter  at  Watusfiordur,  in  the  gulph  of  Breidafiord, 
and  a  second  on  the  southern  coast ;  and  from  the  quantity  of  ice 
which,  in  the  intervening  spring,  filled  the  gulph,  he  gave  the 
island  its  present  appellation.  Upon  his  report,  a  party  of  Nor- 
wegian nobles,  who  could  not  'brook  their  subjection  to  Harold ' 
Harfagre,  determined  to  emigrate  thither,  under  the  guidance  of 
Ingulf  and  his  kinsman  Hiorleif.  Their  leader  took  with  him  the 
door-posts  of  his  former  dwelling,  and  when  he  approached  the 
coast,  threw  them  into  the  sea,  meaning  to  fix  his  house  upon  the 
spot  where  tbey  should  be  stranded :  this  was  a  customary  super- 
stition among  these  northern  adventurers;,  akin  to,  and  perhaps 
arising  from  a  feeling  still  preserved  with  little  diminution  in  Spain, 
where  the  solar  or  family  floor  is  regarded  with  a  sort  of  reverence, 
and  gives  an  honorary  title  to  old  families.  But  Ingulf  was  borne 
away  in  a  different  direction,  while  that  which  should  have  guided 
him  drifted  out  of  sight.  He  landed  at  a  promontory  in  the  S.  £. 
part  of  t|ie  bland,  called  atohis  day  Ingulfshofdi ;  the  feeling,  how- 
ever, with  which  he  regarded  the  custom  of  his  country  was  so 
Btrong,  that  three  years  afterwards,  when  the  door-posts  were  dis^ 
4!Overed,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  the  auspicious  place,. 
It  happened,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  to  be  the  spot  where  the 
present  capital  of  the  idand  stands. 

Iceland  was  not  in  those  days  the  dreadful  country  which  it  is 
now ;  the  climate  was  far  less  severe,  and  its  tremendous  volca* 
iioes  had  not  yet  broken  out.  The  way  once  open,  adventurers 
followed  in  great  numbers.  Harold  encouraged  this  at  first,  be^ 
cause  it  rid  him  of  turbulent  spirits,  whom  it  might  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  restrain  at  home;  but  the  emigration  became  so  great,  that 
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m  order  to  check  it;  he  imposed  a  fine  of  four  ounces  of  silver  upon 
•very  person  who  should  leave  Norway  ta  settle  in  Iceland.  In 
tb^  course  of  threescore  years,  the  whole  of  the  coasts  and  most  of 
the  habitable  parts  are  said  to  have  been  peopled.  Danes  and 
Swedes,  as  well  as  Norwegians,  repaired  thither,  and  emigrants  even 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  leader  of  every  fresh  party  esta- 
blished himself  like  a  feudal  cliief,  dispossessing  those  who  werct 
weaker  than  himself,  if  he  did.  not  find  a  track  to  his  mind  which 
was  unoccupied.  After  half  a  century  of  continual  broils,  an  end 
was  put  to  this  anarchy  by  the  establishment  of  a  general  govem- 
i)aent.  The  island  was  divided  into  four  provinces,  each  under  an 
hereditary  governor;  these  were  subdiviiled  into  twelve  depart* 
ments,  each  also  having  its  hereditary  lord ;  and  these  again  into 
smaller  districts,  called  hreppar,  which  w^e  under  four  elective 
magistrates,  whose  business  it  was  to  maintain  good  order,  and 
especially  to  attend  to  the  condition  and  management  of  the  poor, 
£very  hreppar  had  its  assembly,  composed  of  all  the  inhabitants 
who  possessed  a  certain  property,  and  were  of  unblemished  charac- 
ter ;  their  proceedings  were  under  the  cognizance  of  the  assembly 
of  the  department,  which  was  composed  of  the  lord  and  of  deputies 
from  the  hreppars  ;  an  appeal  lay  fro.n  hence  to  the  provincial  as- 
sembly, and  finally  to  the  states  general,  who  held  their  smnual 
meeting  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Thingvalla. 

This  great  assembly  was  <;alled  the  Althingy  and  nothing  can  be 
more  striking  than  the  picture  which  it  presented.  The  magis- 
trates, the  legislators,  and  the  assembled  people  lived  in  tentSi 
fntched  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Oxeraa,*  where  it  enters  tba 
ake.  Tlie  lake  us  about  ten  miles  long,  and  from  three  to,  seven 
.  in  breadth.  It  is  a  wild  and  dreary  scene,  bearing  ai^ound  it 
marks  of  the  convulsions  of  nature.  There  9xp  two  ialanda  in 
the  lake,  composed  entirely  of  volcanic  matter.  The  mountains  at 
the  southern  end  continually  send  up  vapour  from  their  hot  springs; 
some  of  the  rocks  have  been  rent  by  eardiquakes,  and  others  formed 
by  kva.  Wjien  the  Althing  was  originally  instituted,  these  con- 
vulsiona  had  not  laid  the  country  waste ;  but  it  must  always  have 
been  a  solemn  scene.  The  assembly  took  place  in  the  open  air  ppon 
&e" grass:  and  if  any  culprits  were  condemned. to  deatlp^  the  men 
were  beheaded  upon  an  islet  in  the  river;  the  women  drowned  ia 
ii.  deep  pool.  Here^  for  n^ore  than  eight  centuiiea^  the  general  a3 
sembly  was  held,  till,  about  ten  years  9%Of  it  was  removed  to  Reikia 
wik,  somewhat  perhaps  to  the  imoiediate  convenience  of  the  p^ple, 
yet  with  some  mjury  to  their  feelings^  and  with  an  oininous  disre- 
apect  of  antiquity,  and  of  all  which  deaerves  veneration.  Here  the 
Langman  or  JLangsaugutmadur  presided,  the  chief  magbtrate  dP 
the  whole  island,  who  held  bis  place,  as  long  as  he  filled  it  to  the 
satisliMition  of  the  nation.  .  Ue  .was  the  public  speaktr;  theaiju* 
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preme  judge,  and  had  the  charge  of  promulgating  aH  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  Althing.  Under  this  system,  though  frequently 
disturbed'  by  iutestine  broUs,  Iceland  flourished  as  an  independent 
republic  for  nearly  400  years.  In  1260  the  people  consented,  in 
an  evil  hpur,  to  become  subjects  of  the  King  of  Norway;  with 
Norway  they  were  united  to  the  dominion  of  Denmark,  and  the 
consequences  of  that  union  are  to  be  seen  in  their  present  state. 

Guided  by  a  happy  instinct,  says  M.  Mallet,  tlie  Icelanders 
established  their  fine  constitution  at  (Mice,  as  beea  from  their  hives. 
The  truth  is,  that  they  followed  the  order  of  the  hive  from  which 
which  they  had  swarmed,  making  6nly  such  alterations  as  adapted 
it  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  In  one  ma- 
terial circumstance  they  differed  from  the  other  branches  of  the 
great  northern*  family,  by  whom  the  kingdoms  of  modem  Europe 
were  founded ;  and  to  this,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  all  the  writers  upon  Iceland,  the  activity  and  prosperity 
of  their  golden  age  may  in  great  measure  be  attributed.  They  had 
taken  possession  of  a  country  which  was  uninhabited,  and  gaining 
it  thus  by  occupancy  instead  of  conquest,  the  great  evils  of  thd 
feudal  system  had  no  existence  among  them.  Slavery  was  unknown 
among  the  Icelanders,  and  they  escaped  those  ages  of  oppression 
and  barbarism,  through  which  all  the  Gothic  kingdoms  past  in  dieir 
progress,  before  the  coiHpierors  and  the  conquered  w^re  blended 
into  ()ne  people,  and  a  common  language  had  been  produced  by 
the  intermixture.  Centuries  elapsed  before  the  English  tongue  be- 
came as  polished  as  the  Saxon  was  during  the  heptarchy :  it  is  true, 
We  had  authors  who  wrote  in  Latin,  but  their  writings  could  have 
no  influence  upon  the  people ;  whereas  the  Icelanders,  from  diB 
time  .of  their  first  settlement,  hadtheir  own  poets  and  historianat,  and 
were  thus,  when  compared  vnth  the  rest  of  Europe,  a  literal^  as 
well  a»  a  frer  people. 

The  local  situation  of  their  country  vi^s  also  a  material  advantage 
in  those  ages ;  they  felt  the  benefit  of  inhabiting  an  island  as  we  do 
now,  being  removed  from  all  the  wars  of  the  continent ;  and  they 
felt  it  when  we  did  not,  because  Iceland  had  nothing  which  tovid 
tempt  the  Vikingr  to  ravage  its  shores ;  when  in  England  ^ktcxt 
were  to  be  found  the  remains  of  Roman  luxury  and  the  produce  of 
Saxon  labour,  gold  and  silver  in  the  monasteries,  com  in  the  gra*- 
liaries,  and  memi  and  ale  and  wine  in  the  cellars*  The  sea  kings 
never  weiot  north  in  their  expeditions :  it  was  only  by  bettering  their 
dimate  flmt  they  could  find  the  booty  of  which  they  were  in  seairbi. 
feeland  offered-  nothing  which  (hey  did' not  possess  at  home. 

The  enterpriaes  of  the  Icelanders  took  a'diffiBrent  direction,,  pafo** 
Iwftly  because  tbey  could  not  govoisth  without  encountering  a  people 
stronger  than  themf<elves.     Erich  Raudi^  or  the  Redhesded,  was 
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banished  for  three  years,  for  having  islain  a  neighbouring  chief;  it 
so  happened  that  a  man,  by  name  Gmibroern,  had.  not  long  before 
discovered  land  to  the  westward;  the  exile  sailed  in  quest  of  it,  win* 
tered  at  an  island,  examined  the  main  land  during  the  second  year^ 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  third,  returned  and  persuaded  many  ojf  - 
fiis  countrymen  to  form  a  settlement  in  this  new  country ;  which 
he  called  Greenland,  as  if  by  its  name  to  denote  the  advantages 
which,  according  to  his  description,  it  possessed  over  their  land 
of  ice  and  snow.  So  successful  were  these  representations,  that 
xio  fewer  than  five  and  twenty  ships  followed  him  thither ;  but  of 
these  only  fourteen  reached  their  destination.  They  settled  in 
East,  or  as  it  is  now  called  Olrf  or  Lost  Greenland ;  an  appella- 
tion which  denotes  the  singular  and  melancholy  fate  of  this  onc9 
flourishing  colony.  Fresh  colonists  pursued  their  course  both 
from  Iceland  and  Norway,  and  the  country  was  peopled  both  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  as  high  as  latitude  60.  The  new  colony 
was  formed  before  the  conversion  of  the  mother  country :  but  all  the 
Gothic  nations  have  been  converted  witli  remarkable  facility,  and  . 
these  Greenlanders  soon  became  Christians,  and  received  a  bishop 
from  Norway. 

The  loss  of  this  colonv  is  one  of  the  most  singular  events  in  hu« 
man^  history ;  their  loss  it  may  literally  be  called,  for,  to  u^  the 
words  whic)^  Montgomery  has  so  well  applied  to  a  different  oc* 
casion, 

*  This  sole  meinorial  of  their  lot 

,  Remains;  thfy  were — and  thiey  are  not.' 

The  last  authentic  accounts  of  their  existence  are  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  centiu*y.  The  pestilence  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Black  Death,  devastated  Europe  in  the  middle  of  that 
century,  is  supposed  to  have  reached  this  remotest  region  of  the 
north.  In  Iceland  two-thirds  of  the  population  were  cut  off  by  it; 
it  is  therefore  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  their  neighbours  should 
have  escaped  the  satne  dreadful  visitation,  especially  as,  unlike 
other  j^stilences,  the  farther  north  it  proceeded  the  more  destruc- 
tively it  raged.  But  the  room  made  by  such  ravages  would  soon 
have  been  filled  up,  and  there  is  reason  to  attribute  die  loss  of  East 
Greenland  to  a  more  permanent  evil.  During  the  winter  of  1348^ 
the  whole  of  the  coast  of  Iceland  was  frozen,  so  that  a  horseman 
might  have  ridden  from  cape  to  cape  round  the  island.  Such  a 
circumstance  had  never  occurred  before  since  the  country  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  this  winter  the  accumula** 
tion  of  ice  began,  which  has  blocked  up  the  coast  of  East  Greea*- 
-land.  The  drift-ice,  collecting  along  its  shore,  maintained  its 
ground  during  one  inauspicious  summer:  if  a  land  breeze  had 
arisen  aifd  sent  it  on  its  way  to  better  latitudeSi  Iceland  and  Lap- 
land" would  not  have  been  at  this  day  the  cheerless  regions  which 
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they  arc ;  but  having  resisted  the  summer,  it  took  root,  as  it 
ti'ere,  along  the  coast  and  has  continued  to  increase,  producinjr 
effects  upon  the  climate  of  the  north^  which  we  ourselves  in  some 
degree  experience! 

The  spirit  which  founded  the  empire  of  Manoa  for  the  Incas^ 
and  placed  the  ten  tribes  beyond  the  Sabbatical  river,  has  been 
busy  with  the  lost  Greenlanders.  A  Dominican  is  said  to  have  re^ 
turned  from  a  Greenland  convent  of  his  own  order  in  1545.  It  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  and,  according  to  his  account,  heated  by 
a  fountain  of  hot  water,  which  served  for  all  the  culinary  purpojses 
of  the  community  and  was  conveyed  by  pipes  through  all  their 
apartments.  The  brethren  also  irrigated  their  garden  from  the 
«ame  source,  and  by  this  means  produced  the  most  delightful 
flowers  and  fruits  in  a  land  of  ice  and  snow.  A  tale  worthy  to  have 
been  invented  by  Urreta  himself,  behig  as  veracious,  but  in  better 
keeping  than  his  history  of  the  monastery  of  Plurimanos  in  Abys- 
sinia, four  leagues  in  circumference,  which  is  inhabited  by  9000 
Dominicans,  and  contains  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  library.  Urreta^ 
indeed,  was  an  outrageous  liar  even  in  his  own  order,  who,  in  that 
catholic  accomplishment,  bear  away  the  bell  from  all  others :  the 
Greenland  story  is  a  modest  fiction,  and  whenever  history  oflFers  a 
chasm  of  this  kind,  the  fabler,  who  fills  it  up,  finds  willing  listeners 
to  his  inventions ;  so  much  more  delightful  is  it  to  indulge  the  imagi- 
nation than  to  exercise  the  reason.  Wild  as  it  is,  this  tale  obtained 
belief,  and  for  more  than  a  century  geographers  repeated  it  after 
each  other,  and  inserted  in  their  maps  the  Canobium  S,  Thoma* 
The  last  report  of  the  lost  Nonvegian  colony  comes  down  to 
1 752,  when  the  Moravian  missionaries  heard,  from  a  native  tra** 
velleir,  of  a  people  on  the  east  side  of  greater  stature  than  the 
Oreenlanders,  with  black  hair  and  great  beards;  and  who  were 
the  terror  of  the  other  inhabitants,  because  having  once  been  com- 
pelled to  eat  human  flesh  by  the  severity  of  a  winter  fanune,  they 
had  continued  the  diet  by  choice,  and  made  mikkiak  of  their 
dead;  that  is,  they  laid  them  in  a  pit  wi&  other  meat,  and  so  eat 
the  flesh  half  raw  and  half  frozen.  These  human  Ghowb  were  not, 
however,  content,  like  the  Tapuyas  of  Brazil,  to  let  their  friends  die 
a  natural  death  before  they  ale  them ;  they  killed  the  old  and  the 
orphans ;  and  if  a  stranger  appeared  among  them  he  was  fair  game. 
Such  a  race  there  may  be ;  but  their  black  hair,  as  well  as  their 
manners,  shews  them  not  to  be  the  remains  of  Eric  the  Red-Head's 
colony.  The  only  certain^  intelligence  was  procured  by  Egede,  ft 
man  whom  the  Romanists  would  have  stiled  a  saint  had  he  be-  * 
longed  to  their  communion ;  and  whom  it  does  not  become  a 
Christian  of  any  communion  to  mention  without  admiration  and  re- 
verence. In  one  of  his  expeditions  to  ihe  inlet,  called  Ball's  river, 
he  foimd  the  ruins  of  a  church  in  a  beautiful  valley^  and  clay-houses 
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likewise  in  ruins,  and  overgrown  with  grass  and  thickets  of  birch, 
willow,  elder  and  juniper.  In  another  expedition,  at  a  place  which 
the  Greelanders  called  Kakoktok,  between  the  60  and  6i  d^rees, 
he  found  the  ruins  of  a  churchy  50  feet  long  and  twenty  broad, 
having  one  great  house  and  many  smaller  ones  near  it,  and  the  walls 
of  the  church-yard  yet  standing.  He  cleared  away  a  heap  of  rubbish 
from  the  church,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  Norwegian  antiquities. 
The  Greenlanders,  who  were  with  him,  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
upon  to  perform  this  labour,  fearing  that  the  souls  of  those  who 
were  buried  there  would  take  vengeance  for  being  disturbed. 
They  could  do  little  for  want  of  proper  tools :  all  that  they  dis- 
covered  were  a  few  coals,  bones,  and  broken  urns  ;  proving  either 
that  the  place  had  been  used  for  burial  before  the  colonists-  were 
converted,  or  that,  after  their  conversion,  they  burnt  their  dead. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  the  Icelanders,  and  the  establish- 
ment there  of  a  colony  from  East  Greenland,  are  facts  which  no 
writer  will  now  pretend  to  controvert :  all  traces  of  this  settlement 
are  lost  at  a  very  early  age.  The  latest  account  is  that  in  1 J21. 
About  a  century  after  thediscovery,  a  bishop  from  Greenland  went 
thither  to  convert  the  settlers.  It  seems  probable  that  they  were  cut 
off  by  tlie  natives  whom  they  called  Skraellings,  who  crost  over  to 
West  Greenland,  and  are  believed  to  have  contributed  to  the  ex* 
tinction  of  the  Iceland-colony.  We  now  know  that  these  people 
are  Esquimaux,  a  knowledge  which  the  Moravian  missionaries 
have  procured  for  us;  and  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  to  find  one 
of  the  most  feeble  of  the  American  tribes,  not  in  numbers,  but  ia 
strength  and  stature,  appearing  as  a  formidable  and  destructive  ene- 
my to  men  of  the  race  of  the  conquerors  of  Europe. 

The  discoveries  and  settlements  of  the  Icelanders  were  made 
before  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  That  event  took  place  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  tenth  century  :  the  first  missionary  who  is 
known  to  have  preached  among  them  was  a  Saxon  bishop  by  name 
Friederic;  the  first  church  was  built  in  984^  by  Thorvard  Bodvar- 
fion.  Baptism  in  tliose  days  was  performed  by  immersion,  and 
many  persons  who  had  no. other  objection  to  receiving  the  new  re- 
ligion, objected  to  this  initiatory  rite :  because  it  would  be  in- 
decent they  said,  to  go  naked  into  the  water  like  boys.  A  sort  of 
compromise  was  made  with  th^n :  they  renounced  paganism  by 
suffering  themselves  to  be  signed  witli  the  cross;  and  though  this 
did  not  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  Christians,  it  gave  them 
the  privilege  of  eating  with  those  who  were  baptized,  aiid  of 
being  buried  close  to  the  church«yard.  It  is  apparent  from  this 
account,  that  the  missionaries  were  politic  enough,  like  the  Moors 
ID  India,  to  hold  up  their  religion  as  more  honourable  than  that 
ef  the  idolaters.    The  Irish  also  scrupled  at  immersion,  but  it 
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WAS  for  a  widely  different  reason :  originid  sin  was  too  Hsonvcnient^ 
as  well  as  too  agreeable  a  thing  for  them  to  be  content  to  part  with 
k  entirely,  so  *■  they  used/  says  Stanihurst,  '  a  damnable  supersti- 
tion; leaving  the  right  arm  of  their  infants  unchristened,  (as  they 
term  it,)  to  the  intent  it  might  give  a  more  ungracious  and  deadly 
blow.'  The  Irish  made  another  curious  improvement  upon  baptism : 
water  .was  good  enough,  they  thought,  for  the  infants  of  the  poor ; 
but  gentlemen's  children  ^'ere  baptized  in  milk : — ^it  is  odd  that  they 
did  not  give  the  preference  to  whiskey. 

The  Skalds  were  the  great  opponents  of  Christianity  in  Iceland ; 
for  the  same  reason  that  Demetrius  the  silversmith  and  his  crafts- 
men opposed  it  at  Ephesus.  The  mythology  of  the  country  was 
in  great  measure  their  own  invention ;  or  at  least  they  did  for  it  what 
Hesiod  seems  to  have  done  for  the  fables  of  the  Greeks.  But  it 
was  less  their  profession  than  their  vanity  which  was  wounded  by 
the  threatened  triumph  of  another  faith ;  for  from  this  juythology 
they  had  made  up  a  poetical  language  as  strange  as  the  ^  Corre» 
spoudencies'  of  Swedenborg.  Had  the  missionaries  been  like  the 
Quakers,  who  insist  upon  christening  the  days  of  tlie  week,  this  ob«^ 
Btacle  might  have  been  insurmountable — ^th^  poets,  however,  have 
always  enjoyed  a  dispensation  for  as  much  paganism  as  suited 
them,' — ^till  Mr.  Toogood  and  the  editors  of  the  Methodist  Ma*- 
sazine  agreed  that  the  beathenbh  word  Muse  was  not  to  be  tolerated 
m  Christian  poetry :  and  the  Skalds,  by  virtue  of  this  dispensation, 
continued  to  exercise  their  craft  after  they,  had  found  it  expedient 
to  change  th^  faith. 

Von  Troil  gives  a  good  sample  of  their  figurative  stile.  ^  I  bang 
ilie  round  beaten  gaping  snake  on  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  the 
mountain  bird,  at  the  gallows  of  Odin's  shield.'  The  round  beaten . 
gaping  snake  is,  in  Skaldic  phrase,  a  ring ;  the  end  of  the  bridge  of 
the  mountain  bird,  is  aiinger,  because  the  falconer  carries  tfaeiiawk 
<m  his  hand.  Odin  is  put  for  the  sake  of  dignity.  It  was  usual  to 
hang  the  shieldi  on  the  arm,  and  hanging  suggested  the  ingeiiious 
antonomasia  of  gallows  for  arms :  so  that  the  sum  total  of  this 
nonsense,  when  put  into  plain  language,  is  merely,  I  place  the  ring 
on  the  finger.*    Hof,  in  Icelandic,  has  tlie  same  meaning  as  its  £ng^ 

•  It  U  worthy  of  remark  that  Gongora,  unquestionably  a  roan  of  great  powers, 
invented  a  ttyle  of  poetry  precisely  similar  to  this  in  Spain,  two  centuries  ago, 
in  the  golden  age  of  Spanish  literature;  and  what  is  luore  extraordinary,  thcsr\W 
found  admirers.     The  first  half  dozen  lines  of  liis  Soledades  will  show  the  rt  setubliince. 

Era  del  ano  la  estaciun  floricla 

£n  que  el  mentido  rot>ador  de  Earopa 

(Media  luna  las  arraa^  de  su  frenle, 

Y  el  sol  todos  los  rayos  de  su  peLo) 

Luciente  honor  del  Cielo 

£q  carapos  d«  Zafiro  pace  estrelUs. 
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lish  d^rivatiTe,  hoof;  but  it  likewise  means  decency  and  modera- 
tion:, and  if  an  Icelandic  poet  wished  to  mention  either  of  those 
qualities,  it  was  considered  an  el^ancy  to  express  them  by  some 
periphrasis  for  a  horse's  hoof.  We  are  told  that  this  diction  was 
fashionable,  but  that  it  can  ever  have  been  popular  is  impossible ; 
and  it  is  equally  impossible  diat  any  men  of  real  genius  should  eyer 
have  continued  to  wrap  up  their  meaning  in  such  cumbrous  cir- 
cumlocutions. In  fact,  the  best  pieces -of  Runic  poetry  which  hava 
reached  us  are  free  from  such  absurdity. 

The  Runic  poems  resemble  the  Welsh  in  the  endless  complexity 
t>f  their  metre.  That  the  Gododin  of.  Aneurin,  and  the  Hirlas 
Song  of  Cyveilioc  shouTd  breathe  the  same  spirit,  and  savour  of  the 
aame  manners  as  the  Death  Song  of  R^ner  was  to  be  expected ; 
but  that  the  Keltic  and  Runic  bards  should  equally  have  studied  all 
the  artifices  of  versification,  and  that  anything  so  complex  as  dieirart  ^ 
of  poetry  should  have  been  invented  in  ages  so  barbarous,  are  curi- 
ous facts  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Perhaps  the  Welsh,  though 
they  hated  the  Saxons,  knew  the  fame  of  the  Skalds,  and  imitated 
tfaein,  thinking  the  same  skill  might  be  displayed  to  more  advan- 
tage in  a  richer  and  more  harmonious  language,  lliis'  is  probable,, 
.•because  their  earlier  poems,  which  are  considerably  anterior  to  any 
that  vre  possess  of  Gothic  growth,  are  ruder  in  their  construction. 
The  Welsh  remains  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  deeply  is  the 
world  of  letters  indebted  to  the  excellent  and  leamed|  historian  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  for  so  incontestably  establishing  their  authenti- 
city, and  to  the  individual,*  who  at  his  sii^le  expense  has  so  ma- 
nificenlty  secured  them  Irom  falther  danger  by  means  of  the  press : 
they  contain  nothing,  however^  so  curious  as  the  efirlier  and  later 
Eddas. 

But  was  the  mythology  of  the  Edda  at  any  time  the  be- 
lief of  the  Gothic  nations  ?  Certainly  not  more  than  the  tales  in 
Ovid's  Metamoiphoses  were  the  belief  of  the  Romans,  and  pro- 
bably less,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bkalds  went  en 
with  their  work  of  invention  long  after  the  conversion  of  these  peo- 
pie  to  Christianity.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Sazo- 
<Srammaticu»:  and  Verstegau,  Schediusand  Sammes  show  no  other 
resemblance  to  this  highly  poetical  system,  than  that  of  a  few  names. 
The  days  of  the  week  are  seven  good  witnesses  and  true,  and  four 
of  the  seven  bear  testimony  that  the  superstition  of  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers differed  considerably  from  the  machinery  of  the  Skalds. 
Sunday  and  Monday  are  not  classical  Pagans ;  if  they  were,  they 
would  have  been  SWday  and  Xtf nday  :-rlthe  Roman  etymolc^ 
—  ?■■■-■'■"■■'■■■  — — — "        ■■  ■ 

*  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  It  is  no  ezaggention  to  say  that  this  gentteimn  has  gWen  a 
jHOxe  mttaificeDt  ^foot  of  his  lore  of  Uteraturt  than  any  of  its  boasted  patrons. 
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would  have  been  preserved  as  it  is  in  die  five  unchristened  days  of 
.  the  Spaniards.  Verstegan's  portraits  would  have  come  to  us  with 
n^ore  authority^  if  he  had  told  us  when  the  idols  sat  for  them — but 
we  know  from  Caesar  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  gods  of  the  Ger* ' 
mans — ^in  the  Edda  they  only  appear  in  a  very  insignificant  fabl^ 
and  Tuisco  and  Seator  do  not  appear  there  at  all.  It  is  manifest 
therefore  that  the  Skalds  have  dropt  half  the  mythology;  and  thin 
renders  it  probable  that  they  modelled  to  their  own  fancy  what 
they  retained.  Lok^  though  in  the  Edda  he  is  evidently  the  de- 
vil of  a  sportive  imagination^  seems  to  have  left  his  traces  in  our 
.M»ord  luck — ^with  the  Romans  the  very  reverse  of  this  process 
took  place:  when  they  erected, altars  to  Fortune^  the  personage 
originated  from  the  word,  with  us  the  word  owes  its  origin  to  ^ 
personage.  This  is  the  difference  between  the  superstition  of  a 
.barbarous  ai^d  a  civilized  people.  Apotheoses  of  this  kind  have 
not  entirely  ceased;  tney  are  still  in  use  among  the  poets^  and  at 
less  expence  of  diction  than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  Then 
if  the  poet  thought  proper  to  elevate  hope  or  fear,  or  any  other  of 
the  family,  into  the  rank  of  an  existing  being,  it  was  necessary  to 
designate  the  gender ;  but  since  the  last  improvements  in  printMig, 
the  reader  is  let  into,  the  secret  more  easily.  It  is  but  beginning 
the  word  with  a  capital  letter,  now  that  the  other  substantives 
have  ceased  to  be  thus  distinguished ;  and  presto,  the  metamor- 
phosis is  complete. 

Travellers  in  the  days  of  Romance  write  of  a  country  called  Ha- 
nyson,  where  »  generation  of  Christians  were  preserved  frotn  'a 
cursed  Emperor  of  Persia,  that  hight  Saures/  by  being  miraculously 
enveloped  with  a  cloud  of  darkness.  That  darkness,  it  was  said, 
was  an  impenetrable  rampart  for  them  and  their  posterity,  while 
those  within  lived  in  the  light  and  under  the  blessiug  of  Heaven. 
The  people  of  the  adjoining  country  could  hear  at  times  their  voices 
and  the  crowing  of  cocks  and  the  neighing  of  steeds;  but  all  com- 
munication was  impossible.  Iceland,  in  its  b^t  ages,  was  almost 
as  much  ,concealed  from  the  rest  of  the-Christian  world,  enjoying, 
during  the  long  twilight  which,  in  Europe,  preceded  the  diawn  of 
knowledge,  not  indeed  a  sunshuie  of  its  own,  but  a  clear  bo- 
Teal  light.  For  several  centuries  the  Icelanders  seem  to  have  suf- 
fered no  political  evils  whatever;  an  exemption,  of  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  affords  no  other  example :  Arcadia,  alas !  belongs 
to  the  poets,  and  Iceland  would  not  have  enjoyed  this  golden  age^ 
but  for  its  poverty  and  its  iron  climate. 

It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  a  country  more  extraordinary 
than  this  island  for  natural  reasons;  but  the  old  accounts  of  it 
made  it  extraordinary  in  a  difierent  way.  For  it  seems  that  though 
Nicholas  de  Lyn,  the  friar  of  Oxford,  whose  discovery  of  the  north 
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pole  is  laid  down  by  Gerard  Mercator,  and  attested  by  no  less  a  man 
than  Master  John  Dee,  touched  at  Iceland,  it  excited  much  less  of 
his  attention  than  the  Nigra  Rupes,  the  huge  black  rock  of  many  miles 
in  circuit,  which  was  the  point  of  his  discovery ;  and  though  he  fur- 
nished King  Edward  HI.  with  his  Inventio  Fortnnata,  qui  liher  in- 
dpit  a  grada  54  mqne  adpotnm^  the  people  of  England  and  of  Ger- 
many were  still  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  Iceland,  and  the  Icelander* 
were  in  bad  repute  for  a  very  singular  reason.  Hecia  was  supposed 
to  be  the  mouth  of  hell ;  a  fact  which  could  not  be  doubted  after  the 
report  of  certain  credible  mariners,  who  in  the  mid  sea  between 
Germany  and  that  island,  when  they  were  going  right  before  the 
breeze  with  all  sails  set,  met  the  soul  of  the  Bishop  of  Bremen  in 
a  ship  sailing  against  wind  and  weather  as  swifdy  as  themselves, 
bomad  for  the  burning  mountain.  HecIa  therefore  was  concluded 
to  be  the  shortest  way  to  Pandsemonium,  and  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  people  would  live  so  near  the  devil  without  having  deal- 
ings with  him.  This  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  early  cosmogra- 
phists,  and  even  so  late  a  writer  as  Peter  Heylyn,  though  he  says 
that  to  judicious  men  the  natural  reason  of  these  flames  is  plain 
and  obvious,  assures  us,  nevertheless,  that  '  few  of  the  people  but 
have  some  familiar  spirit  to  do  them  service ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  endeavours  of  the  ministers  to  purge  them  from  their  impie^, 
yet  it  is  so  grafted  in  them,  that  they  cannot  leave  it.' 

Peter  Heylyn  ought  to  have  known  better,  because  Hakluyt  had 
-published  Amgrim  Jonas's  account  of  the  country  threescore  yearn 
•before  this  senseless  calumny  was  repeated.  Amgrim  Jonas's  treatise 
owed  its  birth  to  a  feeling  of  patriotic  indignation  at  themisfepresen- 
tations  which  were  at  that  time  current  in  Europe.  The  particular 
cause  of  provocation  was  a  description,  or  rather  a  lampoon  in  verse, 
which  made  the  good  Bishop  of  Olen  exceedingly  smgry.  *  There 
came  to  light,'  says  he,  *  at  Hamburgh  about  the  year  of  Christ 
"156 1,  2t,  very  deformed  imp,  begotten  by  a  certain  pedlar  of  Gei^ 
many;  namely,  a  book  of  German  rhymes,  of  all  that  ever  were 
read  the  most  filthy  and  slanderous  against  the  nation  of  Iceland. 
Neither  did  it  suffice  the  base  printer  once  to  send  abroad  that 
base  brat,  but  he  must  publish  it  also  three  or  four  times  over,  that 
he  might  hereby,  what  lay  in  him,  more  deeply  disgrace  our  inno- 
cent nation : — so  great  was  the  malice  of  this  printer,  and  his  de- 
*sire  so  greedy  to  get  lucre  by  a  thing  unlawful.  His  name  is  Joa- 
chim Lion,  a  man  worthy  to  become  lion's  food/  Bishop  Thorlak, 
when  he  made  this  bitter  jest,  must  have  been  in  a  disposition  to 
pass  rigorous  laws  against  libelling ;  but  as  it  was  impossible  to 
make  a  second  Daniel  of  the  printer,  first,  because  he  was  not' in 
Iceland,  and  secondly,  because  if  he  had  been  there,  there  was  no 
lion's  deu  belonging  to  the  episcopal  court,  the  bishop  had  re- 
course 
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course  to  a  much  better  mode  of  proce^ing;  that  of  employing 
Aragrim  Jonas  to  write  a  true  account  of  the  country/in  coafuta^ 
tion  of  this  false  one. 

Bishop  Thorlak  was  as  zealous  for  the  welfare,  as  for  the  honour 
of  his  country,  and  bis  memory  is  deservedly  reverenced.  He  first 
established  a  printing  office  there,  and  by  his  means  the  Bible  was 
published  in  the  Icelandic  tongue, — for  the  Reformation,  after  a 
diort  struggle,  had  obtained  a  complete  victory  in  Iceland.  The 
press,  had  it  existed  in  earlier  e^es,  might  have  saved  some  of  the 
old  Icelandic  heroes  considerable  trouble  in  recording  their  achieve**' 
ments.  Olof  of  Hiardarbult  carved  the  history  of  his  adventures 
upon  the  rafters  of  his  house;  and  Thorkil  Hake  did  die  same  thing 
upon  his  chair  and  his  bedstead.  But  the  golden  days  of  the  Ice- 
landers were  over  before  they  received  these  blessings.  *  Their  houses/ 
says  Jonas,  '  were  built  from  ancient  time  stately  and  sumptuously 
enough,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  with  timber, 
stones,  and  turf,  until  such  time  a;;  traffic  and  exchange  of  wares 
began  to  cease  between  them  and  the  Norwegians,  who  were  w6nt  to 
supply  th^n  with  timber,  and  for  that  cause  now  our  houses  be^- 
gin  to  decay ;  when  neither  we  have  woods  convenient  for  build-* 
ing,  nor  yet  there  are  now  a-days,  as  there  wei  e  in  old  times,  trees 
cast  upon  our  shores  by  the  benefit  of  the  sea,  which  may  in  any 
sort  relieve  us ;  wbereupoii  many  of  our  country  villages  are  much 
decayed  frcmi  their  ancient  integrity — some  whereof  be  fallen  to 
the  ground,  and  others  be  very  ruinous.'  The  Norwegians  were 
themselves  a  declining  people,  for  the  same  cause  as  the  Icelanders, 
because  they  had  ceased  to  be  independent,  and  because  they  had 
not  yet  recovered  the  havoc  made  by  the  black  pestilence,  and  felt 
the  effects  of  the  increased  rigour  of  the  climate.  The  failure  of 
the  drift  wood  which  is  thus  mentioned  is  curious,  because  Hor- 
rebow  150  years  afterwards  says,  that  great  quantities  of  fiue  large 
timber  every  year  came  floating  ashore,  and  that  the  people  not 
having  i|ieans  of  transporting  it  to  their  countrymen  in  other  parts 
of  the  island  who  are  in  want  of  fuel,  nor  able  to  consume  the  whole 
themselves,  let  it  lie  in  heaps  and  rot.  Mr.  Hooker  also  tells  us, 
that  much  timber  is  cast  upon  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts. 
The  inference  dierefore  seems  to  be,  that  when  Jonas  wrote,  some 
chance  accumulation  of  ice  had  diverted  the  current  which  set  in 
for  these  shores.  The  Greenlanders  are  supplied  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  owe  to  this  provision  their  sole  means  of  subsistence ; 
their  houses,  their  boats,  even  their  arrows  are  made  of  the  wood 
which  the  sea  wafts  to  them ;  and  if  their  necessities  were  not  thus 
provided  for,  the  country  would  be  uninhabitable.  ^Ihis  drift  wood 
consists  chiefly  of  fir :  aspins,  willow,  alder  and  birch  are  also  found, 
and  larch  and  cedar  ^  whence  it  comes  seems  not  yet  to  have  been  as^ 
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certained.  Iceland  itself  at  one  time  abounded  with  forests.  The 
first  settlers  are  said  to  have  cut  their  way  through  the  duckets; 
this  however  may  possibly  mean  nothiug  more  than  the  brudi- 
wood  which  still  exists  there ;  but  the  bog-wood,  and  die  roots  of 
trees  which  are  sometimes  found,  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  climate  of  Iceland  was  not  too  se-^ 
vere  for  the  growth  of  forest  trees;  Von  Troil  supposes  that  die 
auiturbrand  has  been  formed  by  lava,  which  sweeping  away  whole 
woods,  charred  them  by  l^urning  and  smothering  them  at  the 
same  time :  but  he  forgets  that  trees,  if  swept  away  by  the  lava^ 
would  have  floated  uponlt  like  straws  upon  a  stream ;  and  by 
Horrebow's  account  it  is  found  in  layers  between  die  rod^s.  Sir 
G.  Mackenzie  did  not  visit  that  part  of  the  country  where  this  re- 
markable substance  is  procured. 

Jonas  complains  of  the  want  of  foreign  trade :  in  those  days 
Iceland  had  little  to  offer  to  the  merchant.  There  was  its 
eyder-down,  which  is  still  ond  of  its  main  commodities ;  its  ling^ 
which  in  the  1 7  th  century  was  accounted  in  England  '  a  fit  dish 
for  a  nobleman's  table;'  and  its  falcons,  which  were  worthy 
to  take  flight  from  a  prince's  hand,  They  are  remarkable  for  k 
greater  variety  of  plumage  than  is  found  on  any  other  of  the  tribe. 
The  whjte  falcon  is  die  rarest  variety :  all  that  are  taken  of  this  och 
lour  are  still  reserved  for  the  King  of  Denmark^  who,  ^iccording 
to  Mr.  Hooker, '  sets  so  high  a  value  upon  them,  and  so  little  upon 
the  lives  of  his  oppressed  subjects,  that  a  law  has  been  enacted, 
declaring  it  death  to  any  one  who  shall  destroy  one  of  these  birds/ 
The  sentence  should  not  have  begun  in  the  present  tense,  for  the 
law  is  in  the  spirit  of  our  old  forest  laws,  and  cannot  be  of  much 
later  date.  Old  writers  relate  an  odd  custom  of  the  hawks  of 
Norway :  the  last  bird  which  they  caught  on  a  winter's  day,  they 
tpok  home  alive,  that  he  might  keep  their  feet  warm  at  night;  and 
in  the  morning  when  they  let  him  go,  they  noticed  which  way  he 
fled,  and  went  out  themselves  to  prey  in  a  different  direction,  being 
unwilling  to  do  their  bed-fellow  any  injury,  because  of  the  comfort 
which  they  had  derived  from  him.*  If  the  Iceland  falcon  had  the 
same  custom,  he  would  certainly- chuse  an  eyder-duck  for  hi^  foot- 
warmer.  The  dogs  of  this  island  also  were  in  fashion  among  us 
for  a  full  century.  Massii^er  mentions  them — 
*  Would  I  might  lie 

*        Like  a  dog  under  her  table,  and  serve  for  a  footstool, 

.  ^      So  I  might  have  my  belly  full  of  that 
Her  Iceland  cur  refuses.' 

Peter  Heylyn  calls  them  the  delight  of  ladies ; — ^but  they  were  not 
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aQ  thus  nursed  in  4he  lap  of  luxury ;  for  Sir  R^er  L'Estrahge, 
flpeakii^  of  what  he  calls  Jack  Pudding  Smell-Feasts,  says  they 
'  make  fooling  their  business  and  their  livelihood,  and  live  like  Ice^ 
land  shocks,  by  shewixig  tricks  for  bread.' 

JBut  shock  dogs  and  falcons  were  but  poor  articles  to  invite  the- 
merchant;  and  it  was  found  better  to  fetch  ling  from  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  than  from  the  stormy  seas  of  the  remotest  North. 
Few  persons  therefore  visiting  Iceland  for  business,  and  none  for 
curiosity,  we  had  no  account  of  it  in  England  from  Hakluyt's 
time,  till^  about  fifty  years  ago,  a  translation  appeared  from  tht 
Danish  of  HcHrebow's  natural  history  of  the  country.  This  b 
the  book  which  contains  the  two  remarkable  chapters  concern- 
ing owls  and  snakes,  to  which  we  alluded  on  a  former*  occasion; 
It  is  likewise  remarkable  for  a  most  extraordinary  exa^eration^; 
the  author  mriies  the  country  seven  hunded  and  twenty  miles  long — 
its  actual  length  is  about  two  hundred  and  sixty.  This,  however, 
though  the  work  is  meant  as  an  eulogium  upon  Iceland,  seems  to 
have  proceeded  mofe  from  ignorance  than  design.  For  Horrebow 
did  not  travel  over  the  island  himself,  but  took  the  report  of  others. 
But  diough  this  enormous  error  stares  us  in  the  face  in  thevery  fronit 
of  the  book,  the  book  itself  must  not  be  estimated  by  Such  a  sanw 
pie :  it  is,  indeed,  so  methodical  as  to  be  sometimes  dull  and  some- 
tames  ludicrous,  but  there  is  plain  matter  of  fact  sufficient  ta  atond 
for  greater  faults.  The  Engli^  translation  is  remarkable  for  its 
ridiculous  form — we  complain,  and  with  good  reason,  of  our 
travellers  in  quarto,  who  make  ti  two  guinea  commodity  of  what 
a  century  ago  would  have  cost  but  half-a-crown :  the  English 
Horrebow  is  even  more  unreasonable ;  matter  which,  if  the  meteo- 
rological tables  MFere  omitted,  would  not  exceed  the  limits  of  an 
article  in  this  journal,  is  spread  over  a  folio. 

Iceland  became  an  object  of- interest  to  naturalists  after  it  was 
visited  in  177^9  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  but  the  short  account  of  this, 
voyage  which  was  published  by  Von  Troil,  served  rather  to  excite 
curiosity  than  to  gratify  it.  Sir  John  Stanley's  communications  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  were  confined  to  one  of  the  won-> 
ders  o(,  the  island;  and  of  the  minute  and  ample  work  of  Oiafsen 
and  Povelsen,  a  short  abridgment  in  Phillips's  collection  of  voy«« 
ages  and  travels,  is  all  that  has  appeared  in  our  language.  At 
length  however  we  have  a  rich  harvest  of  information.  Mr. 
Hooker's  journal,  notwithstanding  the .  grievous  misfortune  by 
which  his  papers  and  collections  of  every  kind  were  destroyed^ 
ttill  forms  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  volume;  and  though 
much  yet  remains  for  the  researches  of  the  geologist,  yet.  a  full 
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and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  die  physical  appearance,  and  die 
moral  and  political  state  of  the  island,  may  be  obtained  from  hia 
tipavels,  and  from  the  more  extensive  work  of  Sir  Greorge  Mackenzie. 

Reikiavik,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  but  a  miserable  place, 
containing  about  500  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  in  two  streeta 
or  rather  rows,  which  form  a  right  angle;  the  longest  range  extend- 
11^  along  the  beach.  One  house  and  only  one  is  built  of  brick,  the 
rest  are  made  of  planks,  and  appear  at  a  little  distance  like  so 
many  granaries.  The  merchants'  houses  are  only  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rest,  by  one  or  two  wooden  chimnies,  and  by  a 
'^few  glass  windows.  The  want  of  glass  in  the  other  houses  is  aup- 
•pHed  by  die  chorion  and  amnios  of  the  sheep,  stretched  upon  a 
lioop  and  laid  over  an  opening  in  the  roof,  with  a  wooden  shutter  to 
protect  it  in  stormy  weather;  for  smaller  windows  at  the  side  of  the 
^oor,  bladders  are  used.  These  merchants  honses,  being  die  best 
in  Iceland,  are  made  in  Norway.  The  warehouses  serve  for  shops, 
^heie  die  merchants  retail  their  foreign  commodities,  and  receive 
in  exchange  such  articles  as  the  island  produces  for  exportation. 
The  most  conspicuous  building  is  the  House  of  Correction ;  the 
Cathedral  is  of  considerable  size,  has  large  glass  windows,  a  little 
•square  wooden  tower  with  two  bells,  and  is  roofed  with  tiles;  but  it 
is  sadly  dilapidated.  This  is  the  only  stone  building  in  ReUciavik, 
and  yet  the  main  street  is  so  obstructed  with  rocks,  that  a  cart,  if 
there  were  such  a  thing  in  Iceland,  could  not  proceed  half  a  dozen 
yards.  There  are  a  few  miserable  huts  rmsed  but  little  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town;  each  of 
them  has  two  or  three  machines  near  it  on  which  the  inhabitants 
hang  their  iSshing  dresses  to  dry. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  woollen  shirt,  a  short  vraist* 
coat  and  jacket  of  coarse  cloth,  and  still  coarser  trowsers.  Their 
tiaCs  resemble  those  of  our  coal  heavers^  Their  cloth  they  manu- 
ifacture  themselves:  for  the  art  of  weaving  they  afe  indebted  to 
'Denmaiik,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  benefit  which  Denmaric  has  bcF- 
<stdwed  upon  them.  Some  weaving  frames  were  set  up  at  the 
King's  expence  almost  threescore  years  ago,  and  workmen  sent  over 
to  instruct  the  natives  in  their  use.  It  would  have  been^wdl  if 
•his'1>auish  Majesty  had  taken  measure^  for  instructing  them  in 
^lother  part  of  the  process  through  which  cloth  passes.  '  Aa 
hitherto,'  says  Horrebow,  *  they  have  had  no  fulling  miUs,  it  mxuk 
imagined  that  they  have  a  deal  of  trouble  in  fulling  and  milting 
.their  woollen  goods,  and  indeed  it  is  so;  for  they  have  no  other  inh 
strument  for  diis  purpose  than  a  barrel  with  both  ends  struck 
out;  into  this  they  put  the  goods  which  require  milling,  two  per- 
sons Aen  place  -tliemselves  on  the  grouiKl  over  against  each  other, 
and  with  their  feet  go  through  the  operation,  in  the  barrel.     Small 
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things  they,  foil  upon  a  table  against  their  breast^  but  both  ways  ara 
very  toilsome,  and  attended  with  great  trouble.'  ^Fhese  however  are 
neither  the  most  curious  nor  the  most  awkward  of  their  o|»eration9« 
The  same  author  tells  us  that  ^  in  fulling  breeches  the  people  often 
put  them  on  and  rock  themselves  about,  by  which  means  they  con- 
tract  a  habit  of  perpetually  rocking  and  moving  their  ItmbSy 
though  they  have  nothing  on  them  that  wants  milliiig.'  Our  re* 
cent  travellers  have  not  informed  us  whether  it  is  still  the  custom 
for  every  man  to  be  his  own  fulling  niill ;  if  it  be,  w§  should 
think  that  peculiarity  of  gesture  must  have  beea  noticed,  which 
would  have  entitled  Horrebow  to  class  the  Icelanders  of  his  time 
among  the  wagtails.  In  the  Feroe  Isles  the  women  perform  the 
work  of  fulling  by  treading  the  clodi  in  a  tub ;  in  this  maaner  n 
girl  can  full  twenty  pair  of  hose  in  four  or  five  hours. 

The  children,  as  is  tlie  case  every  where  in  Europe  except  is 
England,  look  like  little  men  and  women.  The  ordinary  dress 
of  the  women  is  not  unlike  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  beconn 
ing  fashions  of  owr  own  country.  The  full  dress  is  showy  but  not 
inelegant;  tlie  bridal  diess  is  still  more  showy.  The  head  dress 
would  have  shocked  Latimer  as  much  as  the  '  velvet  power'  from 
Turkey,  which  he  called  a  vengeance  deviL  It  is  shaped  like  a 
large  fiat  horn,  rising  from  a  sort  of  turban  and  bending  forward. 
What  would  the  good  bishop  have  said  to  such  a  fashipn  as  thisf 
be  who  would  have  a  wife  remember  St.  Paul,  whenever  she  put 
on  her  cap,  and  call  to  mind  her  subjection  to  her  husband?  Yet 
though  the  Iceland  wife  exalts  lier  horn  in  this  manner^  sulijection 
to  the  more  woithy  gender  is  practically  acknowledged;  and  to  the 
great  discomfort  of  our  English  travellers,  the  ladies  of  a  family  wait 
at  table  upon  their  guests.  They  have  another  custom,  of  M'hich 
the  travellers  complain  still  more  feelingly;  that  of  returning  thanks 
l>y  an  embrace  and  a  kiss.  Mr.  Hooker  describes  a  ludicrous  scene 
arising  from  this  custom,  in  which  the  man  was  i|iore  fortunate 
than  the  master.  He  obtained  leave,  in  one  of  his  excursions,  to 
have  his  duiner  dressed  in  the  Priest's  house,  near  which  he  h«d 
pitched  his  tents ;  his  man,  Jacob,  a  very  interesting  p^rsonagei 
whose  untimely  end  forms  a  most  unwelcome  conclusi<^  to  hie 
eventful  history,  was  the  cook.  Jacob  was  longer  than  usual  about 
bis  business,  and  Mr.  Hooker  beii^  impatient,  made  tns  way 
through  smoke  ancl  darkness  into  what  he  calls  the  cooking-ro<>mi 
a  kitchen  being  too  dignified  an  appellation  for  such  a  den.  Here  be 
discovered  Jacob  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  two  or  three  filthy  wo#^ 
pen  about  him,  regarcUng  his  operations,  and  marvelling  at  his  fry^* 
ing-pan,  m  wUch  be  was  dressing  some  sliced  fish,  on  a  fire  kindled 
on  the  bare  earth,  between  his  legs.  Close  by  him  was  a  pretty  gir]^ 
who  bad  won  Jnc^b'sattentioa  so  much  that  every  now  and  then  he 
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presented  tier  with  a  slice  of  the  iidifiinchhe,  in  reltini  rureverr  piece, 
rose  up,  took  him  round  the  neck  and  kissed  him-  Her  expression 
of  gratitude  was  so  much  to  Jacobus  taste,  that  this  bait  would  have 
dr^wn  aJI  the  fish  out  of  the  frjing-pan,  if  his  master  !md  not  arrived 
in  time  to  remind  hiui  that  he  wished  to  have  a  slice  or  two  iaved 
for  himself*  Mr,  Hooker's  ill  fortune  led  luntf  before  he  left  the 
house^  to  present  a  snuffbox  to  the  mistress,  a  little  dirty  ugly  old 
woman,  by  no  means  free  from  cutaneous  disorder.  The  old  lady 
imagined  that  he  only  meant  to  give  her  the  snuff;  but  when  she 
was  made  to  understand  that  tlie  box  aho  was  included  in  the  gift, 
ihe  instantly  repaid  him  with  an  embrace;  from  which,  he  .says,  he 
extricated  himself  with  all  possible  haste,  and  ran  to  wash  himself  in 
the  nearest  stream. 

The  morals  of  the  Icelanders  are  libelled  by  that  German  '  who 
was  worthy  to  become  lion's  food;' — and  by  Anderson,  whose 
calumnies  upon  this  head  are  contradicted  byHorrebow,  with  more "^ 
mtldnesit  than  such  misrepresentations  deserve.  The  D^nm  indeed, 
who  like  llie  other  notliern  nations  have  aped  the  manners  of  the 
French,  and  are  now  paying  the  price  of  their  predilection  for  that 
corrupt  and  treacherous  j>eople,  have  imported  their  immoraUlies 
into  Reikiavik,  and  materially  injured  those  with  whom  they  ha- 
bitually associate.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  says,  that  women  who  lived 
in  open  adultery  were  received  into  company,  and  evennoticed  by  the 
bishop,  with  as  much  familiarity  as  if  their  characters  had  been 
b I aniel e^s ,  Th i s  c ontag ion  is  co uli ned  to  K ei k i a v i k ,  an d  even  there, 
be  says,  considering  the  loose  lives  of  the  Danes,  it  is  astonishing' 
how  little  progress  it  has  made.  They  set  the  natives  an  example 
of  irreligion  as  well  as  licentiousness,  for  none  of  them  attend  the 
church;  but  the  Icelanders  are  a  religious  people,  and  every  where, 
except  in  the  capital,  they  preserve  the  purity  of  their  manners  at 
w*ell  as  their  faith.  'I'here  is  an  eq^uality  hi  the  country  which  is 
favourable  to  monds.  The  servants  are  considered  as  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  children  of  the  house.  In  America,  these  helpers,  a§ 
they  call  themselves,  display  tlieir  sense  of  independence  by  being^ 
insolent.  An  English  lady  at  New  York  rang  tlie  bell  for  tea; 
and  after  some  time  repeated  the  summons,  that  her  visitors  might 
not  be  kept  waiting:  farther  delay  provoked  a  louder  call';  upoa 
which  the  angry  American  waiting-maid  put  her  head  in  at  the  door 
and  exclaimed,  *  the  more  you  ring,  the  more  £  wont  come/  In 
Iceland  the  equality  is  natural,  and  therefore  unobtrusive;  the  ser- 
vants are  generally  orphans,  or  the  children  of  very  poor  farmers: 
they  partake  in  the  recreations  as  well  us  the  labour  of  the  family; 
whilst  spinning,  knitting  and  sowing  are  going  on  in  their  long 
winter  darkness,  some  one  reads  abud  die  old  tales  and  histories 
^hicb  their  ancestors  produced,  not  more  for  the  honour  than  for 
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the  blessii^  of  Iceland,  Scarcefy  a  farm  house  is  without  some  of 
these  books,  which  they  exchange  with  each  other  at  church,  the 
only  opportunity  they  have  of  meeting ;  and  thus  the  literary  wealth 
of  every  parish  continually  circulates.  The  servants,  being  thus  aa^ 
aociated  with  the  family,  not  unfrequendy  marry  their  master's  chil- 
dren; this  is,  indeed,  so  usual,  that  a  poor  farmer  sends  "his  son  or 
bis  daughter  to  serve  in  the  house  of  one  more  affluent,  in  hopes 
that  such  a  connection  may  be  formed. 

The  law  of  inheritance  is  favourable  to  this  ef][uality.  No  entails 
are  allowed ;  the  property  of  the  Deceased  is  dividend  in  equal  por* 
tions  amoc^  the  sons,  the  eldest  having  the  privilege  of  chusing  his 
share.  The  daughters  have  each  half  a  son's  portion ;  the  widow 
half  the  estate.  Were  the  law  of  primogeniture  established,  it  mi^t 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  country  by  favouring  the  accu- 
mulation of  property ;  but  a  wise  legislator  would  pause  before 
he  ventured,  for  this  consideration,  to  change  a  system  which  has 
be(»i  certainly  found  favourable  to  virtue  and  happiness.  The 
poor  laws  are  remarkable.  Every  householder  is  compelled  to  re- 
ceive  his  relations  who  cannot  support  themselves,  to  the  fourth 
d^ee  of  kindred.  The  travellers  say  nothing  of  the  moral  effect 
of  this  system,  which,  perhaps,  they  had  little  opportunity  or  time 
to  observe ;  but  it  is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquu^.  The  house- 
holder who  has  no  kinsmen  that  require  his  assistance,  must  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  the  poor,  either  by  taking  into  his  family 
some  orphan  or  aged  person,  or  by  paying  an  annual  rate  propor- 
tioned to  his  property.  This  tax  falls  heavily :  a  landholder  who 
pays  only  two  or  three  rix-dollars  to  the  revenue,  is  not  unA'e- 
quently  called  upon  for  forty,  fifty,  or  even  sixty,  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  in  his  district,  if  he  does  not  chuse  to  receive 
any  of  them  into  his  family.  These  poiar  Jaws  are  strictly  enforced 
by  the  hreppstior6  of  every  parish. 

The  otlier  taxes  are  light,  and  do  not  suffice  for  the  civil  esta- 
blishment of  the  island.  The  sysselmen  collect  them  in  kind,  and 
ace  required  to  pay  the  amount  in  money  to  the  laudfoged  or  trea- 
stu-er;  they  therefore  dispose  of  the  produce  to  the  merchants, 
taking  the  chance  of  loss  or  ^in,  and  retaining  a  third  as  their  sa- 
lary, 9,  proportion  not  more  than  adequate  to  the  trouble  and  re« 
spoDsibility  of  their  office.  The  commerce  of  the  island  has  been 
exempjt  from  all  duties  since  1787*  This  exemption  was,  perhaps, 
granted  in  consequence  of  the  dreadful  state  to  which  Iceland  was  re- 
duced, in  1783,  by  volcanic  eruptions  more  tremendous  than  any 
which  had  ever  been  recorded  in  its  annals.  The  trade  had  long;  been 
declining.  From  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  till  the  year  1776, 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  chartered  company,  by  whose  monopoly, 
the  Icelanders  were  greatly  oppressed,  it  was  then  nominal!; 
^  VOL.  VII.  NO,  XIII.  s  vest«4 
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vested.in  the  king,  and  carried  on  with  a  fund  of  four  millions  of 
dollars,  which  Uie  government  provided.  At  the  end  of  ten  years 
~  the  stock  of  every  kind  was  sold,  and  it  was  found  that  the  capital 
had  diminished  more  than  an  eighth  part.  The  remainder  waa 
then  vested  in  commissioners,  who  were  empowered  to  lend  monej 
at  four  per  cent,  to  those  who  would  embark  m  the  trade  of  Iceland, 
which  was  freed  from  imposts  for  twenty  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  exemption  was  prolonged  for  five  years ;  but  the  state 
of  its  trade  will  come  more  properly  under  consideration  io  treat- 
ing of  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country. 

.  Fish  and  oil  are  the  chief  articles  of  export :  besides  these,  how- 
ever, the  Icelanders  export  wool,  coarse  woollen  goods,  skins  and 
feathers.  The  eiderdown  is  one  of  their  most  valuable  commodities; 
it  sells  for  twelve  shillings  a  pound,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  be- 
nefit which  is  thus  derived  from  the  eider  ducks,  a  severe  penalty  is 
inflicted  upon  any  person  who  kills  one.  Both  Mr.  Hooker  and  Sir 
G.  Mackenzie  saw  these  birds  upon  the*  little  island  of  Vedoe,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  spots  appertaining  to  Iceland,  and  the  residence 
of  the  former  Stiftamptman  Stephenson,  who,  as  a  special  mark 
of  distinction,  still  retains  that  title.  On  the  other  uninhabited 
islets  they  form  their  rude  nests  among  the  old  and  half  decayed  se» 
weeds  which  the  storms  have  cast  high  on  the  beach ;  but  here, 
where  their  down  and  eggs  afford  the  stiftamptman  a  considerable 
revenue,  the  birds  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  the  protection  under 
which  they  lived,  and  built  their  nests  on  the  garden-wall,  on  the 
roofs,  in  the  houses,  and  even  in  the  chapel.  Every  little  hollow 
between  the  rocks  was  occupied  by  them,  and  even  the  ground 
between  the  landing-place  and  the  governor's  house  so  strewn  with 
their  nests,  that  it  required  some  caution  to  avoid  treading  on  them. 
The  old  gentleman  had  also' fitted  the  smooth  sloping  side  of  a  hill 
for  their  accommodation,  by  cutting  two  rows  of  holes,  in  every . 
one  of  which  there  was  a  nest.  Tbe  sound  which  the  eider  birds 
utter,  is  described  as  very  like  the  cooing  of  doves.  ,  They  line  the 
nest  with  down  from  their  ovm  breasts,,  and  there  is  a  sufficient 
<iuantity  laid  round  it  to  cover  the  eggs  when  they  go  to  feed,  which 
is  generally  at  low  water.  The  nest  is  stript  of  its  lining  twice,  and 
sometimes  a  third  time;  when  the  duck  has  exhausted  her  own 
down,  the  drake  supplies  what  is  wanting.  If  the  down  be  taken 
from  the  dead  bird,  it  has  no  longer  that  elasticity  which  i;pnder» 
it  so  valuable  During  the  brooding  season  all  cats  and  dogs  are 
banished  from  this  little  island.  One  year  a  fox  got  over  upon  the 
ice,  to  .the  great  alarm  both  of  the  ducks  and  the  governor :  an*» 
other  fox  was  brought  over,  and  fastened  by  a  string  near  the  in- 
vader's haunts,  and  Reynard,  in  spite- of  his  cunning,  fell  into  the 
•pare;  he  had  a  great  taste  for  eider  duck^  but  none  for  solitude,  and/ 
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venturing  toward  this  copapanion,  came  within  reach  of  the  hunter'^ 

The  Icelanders  take  their  toll  of  the  contents  of  the  nest,  as  well 
as  of  its  lining,  and,  for  their  oWn  eating,  they  prefer  those  eggs 
in  which  the  bird  is  formed.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  says,  that  as  sooi^ 
as  the  young  birds  leave  the  shell,  the  duCk  takes  them  on  her  back, 
swims  out  to  a  considerable  distance,  then  dives,  and  leaves  them 
to  exert  their  power  of  shimming:  as  soon  as  they  have  learnt  the 
use  of  their  feet  in  this  way,  she  returns  and  becomes  their  guide.* 
This  is  curious,  because  the  common  duck  requires  no  other  teach- 
ing than  that  of  instinct.  It  is  well  known  how  anj^iously  a  hen  who 
has  reared  a  brood  of  ducklings,  follows  th^m  to  the  water  edge,>ancl. 
endeavours,  in  vain,  to  withhold  them  from  venturing  where  she  can- 
not follow*  The  old  birds,  whom  the  spell  of  duty  no  longer  fiices 
to  their  nests,  take  once  more  to  the  seas,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  the 
whole  race  depart,  going  where  no  navigator  has  yet  followed  them  t 
when  the  brooding  season  returns,  their  unerring  guide  brings  them 
again  to  their  safe  nursery.  Horrebow  says  that  they  very  rarely 
build  on  the  main  land,  though,  in  some  places,  they  have  bei^nen« 
ticed  to  venture  th6re,  when  the  people  send  away  their  cattle  and 
d(^9,  and  take  especial  care  to  keep  them  from  being  jdisturbed* 
He  says,  also,  that  the  inhabitants  make  litde  islands  on  purpose 
to  invite  theifi. 

If  the  Icelanders  were  heathens,  the  sea  would  be  the  na^uiral 
object  of  their  worship,  for  the  benefits  which,  they  derive  from  it. 
Fuller,  in  a  strain  of  fanciful  analogies,  remarks  in  how  many  things 
the  sea  resembles  the  land;  but  he  has  not  noticed  that  provident 
dispensation  by  which  the  sea  is  made  most  proline  in  those  regions 
where  the  shores  are  most  destitute.  ^  Tell  me,'  says  this  quaint  but 
delightful' writer,  *  tell  me,  ye  naturalists,  who  pounded  the  first 
march  dnd  retreat  to  the  tide  *^  hither  shalt  thou  come  and  no  fur- 
ther?" When  the  winds  are  not  only  wild  in  a.  storm,  but  even 
stark  mad  in  a  hurricane,  who  is  it  that  restores  them  again  to  their 
wits  and  brings  them  asleep  in  a  calm  i  Who  made  the  mighty 
whales,  who  swim  in  a  sea  of  water,  and  have  a  sea  of  oil  swimming 
in  them  V  We  wilTadd  the  rest  of  the  passage  for  the  sake  of  its 
piiety  and  feeling,  as  well  as  its  singularity.  '  Was  not  Ood  th^ 
first  shipwright,  and  all  vessels  on  the  water  descended  firom  the 
loms,  or  rather  the  ribs,  of  Noah's  ark ;  or  else  who  durst  be  so 
boldy  with  a  few  crooked  boards  nailed  together,  a  stick  standing 
upright,  and  a  rag  tied  to  it,  to  adventure  into  the  ocean  ?  How 
first  fell  the  loadstone  in  love  with  the  north,  rather  affecting  that 
cold  climate  than  the  pleasant  east^  or  fruitful  south  or  west  ?  Or 
how  came  that  stone  to  know  more  than  men,  and  find  the  way  to 
the  land  in  a  mist  ?    In  most  of  these  things  men  take  sanctuary  at 
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occulta  qualitas,  and  complain  that  the  room  is  dark  when  their 
eyes  are  blind.  Indeed  diey  are  God's  wonders ;  and  that  sea^ 
man,  tlie  greatest  wonder  of  them  all  for  his  blockishness,  who, 
seeing  them  daily,  neither  takes  notice  of  them,  admires  at  them, 
nor  is  thankful  for  them/ 

In  the  eider  birds  the  Icelanders  have  what  Fuller  would  ha?e 
called  their  sea  poultry :  they  have  their  sea  flocks  in  the  seals. 
The  walrus  is  not  on^  of  their  visitors.  Horrebow  has  one  of  his 
chapters  '  concerning  sea  bulls  and  sea  cows/  which  says,  '  it  is 
.'commonly  reported  £at  the  noise  and  bellowing  of  these  animals 
make  the  cows  ashore  run  mad ;  but  none  here  ever  saw  any  of  these 
supposed  animals,  or  noticed  the  bad  effects  of  their  bellowing.'  The 
seal  is  easily  tamed,  and,  according  to  Olafsen  and  Povilsen,  some- 
limes  domesticated  in  Iceland,  though  the  people  have  a  strange 
aversion  to  its  flesh,  which,  in  old  times,  was  considered  as  a  princely 
dish.  There  is  an  objection  to  taming  this  animal  which  could 
Bev^  have  been  foreseen.  One,  which  had  been  made  so  familiar 
by  the  Zetknders,  that  it  would  lie  among  the  dogs  before  the  flre, 
l»the  in  the  sea,  and  return  home,  was  discovered  sucking  the  cows, 
an  offence  for  which  it  was  banished  to  its  native  element.  The 
es^le  is  often  seen  carrying  off  its  young  to  her  nest.  The  seal, 
however,  has  a  useful  friend  in  the  ^reat  seargull.  The  sportsmen, 
who  are  usually  well  acquainted  with  the  haunts  of  this  poor  ani- 
mal, raise  up  little  bulwarks  to  conceal  their  approach,  or  wait  for 
them  behind  a  rock ;  the  gull,  however^  understands  these  approach- 
es, and  frequently  ba£9es  all  the  precautions  of  the  hunter  by  flyidg 
over  bis  head,  and  screaming  close  to  the  seal :  if  the  latter  does 
not  take  the  alarm,  the  bird  strikes  him  on  the  head,  and,  as  soon 
a»  he  slips  into  the  water,  seems  perfectly  conscious  that  he  is  no 
longer  in  danger.  The  Icelanders  derive  food  for  their  cattle,  as 
well  as  themselves,  from  the  sea;  there  is  a  sea-weed  of  which  the 
cows  are  vary  fond  when  the  inhabitants  will  spare  it ;  it  is  Aefucus 
fttlmatm  of  LiiHiaeus.  Horrebow  says  ihe  cattle  are  very  fond  of 
It,  and  that  the  sheep  seek  it  with  such  avidity  as  often  to  be  lost  by 
going  too  far  from  die  land  at  low  water.  In  Zetland,  Dr.  Edmon- 
son says,  it  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  precision  they  leave 
the  hills  and  betake  themselves  to  the  sea  side  at  the  moment  th« 
ebb  commences.  Mr.  Hooker  has  seen  women  and  cluldren  on 
die  coast  of  Caithness  gathermg  this  weed  from  the  rocks  and 
greedily  devouring  it  for  their  meal  in  its  crude  state.  The  Ice« 
landers  generally  prepare  it  by  washing  it  well  in  fresh  water,  and 
exposing  it  to  dry,  when  it  gives  out  a  white  powdery  substancei 
which  is  sweet  and  palatable,  and  covers  the  whole  plant;  they  then 
pack  it  in  casks  to  keep  it  from  the  air,  and  thus  preserve  it  ready 
to  be  eaten  either  in  this  state,  with  fish  and  butter,  or,  according 
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to  the  practice  of  wealthier  tables,  boiled  in  milky  and  mixed  with 
a  little  flour  of  rye.  In  the  interior  it  bears  half  the  price  of  dry 
fish|  and  can,  therefore,  only  be  given  to  the  cowa  in  time  of  need* 
According  to  Horrebow,  in  the  most  populous  part  of  the  counby^ 
for  want  6{  panture  the  people,  after  eating  the  fish  themselves,  boil 
down  the  bones  for  the  kine,  and  give  them  also  the  water  in  which 
it  has  been  dressed."*^  Fish  bones  are  also  used  as  fuel;  besides 
this,  they  use  dried  cow-dung,  and  turf.  In  the  Westmann 
Island  the  wretched  inhabitants  burn  dried  sea  birds.  Whales'  flesh 
and  sharks*  flesh  are  the  dainties  which  serve  an  Icelander  for  his- 
dessert. 

Sometimes  an  enemy  comes  from  the  sea.  Every  year  a  few 
polar  bears  are  brought  upon  the  drift  ice,  and  coming  half  starved 
with  the  voyage,  soon  make  their  arrival  known  by  the  depredations 
which  they  compait.*  But  the  posse  comitatus  is  immediately  raised, 
and  Bruin  has  never  yet  been  able  to  form  a  setdement  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Icelanders  have  none  of  that  affection  for  the  bear  which 
the  other  northern  nations  had  in  old  times.  The  Russians  and 
livonians  used  to  teach  these  animals  to  dance,  not  only  for  the  rare 
pleasure  which  they  took  in  dancing  with  them,  but  for  purposes  of 
refined  policy.  Resident  ambassadors  were  unknown  in  that  age; 
and  in  order  to  obtain  information  of  the  state  of  other  countries, 
envoys  of  ability,  and  sometimes  of  high  birth,  (^tii'  magnorum  no* 
hilium  et  magnatumy)  were  sent  in  the  bear's  suit,  and  they  brought 
home  that  intelligence  which  there  was  >io  other  safe  method  of  ac- 
quiring: and  this  was  the  origin  of  Russian  diplomacy.  The  bear- 
leaders of  modem  times  have  seldom  been  so  useful.  It  was,  how- 
ever, found  necessary  in  Germany  to  make  severe  laws  against  these 
Sclavonic  diplomatists;  for  it  was  discoveredy  that  they  used  some- 
times to  rob  and  murder  travellers,  and  divide  the  spoil  with  the 
bear,  giving  bhn  >  the  body  and  taking  the  booty  to  themselves. 
These  people  taught  the  bear  to  perform  many  useful  offices;  they 
used  him  mstead  of  a  watch-dog;  they  made  him  raise  water  by 
turning  a  wheiel;  and  carry  sacks  to  the  milPand  logs  to  the  fire; 
and  they  taught  them  to  draw  in  a  cart — quia  rnagnafortUudo  eis 
inest  in  brachiis,  ungulis  et  lumbis.  But  the  od&st  thing  related 
of  them  is,  that  diey  used  to  take  bears  to  sea,  who  were  taught  to 
jump  overboard  and ,  catch*  seals,  and  who  amused  the  sailors  by 
filoft*     Olaus  Magnus  tells  of  a  sliip  which  was  saved  from  pirates 

♦  Von  Tfoil  mentions  another  preparation  which  is  used  when  fodder  is  scarce ;  th« 
l^eads  ^d  bones  of  cod  are  poondedi  with  a  itsh  called  tUenbitTt  and  a  fourth  part  of 
qhopped  bay ;  the  cows  like  it,  and  yield  milk  plentifully  after  this  food ;  but  the.nulk*.  ^^ 
ittay  be  supposed,  is  ill  tasted . 
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by  the  four-footed  part  of  her  crew.  A  great  number  of '  tbetn 
happened  to  be  aloft  as  the  freebooter  drew  near,  who  seeing  the 
yards  so  well  manned,  thought  it  prudent  to  sheer  off.  When  Father 
Avril  travelled  through  Livonia,  he'was  shewn  en  passant,  racade* 
mie  oil  Con  a  soin  de  dresser  les  ours  avant  que  de  les  promener 
par  les  titles  d^ Europe,  Oest  un  bourg  appelU  Samourgan  oH  on 
leur  apprend  le  manege  qu'on  leur  voit  fai^^  ensuite  avec  tant 
ddadresse  et  resemble  avec  tant  de  raison.  The  Icelanders,  far  from 
establishing  an  academy  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  bears  for  the 
gnaid  tpur,  are  fond  of  destroying  diem.  An  old  man  near  Laiige- 
ness  M'as  famous  for  having  killed  more  than  twenty  with  a  spear. 
^  The  ice  brings  with  it  worse  evils  than  an  invasion  of  these  ani* 
fiials,  because  no  human  means  can  remove  or  lessen  them.  As  long 
as  the  ice  continues  floating  the  weather  is  fickle  and  stormy,  and 
the  tides  are  irregular  \  but  as  soon  as  the  islands  become  fixed  in 
the  gulphs  and  inlets,  the  weather  grows  calm,  settled,  foggy,  moist, 
and  exceedingly  cold,  withering  the  vegetat^n,  and  destroying  the 
cattle.  Even  a  Shetland  harvest  has  been  blasted  by  the  approach 
of  an  ice  island.  These  things  remind  us  of  Darwin's  specula^ 
tions,  and  the  dreams  of  what  might  be  effected  if  mankind  were 
employed  in  attempts  to  diminish  the  physical  evils  of  the  world. 
The  Icelanders  have  some  strange  notions  concerning  floating 
ice ;  they  aflirm  that  it  takes  Are.  Olafsen  and  Povilsen  admit 
that  flames  are  seen  upon  it,  which  they  say  arise  from  the  colli-* 
sion  of  two  fragments  meeting  with  such  violence  that  the  drift 
timber  which  they  carry  with  them  takfcs  fire  at  the  friction  :*  the  na«* 
tives,  however,  insist  that  the  ice  itself  consists  principally  of  salt 
petre,  and  that  it  might  be  used  in  making  gunpowder. 

The  poet  talks  of  winter  lingering  in  the  lap  of  spring :  in  these 
regions  even  summer  is  not  safe ;  a  huge  floating  island  derangea 
the  season  as  well  as  the  tide,  and  carries  with  it  a  winter 
of  its  own.  Horrebow  mentions  a  royal  garden  full  of  all  sorts  of 
culinary  vegetables ;  he  speaks  of  turnips  weighing  two  pounds  and 
a  half,  of  gooseberry  bushes  producing  ripefiruit;  and  expresses  hit 
confidence  that  various  trees,  if  properly  managed,  would  bring 
their  fruit  to  maturity,  and  that  even  com  might  be  cultivated 
with  success.  But  the  tallest  birch  trees  which  Sir  George  Mac-* 
kenzie  saw  in  his  travels  were  not  more  than  ten  feet  high.  Go* 
vernor  Thodal  planted  firs ;  their  t(5ps  seemed  to  wither  when  thej 
were  about  two  feet  high,  and  they  ceased  to  grow,-— poor  en* 
CQuragement  for  him  who  would  plant  fruit  trees  1  Mr.  Hooker 
was  in  many  gardens  where  the  cs^bbage  was  so  small  that  a  half* 
crown  piece  would  have  covered  it;  and  he  tells  us  that  turnips^ 
carrots,  and  even  potatoes  never  arrive  at  perfection.  Horrebow 
is  not  a  writer  to  be  suspected  of  fals^bood^  qor  even  of  consciout 
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'exaggeratipn.  Th^reis  good  reason  for  supposing  that  even  oar 
own  climate  has  undergone  some  change  since  his  time.  Iceland 
will  probably  become  colder,  unles^.some  earthquake  should  break 
up  the  belt  of  ice  which  forms  a  rampart  round  East  Greenland. 
The  Icelander  who  would  raise  fruits  must  take  a  hint  from  the  mo* 
iiastery  of  St.  Thomas.  The  hot  springs  with  which  this  coimtrj 
abounds  are  used  as  baths ;  a  lover  cleanses  one  of  the  laugar^  as 
they  are  called,  for  his  mistress,  who  visits  it  afi;er  she  become^  a 
bride ;  this  was  the  mode  of  gallantry  when  Von  Troil  wrote,  ^pni^ 
of  these  springs  have  natural  basons  near  them  in  which  the  water 
becomes  of  a  proper  heat;  others  are  so  situated  that  it  is  easy  to 
temper  them :  and  Horrebow  has  seen  people  sit  whole  days  beside 
them  bending  hoops  for  barrels.  He  says,  it  is  universally  known 
that  the  cows  which  drink  ai  a  tepid  stream,  yield  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  milk  than  others  ;  he  says  also  that  there  is  generally  a 
very  fine  growth  of  grass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  springii. 
Olafsen  and  Povilsen  say  that  in  the  valley  of  Reikholtz  the  ground 
never  freezes ;  and  they  mention  traditions  of  a  deep  and  beautiful 
vale  among  the  glaciers,  with  woods  and  meadows,  and  flocks  and 
fa^ds,  and' happy  inhabitants,  who  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  per- 
pe^ai  summer,  conferred  upon  them  not  by  the  heavens  but  by 
the  bounty  of  the  earth  and  its  internal  heat. 

It  is  only  in  hot-honses  that  the  Icelanders  can  hope  to  raise  the 
fruit  of  an  English  garden ;  but  the  hot  springs  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  they  abound,  afford  the  means  of  doing  tliis 
^ith  little  other  expense  thaH  that  of  the  shed.  •  Among  the  plants 
which  have  found  their  way  into  the  country,  it  is  curious  to  find 
a  spice  ;  a  small  quantity  of  carraway  seed  was  brought  from  Co- 
pei&agen,  and  the  plant  has  spread  itself.  The  angelica  was 
introduced  about  a  century  s^o  by  a  priest  named  Haldarson ;  he 
planted  it  in  an  island  of  the  lake  Hittarvatu,  and  this  gave  rise  to  an 
mteresting  occurrence  in  natural  history.  The  gulls  and  wild  ducks 
soon  'discovered  that  the  little  shrubby  branches  of  the  plant  pro- 
tected  their  nests  from  wind  and  rain ;  they  happened  to  discover 
it  at  the  same  time,  and  though  in  other  places  the  gulls  do  not  like 
to  have  the  ducks  build  near  them,  a  league  not  merely  of  peace 
but  of  amity  was  concluded  between  them,  and  the  gulls  defended 
their  neighbours  as  well  as  themselves  against  the  ravens  and  all 
other  depredators.  Mr.  Moor,  in  his  Hindoo  Pantheon,  asks  why 
the  raven  which  has  so  few  natural  enemies,  (none  indeed  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,)  and  is  so  long  lived,  should  yet  be  so  rare,  that 
neidier  in  England  nor  India,  will  two  pair  be  found  on  an  ave- 
rage in  the  extent  of  a  thousand  acres  ?  He  accounts  for  this  by 
supposing  that  the  raven  destrovs  its  young  :  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  Icelanders  should  confirm  nis  theory  and  contradict  his  fact. 
'  s  4  Thev 
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THey  say  that  when  the  young  ravens  fall  from  their  nest,  and  arc 
unable  to  recover  it,  the  parents  devour  them ;  nevertheless  this 
bird  is  the  commonest|in  Iceland,  though  the  inhabitants  destroy  as 
many  as  they  can.  Tliey  have  a  high  opinion"  of  him  as  a  sooth- 
sayer ;  but  his  supernatural  gifts  are  not  sufficient  to  atone  for  the 
ravages  which  he  con^mits.  Nothing  escapes  these  rapacious 
plunderers;  they  watch  the  wild  duck  to  her  nest  and  drive  her 
from  her  e^s,  they  pounce  upon  fish,  attack  the  ewe  as  well 
as  the  lamb,  and  fixing  upon  the  galled  horses,  devour  them 
alive.  In  autumn  numbers  of  them  will  meet  in  the  fields  without 
molesting  each  other ;  but  upon  the  approach  of  winter  they  are 
said  to  form  themselves  into  troops  of  six,  eight,  or  ten,  each 
taking  a  particular  district  as  their  peculiar  royalty,  and  if  one  of 
another  troop  is  bold  enough  to  trespass  upon  it,  they  attack  the 
offender,  and  put  him  to  death,  if  he  be  not  swift  enough  of  wing 
to  escape. 

The  Icelanders  are  not,  like  their  poor  neighbours  and  fellow 
subjects  Uie  Iferoese,  plundered  by  crows  as  well  as  ravens  ;  for 
*  concerning  crows,'  as  Horrebow  would  have  said  if  he  had  hap- 
pened to  think  of  them,  *  there  are  no  crows  in  Iceland.'  Neither 
are  they  much  annoyed  by  mice :  there  is  a  white  field  mouse 
who  'is  said  by  *  persons  of  credit'  and  eye  witnesses  to  be  an 
excellent  fresh  water  sailor.  These  mice,  they  tell  us,  take  Jong 
journeys  to  collect  grain  for  their  winter  provender :  in  the  course 
of  their  travels  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  have  a  river  to  cross 
— necessity  has  made  them  boatmelT;  a  piece  of  dry  cowdung 
serves  for  a  raft,  which  they  load  with  their  spoil ;  the  number  of 
hand^,  in  sea-phrase,  or  rather  of  feet  in  this  instance,  attached  to 
each  raft  varies  from  four  to  ten,  who  launch  the  vessel  and  swim 
on  each  side  of  it,  steering  with  their  tails.*  The  Lapland  squir- 
rels we  are  told  perform  longer  voyages  in  better  boats ;  tiiey  drag 
pieces  of  bark  to  the  water  side,  embark  on  it,  hoist  their  tails 
for  top  gallants  and  push  off  in  such  fleets,  that  a  storm  will  wreck 
three  or  four  thousand  sail  of  them.  Leems  vouches  for  the  fkct 
of  their  voyages ;  the  extent  of  the  practice  must  rest  upon  the 
authority  of  M.  Regnard. 


*  The  *  persons  of  credit*  who  relate  this  manceuvre  should  have  recollected  that  the 
story  is  imperfect ;  for  if  the  mice  have  more  booty  than  they  can'carry  in  tlieir  mouths, 
(the  only  pouch  with  which  nature  has  furnished  them),  land-cairiage  as  well  as  watw- 
cwriage  would  be  necessary  for  It ;  and  although  in  the  Orkneys  these  creatuies  anke 
'  roads  or  tracks  of  about  tluree  inches  in  breadth,  and  sometime:!  miles  in  length,  much 
worn  by  continual  treading,  and  warped  into  a  thousand  diiferent  directions  ;*  it  does 
not  appear  that  dther  cart,  wheelbarrow,  or  sledge  has  been  seen  upon  these  bigbwra, 
much  less  are  such  convenieQce  to  be  looi^ed  for  among  tlie  mice  of  Iceland,  where  £•• 
people  themselves  have  not  made  carriage  roads  for  their  own  accommodation. 
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Foxes  are  very  numerous  and  tery  troublesome.  The  inhal^> 
tants  use  all  imaginable  means  for  destroying  th^se  enemies.  They 
amoke  them  in  their  dens,  and,  if  this  fails,  besiege  them  there ; 
they  shoot  them,  poison  them,  catch  them  \irith  hooks  and  lines, 
and  lay  traps  for  diem,  from  which,  when  caught  by  the  leg,  the 
animal  has  been  known  to  escape  by  gnawing  off  the  limb :  this  in-^ 
stance  of  desperate  resolution  is  frequently  exercised  by  the  rat,  a 
creature  which,  if  it  were  less  mischievous,  would  be  admired  for 
its  almost  matchless  courage  and  ingenuity.  If  half  the  tales  \vhich 
the  Icelanders  tell  of  their  foxes  are  true,  it  would  seem  that  the 
breed  has  not  d^enerated  since  Esop's  days,  nor  disgraced  the  re- 
putation which  Reynard  obtained  for  the  whole  race.  But  without 
repeating  the  fireside  tales  of  a  nation  of  story-tellers,  certain  it  is 
Aat  the  foxes  fish,  fowl,  climb  ^rocks  to  rob  the  birds  nests,  and  em* 
bark  upon  jneces  of  floating  ice  to  get  from  the  main  land  to  the 
islands.  The  people  have  a  tradition  that  one  of  the  Kings  of 
Norway  in  old  times  sent  over  some  foxes  to  Iceland,  to  plague  the 
inhabitants,  as  a  punishment  for  their  disaffection  to  the  mother 
country ;  an  opinion,  which  Mr.  Hoc^er  observes  has  probably  no 
better  foundation  than  another  of  their  tales,  that  the  magpies 
which  now  infest  them  in  such  numbers  were  originally  imported 
by  die  English  in  pure  mischief. 

A  thousand  writers  have  observed  with  what  wonderful  powers 
of  pliaUlity  man  accommodates  himself  to  all  circumstances  of 
aociety  and  situation ;  but  it  has  seldom  been  remarked  in  how 
great  a  degree  animals  possess  the  same  power.  When  the  sheep 
in  Africa  perceive  a  wild  beast  near  them,  they  fwm  them- 
selves in  a  circle  with  their  heads  outvirard,  the  rams  advance  in  the 
front,  ready  for  defence,  and  their  strengtli  and  resolution  are  such; 
that  they  are  said  to  intimidate  the  tiger,  and  sometimes  even  to 
beat  him  off  if  he  ventures  to  make  an  attack.  In  Iceland 
^  and  in  tlie  Scotch  ides,  during  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  if  they  can 
find  no  shelter,  they  place  themselves  in  a  circle  with  their  heads  in- 
clining toward  the  center.  Thus,  if  they  are  covered  with  snow, 
tlieir  breath  fornis  an  arch  above  them.  In  this  situation  they  have 
been  known  to  remain  for  many  days.  Every  Iceland  flock  has  one 
sheep  trained  as  a  leader,  and  in  winter,  and  bad  weather,  his  ser- 
vices are  found  exceedingly  Useful;  for,  however  dark  or  stormy  the 
night,  he  guides  his  c(»npany  to  the  fold.  WhcJe  flocks,  it  is  said, 
would  often  be  lost,  but  for  the  sagacity  of  these  guides  :  a  trained 
^heepof  course  bears  a  much  higher  price  than  any  other,  and  is 
always  preserved  till  it  becomes  completely  superannuated.  They 
pull  their  sheep  instead  of  shearing  them ;  this  custom  also  prevails 
m  the  Zetlands,  where  it  is  called  rooing :  the*  Zetlanders  say  that 
die  wool  continues  much  finer  when  removed  in  this  manner  than 
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by  tbe  shei^rsy  which  is  by  no  meams  improbeblar  1%  m^ht  b^  ex- 
pected that  the  animal  would  be  liable  to  take  cold  by  being 
thus  literally  stript  naked ;  no  mention^  howevar^  is  made  of  any 
such  consequence  arising  from  the  practice.  The  worst  evil  to 
which  the  sheep  are  exposed  in  this  mournful  couetr y,  seems  to 
be  the  violent  winds^  which  sometimes  drive  .them  into  the  sea-. 
Horrebow  says  he  has  seen  even  in  summer  a  flock  carried  away 
by  a  storm  sixty  or  seventy  English  milesy-^sheep  in  fiiU  sail  be^^ 
fore  the  wind  with  a  vengeance !  , 

In  severe  weather  a  little  hay  is  given  to  the  sheep,  but  this 
is  a  lu&ury  which  can  seldom  be  afforded*  Hay  is  by  far  the 
p^ost  important  article  to  an  Iceland  farmer.  Tlie  ground  im* 
mediately  round  the  house  is  laid  out  for  it,  and  a  field  has  Uie 
appearance  of  a  churchyard,  the  soil  b^ing  usually  thrown  up  in 
little  hillocks  like  so  many  graves ;  for  '  the  people/  says  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie,  *  believe  that  a  greater  quantity  of  grass  can  grow  upon 
an  extended  surface  of  this  sort,  and  this  erroneous  notion  isenter- 
tained  even  by  the  higher  classes.  That  a  greater  swface  is  pro« 
cured  is  true;  but  as  every  plant  grows  perpendicularly,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  circumstances  will  admit,  a  greater  produce  cannot  be 
obtained.'  The  error  is  in  Sir  Greoi^e,  not  in  the  Icelanders.  It  it 
very  certain  that  the  extent  of  sky  above  a  mountain  can  be  no  . 
greater  than  the  area  df  its  base ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  its  base 
does  not  contain  so  many  acres  as  its  surface,  and  it  is  upon  ttM 
surface  that  trees  and  grass  grow.  The  sophism  is  an  old  one ;  it 
is  not  the  only  one  ijftto  which  those  persons  have  fallen  who  rely  too 
much  Upon  what  is  called  the  pure  reason :  but  a  better  exemplifi- 
cation could  never  be  found  of  that  misa^lied  science  which  di^ 
deep  for  error,  when  truth  lies  upon  the  surface.  Sir  George 
objects  to  the  Iceland  practice  upon  another  ground,  ^  the  speedy 
evaporation  of  moisture,  occasioned  by  the  smallness  of  the  hillocks, 
and  the  air  circulating  between  them,  must  render, '  he  says,'  the 
grass  that  does  grow,  less  luxuriant  than  it  would  be  otherwise.' 
We  should  have  thought  there  could  b^  no  want  of  mobture  in 
such  a  climate,  and  that  the  chief  objection  to  the  practice  would 
be  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  mowmg  ;  but  the  Icelander  radier 
shaves  than  mows  these  little  knolls  with  a  short  narrow  scythe, 
with  which  he  is  said  to  work  expeditiously  as  well  as  neatfy. 
The  grass,  such  as  it  is,  i$  neither  close  nor  long,  and  is  full  of 
weeds.  It  is  possible  that  it  might  be  improved  by  means  exactly 
the  reverse  of  those  by  which  they  attempt  to  increase  the  pro- 
duce, by  sinking  instead  of  raising  the  surfac.e ;  for,  in  the  Zetlands, 
Dr.  Edmonson  says,  when  the  turf,  or  feat  as  it  is  called,  which  it 
pared  off  before  the  peat  is  cut,  is  careflilly  laid  down  in  the  bot? 
torn  of  the  ditch  with  its  green  side  uppermost,  ^t  is  observed  to 
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yield  uniformly  a  better  kind  of  grass  than  it  did  befot%  its  r^^ 
moval :  *  the  people/  he  adds,  Vahhoagh  well  axvare  of  this  fact 
i^eldom  pay  any  attention  to  it ;  and  not  only  cut  the  moss*  in  every 
direction,  but  huddle  the  feels  together  in  heaps,  and  thus  prevent 
the  regular  regeneration  of  turf,  and  the  improvement  of  the  pas-r 
lure.'  That  improvement  is  probably  owing  to  the  shelter  which 
is  thus  obtained.  Draining  would  improve  not  only  the  soil  but 
the  climate,  so  great  is  the  extent  of  bogs  and  swamps.  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie  mentions  certain  tracts  of  country  where  draining 
might  be  practised  with  as  much  facility  as  advantage;  but,  he  says, 
there  seems  to  be  some  prejudices  against  it,  which  a  little  inter<» 
course  witH  Britain  would  probably  remove.  A  brisker  commerce 
livould,  no  doubt,  supply  that  want  of  motive  and  want  of  capital; 
which  in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the  island  suffitiently  ac-« 
count  for  its  rude  and  unimproved  agriculture. 

•Goats  have  been  banished  from  the  southern  part  of  Iceland, 
because  they  were  continually  injuring  the  roofs  of  the  houses  by 
dimbing  them  in  search  of  fo6d  ;  some,  however,  are  still  kept  in 
^  the  north.  It  has  been  observed,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  exten- 
sion of  commerce,  that  a  man  may  now  sail  round  the  world,  and 
eat  pork  and  spend  Spanish  dollars  wherever  die  ship  touches.  Th^ 
poor  Icelanders  live  so  hardy  themselves  that  they  have  nothing  t<^ 
frpare  for  the  pigs ;  and  this  animal,  who  robs  the  dunghills  iri 
England,  is  found  too  expensive  to  be  kept.  For  such  a  country 
the  rein  deer  is  obviously  as  well  adapted  as  the  camel  for  the  de- 
sert. Thirteen  were  exported  from  Norway  in  1773,  only  three 
o€  which  reached  Iceland;  thiey  were  sent  into  the  mountains  of 
the  Guldbring^  Syssel,  and  have  multiplied  so  greatly  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  meet  with  herds,  consisting  of  from  forty  to  an  hun- 
dred, in  the  mountainous  districts.  The  Danes  sometimes  go  out 
in  pursuit  of  them ;  but  the  Icelanders,  instead  of  profiting  by  these 
invaluable  animals^  the  most  important  boon  which  could  possibly 
have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  complain  that  they  eat  their  li- 
chen. The  rein  deer  in  Lapland  is  almost  as  much  a  loser  by  his 
connection  with  man  as  the  dog  in  Karatchatka  :  he  gives  up  hii 
liberty  and  is  not  provided  for  in  return ;  though  the  Laplander 
might  easily  lay  in  a  winter  stock  of  the  lichen,  and  of  the  great 
water  horse-tail,  on  which,  in  a  dry  state,  Linnaeus^  says,  it  will  feed 
with  avidity,  though  not  upon  common  hay.  Icelsmd  will  be  this 
oreature^s  paradise.  There  is  in  the  interior  a  tract  which  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie  computes  at  not  less  than  40,000  square  miles,  without 
a  single  human  habitation,  and  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  na- 
tives themselves.  There  are  no  wolves  in  the  island;  the  Ice- 
Anders  vvill  keep  out  the  b^ars;  and  the  rein  deer,  being  almost 
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unmolested  by  man,  will  have  no  enemy  whatever,  unless  it  has 
brought  with  it  its  own  tormenting  gad  fly. 

Those  persons  who,  in  passing  from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the. 
other^  cross  any  part  of  this  desolate  tract,  usually  travel  day  and, 
night  without  stopping.  Horrebow  speaks  of  the  goodness  of  the 
roadSj  afHrming,  that  he  has  known  those  who,  in  a  summer's  day^ 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  setting,  have  rid  120  English 
miles — ^a  length  of  mountain  road  which  it  would  not  be  very  prac- 
ticable to  traverse  even  in  the  longest  arctic  day.  Of  the  penis  of 
travelling,  he  gives  a  strange  account.  Paths,  he  says,  are  some- 
times found  leading  to  a  frozen  pond  or  lake,  which  was  not  there 
on  the  preceding  day;  the  traveller,  after  going  round,  finds  the 
path  again  immediately  opposite  the  spot  where  he  was  obliged  to 
turn  aside ;  in  a  few  days  the  ice  and  water  are  free,  and  the  inter*; 
rupted  path  appears.  Bold  men  have  sometimes  ventured  to  cros« 
the  ice  rather  than  take  a  wide  circuit ;  horses  have,  in  these  cases, 
fallen  in  and  been  lost,  and,  after  some  days,  been  found  lying  on 
the  surface;  the  ice  having  in  the  mean  time  melted  and  the 
water  frozen  agam.  Some  truth  may  be  contained  in  this  ac- 
count; but  the  danger  which  Horrebow  mentions  was  not  en- 
countered by  our  late  travellers,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  danger 
which  they  did  not  encounter  in  a  country  more  resembling  Mil- 
ton's hell,  in  its  combination  of  fire  and  frost,  than  any  part  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  Sir  George  Mackenzie  and  his 
companions  discovered  upon  their  travels  was,  the  remains  of  a  wo* 
man  who  had  been  lost  about  a  year,  and  had  fallen,  as  was  sup- 
posed, down  a  precipice  in  some  snoSv-storm.  Her  clothes  and 
bones  were  lying  scattered  about  where  the  eagles  and  foxes  bad 
strewed  them.  '  If  some  of  our  travellers  did  not  in  like  manner 
leave  their  bones  for  the  birds  and  the  beasts,  it  was  more  owing  to 
their  good  fortune  than  their  prudence,  as  the  reader  will  perceive 
in  perusing  Mr.  Bright's  account  of  the  ascent  of  Snaefell  Jokul. 
No  guide  could  be  found  who  had  ever  gone  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow,  beyond  which  the  sheep  never  wander* 

*  After  walking  at  a  steady  pace  for  two  hours,  in  which  time  we  bad 
gone  about  six  miles,  we  came  to  the  first  snow,  and  prepared  our- 
selves for  the  more  arduous  part  of  our  enterprize.  The  road  being 
now  alike  new  to  all,  we  were  as  competent  as  our  guides  to  the  direc- 
tion of  our  further  course.  The  summits  of  all  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains were  covered  with  mist ;  but  the  Jokul  was  perfectly  clear;  and 
as  the  sun  did  not  shine  so  bright  as  to  dazzle  our  eyes  with  the  reflec- 
tion from  the  snow,  we  entertained  good  hopes  of  accomplishing  our 
purpose.  During  the  first  hour  the  ascent  was  not  very  difHcult,  and 
the  snow  sufficiently  soft  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  our  feet.  After  that 
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time  the  aCclivkj  wns  steeper,  the  snow  became  harder,  and  deep  €b^ 
sures  appeared  in  it,  which  we  were  obliged  to  cross,  or  to  avcnd  bf 
going  a  considerable  way-4X)tind.  These  fissures  presented  a  very 
beautiful  spectacle :  they  were  at  least  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  depth^and 
though  not  in  general  above  two  or  three  feet  wide,  they  admitted  light 
enough  to  display  the  brilliancy  of  their  white  and  rugged  sides.  As  we 
ascended,  the  inferior  mountains  gradually  diminished  to  the  sigl)t| 
and  we  beheld  a  complete  zone  of  clouds  encircling  us,  while  the  Jo- 
kul  still  remained  clear  and  distinct.  From  time  to  time  the  clouds, 
partially  separating,  formed  most  picturesque  arches,  thrbfagh  which 
we  descried  the  distant  sea,  and  still  farther  off,  the  mountains  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Breid^Flurd,  stretching  northwards  towards  the 
most  remote  extremity  of  the  island. 

^  In  the  progress  of  our  ascent,  we  were  obliged  frequently  to  allow 
ourselves  a  tempofary  respite,  by  sitting  dowii  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
snow.  *  About  diree  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  a  chasm,  which  threatened 
to  put  a  complete  stop  to  our  progress.  It  was  at  least  forty  feet  in 
depth*  and  nearly  six  feet  wide ;  and  the  opposite  side  presented  a  face 
like  a  wall,  being  elevated  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surface  on 
which  we  stood;  besides  which,  from  the  falling  in  of  the  snow  in  th»^ 
interior  of  the  chasm,  all  the  part  on  which  we  were  standing  was  un« 
dermined,  so  that  we  were  afraid  to  approach  too  near  the  brink  lest  it 
should  give  way.  Determined,  however,  not  to  renounce  the  hope  of 
passing  this  barrier,  we  followed  'its  course  till  we  found  a  place  that 
encouraged  the  attempt.  The  opposite  bank  was  h«re  not  above  four 
feet  high,  and  a  mass  of  snow  formed  a  bridge,  a  very  insecure  one  in* 
deed,  across  the  chasm.  Standing  upon  the  brink,  we  cut  with  our  poles 
three  or  four  steps  in  the  bank  on  the  other  side,  and  then,  stepping  as 
lightly  as  possible  over  the  bi*ldge,  we  passed  one  by  one  to  the  steps^ 
which  we  ascended  by  the  help  of  our  poles.  The  snow  on  the  oppo- 
site side  became  immediately  so  excessively  steep^  that  it  required  our. 
utmost  efforts  to  prevent  our  sliding  back  to  the  edgQ  of  the  precipice, 
in  which  case  we  should  inevitably  have  been  plunged  into  the  chasm. 
This  dangerous  part  of  our  ascent  did  not  continue  long ;  and  we  soon 
found  ourselves  on  a  tolerably  levet  bank  of  snow,  with  a  precipice  on 
our  right  about  60  feet  perpendicular,  presenting  an^ppearance  as  if 
the  snow  on  the  sid^  of  the  mountain  had  slipped  away,  leaving  behind 
it  the  part  on  which  we  stood.  We  were  now  on  the  summit. of  one  of 
the  three  peaks  of  the  mountain ;  that  which  is  situated  farthest  to  the 
east.  We  beheld  immediately  before  us  a  fissure  greatly  more  formida* 
ble  in  width  and  depth  thaii  any  we  had  passed,  and  which,  indeed, 
offered  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  further  progress.  The  highest 
peak  of  the  Jokul  was  still  a  hundred  feet  above  us;  and  after  looking 
at  it  some  time  with  the  mortification  oif  disappointment,  and  making 
5ome  fruitless  attempts  to  reach,  at  least,  a  bare  exposed  rock  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  fissure,  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  all  hope 
of  advancing  further. 

'  The  clouds  )ioW  began  rapidly  to  accumulate,  and  were  visibly 
rolling  up  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  w^  were  therefbre  ao^dous  to  quit 
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our  present  situalidii  as  speedily  as  p^tb)e,  that  we  ihtgift  repass  the 
chasm  before  we  were  involved  in  mist.  Our  first  object,  however,  was 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  Olaison  in  his  travels 
asserts  to  be  put  into  great  agitation  at.  the  summit  of  this  mountain, 
and  no  longer  to  retaior  its  polarity.  What  may  be  the  case  a  hundred 
feet  higher,"  we  cannot  affirm ;  but  at  the  point  we  reached,  the  needle 
was  quite  stationary,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  perfectly  true.  .We 
then  noted  an  observation  of  the  thermometer,  which  we  were  sur**. 
prized  to  find  scarcely  so  low  as  the  freezing  point;  and  after  an  appli'r 
cation  to  die  brandy  bottle,  began  with  great  care  to.  retrace  the  foot- 
steps of  our  ascent.  We  found  re-crossing  the  chasm  a  work  of  no  small 
danger ;  for  whenever  we  stuck  our  poles  into  the  snow  bridge,  they 
went  directly  through.  The  first  person,  therefore,  who  crossed,  thrust 
bis  pole  deep  into  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  thus,  affording  a  point'  of 
support  for  the  feet  of  those  who  followed ;  Mr.  Holland,  howe^ner,  who 
was  the  second  in  passing  over,  had,  notwithstanding,  a  narrow  escape^ 
ioi  his  foot  actually  broke  through  the  bridge  of  snow,  aod  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  rescued  himself  from  falling  into  the  chasm  beneath*  .We 
were  scarcely  all  safe  on  the  lower  side  of  the  chasm,  when  the  mist 
surrounding  us,  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  track  by  which 
we  had  ascended  the  mountain.' — pp.  178  to  181. 

Even  without  these  risks,  travelling  in  Iceland  is  attended  with 
sufficient  danger*  Sometimes  the  way  lies  over  a  mass  of  lava 
broken  into  innumerable  pieces,  in  the  act  of  cooling,  and  full  of  - 
chasms,  from  which  the  force  of  the  air  beneath  has  exploded  ft^ 
ments  of  all  forms  and  sizes.  In  one  place  Mr.  Hooker  was  half 
an  hour  in  proceeding  two  or  three  huncked  yards  among  this  rugged 
lava ;  where  a  false  step  would  have  precipitated  him  to  certain 
death.  In  this  place,  which  is  near  lliingvalla,  numbers  of  live! 
have  been  lost;  but  when  our  countryman  wad  lamenting  this,  the 
good  priest,  wh<5  was  in  his  company,  checked  him,  by  saying  it 
was  God's  will  that  it  should  be  so.  *  I  know  not,'  he  says,  '  whe- 
ther it  arises  from  a  peculiar  resignation  to  the  will  and  providence 
of  God,  produced  by  real  piety^  or  whether  it  is  ascribable  to  the 
effect  of  climate  and  to  the  poverty  ^nd  distress  which  attend  upon 
the  whole  life  of  the  Icelanders,  that  they  seem  to  feel  less  for  the 
cidamities  of  themselves  or  of  whatever  surrounds  them  than  is  the 
case  with  the  natives  of  other  countries/  Gloomy  and  cheerless 
countries  will  always  give  a  correspondent  tinge  to  the  character  of 
tfie  inhabitants ;  but  in  Iceland  there  is  someming  more  than  cheer- 
lessness  and  gloom :  the  most  portentous  and  terrific  operations  of 
nature  have  given  ^o  this  forlorn  region  horrors  peculiar  to  itsielf. 
*  We  travelled,'  says  Mr,  Hooker,  *  continually  among  the  great 
masses  of  rock  that  lie  strewed  in  the  wildest  possible  disorder 
about  the  chasmd  which  they  once  served  to  fill  up ;  aud  frequently 
as  we  went  on^  were  deceived  by  the  imaginary  sight  of  houses  in 
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dps  solitude)  which;  on  a  nearer  approach,  proived  to  be  only  hugt 
rocks  torn  from  their  situation  by  Uie  shock  of  an  earthquake,^  or 
some  terrible  convulsian  of  nature.' 

.  Dreadful^  however,  as  this  scenery  is,  it  forms,  as  it  were,  only 
the  entrance  to  the  more  terrific  regions  to^hich  the  travellers 
were  bound.  From  a  deep  hollow  of  the  sulphur  mountain  they 
saw  a  profusion  of  vapour  arise,  and  heard  a  confused  noise  of  boil- 
ing and  splashing,  mingled  with  the  rearing  of  steam,  as  it  forced 
its  way  through  narrow  crevices  in  the  rock.  The  whole  side  of 
the  mountain,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  was  covered  with  sulphur  and 
clay  of  a  white  or  yellowish  colour.  In  many  places  the  sulphur 
was  so  hot  that  they  could  scarcely  handle  it  ,•  and  wherever  it  was 
removed,  steam  instantly  arose.  Over  this  Stygian  crust  they  ven- 
tured, in  imminent  danger  of  sinking  into  the  scalding,  mass.  J^ 
of  steam,  and  fountains  of  boilkig  mud,  are  found  in  ihis  dreadful 
district.  We  may  believe  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  when  he  says  that  the 
sensations  of  a  man  even  of  firm  nerves,  standing  upon  treacherous 
ground  over  an  abyss,  where  fire  and  brimstone  are  in  incessant  ac- 
tion, enveloped  in  thick  vapours,  and  his  ears  stunned  with  thun- 
dering noise, — can  only  be  well  conceived  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced them.  Mr.  Bright  was  at  one  time  in  great  danger,  and 
suffered  considerable  jpain  from  one  of  his  legs  sinking  into  the  hot 
clay.  Mr,  Hooker,  in  one  of  his  exciursions,  was  in  still  greater 
peril ;  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  suffocating  exhalations  from  ^ 
'  sulphur  spring,  near  which  he  was  gatherkig  some  specimens  of  the 
mineral  productions  of  the  place,  he  sunk  up  to  his  knees  in  a 
semiliquid  mass  of  hot  sulphur ;  but  instantly  throwing  himself  at 
full  length  upon  the  ground,  he  reached  a  more  solid  spot  with  hii 
bands,  and  was  able  to  drag  himself  from  this  scalding  bog. 

Iceland  abounds  also  with  bogs  of  the  common  kind ;  less  terrifid 
indeed,  but  hardly  less  dangerous.  Through  these  tracts  a  horse  is 
the  surest  guide :  he  seems.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  says,  to  know  pre- 
cisely where  he  may  place  his  foot  in  safety.  When  in  doubt,  he 
feels  the  ground  with  hjis.  foot  before  he  attempts  to  place  his  whole 
weight  upon  it;  and  if  he  is  convinced  that  there  is  danger,  nothine 
will  induce  him  to  set  a  step  forward.  The  travellers  were  towi 
that  they  should  find  the  road  through  one  of  these  bogs  not  so 
bad,  because  a. bridge  had  been  construct^  there  for  the  accom-' 
modation  of  travellers.  This  proved  however  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  deep  ditch,  with  loose  ^arp  stones  at  the  bottom,  along 
which  they  past  in  a  string. 

The  great  objects  of  curiosity  in  this  extraordinary  country  are 
the  Geysers.  There  are  few  countries  without  warm  springs;  but 
the;  Geysers  are  phenomena  peculiar  to  Iceland.     Of  these  we  will 
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give  as  full  an  account  as  the  limits  of  a  journal  will  allow,  and  ai 
far  as  possible  iu  the  travellers  own  words. 

*  On  approaching  the  place,  it  appeared  that  a  mount  had  heen 
formed  of  irregular,  rough  looking  depositions,  upon  the  ancient  regu- 
lar strata,  whose  origi%  has  been  similar.  .The  slope  of  the  latter  haa 
caused  the  mount  to  spread  ipoi:e  on  the  east  side,  and  the  recent  depo- 
sitions of  the  water  may  be  traced  till  they  coincide  with  them.  The 
perpendicular  height  of  the  mount  is  about  seven  feet,  measured  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  surface  of  the  old  depositions.  From  these  the 
matter  composing  the  mount  may  be  readily  distinguished,  on  the  west 
side,  where  a  disruption  has  taken  place.  On  the  top  of  this  mount  is 
ft  bason,  which  we  found  to  extend  fifty-six  feet^in  one  direction,  and 
forty-six  in  another. 

•  *  At  a  quarter  before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  arrive<i 
on  the  spot,  we  found  the  bason  full  of  hot  water,  a  little  of  which  was 
running  over:  Having  satisfied  my  curiosity  at  this  time,  I  ^ent  with 
the  rest  of  the  party  to  examine  some  other  places  whence  we  saw  va- 
pour ascending.  Above  the  Great  Geyser  at  a  short  distance,  is  a  large 
irregular  opening,  the  beaiuties  of  which  it  is  hardlv  possible  to  describe. 
The  water  which  filled  it  was  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  perfectly  still, 
though  nearly  at  the  boiling  point.  Through  it  we  saw  white  incrus- 
tations forming  a  variety  of  figures  and  cavities,  to  a  great  depth ;  and 
carrying  the  eye  into  a  vast  and  dark  abyss,  over  which  the  incrusta- 
tions formed  a  dome  of  no' great  thickness;  a  circumstance  which, 
though  not  of  itself  agreeable,  contributed  much  to  the  effect  of  this 
awful  scene. 

*  Having  examined  several  other  cavities,  I  returned  to  the  Gevser 
ki  order  to  collect  specimens  of  the  incrustations  .on  the  mount.  I  se- 
lected a  fine  mass  close  to  the  water  on  the  brink  of  the  bason,  and  had 
not  struck  many  blows  with  my  hammer,  when  I  heard  a  sound  like  the 
distant  discharge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and  the  ground  shook  under 
me;  The  sound  was  repeated  irregularly,  and  rapidly;  and  I  had  just 
given  the  alarm  to  ray  companions,  who  were  at  a  little  distance,  when 
the  tvater,  after  heaving  several  times,  suddenly  rose  in  a  large  co- 
lumn, accompanied  by  clouds  of  steam,  from  the  middle  of  the  bason, 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  column  seemed  as  if  it  burst, 
and  sinking  down  it  produced  a  wave  which  caused  the  water  to  over- 
flow the  bason  in  considerable  quantity.  The  water  having  reached 
my  feet,  1  was  under  the  necessity  of  retreatii^,  but  I  kept  my  eye  fixed 
on  what  was  going  on.  After  the  fiist  propulsion,  the  water  was  thrown 
up  again  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen  feet.  There  was  now  a  succes- 
sion of  jets  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  none  of  which  appeared  to  me 
to  exceed  fifty  feet  in  height ;  they  lasted  about  five  minutes.  Though 
the  wind  blew  strongly,  yet  the  clouds  of  vapour  were  so  dense,  that 
after  the  first  two  jets,  1  could  only  see  the  highest  part  of  the  spray, 
and  some  of  it  that  was  occasionally  thrown  out  sideways.  After  the 
last  jet,  which  was  the  most  furious,  the  water  suddenly  left  the  bason^ 
and  sunk  into  a  pipe  in  the  centre.  The  heat  of  the  bottom  of  th* 
toon  soon  made  ii  dry,  and  the  wind  blew  aside  the  vapour  almost  imr- 
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l^ediately  after  the  spouting  ceased.  We  lost  no  time  in  entering  the 
bason  to  examine  the  pipe,  into  which  the  water  had  sunk  about  ten 
feet,  and  appeared  to  be  rising  slowly.  The  diameter  of  the  pipe,  or 
rather  pit,  is  ten  feet,  but  near  the  top  it  widens  to  sixteen  feet.  The 
section,  which  is  taken  across  the  longest  diameter  of  the  bason,  gives 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  external  part  of  this  won- 
derful apparatus.  The  perpendicular  depth  of  the  bason  is  three  feet ; 
that  of  the  pipe  being  somewhat  more  than  sixty  feet,  though  there  may 
be  some  inaccessible  hollows  which  extend  to  a  much  greater  depth. 
.  *  After  the  water  had  descended  into  the  pipe,  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  any  vapour  issuing  from  it,  till  it  had  reached  the  mouth,  when 
a  little  was  visible.  Even  when  the  bason  was  full,  the  quantity  of  va- 
pour was  far  from  being  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected  to  pro- 
ceed from  so  large  a  surface  of  hot  water.  At  five  minutes  before  six 
o'clock  it  boiled  a  little,  and  continued  to  do  so  at  intervals.  Having 
tlirown  a  stone  into  the  water  while  it  was  perfectly  still,  I  observed 
that  an  ebullition  immediately  took  place  till  the  stone  reached  the 
bottom.  I  then  requested  all  the  party  to  provide  themselves  with 
large  stones,  and  to  throw  them  into  the  pipe,  on  a  signal  I  should 
give,  wfen  the  water  was  still.  When  the  stones  were  thrown  in  a 
violent  ebullition  instantly  followed  ;  and  this  escape  of  steam  on  agita- 
tion, may  serve  to  assist  a  theory  of  the  phenomena. 

*  Following  the  channel  which  has  been  formed  by  the  water  escap- 
ing from  the  great  bason  during  the  eruptions,  we  found  some  beautiful 
and  delicate  petrifactions.  The  leaves  of  birch  and  willow  were  seen 
converted  into  white  stone,  and  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation; 
every  minute  fibre  being  entire.  Grass  and  rushes  were  in  the  samer 
state,  and  also  masses  of  peat.  In  order  to  preserve  specimens  so  rare 
and  elegant,  we  brought  away  large  masses,  and  broke  them  up  after 
our  return  to  Britaiq ;  by  which  means  we  have  formed  very  rich  col- 
lections; though  many  fine  specimens  were  destroyed  in  carrying  them 
to  Reikiavik.  On  the  outside  of  the  mount  of  the  Geyser,  the  deposi- 
tions, owing  to  the  splashing  of  the  water,  are  rough,  and  have  been 
justly  compared  to  the  heads  of  cauliflowers.  They  are  of  a  yellowish 
brown  colour,  and  are  arranged  round  the  mount  somewhat  like  a  cir- 
cular flight  of  steps.  The  inside  of  the  bason  is  comparatively  smooth ; 
and  the  -matter  forming  it  is  more  compact  and  dense  than  the  exterior 
crust;  and,  when  polished,  is  not  devoid  of  beauty,  being  of  a  grey  co- 
lour, mottled  with  black  and  white  spots  and  streaks.  The  white  in-» 
crustation  formed  by  the  water  of  the  beautiful  cavity  before  described, 
had  taken  a  very  curious  form  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  capital  of  a  Gothic  column.  We  were  so  rapacious  here, 
that  I  believe  we  did  not  leave  a  single  specimen  which  we  could  reach  ; 
and  even  scalded  our  fingers  in  our  eagerness  to  obtain  them.  We 
found  the  process  of  petrifaction  in  all  its  stages ;  and  procured  some 
specimens  in  wljich  the  grass  was  yet  alive  and  fresh,  while  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  ^ilicious  matter  was  going  on  around  it.  These  were  found 
in  places  at  a  little  distance  from  the  cavity,  where  the  water  running 
from  it  had f become  cold.' — pp.  214,  215,  219. 
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Trtiese  employments,  delightful  as  they  were,  formed  only  the  in- 
terlude of  the  grand  spectacle.  They  pitched  tlieir  tent  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  Great  Geyser,  and  kept  regular  watch 
during  the  ni^ht.  After  two  false  alarms,  they  were  roused  to  be- 
hold an  explosion  of  the  New  Geyser :  there  was  little  water,  but 
the  force  with  which  the  steam  escaped  produced  a  white  column 
of  spray,  and  vapour  at  least  sixty  feet  high,  accompanied  with  a 
tremendous  noise.     The  second  night  they  were  more  fortunate. 

*  On  lying  down,  we  could  not  sleep  more  than  a  minute  or  two  at  a 
time;  our  anxiety  causing  us  often  to  raise  our  heads  to  listen.  At 
last  the  joyful  sound  struck  my  ears :  and  I  started  up  with  a  shout,  at 
the  same  moment  when  our  guides,  who  were  sleeping  in  their  Icekuid 
tent  at  a  short  distance  opposite  to  us,  jumped  up  in  their  shirts  alid 
hallooed  to  us.  In  an  instant  we  were  within  sight  of  the  Geyser ;  the 
discharges  continuing,  being  more  frequent  and  louder  than  before,  and 
resembling  the  distant  firing  of  artillery  from  a  ship  at  sea.  This  hap- 
pened at  half  past  eleven  o'clock;  at  which  time,  though  the  sky  was 
cloudy,  the  light  was  more  than  sufficient  for  shewing  the  Geyser ;  but 
it  was  of  that  degree  of  faintness  which  rendered  a  gloomy  country  still 
more  dismal.  Such  a  midnight  scene  as  was  now  before  us  can  seldom 
be  witnessed.  Here  description  fails  altogether.  The  Geyser  did  riot 
disappoint  us,  and  seemed  as  if  it  was  exerting  itself  to  exhibit  ail  its 
glory  on  the  eve  of  our  departure.  It  raged  furiously,  and  threw  up  a 
succession  of  magnificent  jets,  the  highest  of  which  was  at  least  ninety 
feet.  At  this  time  I  took  the  sketch  from  which  the  engraving  is  made: 
but  no  drawing,  no  engraving,  can  possibly  convey  any  idea  of  the 
noise  and  velocity  of  the  jets,  nor  of  the  swift  rolling  of  the  clouds  of 
vapour,  which  were  hurled,  one  over  another,  with  amazing  rapidity.' — 
p.  223. 

Mr.  Hooker's  account  is  equally  impressive.  We  must  insert 
that  part  of  it,  which  describes  the  bason  of  the  Great  Geyser,  be- 
cause it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  successful  description. 

*  A  vast  circular  mound  (of  a  substance  which,  I  believe,  was  first 
ascertained  to  be  siliceous  by  Professor  Bergman)  was  elevated  a  con«- 
siderable  height  above  those  that  surrounded  most  of  the  other  springs*. 
It  was  of  a  brownish  grey  color,  made  rugged  on  its  exterior,  hut  more 
especially  near  the  margin  of  the  basinTby  numerous  hillocks  of  the 
same  siliceous  substance,  varying  in  size,  but  generally  about  as  large 
as  a  molehill,  rough  with  minute  tubercles,  and  covered  all  over  with  a 
most  beautiful  kind  of  efflorescence ;  so  that  the  appearance  of  these 
hillocks  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  the  head  of  a  cauliflower. 
On  reaching  the  top  of  this  siUceous  mdund,  I  looked  into  the  perfectly 
circular  basin,  which  gradually  shelved  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  pipe 
or  crater  in  the  centre,  whence  the  water  issued.  This  mouth  lay 
about  four  or  five  feet  below  the  edge  of  the  basin,  and  proved,  on  my 
afterwards  measuring  it,  to  be  as  neariy  as  possible  seventeen  feet  dis- 
tant from  it  on  every  side ;  the  greatest  difference  in  the  distance  not 
being  more  than  a  foot.    The  inside  was  not  rugged,  like  the  outside ; 
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but  apparently  even,  although  rough  to  the  touch,  like  a  coarse  file : 
it  wholly  wanted  the  little  hillocks  and  the  efflorescence  of  the  exterior, 
and  was  merely  covered  with  innumerable  small,  tubercles,  which,  of 
themselves,  were  in  many  places  polished  smooth  by  the  falling  of  the 
water  upon  them.  It  was  not  possible  now  to  enter  the  basin,  for  it 
was  filled  nearly  to  the  edge  with  water  the  most  pellucid  I  ever  beheld, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  observable  a  slight  ebullition,  and  a  large, 
but  not  dense,  body  of  steam,  which,  however,  increased  both  in  quan- 
tity and  density  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  the  ebullition  was  more 
violent.' — pp.  1 16, 11 7* 

A  simple  and  ingenious  theory  of  these  Geysers  is  ofifered  hj 
Sir  G.  Mackenzie.  He  supposes  a  cavity  partially  filled  with 
boding  water,  and  communicating  with  a  shaft  or  pipe.  That  part 
of  the  cavity  which  is  not  fiUed  with  water  is  of  course  filled 
with  steam,  by  the  pressure  of  which  the  water  is  sustained  to  the 
top  of  the  pipe.  But  upon  any  sudden  addition  of  heat  under  the 
caWty,  a  quantity  of  steam  will,  be  produced,  which,*  owing  to  the 
great  pressure,  will  be  revolved  in  starts,  causing  the  noises,  and 
the  shaking  of  the  ground.  The  water  must  now  rise  above  the 
pipe ;  an  oscillation  is  produced ;  the  water  is  pressed  downward, 
and  the  steam,  he  says, '  having  now  room  to  escape,  darts  upward^ 
breaking  through  the  column,  and  carrying  with  it  a  great  part  of 
the  water.  As  long  as  the  extraordinary  supply  of  steam  continues, 
these  oscillations  and  jets  will  go  on.  But  at  every  jet  some  of  the 
>yater  is  thrown  over  the  bason,  and  a  considerable  quantity^  runs 
out  of  it,  The  pressure  is  thus  diminished ;  the  steam  plays  more 
and  more  powerfully,  till  at  last  a  forcible  jet  takes  place  ;  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  steam  escapes,  and  the  remaining  water  sinks 
into,  the  pipe.' 

Mr.  Hooker  observes,  that  the  water  is  never  of  a  greater  heat 
thap  212°  of  Fahrenheit :  he  had  forgotten  that  this  is  the  boiling 
point,  though  he  might  have  been  reminded  of  it  when  Jacob  boiled 
^is  mutton  for  him  in  the  great  Geyser.  The  Icelanders  who  live 
near  these  hot-springs,  s^nd  their  clothes  to  be  washed ;  and  the 
people  who  are  thus  employed,  dress  their  eggs  and  miserable  pota- 
toes there.  They  indeed  are  accustomed  to  more  formidable  effects 
of  the  burning  soil  upon  which  they  tread.  Horrebow  speaks  of  a 
man  who  lighted  his  pipe  at  a  stream  of  lava..  This  was  during  the 
eruptiqn  of  mount  Krabla,  which  from  1724  to  1750  almost  inces- 
santly poured  forth  its  burning  torrents.  The  natives  call  these 
treniendou9  streams  by  the  appropriate  name  of  Stone-floods,  l^j 
day  they  emit  a  blue  sulphureous  flame,  obscured  by  smoke  and  va- 
pour:  by  night  they  redden  and  illuminate  the  whole  horizon. 
Balls  of  fire  are  sent  up  from  the  stone-floods  as  well  as  from  the' 
l^uming  mountain^.     In  17 55,  Katlegiaa  poured  out  a  torrent  of 
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water  which  swept  glaciers  and  rocks  before  it,  and  inundated  an  ex- 
tent of  country  fifteen  miles  long  and  twenty  wide:  alternate  dis- 
charges of  fire  and  water  took  place,  each  equally  destructive ;  loud 
subterranean  noises  were  heard  to  the  distance  of  eighty  or  ninety 
miles;  and  three  hundred  miles  off,  ashes  fell  like  rain  in  the  Feroe 
isles. 

But  the  most  tremendous  eruption  recorded  In  the  Icelandic  an- 
nals,''is  that  of  1783.  It  beganon  the  Istof  June  with  earthquakes; 
these  continued  to  increase  till  the  1  nh,  when  the  inhabitants 
quitted  their  houses  and  took  up  their  abode  in  tents :  meantime  a 
continual  smoke  was  seen  rising  from  the  northern  and  uninhabited 
part  of  the  country ;  three  fire-spouts  broke  out,  which,  after  they 
had  risen  to  a  considerable  height,  were  formed  into  one,  visible  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  150  miles.  ITie  whole  atmosphere  was 
darkened  with  sand  and  dust  and  brimstone;  showers  of  pumice  stones 
fell  red-hot,  together  with  a  dirty  substance  like  pitch  in  small  balls 
or  rings,  which  blasted  all  vegetation.  At  the  same  time,  great  quan- 
tities of  rain  fell,  which,  running  in  torrents  upon  tlie  hot  ground, 
tore  up  the  earth  and  carried  it  into  the  lower  country.  This 
rain  wa&  so  impregnated  with  salt  and  sulphur  in  passing  the 
clouds  of  smoke  wliich  filled  the  sky,  as  to  occasion  considerable 
smarting  on  the  skin.  At  a  greater  distance  from  the  fire,  there 
was  in  some  places  a  shower  of  hail,  in  others  a  fall  of  snow, 
so  heavy  as  to  do  much  injury  to  tlie  cattle.  Meanwhile,  such 
steams  arose  as  to  darken  the  sun,  and  make  its  disk  appear 
like  blood :  this  was  perceived  in  England.  A  tract  of  country, 
above  sixty  English  miles  in  length,  was  converted  into  one  great 
lake  of  fire.  Its  perpendicular  height  was  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
fathoms.  The  hills  which  it  did  not  cover,  it  melled  down ;  so 
that  the  whole  surface  was  one  level  expanse  of  molten  matter. 
Two  burning  islands  were  thrown  up  in  the  sea.  Ships  sailing  be- 
tween Copenhagen  and  Norway  were  covered  with  a  black  and 
pitchy  mixture  of  brimstone  and  ashes ;  and  die  rain  w  hich  fell  in 
Norway  was  so  acrid  that  it  totally  destroyed  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 
Nearly  all  the  grass  in  the  island  was  burnt,  and  what  was  left  was 
in  scich  a  state  that  most  of  the  cattle  which  escaped  the  fire  and 
flood,  died  for  want  of  food,  or  were  poisoned  by  what  hunger 
compelled  them  to  eat.  The  atmosphere  proved  fatal  to  old  per- 
sons, and  all  who  had  any  tendency  to  pulmonary  disease.  But 
the  greatest  evil  was  the  famine  which  ensued  ;  and  which  was  so 
dreadful  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  who  perished  in  con- 
sequence of  the  eruption,  amounted  to  near  9000. 

This  is  sufficiently  awful — ^yet  were  we  to  contemplate  the 
different  effects  of  moral  and  physical  evil,  a  comparison  between 
this  ravaged  island  and  the  eartlily  paradises  of  the  South  Sea 
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would  still  leave  the  balance  of  happiness  on  the  side  of  the  Ice* 
lander.  In  those  delicious  countries^  where  the  earth  brings  forth 
her  fruits  spontaneously^  the  inhabitants  hav'e  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  most  loathsome  and  pernicious  vices,  are  becoming  every 
year  more  savage  and  miserable,  and,  in  a  few  generations,  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  extinct,  if  left  to  themselves.  This  may  be  safely 
predicted  from  their  perpetual  wars,  their  cannibalism,  their  human 
sacrifices,  their  promiscuous  intercourse,  their  child  murder,  and 
other  unutterable  abominations.  How  much  happier,  amidst  all  the 
terrors  of  nature,  the  poor  and  virtuous  Icelander !  Perhaps  it  is 
Dot  possible  to  produce  a  more  beautiful  instance  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  a  common  bond  of  faith,  and  an  established  religion, 
than  is  to  be  found  in-  the  works  before  us.  An  Icelandic  church 
is  hardly  of  better  construction  than  the  rudest  English  barn — but 
Me  will  take  Mr.  Hooker's  description  of  the  church  of  Thing- 
valla. 

*  It  was  of  a  simple  construction;  in  form,  an  oblong  quadrangle, 
with  thick  walls,  leaning  a  little  inwards,  composed  of  alternate  layers 
of  lava  and  turf.  The  roof  was  of  turf,  thickly  covered  with  grass,  and 
from  the  top  of  this  to  the  ground,  the  building  was  scarcely  more  than 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high.  The  entrance  end  alone, was  of  unpainted 
fir  planks,  placed  vertically,  with  a  small  door  of  the  same  materials. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  the  body  of  the  church  crowded  with  lasge  old 
wooden  chests,  instead  of  seats,  but  I  soon  underetood  that  these  not 
only  answered  the  purpose  of  benches,  but  also  contained  the  clothes 
of  many  of  the  congregation,  who,  as  there  was  no  lock  on  the  door, 
^Vid  free  access  to  their  property  at  all  times.  The  bare  walls  had  no 
covering  whatever,  nor  the  floor  any  pavement,  except  a  few  ill-shapen 
pieces  of  rock,  which  were  either  placed  there  intentionally,  or,  as 
seems  most  probable,  had  not  been  removed  from  their  natural  bed  at 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  church.  There  was  no  regular  ceiling : 
only  a  few  loose  planks,  laid  upon  some  beams,  which  crossed  the  ' 
church  at  about  the  height  of  a  man,  held  some  old  bibles,  some  chests, 
and  the  coffin  of  the  minister,  which  he  had  made  himself,  and  which, 
to  judge  from  his  aged  look,  he  probably  soon  expected  to  occupy. 
The  whole  length  of  the  church  was  not  above  thirty  feet,  and  about 
six  or  eight  of  this  was  parted  off  by  a  kind  of  skreen  of  open  work 
gainst  which  the  pulpit  was  placed)  for  the  purpose  of  containing  the 
altar,  a  rude  sort  of  table,  on  which  were  two  brass  candlesticks,  and, 
over  it,  two  extremely  small  'glass  windows,  the  only  places  that  ad- 
mitted light,  except  the  door-way.  Two  large  bells  hung  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  church,  at  an  equal  height  with  the  beams.'  pp.  93,9^. 

The  church-yard  is  often  enclosed  by  a  rude  wall  of  stone  or 
tiirf,  ^nd  the  area  thinly  sprinkled  with  banks  of  green  sod,  which 
alone  serve  to  mark  the  burial  places  of  the  natives.  And  here 
we  must  gratify  our  readers  with  the  most  beautiful  passage  in  Sir 
Q.  Mackenzie's  book. 
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•The,  moral  and  religious  habits  of  the  people  at*  large  may  be  *pc^ 
ken  of  in 'terms  of  the  most  exalted  commendation.  In  his  domestic 
capacity,  the  Icelander  performs  all  the  duties  which  his  situation  re- 
quires, or  renders  possible ;  and  while  by  the  severe  labour  of  his 
bands,  he  obtains  a  provision  of  food  for  his  children,  it  is  not  less  his 
care  to  ^onvey  to  their  minds  the  inheritance  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 
In  his  intercourse  with  those  around  him,  his  character  displays  the 
stamp  of  honour  and  integrity.  His  religious  duties  are  performed  with 
cheerfulness  and  pungtuality;  and  this  even  amidst  the  numerous  ob- 
stacles, which  are  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  cli- 
mate under  which  he  lives.  The  Sabbath  scene  at  an  Icelandic  church 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  singular  and  interesting  kind.  The  little  edi- 
fice, constructed  of  wood  and  turf,  is  situated  perhaps  amid  the 
rugged  ruins  of  a  stream  of  lava,  or  beneath  mountains  which  are  co- 
vered with  never-melting  snows ;  in  a  spot  where  the  mind  almost  stnkt 
under  the  silence  and  desolation  of  surrounding  nature.  Here  the  Ice-* 
landers  assemble  to  perform  the. duties  of  their  religion.  A  group  of 
male  and  female,  peasants  maybe  seen  gathered  about  the  church, 
waiting  the  arrival  of  their  pastor;  all  habited  in  their  best  attire,  afte^ 
the  manner  of  the  country ;  their  children  with  them ;  and  the  horses, 
which  brought  them  from  their  respective  homes,  grazing  quietly 
around  the  little  assembly.  The  arrival  of  a  new-comer  is  welcomed 
by  every  one  with  the  kiss  of  salutation ;  and  the  pleasures  of  social  in- 
tercourse, so  rarely  enjoyed  by  the  Icelanders,  are  happily  connected 
with  tfle  occasion  which  summons  them  to  the  discharge  of  their  reli- 
gious duties.  The  priest  makes  bis  appearance  among  them  as  a  friend, 
he  salutes  individually  each  member  of  his  flock,  and  stoops  down  to 
give  his  almost  parental  kiss  to  the  little  ones,  who  are  to  grow  upi 
under  his  pastoral  charge.  These  oOlices  of  kindness* performed,  they 
fill  go  together  into  the  house  of  prayer/ — pp.  31,  32, 

A  picture  worthy  of  the  poet  of  the  Sabbath,  and  which  would 
have  delighted  his  affectionate'  and  gentle  heart.  The  clergy  ap* 
pear  to  perform  their  duties  in  an  exemplary  manner.  Sir  George 
has  copied  a  page  of  a  parish  register,  in  which  the  worthy  pastor, 
Mr.  Healtalin,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  makes  an  annual  record  of 
the  moral^nd  religious  state  of  every  family  in  his  parish ;  bis  labour 
indeed  is  not  very  great,  for  the  population  varies  fi-om  £00  to  210; 


.  pious  care  with  which  the  duties  of  a  country 
priest  are  performed,  |n  so  remote  a  comer  of  the  Christian  world, 
may  excite  a  blush  in  many  of  his  brethren  in  mote  fortunate  coun« 
fries,  and  amid  no^ore  opulent  establishments.' 

It  would  extend  this  article  to  s^n  undue  length  were  we  to  follow 
Sir  Geoi^e  upon  his  mineralogical  excursions,  and  through  his  spe» 
PHlations  jn  geology ;  or  botanize  with  Mr.  Hooker.    We  must 
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speak  of  the  present  state  of  the  island  in  its  political  relations,  and 
coQchide.  ^ 

The  ship  in  which  Mr.  Hooker  sailed  was  a  merchant  advent 
turer,  provided  with  a  licence  and  a  letter  of  marque,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Phelps,  a  London  merchant,  who  was  himself  on  board. 
In  consequence  of  some  restrictions  imposed  by  the  governor,  in 
violation,  as  Mr.  Phelps  conceived,  of  a  previous  agreement,  and 
certainly  as  much  to  the  injury  of  the  Icelanders  as  of  the  English 
trader,  that  gentleman  thought  it  necessary  to  avail  himself  of  his 
lettar  of  marque,  by  virtue  of  which  he  landed  a  dozen  men, 
m^fiie  the  governor  prisoner^  and  carried  him  on  board  his 
ship.  Having  thus  subverted  the  Danish  government,  he  found 
it  necessary  to   establish  some   regular  authority   till   his  own 

Evemment  should  determine  in  what  manner  to  act;  and  this 
i  to  what  is  called  the  Islandic  Revolution,  the  most  singular 
and  innocent  event  which  was  ever  dignified  with  such  ah  appel* 
lation.  A  Dane  had  gone  out  with  Mr.  Phelps,  by  name  Jor- 
gen  Jorgensen,  who  had  served  in  the  British  navy,  and  imbibed, 
according  to  his  own  words,  together  with  his  knowledge  of  nauti- 
cal affairs,  the  principles,  and  prejudices  of  Englishmen.  In 
]  806,  at  the  age  of  25,  he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where,  by  his 
open  hatred  of  the  conduct  of  the  French,  he  made  himself  many 
enemies.  War  brdce  out  between  this  country  and  Denmark, 
Jorgensen,  in  consequence  of  a  decree  calling  upon  all  persons  to 
serve,  took  the  command  of  a  privateer,  in  which  he  was  made 
prisoner,  and  being  landed  at  Yarmouth  was  set  at  large  upon  his 
parole.  This  he  did  not  conceive  sufiicieift  to  prevent  him  from 
going  a  voyage  in  a  -British  ship,  engaged  on  British  pursuits,  and 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  England. 

Mr.  Phelps  and  his  privy  council  determined  that  Jorgensen 
should,  for  the  present,  assume  the  chief  command,  because,  not 
being,  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  he  was  not  responsible  to  it  for 
his  acticms.  The  accident  of  his  being  a  Dane,  which  was  rather 
of  more  consequence,  seems  hot  to  have  been  taken  into^their  conr 
sideration,  and  to  have  been  readily  overlooked  by  himself.  He 
therefore  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  all  Danish  authority 
in  Icdand  was  at  an  end,  and  all  Danish  property  confiscated.  By 
a  second  proclamatioirhe  decreed  that  Iceland  should  be  indepeur 
dent  of  Denmark,  and  that  a  republican  constitution  should  be  es- 
tablished similar  to  th^t  under  whicli  jdie  country  had  fiourislied  till 
it  united  itself  with  Norway.  The  representatives  of  the  people 
were  to  be  assembled  to  form  their  new  government,  and  till  that 
could  be  done  the  existing  authorities  were  to  continue.  A  few 
persons  expressed,,  in  private,  their  objection  to  the  measure  of 
deciaripg  the  island  independent,  upon  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
'        .      r  4  prqducc 
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produce  food  for  its  inhabitants ;  but  the  Icelanders  in  general  were 
ill  affected  towards  Denmark.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
they  readily  submitted  to  a  revolution  which  would,  they  hoped, 
secure  to  them  the  protection  of  England,  and  open  an  intercourse 
with  tliat  country.  None  of  the  principal  magistrates  resigned  their 
situations.  Hie  bishop  and  the  clergy  professed  their  satisfaction 
at  the  new  ordv  r  of  things,  and  their  willingness  to  support  it,  atid 
exhorted  all  classes  of  persons  to  do  the  same.  Many  of  tlie  people 
came  forward  to  offer  their  services  as  soldiers  to  Jorgensen.  Search 
was  made  for  arms,  and  about  twenty  old  fowling  pieces  were 
found ;  there  were  also  a  few  swords  and  pistols,  with  which  eight 
men  were  equipped ;  and  these,  being  dressed  in  green  uniforms  and 
mounted,  scoured  the  country,  intimidated  the  Danes,  and  crushed 
a  conspiracy  which  was  formed  for  seizing  the  English  ship  and 
restoring  the  Danish  authority.  Encouraged  by  the  support  of  the 
array  of  Iceland,  Jorgensen  issued  another  proclamation,  that  the 
soldiery  had  qjiosen  him  to  be  their  leader,  and  styling  himself  his 
Excellency  the  Protector  of  Icelaod,  Commander-in-Chief  by  sea 
and  land.  He  abolished  the  great  seal  of  the  country,  substi- 
tuting bis  own  till  the  representatives  of  the  people  should  fix 
upon  one,  and  hoisted  a.  new  flag  upon  the  government-house  bear- 
ing three  split  stock-fish  upon  a  field  azure.  His  orders  for  the 
seizure  of  Danish  property  were  readily  Executed;  and  Mr. 
Phelps,  acting  under  his  Excellency  the  Protector,  began  to  put 
the  harbour  of  Reikiavik  into  a  state  of  defence.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  and  liis  ship's  crew,  with  the  assistance  of  the  natives, 
erected  a  battery,  which  they  named  Fort  Phelps,  and  mounted  it 
with  six  guns,  which  had  been  sent  from  Denmark  140  years  be- 
fore, and  were  now  dug  up  from  the  sand,  where  they  had  lain 
buried. 

Jorgensen  entered  upon  his  government  with  enthusiasm:  he 
made  a  journey  across  the  country  to  its  most  northern  parts ; 
wherever  he  went  he  was  welcomed  by  the  people  as  their  deliverer; 
they  crowded  about  him  to  relate  the  impositions  to  which  the  Danes 
had  subjected  them,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  satisfaction  in  being 
freed  from  their  tyranny.  He  declared  it  lawfiil  for  every  Icelander 
to  proceed  from  plaCe  to  place,  and  trade  wherever  he  pleased,  with- 
out a  passport;  he  announced  his  intention  of  sending  an  ambaasa* 
dor  to  his  British  Majesty  to  conclude  peace;  made  a  decree  that 
nohe  but  Icelanders  should  fill  public  employments ;  and  promised 
to  the  people  a  state  of  happiness  which  they  had  4fiever  before 
known.  One  circumstance  which  occurred  under  his  government 
is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  A  poor  peasant,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  his  share  in  this  promised  state  of  felicity,  presented  a 
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petition  to  him,  of  ^hich  the  following  is  a  translation  by  hur  Ex- 
cellency the  Protector  himself. 

*  A  PETITION  FROM  BIAKNE  TH0RLEV8EN 

•  Sheweth  that,  in  the  year  1805,  my  wife,  Thorunn  Gunnlaugdatter, 
was  sentenced  to  two  years' labour  in  the  Icelandic  workhouse,  oltfy  for 
the  simple  thing  of  stealing  a  sheep,  which,  besides,  was  nothing  at  all 
to  me.  The  separation,  which  took  place  accordingly,  occasioned  that 
I  was  compelled  to  take  a  young  girl  as  ray  housekeeper,  who  otherwise 
much  recommended  herself  by  her  ability  and  fidelity.  The  conse- 
quence of  these  circumstances  was,  that  the  girl  produced  twt>  little 
girls,  after  each  other,  whose  father  I  am.  We  were  then  separated  by 
order  of  the  magistrates ;  and  in  this  manner  must  the  education  of 
two  innocents,  but,  at  the  same  time,  right  handsome  little  girls,  remain 
neglected,  unless  she  as  mother,  in  conjunction  with  me  as  father,  is  not 
hindered  from  following  the  irresistible  dictates  of  nature,  in  the  care 
and  education  of  the  children.  But  this  cannot  be  done  if  we  are  not 
allowed  to  marry,  and  1  humbly  beg  Mr.  Bishop  Videlin's  declaration  ; 
so  much  the  more  so  as  1  am  convinced  of  the  justice  of.  my  cause.  I 
also  commit  my  life  and  worldly  happiness  to  your  Excellency's  ^ra« 
cious  consideration,  with  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  a  subject. 

BlARKE  ThORLEVSEIT. 

This  petition  was  referred  to  the  bishop,  who  accordingly  in« 
quired  into  the  affair,  and  finding  that  the  wife  was  not  so  fond  of 
her  husband  as  of  her  neighbour's  mutton,  and  wished  to  be  se- 
parated from  him,  pronounced  a  divorce  accordingly,  and  Thorlev* 
sen  was  thus  enabled  to^  marry  hisllousekeeper. 

Jorgensen's  reign  was  terminated  by  the  arrival  of- the  Ho* 
nourable  ^exander  Jones,  Captain  of  the  Talbot  sloop  of  war, 
who,  upon  the  representations  of  the  Danish  merchants,  thought  it 
incumbent  Upon  him  to  send  both  the  Danish  governor  and  Jor« 
gensen  to  England,  restoring  the  former  authorities  under  the 
Stiftamptmann  Stephenson,  iill  the  pleasure  of  the  British  go- 
vernment should  be  known.  By  his  orders  the  new  flag  was 
struck,  the  battery  destroyed,  the  guns  taken  off  the  island,  and  the 
'  confiscated  property  restored.  Jorgensen,  soon  after  bia  arrival  in 
England,  was  sent  on  board  the  hulks  for  having  broken  his  parole : 
after  remaining  in  this  confinement  twelve  months,  he  was  placed  in  a 
comparative  state  of  liberty  at  Reading ;  where  he  amuses  himself  with 
writing  books,  in  one  of  which,  by  way  of  recommending  himself  to  die 
English  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  he  says  he  is  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  those  ancient  and  warlike  tribes  who  traiBpIed 
on  Rome  and  Britain.  The  Dane  needed  not  have  reminded  us  of 
this ;  for  our  arrears  to  his  ancestors  have  been  paid  off  at  Copen- 
hagen. '  Should  you,'  he  says  in  an  address  to  the  reader,  *  happen 
to  be  one  of  those  reptiles  who  pleasantly  enough  style  themselves 
critics,  and  who,  without  giving  the  world  any  thing  of  dieir  own, 
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applytheir  wOTthless  talents  in  pulling  to.  pieces  other  men's  writ- 
i^gSy  then  I  frankly  confess  I  expect  no  mercy  from  you.  But, 
lest  you  should  be  conceited  enough  to  think  that  any  thing  you 
could  say  would  give  me  the  least  uneasiness,  I  niust  now  inform 
you  I«am  not  of  a  humour  to  treat  you  with  the  least  respect,  and 
that  censure  from  such  a  person  as  you  would  be  more  welcome  to 
me  than  your  dull  praise.' 

But  Mr.  Jorgensen  comes  before  us  not  in  his  literary  charac- 
ter, but  as  the  usurper,  according  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie  , 
and  Captain  Jones's  Icelandic  eulogist,  or,  as  he  would  have- it, 
and,  we  verily  believe,  the  Icelandic  people  also,  his  Excellency 
the  Protector  of  Iceland ;  and  iif  this  capacity  w^  should  most  cor- 
dially approve  of  all  tliat  he  did,  had  he  been  an  Icelander  himself, 
or  any  thing  but  a  Dane.  Being  a  Dane,  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  his  hostility  against  Denn^ark.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  charges  Mr. 
Hooker  with  partiality  to  Jorgensen ;  but,  as  we  think,  without 
sufficient  foundation ;  because,  while  his  own  statement  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  measures  of  his  friend  Mr.  Phelps,  he  gives, 
upon  eveiy  point,  the  counter  statement  of  the  Danish  governor. 
And  surely  Sir  George,  who  went  to  Iceland  with  letters  from 
Count  Trampe,  the  governor,  who  inhabited  his  house  at  Reikiavik, 
and  who  dedicates  his  work  to  him,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  biassed 
by  his  acquaintance  with  that  gentleman,  as  Mr.  Hooker  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  personal  qualities  of  Jorgensen. 

Before  these  transactions,  a  privateer  had  the  barbarity  to 
plunder  these  poor  islanders ;  simitar  depredations  had  been  com- 
mitted  by  Baron  Hompesch  under  the  British  flag,  upon  (me 
of  the  Feroe  islands.  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances  and 
of  the  representations  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  whose  name  is 
honoured  by  the  Icelanders  as  it  deserves,  (for  by  his  interference 
such  of  their  countrymen  as  were  prisoners,  have  been  released  and 
supplied  with  money  till  they  could  find  means  of  returning  to  their 
own  country,)  an  order  in  council  was  issued  February  7th,  1810,^ 
declaring  that  the  Feroe  islands  and  Iceland,  and  the  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland  should  be  exempt  from  all  hostilities 
on  the  part  of  England,  and  permitted  to  trade  with  London  or 
(  Leith ;  and  that  the  people  when  resident  in  his  Majesty's  dominions, 
should  be  considered  as  stranger-friends,  and  in  no  case  treated  as 
alien-enemies.  A  way  lias  thus  been  opened  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  Iceland,  *  provided,'  says  Mr.  Hooker, '  the  Danish  go- 
vernment has  compassion  enough  upon  the  most  injured  of  its 
subjects  to  permit  the  humane  intentions  of  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters to  be  carried  into  effect ;  but  should  this  not  be  the  case,  (and 
such  seems  more  than  probable  from  the  late  decrees  of  Den« 
mark,  strictly  prohibiting  on  pain  of  death,  all  intercourse  with 
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tbe  British,)  then  wHI-  the  state  of  the  nation  be  more  wretched 
than  ever,  unless  England  should  no  longer  hesitate  about  the 
adoption  of  a  step  to  which  every  native  Icelander  looks  forward 
as  die  greatest  blessing  that  can  befal  his  couuti^,  and  which  to 
England  herself  would  be  productive  of  various  advantages,  th« 
taking  possession  of  Iceland  and  holding  it  among  her  dependencies/ 

III  this  opinion  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  differing  as  he  does  from  MrJ 
Hooker  concerning  the  revolution,  entirely  coincides,  being, con-; 
vinced  that  the  only  effectual  mode  of  relieving  the  Icelanders, 
is  to  annex  the  island  to  the  British  dominions.  Fish  and  oil,/ 
be  says,  might  immediately  be  obtained  to  any  amount ;  the  quan<; 
'  tity  of  hides  and  tallovv  might  soon  become  considerable ;  and  roads; 
which  increased  industry  might  soon  provide,  would  render  th^ 
exportation  of  sulphur  an  important  branch  of  trade.  But  it  is  not 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  that  we  would  appeal.  , 
A  people  whose  history  is  more  innocent  than  that  of  any  other 
nation  under  heaven;  inhabiting  the  most  forlorn  of  all  countries; 
poor  but  yet  contented,  and  amid  their  privations,  cultivated  by 
letters  to  a  degree  which  might  make  wealthier  countries  ashamed; 
are  at  this  moment  exposed  to  the  severest  sufferings  of  want,  be- 
cause they  are  dependent  upon  Denmark,  and  Denmark  is  at 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Their  industry  is  suspended,  because  it 
is  rendered  useless ;  the  revenues  which  supported  their  schooM 
are  cut  off,  and  unless  some  speedy  and  effectual  relief  be  afforded 
Aere  is  less  danger  of  their  falling  into  barbarism,  than  of  their  ex- 
tinction as  a  people  :  for  they  labour  under  all  the  diseases  which 
are  produced  by  unwholesome  diet;  and  of  the  children  a  very  small 
proportion  live  through  their  infancy  for  want  of  proper  food. 

To  remedy  these  evils  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  take  them 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  let  them  govern  themselves! 
A  tenderness  toward  the  court  of  Copenhagen  is  all  that  can  pre- 
vent this,  and  how  has  that  court  deserved  it  at  our  hands  ?  Is  it 
ibr  its  edicts  denouncing  death  against  any  of  its  subjects  who  shall 
be  detected  in  trading  with  England  ?  for  its  execution  of  the 
burning  decrees  f  for  its  treatment  of  Rbmaiia  ^nd  of  those  Spani- 
ards who,  beingless  fortunate  than  their  noble  leader,  are  still  lying 
in  Danish  prisons  ?  Is  it  for  its  assent  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  or  it& 
share  in  tfie  armed  neutralities?  Or  must  we  go  back  to  those 
old  obligations  in  the  days  of  the  Vikingr,  of  which  Mr.  Jor- 
gensen  has  so  happily  reminded  us,  and  through  respect  to  theme^ 
mory  of  Sweynand  Canute,  give  as  little  offence  as  possible  to  their 
successors? 

If  ever  there  was  a  country  deserving  the  admiraUon  and  gratitude 
of  the  worid,  it  is  Great  Britain  at  this  momentous  time.  And  if 
^  historian  whose  task  it  may  be  to  record  her  struggles  and  he^ 
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triuoipha,  should  be  destbed  to  relate^  that  while  she  stood  forward 
alone  against  the  most  formidable  tyranny  which  fever  yet  assailed 
the  liberties  of  mankind^  her  rulers  found  leisure  to  think  of  the 
distresses  of  a  forlorn  and  suffering  people,  and  to  provide  for  their 
welfare,  without  one  selfish  view — they  who  shall  peruse  the  talc, 
will  feel  such  an  act  as  neither  the  least  memorable  nor  the  least 
glorious  of  those  which  will  render  her  the  light  and  the  example 
of  all  ages  to  come. 


A»T.  IV.  The  Antiquities  of  the  Saxon  Church.    By  the  Rev. 
John  Lingard.   Two  Vols.  8vo.    Newcastle. 

nnHIS  is  the  work  of  a  catholic  priest,  a  man  not  unequal  to  his 
-*"  undertaking  either  in  intelligence  or  research,  but  abounding 
m  all  that  professional  bigotry,  which,  after  being  suppressed  in  this 
country  for  a  season  by  fear  and  caution,  is  now  directing  its  attacks 
against  the  protestant  world  with  a  confidence  excited  by  the  pos- 
session  of  independence  and  the  hope  of  power. 

Ever  since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  great  work,  it  has 
become  a  kind  of  fashion  to  decline  the  plain  path  of  argumenta- 
tion, and  to  make  history  an  insidious  channel  for  the  conveyance  of 
controverted  principles.  The  style  of  the  present  volume  proves 
our  author's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Decline 
arid  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  his  sagacity  has  unques- 
tionably suggested  to  him  the  adoption  of  a  manner  so  attractive  in 
itself,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  indolence  and  levity  of  modern 
reading.  Under  another  form,  it  is  really  a  controversial  work. 
It  was  manifestly  not  the  author's  object  to  give  a  simple  narrative 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  which  during  the  whole  of  this  period 
was  unquestionably  more  or  less  dependant  upon  Rome;  but 
to  exalt  the  character  of  Augustine  and  his  followers,  to  sink 
that  of  the  primitive  British  churches,  to  prove  the  carriage 
of  the  secular  priests  a  mere  usurpation,  tp  extol  the  monks  and 
their  patrons,'  to  identify  the  most  extravagant  tenets  of  his  own 
establishment  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Saxon  church,  and  finally, 
to  insult  and  vilify  the  church  of  England^  and  the  most  venerable 
of  her  prelates,  for  their  departure  from  the  faith  and  discipline  of 
their  ancestors.  This  plan,  at  once  bold  and  crafty,  which  is  car- 
ried oa  with  little  art  or  disguise,  will  suggest  a  few  reflections. 

It  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  a  sort  of  argunientum  ad  verecundiam. 
Transubstantiation,  we  are  told,  was  the  authorized  doctrine  of  this 
period ;  it  was  the  religion  of  Odo  and  Duustan,  and  of  all  the 
pious  and  learned  men  who  then  adorned  the  cloisters  and  cathe- 
drals of  England.     On  this  assumed  fact  the  author  descants  so 
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triumphandy,  and  with  so  much  self-complacency,  that  out  of  ten- 
derness to  his  feelings  we  are  for  the  present  disposed  to  concede 
it  to  him: — ^be  it  dien,  that  transubstantiation  was  the  faith  of 
our  Saxon  ancestors.  Who  were  they  ?  A  set  ,of  pirates  iiist 
emerging  from  barbarism,  and  scarcely  capable  of  comprehending 
their  own  wretched  systems.  Yes,  it  is  to  the  faith  and  practice 
of  such  an  age  that  we  are  to  be  recalled, — ^to  give  ii>  exchange  for 

.  the  cloudy  sophistry  of  Scotus  the  luminous  metaphysics  of  Locke^ 
Cial'ke  and  Paley,  and  in  a  period  when  all  the  operations  of  intel- 
lect have  been  analized  with  an  exactness,  and  carried  to  a  perfec- 
tion, unknown  in  former  ages,  to  resign  our  niiderstandings  to  the 
authority  of  dreaming  priests  who  were  hardly  acquainted  with  the 
first  principles  of  scientific  reason. 

Equally  unimportant  is  it  to  us  whether  the  marriages  of  the 
Saxori  clergy  were  canonical  or  not ; — they  were  natural  and  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  scriptural.  But  married  or  unmarried,  why  are 
the  secular  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  itself,  to  be  for  ever  sunk 
in  the  comparison  with  their  cloistered  brethren  ?  Why  are  the 
frozen  and  torpid  virtues  of  the  one  to  be  preferred  to  the  active 
and  laborious  exertions  of  the  other  ?  To  the  zeal  and  well-directed 
endeavours  of  many  of  these  men  we  are  willing  to  pay  every  tribute 
of  applause*  .  Unintelligible  as  their  public  ministrations  are  to  the 
generality ;  in  private  instruction  and  admonition,  in  constant  and 
vigilant  inspection  of  their  flocks,  the  secular  clergy  of  that  church 
have,  in  many  instances,  been  a  pattern^  and  perhaps  a  reproach  to 
ourselves.  They  have  done  the  work  of  evangelists — ^they  have 
been  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season :  but  these  virtues  have 
descended  upon  them  in  succession  from  an  higher  antiquity^  and 
from  a  purer  fountain  than  the  institutes  of  Gregory  or  Benedict. 
Take  the  monastic  life  in  its  most  faivourable  aspect ;  its  abstrac- 
tions and  mortifications,  its  watchings,  meditations,  together  with 
its  everlasting  round  of  tiresome  forms — what  is  it  but  a  waste  of 
devotiofi,  a  «olitary  and  self-chosen  path  ?  Surely,  unless  the  mem- 
bers of  that  church  were  given  up  to  a  reprobate  taste  in  religion, 
some  portion  of  their  applause  would  be  transferred  to  men  whom 
they  might  justly  commend — ^to  the  humble  and  devout  Fenelon,  to 

'  the  intrepid  and  heroic  Belsunce,  and  to  the  confessors  and  martyrs 
of  the  Gallican  church  during  its  last  awfiil  trial.  We  have  been 
provoked  by  the  petulance  of  the  author  to  express  a  warmth  to 
which  we  have  not  been  accustomed — and  we  would  challenge  a 
comparison  between  the  meddling  and  secular  spirit,  the  pride  and 
cruelty  of  his  heroes  Odo  and  Dunstan,  not  merely  with  the  secu- 
lars of  his  own  church,  but  with  the  learning  and  moderation  of 
Parker,  or  the  sanetity  of  Seeker  and  Porteus,  each  of  whom  he 
insults.    Could  any  thing  short  of  the  rancour  and  bigotry  of  his 
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churcli  have  lejii)ried  a  Saxon  Hchakr,  (and  no  cf^ntemptible  one)  to 
speak  of  the  r>//«/ of  Archbbliop  Farktir,  to  \J)o$e  tustc  and  libe* 
rstViiy  nmny  of  (Jiij  most  vaLuable  reniBinsi  in  ibat  latfgua«;e  owe  their 
prescrvaljon?  Jiut  the  archbishop**  offence  was  inexpiable.  He 
bad  huijcsllv  vindicated  theantiqnitv  an^  inde|>endence  ol  the  British 
churches^he  had  censured,  in  llie  free  and  spirited  language  of  the 
first  reformers,  the  arrogance  and  super^^tition^  the  porupaiid  vanity 
of  Augustine,  We  will,  hov^  ever,  precept  the  classical  reader  wiih 
a  m  orsel  o  f  tbiii  "*  oft  al  • ' 

*  Gregorins  cnrm — ipsi  AuguJitino  ad  mifisarum  solennia  eelebranda, 
pallium,  Item  vasa  t>^icra,  altanum  vesiimenta,  eeclesiErum  ornam^nta^ 
iiiicerdoiilia  atque  clenc«ha  indumentst,  sanctorum  apostoloruin  ac 
martjrurn  ruliquias  ±^e  misisiie  dicit :  Ex  quibua  videiDUi^,  c|uantx  tutu 
in  Romauani  ecclesiam  coccilalcii  et  errores  irrepseratit,  N*;c  hujus 
modi  solum  mali^s  sanctium ecdeJiiaj  iu&tituta  depravata  stmt,  sied  ex  illd, 
de  utiius  in  ecclesiu  pastoris  imperio  atfjue  potestnte,  contenlione,  quam 
Johamiis  Constantiiiopoljiani  patriarchiE  ambitto,  vivente  adhuc  Sc 
acerrimfe  reclamantc  Gregono,  excitavi^  non  modt^  ad  superstition  em 
&  sacrorum  omnium  pmlktiatiouem,  sed  etiam  arl  impietatem  atque 
Antichristi  reguum,  putefwcta  luit  janiia:  Antea  ebini  inaudita  erant 
et  incognita  ilia  supeibnrum  tilulorum  noniina;  summu^  pontifex  & 
uuicum  ecclcsiss  in  terris  caput,  Christi  vicarius  &  sirailia,  quibus  inso* 
lescere  co&pit  Romanorum  puinificum  audacia,  quibusquc  parere,  &ub 
teterna;  mortis  poeni,  omnes  jubentur/ — Augustinm. 

In  oppo:^itiou  to  these  censures  let  it  be  remembered  bow  can- 
didly the  artlibishnp  hud  spoken  of  the  labours  and  successes' of 
his  first  predecessor:  Illi  evangeliiun  Jeeu  Christi  regi  &  universo 
comitalui  praedicnnt.  Quid  niultis  opus  est?  Multi  Christo 
tiomen  dederunt,  crediderunt,  bapti^sati  sunt,  donee  Rex  ipse  tan- 
dem conversus  et  uuiversus  popukia  Christo  lucrifactus  est.  It 
was  the  religion  therefore  of  Christ  which  was  presented  to  Ethels 
bert  and  his  people  ;  their  faiLli  is  admitted  to  have  been  geimine, 
their  conversion  sincere,  tlieir  baptism  regular ;  concessions  wliich 
would  not  have  been  made  by  a  catholic  to  the  claims  of  anj 
protestant  missionary.  But  upon  such  men  concessions  are  thrown 
away.  Ackuowledgraents  of  what  yet  remains  in  popeiy  of  genuhie 
Christianity  are  coldly  aud  sullenly  accepted.  An  exposure  of  its 
errors,  however  elegantly  expressed,  is  coarsely  denominatedo^/. 

These  observations  may  suffice  as  to  the  general  temper  and  prin- 
cipleat  of  tlie  work  before  us;  in  the  style  there  i§  little  to  censure^ 
aud  excepting  that  the  author  has  chastized  and  simplified  his  model, 
there  is  nothing  greatly  to  commend  •  our  concern,  therefore,  in  the 
remaining  part  of  this  Review,  must  be  with  specific  facta  and 
positions. 

And  iirst  we  have  to  admire  the  flexible  and  accommodating 
fpirit  of  our  author,  as  a  missionary:  'the  Saxons,"  he  tells  us, 
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*  had  been  accustomed  to  enliven  the  solemnity  of  their  worship  bj 
the  merriment  of  the  table.  The  victims  which  had  bled  on  the 
altars  of  the  gods,  furnished  the  principal  materials  of  the  feast^ 
and  the  praises  of  their  warriors  were  mingled  with  the  hymns 
chaunted  in  honour  of  the  divinity.  Totally  to  have  abolished 
this  practice,  might  have  alienated  tlieir  minds  from  a  religion  which 
forbade  the  most  favourite  of  their  amusements.'  So  thought  and 
acted  the  Chinese  missionaries,  and  so  will  ever  think  and  act  the 
propagators  of  a  religion  like  that  of  Rome.  But  when  the  apos- 
tles and  first  preachers  of  the  word  went  forth  in  the  *  power 
of  the  spirit'  to  convert  the  world,  we  find  nothing  of  this  com- 
promise and  conciliation,  this  medley  of  christian  worship  with 

*  the  elegant  mythology,  the  captivating  songs  and  dances'  whicli 
constituted  the  great  attractions  of  the  heathen  ritual.  Had  Paul 
and  Barnabas  acted  upon  these  principles,  the  oflence  of  the  cross 
would  in  one  sense  have  ceased,  and  the  churches  of  the  first  cen- 
tury exhibited  what  these  men  have  again  and  again  been  chal- 
lenged to  produce,  *  a  gay  religion,  full  of  pomp  and  gold.'  The 
do(i trine  of  Jesus  would  have  found  a  ready  reception  at  Corinth 
or  at  Antioch,  and  the  grove  of  Daphne  have  exhibited  an  edi- 
fying spectacle  of  easy  and  accommodating  Christianity.  Com- 
pared to  the  puritanism,  with  which  this  writer  has  branded  tlie 
morality  of  Dr.  Henry,  how  gentle  in  his  language  in  speaking  of 
the  Saxon  worship  and  manners  !  Their  acts  of  idolatry  are  termed 

*  solemnities  of  worship,'  their  brutal  intemperance  heightened, 
like  every  species  of  excess,  by  its  combination  with  religion, 
'  the  merriment  of  the  table;'  while  the  hymns  chaunted  to  theiv 
idols  are  expressly  said  to  be  addressed  to  '  the  divinity.'  To 
the  flexibility,  however,  of  Gregory,  in  permitting  this  incongru- 
ous union,  we  are  indebted  for  ail  the  outrages  on  decency  which 
take  place  in  the  religious  festivals  of  the  common  people,  and  of 
which  onex>f  the  evils  was,  that,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  they 
produced  a  recoil  of  manners  more  hateful  and  mischievous  than 
themselves. 

But  where  is  the  wonder,  if  in  the  conception  of  this  writer,  the 
conduct  of  missions  admit  of.  such  a  latitude,  when  the  principle 
itself  is  radically  defective  I  *  The  rulers,'  he  says,  *  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  had  proved  themselves  not  insensible  to  the  truths 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  influence  of  their  example  had  been  recently 
demonstrated  in  the  conversion  of  the  Franks,  the  Visigoths  and 
the  Suevi.  Hence,  the  first  object  of  the  missionaries,  Roman, 
Gallic,  or  Scottish,  was  invariably  the  same,  to  obtain  the  patronage 
of  the  prince  :  his  favour  ensured,  fiis  opposition  prevented  their 
success.'  In  the  primitive  churchy  Christianity  prevailed  against 
the  powers  of  the  world,  and  those  excellent  men  who  are^  m  oar 
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days,  undertaking  missions  more  remote  and  perilous  than  that  of 
^  Augustine,  have  learned  to  rely  on  the  favour  and  protection  of 
One  who,  in  Mk.  Lingard's  account,  is  no  party  to  the  conversion  of 
heathen  nations.  Of  national  conversions  iu^teed  we  have  always 
been  jealous  ;  for  the  complaisance  wliich  embraces  the  Christianity 
of  the  prince,  will,  with  him,  relapse  into  idolsrtry,  and  even  while  it 
'  retains  the  external  profession  of  religion,  be  either  hypocrby  or 
nothing.  On  these  principles,  the  only  instrument  of  couversion 
is  policy,  and  the  only  effect  an  external  compliance. 

The  following  passage  betrays  a  secret  conviction  that  these 
missionaries  were  indebted  for  their  freedom  from  persecution,  to 
some  abatement  of  that  boldness  and  sincerity  which  distinguished 
the  lirst  ^preachers  of  Christianity.  'If  they  neither  felt  worpro- 
voked  the  scourge  of  persecution,  they  may  at  least  claim  the 
merit  of  pure,  active,  and  disinterested  virtue,  and  the  fortunate  issue 
of  their  labours  is  suiticient  to  disprove  the  opinion  of  those  who 
imagine  that  no  church  can  be  firmly  established,  the  foundations  of 
which  are  not  cemented  with  the  blood  of  martyrs.'  That  is,  the 
prudence  and  discretion  of  Augustine  greatly  surpassed  that  of  the 
apostles  and  prunitive  martyrs:  they,  it  seems,  provoked  the 
scourge — these  men  declined  it ;  and  with  respect  to  success,  till 
we  know  how  many  were  really  civilized,  (a  word  wliich  as  being 
suited  to  the  extent  of  his  views  Mr.  Lingard  generally  uses,)  and 
how  many  were  really  sanctified,  (a  word  which  he  does  not  use;)  * 
we  must  be  permitted  to  make  some  deductions  from  his  flattering 
representations.  Neidier  can  we  altogether  accede  to  his  opinion 
as  to  the  disinterested  exertions  of  Augustine  and  his  followers. 
Men  usually  act  upon  a  combination  of  motives.  The  character 
of  a  missionary  was  popular,  the  honours  which  awaited  success 
were  certain,  and  if,  as  appears,  ecclesiastical  ambition  was  the 
ruling  principle  of  bis  heart,  Augustine  '  bad  his  reward.'  Mean- 
while, we  are  not  unwilling  to  concede  to  him  a  sincere  and  bene- 
volent wish  to  ^civilize  the  manners  and  correct  the  vices  of  a  dis- 
tant and  savage  people.'  The  terms  are  happily  chosen;  they 
describe  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay ;  but  they  fall  in- 
finitely short  of  tlie  views  of  an  apostle.  Doubtless  a  change  of 
life  and  manners  would  occasionally  take  place  even  under  great 
disadvantages  in  the  mode  of  instruction ;  but  these  humble  though 
important  achievements  of  the  missionaries  were  too  private  and 
unobtrusive  to  figure  among  tlic  nominal  conversions  of  princes, 
or  nations,  and  accordingly  tlie  recoids  of  them  are  not  to  be 
sought  upon  earth.  ^ 

The  beneficial  effects  of  chrislianity,  however,  upon  the  manners 
and  temporal  happiness  of  the  Saxon  converts,  are  pleasingly 
represented.    *  Such  were  the  pagan  Saxons.    But  their  ferocity 
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soon  yielded  to  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  harsher 
features  of  their  origin  were  insensibly  softened  under  the  mild 
influence  of  the  gospel.  Death  or  slavery  was  no  longer  the  fate 
of  the  conquered  Britons :  by  their  submission  they  were  incorpo-> 
rated  with  the  victors,  and  their  lives  and  property  were  protected 
by  the  equity  of  their  Christian  conquerors.  The  humane  idea, 
that  by  baptism  all  men  became  brethren,  contributed  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  slavery,  and  scattered  the  seeds  of  that  liberality 
which  gradually  undermined,  and  at  length  abolished  so  odious  an 
institution.'  Very  gradually  indeed  !  These  seeds,  though  sown 
in  no  barren  soil,  were  long  in  maturing ;  and  the  topic  would 
scarcely  have  been  touched  by  Mr.  Lingard,  had  he  recollected 
that  the  vestiges  of  this  odious  institution  are  to  be  traced  amoi^ 
his  brethren  die  monks,  to  the  very  dawn  of  the  Reformation. 

Other  instances  of  the  success  of  the  gospel,  in  this  period, 
very  conspicuous  in  Mr.  liugard's  eyes,  are,  to  our  unpui^ed 
vision,  somewhat  equivocal.  '  In  the  clerical  and  monastic  estab- 
lishments, the  most  sablime  of  the  gospel  virtues  were  carefully 
practised ;  even  kings  descended  from  their  thrones,  and  exehai^ed 
the  sceptre  for  the  cowl.'  From  this  passage,  the  disciples  of 
Mr.  Lingard  may,  not  improbably,  be  led  to  infer,  that,  in  a  cer- 
tain volume,  there  exists  some  specific  precept  by  which  kings,  in 
'  order  to  attain  to  the  most  sublime  of  the  christian  virtues,  are 
required  to  exchange  a  '  sceptre  for  a  cowl.'  In  that  volupe  we 
discern  a  very  different  spirit.  We  see  the  great  sovereigns  of  the 
chosen'  people,  David  and  Solomon,  Jehosaphat  and  Josiah,  ad- 
ministering judgment  and  justice,  fighting  the  battles  of  their  counr 
try,  and  actively  employed  in  the  various  duties  of  their  station  to 
the  very  close  of  intellect  or  life.  ^  Three  and  twenty  Saxon . 
kings,  however,  and  sixty  queens  and  children  of  kings,  were  re- 
vered as  saints  by  our  ancestors.'  What  were  the  requirements  to 
cbnstitute  that  species  of  regal  sanctity  which  excluded  Alfred 
from  the  catalogue,  we  stay  not  to  examme.  Yet  we  are  far 
from  blamii^  the  voluntary  retirement  of  many  Saxon  princes ; 
but  surely,  to  descend  from  one  of  the  thrones  of  the  heptarchy, 
in  the  decline  of  health  and  spirits,  is  no  such  heroic  act  as  to 
call  forth  extravagant  commendation. — Mere  satiety  of  power, 
united  with  the  love  of  quiet  incident  to  old  age,  has  operated  with 
equal  force  upon  heathens  i-^and  when  the  resolution  was  once 
taken,  what  retreat  presented,  itself  in  a  state  of  society  so  rude 
and  turbulent,  but  the  cloister  i  War  and  devotion  were  the  two 
employments  which  then  divided  mankiiid.  There  were  no  libe- 
tal  arts  to  relieve  the  irksome  languor  of  declining  age ;  no  Sa- 
Ipiuan  gardens  to  sooth  die  feelings  of  an  abdicated  ntonarch ;  no 
elegant  retreat  like  that  of  St.  Justus,  in  which,  unfettered  by 
VOL.  rn.  NO.  XIII.  e  vows. 
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vows,  yet  secure  from  violence,  between  gentle  occupation  and 
calm  devotion,  he  might  wait  his  translation  to  a  better  life.  The 
cowl  alone  was  the  condition  of  being  admitted  within  the  sacred 
.walls,  and  to  this  last  and  lowest  degradation  of  the  regal  cha- 
racter, the  aged  penitent  was  invited  as  an  atonement  for  a  life  of 
violence  and  bloodshed.  ITiese  remarks,  though  applied  to  a 
fdistant  age,  are  not  unseasonable  at  present.  Monastic  establishr 
ments  are  once  more  formed  and  fostered  amongst  ourselves. 
The  same  extravagant  ideas  of  merit  in  voluntary  abdication  of  the 
world  are  propagated,  in  derogation  of  the  great  satisfaction  for 
sin:  perverse  and  factitious  virtues  have  been  substituted  for  those 
of  nature  and  scripture,  which,  as  far  as  they  extend,  have  rendered 
the  practice  of  the  most  important  duties  of  society  impossible ; 
have  extinguished  the  mutual  charities  of  life,  and  vainly  taught 
men  to  believe,  that  the  farther  they  recede  from  the  commerce  of 
mankind,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  God.^ 
.  On  the  subject  of  cylibacy,  we  meet  with  all  the  sophistry  and 
^misrepresentation,  which  were  to  be  expected  from  so  artful  and 
intr^id  a  controvertist. 

.In  this  statement,  however,  he  has  not  failed  to  avail  himself  of 
some  mistakes  into  which  Hume  and  other  modem  historians  have 
been  betrayed  by  their  inattention  to  the  canons  of  the  Saxon 
church.  Theae  writers,  we  frankly  admit,  have,  in  defiance  of  all 
original  evidence,  asserted  that  the  restriction  of  celibacy  was  first 
attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  the  clergy  in  the  tenth  century. 
The  authority  of  Bede,  and  of  the  earlier  councils,  are  decisive  in 
referring  the  restriction  to  a  much  higher  antiquity.  But  in  mak^ 
ing  this  concession,  the  cause  of  Protestantism  sustains  no  injury. 
,  The  practice  of  the  Saxon  church  we  repeat,  is  no  authority  to 
us :  yet  even  on  this  ground  we  are  willing  to  meet  the  audior, 
and  to  shew  that,  eveh  when  the 'church  of  Rome,  availing  itself 
of  the  prostrate  state  of  human  reason  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  was  making  rapid  advances  to  that  spiritual  tyranny  which 
was  perfected  in  the  thirteenth,  human  nature  and  the  spirit  of 
Saxon  independence  triumphed  over  these  absurd  and  unscriptural 
restraints.  In  Noithumbria  it  is  certain,  that  for  many  generations 
ecclesiastics  did  actually  marry,  and  a  canon,  reldting  to  the  clergy 
of  that  kingdom,  applied  by  the  author,  without  any  appearance 
of  scandal,  to  concubines,  really  proves  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  language,  that  it  was  .intended  to  prevent  the  repudia- 
tion of  lawful  wives,  tip  pjieojrr  c]}enan  poplcre  3  oppe  nime. 
.  ana]}e  ma  yiz,  *  That  is,  (says  he)  if  a  priest  forsake  his  concubine.' 
When  it  is  in  an  Englishman's  choice  to  give  up  his  skill  or  his 
honesty,  it  is  usually  understood  that  he  will  abandon  the  for- 
mer.    Mr.  Lingard  is  x:ei:tainly  not  unacquainted  with  the  Saxon 
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lan^uftge.  Wbat4ben  must  be  the  conclusion  when  we  assure  our 
readers  that  his  interpretation  of  the  word  open  has  no  other  aur 
thority  to  support  it  than  the  opprobrious  use  of  the  modem  <^uean^ 
and  that  in  no  passage  wiiich  we  have  ever  met  with,  has  it  any 
other  meaning  than  a< queen  or  wife!  In  the  Gothic  gospek, 
where  the  word  first  appears>  it  is  used  in  the  same  honourable 
sense :  and  it  occurs  repeatedly  on  Runic  t^mbs  commemorating 
married  couples.  Wormii  Monumeuta  Danica^  1.  9t.  pp.  1  !:£ — 
213.  . 

But  our  persevering  ecclesiastic  proceeds  to  argue  in  favour  of 
elerical  celibacy  on  b^her  grounds.  ^  From  the  gospel  and  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  Chrbtians  had  learned  to  form  an  ex- 
alted sense  of  the  merit  of  chastity  and  continency.  In  all  they 
were  revered.  From .  ecclesiastics  they  were  expected.  To  the 
Ibtter  were  supposed  more  particularly  to  bjelong^'  that  voluntary 
renunciation  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  that  readiness  to  forsake^  pa- 
rents, wife  iand  children  for  the  love  of  Christ,  which  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  riequired  in  die  more  perfect  of  hb  disciples,  and  thb 
idea  was  strengthened  by  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle,  who  had  ob- 
served, that  while  the  married  man  was  necessarily  solicitous  for  the 
things  of  thb  world,  the  unmarried  was  at  liberty  to  turn  his  whole 
attention  to  the  service  of  God.' 

We  should  have  thought  it  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  trace  the  doctrine  of  ^  merit'  to  him  who  assured  hb  disciples, 
diat  having  done  all,  they  were  unprofitable  servants,  or  to  hb 
apostle,  who  in  a  proposition,  as  humbling  as  it  was  universal,  de« 
dared  that  all  had  sinned,  and  come  short  ,of  the  glory  of  God  :— 
but  the  Church  of  Rome  is  poss^sed  of  a  perverse  nostrum^  for  ex- 
tracting the  vilest- dross  from  the  purest  gold.  The  author's  next 
assertion*  is  equally  remote  from  the  truth.  The  precept  of  for- 
saking parents,  wife  and  children  for  die  love  of  Christ,  was  not, 
as  ho  affirms,  directed  to  the  more  perfect  of  hb  dbciples ;  but  it 
was  the  very  condition  on  which  mankind  were  permitted  to  be- 
come his  disciples  at  all.  Let  the  reader  judge  from  the  verse  to 
wbicb  we  are  referred.  '  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not 
&ther  and  mother,  and  wife  and  children,  and  brethren  and  sisters; 
yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  ^cannot  be  my  disciple.'* 

As  little  is  the  doctrine  of  clerical  celibacy  supported  by  another 
text,  to  which  we  are  also  referred.  ^  There  be  some  diat  have 
made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.'    In 

r  I  .1  I  ■         I      '      >    J ■■« 

*  We  subjoin,  for  Mr.  Lingard's  behoof,  the  esqkwitiDn  of  this  paisage  given  hy  a 
Crltici  who  wajs  but  too  partial  to  hi^  own<  church,  and  may  therefore  obtatD  a  hearing, 
^'hich  would  be  denied  to '  a  protestant  bigot.*  '  Neque  enim  actus  designatur,  sed  affec- 
tus  aninii  isthiec  onuiia  infra  Christum  ducentis  et  parati  ea  amittere,  si  sAlvft  pietatt 
tstineci  nequf not;'    GrotvM  in  Lucam^  xiv.  33. 
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edier  words,  there  were  exbung  among  the  Jews  at  tfiat  time  oer* 
tain  persons,  who,  from  religious  motives,  lived  in  a  state  of  volun- 
tary chastity.  We  say  voluntary  chastity — which  is  confirmed  by 
the  words  which  immediately  follow.  ^  He  that  is  able  to  re- 
ceive it  let  him  receive  it/  Our  Saviour  evidendy  leaves  the  op- 
tion to  every  one,  according  to  his  conscience.  To  ecclesiastics^ 
as  such,  it.  can  by  no  interpretation  be  applied.  A  layman  mi^ 
have  the  ^t  of  continency,  a  priest  may  not; — let  each  therefore 
act  accordingly. 

The  same  answer  may  be  given  to  the  passage  anoted  from  1 
Cor.  vii,  32.    It  is  incapable  of  the  remotest  application  to  dbe 

In  times  of  calamity  and  persecution,  the  contractii^  of  mar- 
riage might  be  inconvenient  and  imprudent.  ^  I  suppose,  there- 
fore,' says  the  apostle, '  that  this  is  good  for  the  present  distress — ^I 
aay  that  is  good  for  a  man  so  to  be :  bat,  and  if  thou  marry  thou 
hast  not  sinned ;  neverdieless  such  shall  have  trouble  in  the  flesh : 
but  I  spare  ypu.'  That  is,  such  tender  ties,  under  the  distressful 
circumstances  in  which  you  are  likely  to  be  placed,  will  necessarily 
relax  your  fortitude,  and  endanger  your  fall.  But  this  is  said  ol 
the  whole  body  of  believers.  Yet  our  author's  inference  is,  that  in 
the  contemplation  of  St.  Paul,  the  embarrassments  of  wedlock 
were  hostile  to  the  profession  of  a  clergyman  at  all  time^ . 
.  In  the  next  place,  the  advantages  attendii^  clerical  celibacy  are 
pleaded  from  the  disinterested  and  unworldly  character,  which  it 
has  been  supposed  to  produce.  <  Had  Augustine  and  his  associates 
been  involved  in  the  embarrassment  of  marriage,  they  would  never 
have,  torn  themselves  from  their  homes  and  country,  and  have  de* 
▼oted  the  best  portion  of  th^ir  lives  to  the  conversion  of  distant  aiMi 
imknown  bsn^ians.'  .Of  such  missionaries  as  Augustine  the  an* 
thor  has  probably  formed  a  just  estimate.  Policy  and  ambition 
are  easify  overborne  by  the  force  of  domestic  affection;  yet  hat 
hw.  walk  of  study  been  so  exclusive  that  he  has  yet  to  learn  that, 
within  the  last  seven  yell's,  persons  involved  in  the  embarrassments 
of  marriage  have  actually  torn  themselves  from  their  homes,  and 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  conversion  of  nations  more  distant  and 
people  more  barbarous  than  the  Saxons  of  this  island  in  die  days 
of  Augustiue  i  Or  can  he  have  fdk^otten  that  an  apostle,  in  whom 
his  church  claims  an  especial  interest,  carried  about  with  him  a 
wife,  a  sister,  when  engaged  in  the  same  work ;  and  that  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  witliout  scandal  ox'scruple  by  others  of  his 
inspired  brethren?  Seriously,  does  he  account  the  apostolical  age 
of  inferior  attsdnments  in  religion  ^  or  conceive  that  the  plan  of 
jQhristian  perfection  was  only  partially  disclosed  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles ;  and  that  it  was  reserved  for  the  saintsi  the  councils,  and 
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the  doctors  of  his  cfaurcli  to  finish  whet  they  left  unaccomplished  ? 
Whatever  may  be  avowed,  less  than  this  can  scarcely  be  inferred 
from  their  conduct  and  his  arguments. 

With  such  an  inference  the  next  assertion  is  perfectly  consist^ 
ent.    ^  The  insinuation  that  a  life  of  continency  was  above  the 

¥3wer  of  man,  was  treated  with  the  contempt  which  it  deserved/ 
o  diis  merited  contempt  then  we  are  to  consign  tlie  great  apos- 
tle. ^  But  if  they  cannot  contain  let  them  marry,  for  it  is  better  to 
marry  than  to  bum/  1  Cor.  vii.  12.  To  the  same  contempt  is  to 
be  consigned  a  greater  than  the  apostle  who  declared  on  this  very 
subject.  '  All  cannot  receive  this  saying,  save  they  to  whom  it  is 
given.'  But  this  spirit  of  jesting  with  the  most  serious  things  stops 
short  at  a  point  litde  removed  from  blasphemy.  Bale  was  a  Pro- 
testant, a  bishop,  and  a  married  man,  sfid  of  him  we  are  told  that 
it  is  amusing  to  hear  the  reasons  assigned  for  his  union  with  the 
iaithiul  Dorothy.  ^  Scelestissimi  Antichristi  characterem  illic6 
abrasi,  8c  ne  deinceps  in  aliquo  essem  tam  detestabilis  bestiae 
creatura,  juxorem  accepi  Dorotheam  iidelem,  divinae  huic  voci 
auscultans,  qui  se  non  continet  nubat.'  Mr.  Lingard  is  a  priest, 
and  we  would  in  charity  believe  a  Christian ;  but  what  Christian 
ever  turned  into  derision  a  literal  and  conscientious  act  of  obedi^ 
ence  to  the  precept  of  an  apostle  ? 

The  most  pleasing,  or  rather  the  least  displeasing  part  of  the 
work,  is  an  account  of  the  monastic  institute.  Cn  this  subject 
every  Catholic  writer  dwells  with  an  enthusiasm  for  which  we  arc 
at  a  loss  to  account.  The  .prevalence  of  religion,  as  it  affects  the 
character  of  families,  or  larger  communities,  is  a  del^htful  topic 
to  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  But  to  these  men  tte  precepts  of 
the  gospel  appear  to  be  weakened  in  proportion  as  they  expand^ 
to  gain  in  force  whatever  they  receive  by  contraction.  In  the 
history  of  mankind  it  is  matter  of  experience  that  every  attempt 
to  divert  the  natural  channel  of  the  passions  is  mischievous:  either 
they  will  have  their  own  course,  or  they  will  bear  every  impedi^* 
ment  before  them  while  they  force  anoUier  for  themselves.  ,  It  is 
the  business  of  genuine  religion  therefore,  as  the  founders  of 
Christianity  well  knew,  to  check  and  controul,  but  never  to  divert ; 
to  exalt,  but  not  to  attempt  the  suppression  of  these  great  springs 
of  human  action.  The  founders  of  the  monastic  institute,  how^ 
ever,  would'  be  wiser  than  their  masters.  They  laboured  to  pro- 
duce a  race  of  beings  more  than  men,  and  they  succeeded  in 
producing  one  which  was  less.  The  first  disciples  of  Anthoi^y 
and  Pa<£omius  were  self-degraded,  stupid,  groveling,  illiterate 
fanatics,  no  more  resembling  the  patient  and  manly  sufferers  fur 
the  Christian  cause  in  the  first  three  centuries,  than  the  bungling 
prodoctions  of  barbarous  imitation  resemble  the  fairest  and  most 
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perfect  works  of  nature.  -  For  the  conduct  of  these  men  (less  vici- . 
ous  indeed  than  could  have  been  expected)  we  have  nd  apology  to 
offer  but  the  perversity  of  their  rule :  yet  even  the  profligacy  of 
later  ages  was  more  tolerable  than  the  phrenzy  and  spiritual 
arrogance  of  the  first.  In  the  same  proportion  with  which  they 
have  approximated  to  the  world,  they  luive  resumed  the  human  cha- 
racter ;  and  with  the  exception  just  now  hinted  at,  there  never  was 
less  reason  to  complain  of  the  monastic  character  than  when  it  wasr 
most  calumniated — whenit  had  most  widely  deflected  from  its  ori- 
ginal and  horrid  austerity. 

The  following  quotation,  which  we  offer  as  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of,  our  author's  manner,  will  exhibit  a  very  different  view 
of  the  subject. 

*  It  is  at  the  commencement  of  religious  societies  that  their  fervour 
is  generally  the  most  active.  The  Anglo-Saxon  monks  of  the  seventh 
Century  were  men  who  had  abandoned  the  world  from  the  purest  mo- 
tives ;  they  had  embraced  a  life,  in  appearance  at  least,  irksome  and 
uninviting.  Their  devotions  were  long,  their  fasts  frequent,*  their  diet' 
ooanre  and  scanty.  For  more  than  a  century  wine  and  beer  were  in 
the  monastery  of  Lindisfame  excluded  from  thebeverftge  of  the  monks, 
and  the  first  mitigation  of  this  severity  was  in  favour  of  Ceolwulf,  a 
royal  novice.* 

Again — 

*  During  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  christian  era,  the  more  fer- 
vent among  the  followers  of  the  gospel  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Ascetes.  They  renounced  all  cTistracting  employments,  divided  their 
time  between  the  public  worship  and  their  private  devotions,  and  en- 
deavoured, by^e  assiduous  practice  of  every  virtue,  to  attain  that  sub- 
lime perfection  which  is  delineated  in  the  sacred  writings.  As  long  as 
the  imperial  throne  was  occupied  by  Pagan  princes,  the  fear  ofpcrseat- 
tion  concurred  with  the  sense  of  duty  to  invigorate  their  efforts,  but 
when  the  sceptre  had  been  transferred  to  the  hands  of  Constantine  and 
his  successors,  the  austerity  of  the  Christian  character,  was  insensibly 
relaxed,  the  influence  of  prosperity  apd  dissipation  prevailed  over  the 
severer  maxims  of  the  gospel,  &c.  The  alarming  change  was  observed 
ilnd  laniented  by  the  most  fervent  of  the  faithful,  who  determined  to  re- 
tire from  a  scefne  so  hateful  to  their  zeal,  and  so  dangerous  to  their  vir- 
tue; and  the  vast  and  barren  deserts  of  Thebais  were  soon  covered  with' 
crowds  of  Anachorets,  who  under  the  guidance  of  the  saints,  Anthony 
and  PachomiUs,  earned  their  scanty  meals  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
and  by  a  constant  repetition  of  prayers  and  fasts,  edified  and  astonished 
their  less  fervent  brethren.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  monastic  in« 
stitute/ 

We  -have  already  said  that  the  present  work  is  properly  and 

fmrely  controversial.     To  trace  the  writer  through  all  his  doub- 
ings,  and  examine  the  justice  of  his  attacks  on  Protestant^  divines 
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and  historians,  would  require  a  volume.  One  article,  however, 
we  must  select,  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  importance,  but 
of  the  peculiar  sophistry  with  which  it  is  treated  by  Mr.  Lingard. 
The  doctrine  of  the  •  Real  Presence,  in  opposition  to  an  host  of 
Protestants,  he  boldly  maintains  to  have  been  held  by  the  SaXon 
church.  Here  again  we  are  compelled  to  assert  our  perfect  in- 
difference to  the  matter  in  controversy,  farther  than  as  a  subject 
of  speculation.  Englishmen  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  scarcely 
lend  their  understandings  to  the  cloudy  metaphysics  of  Paschasius 
Radbert,  Hincmar,  Alcuin  and  Rabanus  Maurus.  But  it  is  the 
triumph  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  have  acquired  an  empire  over 
the  understandings  of  men,  which  has  compelled  them  to  receive 
as  an  article  of  faith,  a  proposition  that  confounds  all  our  ideas  of 
identity,  and  establishes  a  test  of  faith  contrary  to  that  of  every 
other  miracle. — ^  The  Saxons,'  we  are  told,  '  had  been  taught  to 
despise  the  doubtful  testimony  of  the  senses,  and  listen  to  the 
more  certain  assurance  of  the  inspired  writitigs/  Doubtful  testi- 
mony of  the  senses  !  Every  miracle  V;rought  by  Christ,  by  his  apos- 
tles, and 'by  the  prophets  before  them,  appealed  directly  to  the 
senses,  and  to  the  senses  alone.  Had  our  Saviour,  in  his  first  mi- 
racle, conducted  himself,  as  the  church  of  Rome  supposes  him  to 
have  done  in  his  last — had  he  said  to  the  guests  at  Cana,  Your 
wine  is  exhausted,  but  these  water-pots  contain  a  supply  of  more  ; 
it  retains,  indeed,  all  the  accidents  of  water,  wine  nevertheless 
it  is,  drink  and  be  exhilarated  ;  or  vvhen  he  undertook  to  feed  the 
fainting  multitudes  in  the  desert,  had  he  taken  up  a  clod,  and  di- 
viding it  to  those  around  him,  said,  this  is  bread  and  this  is  fish  ; 
it  retains  indeed  the  accidents  of  earth,  but  eat,  and  ye  shall  be 
filled — what,  we  may  ask,  would  such  a  mockery  have  produced  ? 
In  one  of  these  miracles  the  conversion,  in  the  other  tlie' multipli- 
cation of  matter  was  perceptible,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  perceived. 
Without  this  external  transformation,  the  miracle  of  Bolsena  itself 
would  not  suffice  to  render  it  credible.  That  a  substance  retaining 
the  whiteness,  friability,  and  other  secondary  qualities  of  breads 
should  by  the  pronunciation  of  a  few  words  become  fiesh,  is  no  more 
possible  m  the  nature  of  things  than  that  a  similar  process  should 
Blterthe  relations  of  number  or  time.  But  '  the  testimony  of  the 
senses  is  doubtful.'  What  then  is  certain  ?  And  how,  but  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses  do  we  arrive  at  the  evidence  of  Scripture 
itself?  If  it  be  uncertain  whether  substances  offered  to  our  taste, 
smell  and  touch,  and  by  them  reported  to  be  bread  and  wine,  may 
nevertheless  be  a  living  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  jt  must  at  least 
be  equally  dubious  whether  die  book,  which  relates  the  institution 
of  the  Holy  Communion  be  a  non-entity,  whether  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  be  not  an  illusion,  whether  in  short  all  human  testi- 
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mony  be  not  fable.  Greater  triumph  a  Protestant  can  scarcely 
enjoy,  than  to  find  that  the  fuudaniental  doctrine  of  Popery  can  be 
defended  on  no  other  principle  than  one  which  leads  to  universal 
scepticism. 

The  History  of  transubstantiation,  and  the  difference  among 
the  learned  of  his  own  communion  concerning  it  are  stated  by 
our  historian  in  a  clear  and  masterly  manner.  In  this,  beside  his 
principal  purpose,  of  which  he  never  permits  himself  to  lose  sight, 
he  appears  to  have  had  in  view  two  subordinate  objects — ^The 
fir^t,  to  rescue  Aelfric  from  the  charge  of  symbolizing  in  this  arti- 
cle with  the  Protestants ;  the  second,  to  gratify  his  own  spleen  by 
committing  Archbishop  Seeker  and  Bishop  Porteus  with  each  oth^. 
In  neither  of  these  has  he  succeeded.  When  Aelfric  affirms  that 
*  the  sacramental  elements  are  in  their  own  kind  corruptible  bread 
and  corruptible  wine,  but,  after  the  divine  word,  truly  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  not  indeed  in  a  bodily,  but  in  a  ghostly  manner' — 
that  ^  certainly  Christ's  body  which  suffered  and  arose  from  death 
dies  now  no  more,  but  is  eternal  and  impassible'  (what  then  be* 
comes  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  ?)  *  that  the  husel  is  temporal 
and  corruptible,  is  dealed  into  pieces,  chewed  between  the  teeth^ 
and  sent  into  the  stomach' — our  author  exclaims^  how  such  lan- 
guage as  this  would  sound  from  a  Protestant  pulpit,  I  presume 
not  to  determine.  We  will  take  upon  ourselves  to  inform  him, 
that  it  would  be  in  perfect. unison  with  it.  *  With  reason  then  haa 
this  archbishop,  for  such  he.  was,  been  challenged  by  our  best  the* 
ological  antiquaries  in  the  article  of  the  real  presence,  as  dtm 
cidedly  protestant ;  and  with  reason  too  does  Mr.  Lingard,  though 
feebly  and  ineffectually,  make  another  effort  to  represent  the  age 
of  Aelfric  as  comparatively  barbarous.  But  the  Danish  inva^ 
sions,  if  they  diminished  the  learning  of  the  ecclesiastics,  had  not 
clouded  their  intellects,  nor  enslaved  them  to  system  ;  for  in  clear- 
ness of  ratiocination  and  manly  freedom  of  thought,  Aelfric  ap- 
pears to  have  surpassed  the  metaphysicians  of  his  own  age,  and  the 
two  preceding,  both  here  and  on  the  contineflt. 

Catholics,  from  the  time  of  Bossuet,  have  dwelt  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  on  the  '  variations  of  the  Proestant  churches'  and 
their  professors.  Mr.  Lingard  eagerly  adds  his  little  item.  ^  After 
an  attentive  perusal  ^he  says)  of  Archbishop  Seeker's  thirty-suc 
Lectures,  I  have  only  learnt,  that  the  unworthy  communicant 
receives  what  Christ  has  called  his  body  and  b}ood,  that  is,  the 
signs  of  them ;  but  that  the  worthy  communicant  eats  his  flesh 
and  drinks  his  blood,  because  Christ  is  present  in  his  soul,  be- 
coming by  the  inward  virtue  of  his  spirit  its  food  and  sustenance/ 
If  the  reader  wishes  for  more  information  on  this  subject,  he  may 
consult  Bishop  Porteus«      He  '  believes  Christ's  body  and  blood 
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to  be  yerily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the 
Xiord's  Supper,  that  is,  an  union  with  him  to  be  not  only  r<epre- 
sentedy  but  really  and  effectually  communicated  to  the  worthy  re- 
ceiver/ *  If  these  right  reverend  divines/  he  petulantly  adds, '  have 
clear  ideas  on  this  subject,  it  must,  I  think,  be  confessed  that 
tiiey  also  possess  the  art  of  clothing  them  in  obscure  language/ 
We  shall  make  no  such  admission.  It  was  the  peculiar  merit  of 
Archbishop  Seeker  to  have  conveyed  the  profound  and  frequently 
obscure  ideas  of  Bishop  Butler,  in  the  clearest  and  moqt  intelligi- 
ble style;  andas  to  Bitjhop  Porteus,  we  may  appeal  to  the  recollec** 
tioD  of  thousands,  who  are  yet  mourning  his  departure,  whether  his 
conceptions  were  not  always  luminous,  and  his  power  of  expres- 
aioD  such  as  required  no  second  reflection  to  comprehend  it.  Nei- 
ther is  there  any  inconsistency  in  these  two  statements,  but  an  in- 
consistency intended  by  both,  namely,  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
On  the  principle  of  transubstantiation,  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  the  Redeemer  must  equally  be  received  by  the  believer  and  the 
infidel.  But  these  great  prelates  evidently  meant  that  in  the  com-* 
munion  the  body  and  bipod  were  (not  really  but)  spiritually  re-, 
ceived  by  the  true  believer,  and  by  him  alone.  At  the  first  institution 
of  this  ordinance,  the  apostles  themselves  could  not  have  con-, 
ceived  that  any  thing  more  was  intended.  At  that  moment  their 
master  was  eating,  drinking,  and  speaking  before  them,  and  when 
they  had  received  from  him  the  sacred  elements,  accompanied 
with  the  words  in  question,  nothing  short  of  insanity  could  have 
persuaded  them  that  they  were  eating  that  identical  person,  who^ 
when  the  ceremony  was  ended,  remamed  entire  and  unchanged  ijn , 
their  sight. 

Such  are  the  principles,  and  such  are  a  few  of  the  misrepre- 
^ntations  of  the  work  before  us.  To  have  noticed  the  whole, 
we  must  have  stopped  at  every  page.    With  respect  to  the  com- 

Cition,  though  the  author  is  a  mannerist,  and  a  copyer  of  Gib- 
I,  yet  he  is  no  servile  copyer. '  He  has  simplified  the  style 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  His  knowlei%e 
of  the  Saxon  language,  though  he  has  not  always  used  it  fairly^ 
is  very  considerable,  and  the  industry  of  his  research  into  original 
authorities,  b  greatly  to  be  commended.. 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Lingard,  but  not  wholly  with 
the  subject. 

The  proselyting  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  now  employed 
amongst  us  with  a  z^al  and  activity  which  meet  with  little  counter- . 
action  but  from  the  good  sense  and  general  information  of  the  age. 
At  thesame  time  the  bulky  volumes  of  controversy  which  load  the 
shelve^  of  our  public  libraries,  are  become  harmless  on  the  one 
side  and  useless  on  the  other.     But  well  w^itt^n,  compact  and 
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tangible  volumes,  like  the  present,  are  capable  of  no  little  mis- 
chief. The  real  merits  of  the  question  are  comprehended  by  few ; 
and  he  who  is  understood  to  have  proved,  that,  in  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Saxon  aera,  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  our  na- 
tional church  were,  with  few  exceptions,  those  of  Rome,  will  also 
be  understood  to  have,  at  least,  authority  and  antiquity  on  his  side. 
Meanwhile  the  unwary  and  uninformed  will  (ail  to  perceive,  that 
there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  authority  where  there  is  no  inspira- 
tion, and  that  while  the  Catholic  refers,  to  the  dark  ages,  the  reli- 
gion of  Protestants  appeals  to  the  authority  of  apostles^  and  to 
the  antiquity  of  tlie  first  century. 

While  we  are  thus  assailed  frpm  without,  it  is  foolish  to  be 
squabbling  about  metaphysical  and  often  unintelligible  points  of 
doctrine  among  ourselves.  Let  us'  unite  to  repel  that  enemy 
against  whom  Luther  and  Calvin  were  united.  For  this  purpose' 
some  short,  clear  and  popular  refutation  of  the, errors  of  the  church 
of  Rome  would  have  great  eflfect.  Of  this  kind  we  have  nothing  at 
presefit.  The  old  version  of  Jewell's  apology  would  not  be  en- 
dured ;  and  no  man  of  taste  or  modesty  would  undertake  to  trans- 
fuse into  a  modern  translation  the  vigour  and  graces,  the  indignant 
declamation  and  heartfelt  earnestness  of  the  original.  Both  parties, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  have  equal  command  of  a  free  and  unlicenced 
press;  but  in  the  mean  time,  we  rejoice  still  more  in  the  reflexion 
that  die  established  clergy  have  the  ear  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
people,  and  though  they  should  ordinarily  be  employed  on  better 
things  than  *  routing  Bellarmine  and  confounding  Baronius ;'  yet 
clear  and  simple  expositions  of  the  scriptural  principles  of  our 
own  church,  confronted  with  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  Popery 
in  places  where  the  propagandists  are  at  work,  woujd  be  neither 
unseasonable  nor  ineffectual. 

In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  we  cannot  sup- 
press our  apprehensions  that  the  watchmen  slumber  while  the  city 
is  threatened.  Death  has  indeed  recently  deprived  us  of  many 
able  men ;  but  a  proper  stimulus,  we  are  convinced,  might  even 
yet  bring  forward  others,  with  talents  not  inadequate  to  the  task  at 
which  we  hinted.  Great  emergencies  produce  great  abilities :  but 
in  common  prudence,  something  short  of  the  actual  establishment 
of  9  religion  like  that  of  Rome,  ought  to  arouse  us ;  and,  while  its 
ministers,  after  a  concealment  of  more  than  t>vo  centuries,  obtrude 
themselves  on  tiie  public,  and  avow  the  wildest  absurdities  of  the 
darkest  a^es,  it  surely  concerns  us  to  see  that  our  countrymen  are 
not  deceived.  The  unread  and  almost  unresKlable  volumes  of  our 
Reformers  contain  mines  of  precious  materials,  uuwrought  indeed, 
but  capable  of  being  moulded  into  symmetry  and  grace.  Their 
qualifications  were  pertinacious  industry  and  laborious  accumula- 
tion: 
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tion :  qualifications  not  then  misplaced ;  for  tliey  had  readers  Kke 
themselves.  If  attention  is  now  to  be  awakened^  compression, 
brevity,  arrangement,  lively  illustration,  and  elegance,  will  be  neces- 
sary :  sttch  however  are  the  attainments  of  the  present  race  of 
scholars,  that  these  attractions  may  be  united  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision and -severity  of  reasoning.  To  men  of  such  powers  we 
eamestiy  commend  the  catholic  controversy.    . 


T 


Art.  V.  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland;  with  an  In* 
troductory  Book  and  an  ^appendix.  Bj  George  Cook|,  D.  D. 
Minister  of  Laurence  Kirk.  3  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  Constable, 
London,  Murray.  1811. 

HAT  Scotland  has  more  abounded  in  valuable  historians  thatt  • 
any  other  country  of  equal  extent  is  partly  to  be  imputed  to 
the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  partly  to  the  genius 
of  liberty,  which,  during  a  period  of  three  centuries,  prompted 
them  first  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
and  afterwards  to  reconi  with  truth  and  spirit  their  own  exploit^ 
or  those  of  their  forefathers.     But  as  in  national  struggles  men  of 
genius  and  research,  whether  from  interest  or  principle,  will  always 
be  found  to  range  themselves  on  both  sides,  the  hierarchy  and 
the  presbytery,  the  eourt  and  the  commons,  have  had  their  re- 
spective advocates.     In   the  first   contest   for  the  overthrow   of. 
popery,  the  fire  and  genius  of  Buchanan  were  opposed  by  the 
subtle  sophistry  of  I^sley ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  calm  and 
courtly  Spottiswood  was  employed  to  counteract  the  rude   and 
persevering,   but  sometimes  justifiable,  opposition  of  the  pres-' 
bytery  to  the  restoration  of  the  episcopal  order.    In  one  respect 
the  historians   of  Scotland  stand   pre-eminent  and   alone.    The 
rugged  and  unformed  state  of  their  native  tongue  at  the  most  in- 
teresting period  of  their  history,  drove  them  to  the  adoption  of  a 
foreign  idiom,  while  their  superlative  taste  and  talents,  from  imi-p 
tating,  gradually  taught  them  to  rival  the  great  models  of  antiquity, 
Tlie  unfortupate  Mary  is  calumniated  by  her  powerful  detector 
•in  lar^iage   which  would  not   have   disgraced   the  accuser  of 
Verres,  while  the  regent  Murray  is  recorded  and   deplored  in  a 
style,  little  inferior  to  that  which   has   immortalized   the   elder' 
Scipio.      On  the  other  side  Lesley  and  Dempster,  though  far>^ 
inferior  to  Buchanan,  may  be  permitted  to  rank  with  Camden  and 
Thuanud,  the  best  contemporary  writers  of  historical  Latinity  in 
the  other  countries  of  Europe.     This  talent  did  not  expire  ii^' 
the  reigns  of  Mary  or  the  sixth  James,  nor  was  it  born  with  them*. 
Almost  a  century  before,  when  the  first  effort  was  made  in  Scpt- 
•  land 
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land  to  improve  the  sterility  of  the  ancient  chronicle.  Hector 
Boece  produced  a  singular  and  not  unpleasing  medley,  resembling 
the  architecture  of  his  age  and  country,  where  a  Grecian  column 
was  sometimes  employed  to  sustain  a  gothic  canopy,  while  forms 
the  most  grotesque  spouted  out  water  from  the  tops  of  flying  but- 
tresses, and  astonished  the  spectator  by  the  contrast  which  they 
afforded  to  the  truth  of  proportion  exhibited  beneath.  The 
neglect  into  which  historical  Latinity  has  been  permitted  to  fall  in 
the  present  age,  is  neither  cieditable  to  the  taste  nor  erudition  of 
our  countrymen;  but  where  philological  learning,  excepting  tu 
one  narrow  department,  is  obviously  on  the  decline,  it  is  no  matter 
of  wonder  that  the  oblivion  which  has  overspread  the  great  ori- 
ginals should  have  enveloped  the  copies.  Jo  the  gradual  disuse, 
however,  of  a  foreign  and  ancient  idiom*  may  be  imputed  that  high 

E»lish  which  the  language  of  North  Britain  has  received  from 
ume  and  Robertson,  as  well  as  the  universal  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence on  a  most  mteresting  and  important  subject,  the  history  of 
their  country,  in  a  struggle  which^  with  some  temporary  deviations, 
has  moulded  the  form  of  its  ecclesiastical  constitution  from  that 
j  day  to  the  present. 

So  well  known  indeed  had  that  period  become,  such  an  unwea- 
rying topic  was  it  of  historical  criticism  and  passionate  contro- 
versy, and  so  deformed  has  it  been,  under  the  management  of  some 
'later  hands,  by  invective  and  scurrility,  that  the  charm  which  had 
been  thrown  over  the  reformation  in  Scotland  by  the  matchless 
powers  of  Robertson,  had  b.een  well  nigh  dissipated,  and  delight 
converted  into  disgust.  Under  these  impressions  we  opened  the 
volumes  before  us*  What !  more  last  words  of  John  Knox  ?  More 
apologies  for  Mary,  or  more  invectives  against  her  ?  Yet,  such  ex- 
clamations might  have  been  spared.  It  could  not  be  denied  that 
a  work  of  another  nature  than  had  yet  appeared  was  wantii^  on 
the' subject.  What  prudent  man  ever  placed  implicit  confidence 
in  the  rude  railings  of  Knox,  (if  indeed  they  belong  to  him,)  or 
the  classical  billingsgate  of  Buchanan  ?  Lesley,  in  the  very  threshold 
of  his  mistress's  reign,  prudently  cut  short  the  thread  of  his  story, 
Spottiswood,  while  he  carefully  relates  the  turbulent  and  p^ina- 
cious  conduct  of  the  kirk,  is  known  to  have  suppressed  the  du- 
plicity and  tergiversation,  the  private  cabals  and  correspondence 
of  his  master  James  with  the  Catholics,  which  excited  all  their 
jealousies.  Robertson,  who  is  now  generally  understood  to  be 
right  in  his  leading  facts,  spared  himself  the  trouble  <pf  much 
research  by  adopting  the  theory  of  Buchanan.  But  tha  object 
of  this  matchless  writer  was  evidently  to  adorn  his  subject,  rather 
than  to  clear  the  doubts  or  remove  the  difficulties  with  which  it 
was  incumbered :  as  a  teacher  of  political  morality,  an  elevation 
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to  ^hich,  from  his  ecclesiastical  character  and  profound  under** 
8tiiudingy  he  might  and  ought  to  have  aspired,  the  historian  of 
Scotland  is  lamentably  .defective.  His  moral  sense  is  abun* 
dantly  cool ;  he  seems  to  consider  a  certain  portion  of  craft  and 
dissimulation  as  an  allovtrable  and  almost  indispensible  ingredient  in 
the  character  of  men  of  business :  of  manly  simplicity  he  appears 
«ither  to  have  been  ignorant  or  careless;  in  short,  when  we 
recollect  the  school  in  which  he  was  bred,  the  society  with  which 
he  mingled,  and  even  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  we  are  led  .' 
to  the  irresistible  conclusion,  that  Dr.  Robertson  was  bom  a 
Jesuit. 

Dr.  G>ok|,  to  whom  it  is  now  time  to  advert,  is  eihinently  gifted 
as  a  moral  and  political  historian ;  his  understanding  is  clear  and 
discrimhiating,  his  researches  have  been  ample,  and  his  industry  un- 
wearied. It  is  impossible  not  to  bestow  a  double  portion  of 
honour  on  die  established  clergy  of  Scotland,  when  we  see  them 
capable  undet  so  tnany  disadvantages  of  producing  such  works  as 
the  present.  The  general  extent  of  their  parishes,  th^ir  indefati- 
gable exertions  in  public  and  private,  tind  that  very  moderate 
provision'  which  places  few  of  them  above  the  necessity  of  a  very 
minute  attention  to  their  private  concerns,  might  seem  to  leave 
little  leisure  and  perhaps  less  inclination  for  elaborate  and  critical 
investigations.  But  to  some  minds,  as  well  as  bodies,  change  of 
labour  is  relaxation.  One  advantage,  however,  the  minister  of 
Laurence-kirk  has  enjoyed  in  the  use  of  an  ample  parochial  library, 
founded  in  his  parish  by  a  wealthy  and  liberal  judge.  But  it  is 
hot  the  intellectual  power  displayed  in  this  work  which  we  are  ^ 
fnost  inclined  to  applaud ;  in  this  respect,  some  of  the  author's 
predecessors  in  the  samc^  department  have  surpassed,  and  none 
perhaps  have  fallen  greatly  beneath  him  ;  but  there  shines  in  almost 
every  page  of  the  work,  a  purity,  we  had  almost  said,  a  sanctity 
of  political  principle,  an  impartiality  which  the  prejudices  of  edu- 
cation and  profession  can  scarcely  be  percei^'ed  to  warp,  toge- 
^r  with  a  moral  sense,  originally  warm  and  apprehensive,  but 
improved  to  the  highest  degree  of  acuteness  by  cultivation  and  ex- 
ercise. It  is  truly  edifying  to  observe  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  spirit  with  w^hich  a  Presbyterian  minister  can  expose  and  cen- 
sure the  duplicity  occasionally  displayed  by  the  founders  of  his  own 
ehurch,  can  justify,  if  not  applaud,  the  conduct  of  James  V.  in 
refusing,  at  the  requirement  of  Henry  VIII.  to  dissolve  the  mo«. 
nasteries  of  Scotland,  can  speak  of  episcopacy  with  respect,  and  • 
maintain  the  cause  of  law  and  order  against  the  first  insurgents  of 
his  country  in  favour  of  the  Reformation.  All  this,  it  is  true, 
might  have  been  done  by  a  cool  and  crafty  man  on  die  popular 
principle  of  Modern  indifference;  but  Dr.  Cook^  is  evidendy  a 
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man  of  feeling  and  conscience :  with  all  the  attachment  to  his 
own  church  and  country,  which  becomes  a  patriot  and  a  cler^ 
gyman,  he  has  little  of  the  blind  nationality  of  a  Scotsman, 
and  less  of  the  old  rigour  and  sourness  of  a  ^  minister/  If  there 
exist  in  the  whole  work  a  vestige  of  partiality,  (unobserved,  we 
aire  persuaded,  by  the  author  himself,)  it  will  be  found,  not  in  his 
representations  of  his  own  countrymen,  but  in  his  character  of 
Calvin,  and  in  his  views  of  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth. 

The  work  commences  with  an  introductory  book,  in  which  the 
author  traces  the^  successive  usurpations  of  popery  with  a  bold  and 
indignant  hand.  On  this  subject  a  Scottish  minister  is  never  at  a 
loss.  But  throughout  this  discourse  we  descry  more  or  less  of 
the  powerful  hand  of  Dr.  Campbell,  lo  whose  school,  as  an 
ecclesiastical  historian,  the  minister  ef  Laurence-kirk  evidently 
belongs.  It  was /Specifically  on  this  account,  that  we  selected  the 
History  of  the  lleforgiation  in  Scotland,  and  assigned  to  it  a  place 
in  immediate  opposition  to  the  last  article,  in  order  to  confrpnt, 
to.  tlic  flimsy  sophistry,  the  misapplied  eruditipn,  the  servile  sub- 
jection of  understanding,  the  malignant  bigotry  displayed  in  diat 
^retched  work,  a.  plain  and  candid  statement  of  the  successive 
steps  by  which  the  Christian  world  was  subdued  under  that 
enormous  tyranny ^^  and  from  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
one  half  of  Europe  was,  as  we  hope  a^d  trust,  finally  emancipated 
from  it.  Useful,  however,  as  this  deduction  is,  we  hesitate  not 
to  pronounce  it,  as  specifically  applied  to  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  whole  work.  This 
ground  of  complaint  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  con- 
cluding part.  Who  knows  not  the  last  and  most  audacious  corrup- 
tions of  popery  which  took  place  undei*  Leo  X.  ?  the  profligate 
exac^tions  of  Tetzel  and  Arcemboldi  .^  the  integrity  and  intrepidity  of 
Luther  f  In  udo  est  Maenas  et  Attin.  But  even  here,  whatever  is 
original  in  our  author's  work  is  excellent.  It  is  imposs\ble  not  to 
applaud  the  force  and  clearness  with  which  he  exposes  the  sophistry 
of  Mr.  Hume  on  the  doctiine  of  indulgences, .  and  the  flimsy  apo- 
logies of  Mr.  Roscoe  for  the  character  of  Leo.  On  the  one  he 
bestows  an  elaborate  argument,  on  the  other  a. slight,  but  eflipctive 
stroke;,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  to  encounter  two  writers  im- 
measurably distant  from  each  other  in  point  of  intellect;  the  poi* 
son  of  the  former,  though  artificially  concealed,  being  drastic 
and  masculine ;  while  that  of  the  latter,  like  some  vegetable  bane,, 
is  at  once  feeble  and  soporific. 

Still  however  it  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  active  and 
inquisitive  spirit  of  Dr.  Cookf^  that  he  would  have  narrowed  his 
views  to  a  point  more  immediately  connected  with  the  foliowii^ 
A^ork,  that,  antecedently  to  ijhe  introduction  of  tlie  Scriptures  or 
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the  wriftings  of  the  first  reformers,  and  long  before  the  preaching 
of  Hamilton  or  Wisharty  he  would  have  traced,  in  the  changing 
dispositions  of  the  people,  and  in  the  mature  depravity  of  the  esta*' 
blished  religion,  the  predisposing  causes  of  Reformation  in  his 
-country.  Providence,  as  he  well  knows,  never  employs  its  extei^ 
•nal  instruments  for  the  overthrow  of  ancient  institutions,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  till  all  is  become  unsound  within.  The 
Scots  were  always  a  noble  people,  bold,  free,  and,  even  before 
they  became  literate,  intelligent  and  reflecting.  Neither  were 
they,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  countries,  of  Europe, 
either  predisposed  by  voluptuousness  and  sloth  to  receive  the  yoke 
of  popery,  or  rendered  indifferent  by  gaiety  and  dissipation  to  the 
great  interests  of  religion.  The  sombre  character  and  complexion 
of  their  country  had  tinctured  the  constitution  of  its  natives.  On 
the  other  hand,  among  a  people  so  sagacious,  in  the  dawn  of  light 
and  knowledge,  every  generation  would*  produce  individuals  com- 
petent to  discover  that  religious  establishments  were  constituted  for 
the  purposes  of  religious  instruction,  an  aid  which  the  establish* 
jnent  of  Scotland  had  long  ceased  to  answer :  that  the  successors 
of  the  apostles  were  become  soldiers,  sportsmen,  courtiers,  or,  at 
best,  iay«judges  and  magistrates ;  that  the  highest  stations  in  the 
hierarchy  were  filled  without  regard  to  age  or  merit,  by  the  natural 
children  of  the  crown,  or  by  the  younger  branches  of  the  great 
families  ;  that  the  benefices  of  ecclesiastics,  which  swallowed  up 
almost  one  third  part  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  were 
wasted  in  habits  of  expense  and  riot,  surpassing  those  of  the 
gre^t  lay  nobility;  that  the  inferior  and  officiating  clergy  were 
flcsmdalotisly  ignorant,  not  of  the  Scriptures  only,  but  of  their  own 
4irretched  formularies  \  that  the  few  and  infrequent  instructions 
delivered  from  the  pulpit  and  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  instead 
of  being  devoted  to  the  momentous  subjects  of  pure  religion  and 
morality,  were  wasted  on  the  foolish  and  lying  l^ends  of  saints ; 
in  short,  that  the  whole  of  religion  consisted  in  blind  obedience 
to  the  mandates  of  a  foreign  priest,  who,  at  his  own  good  plea- 
sure, adjusted  the  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Now,  though  much  of  this  might  with  truth  be  affirmed  of  other 
nations  during,  the  same  period,  yet  we  conceive  that,  either  from 
ifi  remote  situation,  from  the  inordinate  wealth  of  its  ecclesiastical 
'eodowments,  or  some  other  cause,  the  hierarchy  of  Scotland,  as 
distinct  from  tliat  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  we  may  perhaps  in 
candour  say,  as  uncurbed  by  it,  had  attained  to  a  degree  both  of 
profligacy  and  despotism  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  had 
reached  that  ukimate  point  of.  moral  depression,  from  which,  ia 
the  ceaseless  revolution  of  national  chanurter,  and  the  natural  ten- 
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deiicy  of  enormous  evils  to  remedy  themselves,  it  mttst  b^in  to 
reascend.  For  this  purpose  a  powerful  assisting  impulse  MfZB 
to  b^  expected  in  the  energetic  character  of  the  Scottish  people, 
and  this  was  in  fact  so  violent,  that  for  some  time  after  the  sub- 
version of  popery,  the  state  of  the  national  religion  seemed  to 
oscillate  on  eidier  side  of  the  point  of  exaltation,  before  it  became 
stationary,  we  will  not  say  how  near  this  point,  in  a  sober  and  ra- 
tional establishment  of  presbytery. 

With  all  our  respect  for  Dr.  Cookf,  we  cannot  forbear  ex- 
pressing some  degree  of  disappointment,  that,  with  a  perfect 
aud  critical  knowledge  of  that  period,  aid^d  by  his  own  acute  and 
philosophical  understanding,  instead  of  a  general  and  far  from  ori- 
ginal invective  against  the  universal  abuses  of  the  church  of  Rome 
at  this  period,  he  had  not  employed  himself  in  tracii^  more  dis- 
tinctly the  steps  of  its  downfal  in  his  own  country ;  £e  peculiar 
and  characteristic  marks  of  degeneracy  which  were  daily  becoming 
more  conspicuous,  the  secret  ways  in  which  the  clergy  were  provi- 
dentially I9A  to  their  own  destruction,  together  with  the  corre- 
spondent changes  in  public  opinion,  the  great  stay  by  which  an- 
cient estabUshments  aro  upheld,  or  the  great  engine  by  which  they 
are  subverted ;  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  retrieve  them  from  con- 
temporary and  popular  works.  To  us  it  is  evident  that  in  that 
age  and  the  next  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  Scotland,  though  no 
contemptible  politicians  in  other  matters,  with  respect  to  their  own 
peculiar  situation,  were'  perfectly  '  dementated.'  They  stood  as 
insensible  to  their  real  danger,  as  a  fortress  upon  a  rock  already 
undermined  and  about  to  be  blown  up. 

According  to  Dr.  Cook(|  the  period  of  die  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land extended  from  the  appearance  and  preaching  of  Patrick  Ha-» 
milton  in  1528  to  the  year  ]5679  ^hen  the  Protectant  religion  and 
Presbyterian  discipline,  after  the  most  violent  struggle  which  the 
most  interesting  of  all  causes  could  have  produced,  were  finally 
established  by  the  legislature.  Lamentable,  however,  as  such  a 
protracted  scene  of  violence  and  suffering  must  appear  in  the  con- 
templation of  humanity,  it  served  at  least  to  develope  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  two  parties  and  of  the  religions  which  they  severally 
maintained  yith  so  much  earnestness.  In  the  dawn  of  the  Refor- 
mation, all  was  violence  on  the  one  side,  and  patient  suffering  oo^ 
the  other.  But  the  violence  of  the  prelates  was  accompanied  wi^ 
an  ignorance  so  brutal,  a  contempt  of  popular  opinion  and  of 
common  decency  so  revolting,  that  it  contributed  most  powerfully 
to  promote  the  cause  which  it  unskilfully  laboured  to  counteract; 
while  the  youth  and  modesty,  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  the 
principal  sufferers,  by  exciting  the  pity  and  indignation  of  man- 
kind, operated  with. no  Jeas  e&ct  in  the  same  duection;  so  diaC 
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the  people  >  of  Scotland,  who  never  wanted  '  excitability,'  were 
placed  within  the  sphere  and  operation  of  two  great  moral  powers, 
one  as  strongly  repellent  as  the  other  was  attractive.  This  gave 
birth  to  the  stronger  passions  and  more  extensive  combinations  of 
the  second  pei^iod.  Here  also  the  old  rdUigion  was  blindly  iii<" 
^trumental  in  its  own .  destruction^  The  preachers,  driven  from 
the  pulpits,  took  refuge  with  die  great  nobility,  whose  jealousy  of 
the  pride  and  influence  of  the  bishops  disposed  them  to  listen  to 
the  new  doctrines,  and  whose  power  within  their  own  domains 
enabled  them  to  conteum  persecution.  The  people  were  thoroughly 
groused  by  the  imprudent  and  ill-timed  cruelties  of  the  clergy^ 
while  the  dilBEusion*  of  evangelical  light  darted,  as  appears,  into 
this  remote  region,  immediately  from  Luther,  completely  exposed 
the  scene  of  craft  and  ignorance,  of  aggression  and  acquiescence, 
which,  in  defiance  of  the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  their  ancestors^ 
had  long  been  passing  in  Scotland.  There  is  a  period  in  the  con* 
fiict  of  human  passions  when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  nicest 
and  most  delicate  discussion,  to  determine  whether  ancient  and 
existing  authority  is  to  be  upheld  by  applying  the  strong  hand  of 
power,  in  order  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  revolt,  or  by  ingenuous 
acknowledgments  of  error,  and  well-timed  dereliction  of  the  most 
.obnoxious,  points  at  issue,  once  more  to  conciliate  the  pubUc  .opi- 
nioD,  and  to  disarm  what  it  is  become  difficult  to  <lestroy.  Be^ 
yond  an  undiscovered  point,  (for  political  calcu|bitions  unhappily 
are  not  reducible  to  noathematical  certainty,)  the  former  conduct 
.will  recoil  with  destructive  force  on  those  who  venture  the  expe* 
rimen^;  while  acknowledgment  of  error  is  accepted  only  as  a  con- 
lession  of  weakness,  and  concession  opens  the  way  to  new  and 
more  unreasonable  demands.  The  first  of  these  experiments  wasp 
at  this  period,  tried  by  the  prelates;  the'  second  by  the  queen 
mother*;  (though  with  a  degree  of  ill  faith  of  which  she  had 
jquickly  cause  to  repent ;)  and  both  when  it  was  too  late. 

In  Uiis  delicate  and  difficult  emergency,  and  one  still  more  dis-* 
tressing  which  follows,  it  is  impossible  not  to  applaud  the  temp^ 
rate  and  feeling  hand  with  whibh  our  author  touches  the  cbamcterf 
of  two  illustrious  females,  the  mother  and  the  daughter,  both  of 
whom  eventually  fell  sacrifices  to  this  great  conflict.  We  say,  both  ; 
for  there  seems  as  little  doubt  that  Mary  of  Guise  died  of  a 
broken  heart  as  that  her  daughter  expired  on  a  scaffold.  From 
the  brutal  revilings,  and  the  still  more  indelicate  and  undeserved 
caillery*  of  Knox  on  the  character  qf  the  queen  mother,  every 
modern  will  turn  with  disgust;  but  if  the  candid  inquirer  widies 
to.  be  infosmed  by  clear  and  practical  deductions  from  facts,  at 
what  point  of  oppression  in  matters  of  conscience  resistance  be- 
^^mes  Justifiable,  to  what  extent  it  may  JawfuWy  bepuraiied,  and 
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how  far  retaliation  in  imposing  similar  restraints  ever  becomes 
admissible,  he  will  scarcely  find  a  better  master  (we  do  not  speak 
of  abstract  and  speculative  works  on  the  subject)  than  our  author, 
in  his  equitable  and  well  balanced  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  this 
princess  and  the  lords  of  the  congregation.     On  the  behaviour  of 
her  daughter,  in  that  horrible  tragedy,  the  cause  of  aU  her  future 
sufferings,  Dr.  Cook^  has  spoken  with  a  tenderness  and  reserve, 
highly  honourable  to  his  feelings  as  a  man  and  a  Scotsman.    Too 
upright  wholly  to  suppress  his  own  convictions  on  the  subject, 
and  too  independent  to  be  overborne  by  the  spirit  of  romance 
and  quixotism,  which,  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries,  has  unac- 
countably seized  upon  certain  of  our  countrymen  as  well  as  his 
own,  he  dexterously  leaves  those  convictions  to  be  inferred  by  the 
sagacity   of  his  readers ;   few  of  \^hom,  as  we  should  suppose, 
wOl  fail  to  conclude  that  whatever  suspicions  may  or  may  not  be 
entertained  of  Mary,  as  having  directly  participated  in  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  (and  surely,  if  the  evidence  of  her  letters  be  dis- 
carded, the  verbal  assurances  of  a  wretch  like  Both  well,  in  his 
attempt  to  engage  tlie  assistance  of  Morton,  can  have  little  weight,) 
yet  her  indecent  and  precipitate  marriage  with  the  man  who,  after 
the  mere  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  ac- 
quittal, was  known  to  herself  to  stand  condemned  in  the  judg- 
ment of  nine-tenths  of  her  people,  constituted  her  nothing  less  than 
an  accomplice  after  the  fact.     Yet  the  youth  and  beauty  of  this 
enchantihg  woman,  her  royal  dignity,  the  prejudices  of  hef  edu- 
cation, and  the  peculiar  dijfficulties  which  accompanied  her  return 
from  the  seat  of  pleasure  and  gaiety  to  a  barba/ous  country,  torn 
in  pieces  by  exasperated  factions,  would  soften,  if  not  subdue,  any 
spirit  but  that  of  political  rancour ;  while  the  strong  circumstantial 
evidence  against  her  of  two  of  the  foulest  crimes  which  can  stain 
the  female  character,  ought  in  common  decency  to  qualify  the  lan- 
guage of  panegyric,  and  even  to  abate  the  feelings  of  commise^ 
ration.    The  eagerness  of  the  two  parties  has  made  them  tediously 
circumstantial;  every  rag   of  evidence,  local  or  chronological, 
which  could  be  produced  from  musty  records,  by  one  or  other  of 
these  patient  yet  passionate  investigators,  has  been  dn^ed  to 
light,  and  such  importance  have  the  advocates  on  both  sides  at- 
tached to  their  respective  causes,  that  they  seemed  to  expect  all 
other  business  to  be  suspended  during  this  grand,  assize,  and  that 
the  world  should  enter  with  the  attention  and  industry  of  Juries  in- 
to detaik  of  contradictory  evidence,  relating  to  facts  and -dates  of 
more  than  two  centuries.     In  opposition  to  such  unreasonable 
claimants.  Dr.  Cook%,  while  he    writes  with  the  feeluigs  at  once 
of  a  man  and  a  moralist,  never  seems  to  forget  that  in  an  age  when 
books  are  iqultiplied  to  a  prodigious  extent,  brevity  and  compressioiF 
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are,  next  to  that  integrity  ivhich  he  so  eminently  possesses,  the 
first  virtues  of  an  historian,  and  that  >vhen  the  writer  has  once 
obtained  credit  for  that  great  qualification,  united  with  strong 
and  discriminating  sense,  the  reader  will  thankfully  accept  clear 
and  brief  results  in  the  place  of  elaborate  deduction. 

But  it  is  time  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of 
the  work  before  us. 

*  James  V.  who  understood  the  principles  of  government,  and  had 
the  most  earnest  desire  to  communicate  to  his  subjects  the  blessings 
which  result  from  it,  did  not  abandon  the  scheme  of  his  most  enlight- 
ened predecessors.  The  rigorous  bondage  which  the  Earl  of  Angus  so 
long  imposed  upon  him  increased  his  antipathy  to  aristpcratical  inilu* 
ence,  and  he  no  sooner  had  emancipated  himself  from  it  than  he  at- 
tempted to  divide  his  nobles.  He.  executed  with  the  utmost  steadiness 
the  laws,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  despise  or  disregard,  and 
he  treated  them  with  a  contempt,  to  which  their  proud  spirits  indig- 
nantly submitted.  To  strengthen  his  efforts  he  conciliated  the  other 
classes  of  the  community.  He  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people  by 
listening  to  their  complaints ;  by  shewing  the  most  huinane  attention  to" 
their  wants,  and  he  attached  to  his  interest,  the  clergy,  the  most  wealthy 
and  most  powerful  order  of  the  state.  He  selected  from  them  his  con* 
fidential  servants,  conferred  upon  them  the  highest  ofiic^,  and  com- 
mitted to  their  management  the  most  important  and  delicate  negotia- 
tions. They  were  indeed  best  qualified  to  assist  him  and  to  benefit  their* 
country.  Ignorant  and  indifferent  about  religion,  as  too  many  of  them 
were,  (and)  much  cause  as  there  was  to  lament  the  want  of  literature 
and  science,  which  was  conspicuous  in  them  as  a  body:  there  were 
among  them  some  of  exalted  genius,'  (this  is  perhaps  rather  too  much) 
*  and  of  eminent  political  talents :  while  the  nobility,  occupied  with  their 
feuds,  or  elated  with  their  hereditary  dignity,  despised  knowledge  and 
all  who  attempted  to  acquire  it.' 

We  are  not  quite  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  general  censyre  of 
the  nobility,  whose  prevalent  feeling  towards  the  more  able  and  ac- 
tive ecclesiastics  appears,  at  this  period,  to  have  been  that  of  hatred 
rather  than  contempt. — But  to  proceed : 

'  Sadlet^s  account  of  his  negociations  with  James  exhibits  in  a  very 
favourable  ligl^t  the  acuteness  and  the  steadiness  of  that  monarch. 
When  for  the  purp^pe  of  destroying  his  favourable  opinion  of  the  Cardi- 
nal, Sadler  stated,  that  this  prelate  was  desirous  to  engross  the  tempo- 
ml,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom,  and  produced 
intercepted  letters  to  Rome  upon  which  the  charge  was  founded,  James 
replied,  that  the  Cardinal  had  shewn  him  duplicates  of  those  letters : 
aoding,  at  the  same  time,  with  becoming  dignity,  that  he  would  assert 
his  right,  and  that  his  clergy,  who  well  knew  that  he  would  do  so, 
stood  in  proper  awe  of  his  authority.  When  he  was  urged  to  destroy 
the  religious  houses,  and  to  take  possession  of  their  revenues,  he  an- 
swered, as  a  man  of  principle,  thinking  as  he  did,  ought  to  have  done, 
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that  he  looked  upon  such  a  step  as  a  violation  of  religion ;  and  that 
even  upon  the  plea  of  expediency  he  had  no  caus#  to  have  recourse  to 
it,  because  the  clergy  would  readily  contribute,  when  he  stood  in  need 
©f  their  contributions.  When,  agreeably  to  the  injunctions  of  the  ex- 
emplary Henry,  Sadler  urged,  as  a  motive  for  the  destruction  of  mo- 
nasteries, the  irregular  and  dissolute  lives  of  the  monks,  the  king  an- 
swered, that  if  the  institutions  were  in  themselves  proper,  the  abuse  of 
them  afforded  no  justification  for  invading  them  :  but  that  he  would 
tectify  abuses  when  he  had  ascertained  their  existence/ 

In  order  to  estimate  the  native  powers  of  mind,  which  dictated 
ftiese  replies,  it  mtist  be  remembered  that  the  education  of  this 
young  prince,  who  reasoned  with  the  acuteness  of  a  logician,  and 
the  precision  of  an  enlightened  casuist,  had  been  almost  wholly 
tibandoned  to  buffoons  and  parasites. 

The  solitary  faith  of  a  noble  hostage,  when  tempted  by  the  briW 
of  freedom  to  betray  his  country,  is  painted  in  these  glowing 
colours. 

*  It  is  delightful  amidst  such  unworthy  conduct  to  behold  the  dig- 
nity and  the  intrepidity  of  virtue.  There  was,  for  the  honour  of  Scot-* 
land,  one  illustrious  exception  to  the  general  resolution.  The  Earl  of 
Cassels,  the  ugliest  of  Cranmer,  thought  with  indignation  of  the  treach- 
ery to  which  he  was  exhorted.  His  sense  of  honour,  his  affection  fot 
his  two  brothers,  who  had  cheerfully  gone  to  England  to  relieve  him, 
led  him  at  once  to  decide  upon  returning :  he  firmly  declared  that  he 
should  sufrender  himself  to  captivity,  that  no  reward,  and  no  danger 
would  make  him  secure  his  own  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  theirs.  This  ge- 
nerosity of  sentiment,  which  contrast  with  the  baseness  of  the  other 
lords  renders  more  conspicuous,  made  a  suitable  impression  upon 
Henry,  and  he  nobly  gave  liberty  both  to  Cassels  and  his  hostages.' 

On  the  base  surrender  of  Wishart  to  Cardinal  Beaton,  our  author 
animadverts  in  a  strain  of  becoming  indignation,  which  at  the  same 
time  does  justice  to  the  purer  morality  of  the  present  age. 

*  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that. notwithstanding  the  too  general  pre-? 
valence  of  corruption  in  ^e  present  day,  and  the  proverbial  laxity  of 
faith  in  which  courtiers  indulge,  any  man  of  rank,  who  should  now 
violate  such  an  obligation  as  that  under  which  Bothwell  came,  would 
be  universally  execrated — would  be  banished  from  the  society  of  all, 
who  had  not  cast  asidi^  even  the  appearance  of  principle.  That  iioble- 
tnan  had  to  encounte^  no  such  ignominy.  It  does  not  appear  that  h4 
was  afterwards  less  regarded,  at  least  upon  this  account  than  he  had 
been  before,  and  even  the  historians  who  record  his  baseness,  have  not 
stigmatized  it  with  that  decisiveness  of  moral  disapprobation  which  thcj 
ought  to  have  displayed.' 

Never  was  a  reprehension  uttered  with  more  authority  or  better 
Ijrace :  for  the  decisiveness  of  moral  censure  (we  use  tb@  word  io 
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its  proper  sense)  is  with  our  author  a  matter  of  ^acred  obligation, 
and  never  omitted  or  misapplied. 

The  deep  impression  which  the  levity  or  buffoonery  of  Knos^ 
in  relating  the  nmrder  of  Beaton,  and  other  events,  appears  t<j 
have  made  upon  his  mind,  leads  us  to  regret  that  he  did  not  enter 
into  a  critical  investigation,  in  order  to  prove  or  disprove  the  authen- 
ticity of  that  extrat)rdhiarv  work.  It  is  certain  tliat  it  was  left  by 
Kn()x  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  arranged  and  digested  by  hi^ 
secretary,  with  some  assistance  from  tlie  Kirk,  about  the  year 
1572,  But  judging  from  internal  evidewce,  and  particularly  from 
the  force  and  originality  of  the  most  objectionable  parts,  it  would 
require  proofs  more  convincing  than  now  exist,  that  his  text  has 
been  interpolated,  and  his  memory  injured  by  the  impertinence  and 
scurrility  pf  an  editor.  Spottiswood,  indeed,  whose  gratuitous 
kindness  to  the*  father  of  presbytery  in  his  country  is  more  candid 
than  convincing,  doubts  the  general  authenticity  of  the  history  as- 
cribed to  Knox,  because  it  records  facts  which  took  place  after  tbe 
death  of  the  reputed  writer.  The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andre^\'s, 
however,  might  have  recollected  that  the  death  of  Moses  is  re- 
corded at  the  close  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  yet  he  would  scarcely 
impute  those  sacred  books  to  any  other  than  the  great  Jewisli 
legislator. 

On  the  assumption  of  the  ministerial  office  by  Knox,  we  citB 
ys'ixh  pleasure  the  following  reflections. 

*  Whatever  ideas  may  be  entertained  of  the  necessity  of  episcopal 
ordination,  a  mode  which  viewed  as  a  regulation  of  order  has  many  advan^ 
tagesy  and  which  does  not  stand  in  need  of  the  doubtful  and  disputed' 
support  given  to  it  by  those  who  defend  it  as  of  divine  institution,  and 
as  e^ential  to  the  very  existence  of  a  Christian  church,  a  more  seriotis 
and  affecting  designation  to  the  ministry  than  the  one  which  has  been 
recorded  cannot  te  conceived ;  and  he  must  surely  attach  to  the  cere- 
monial part  of  Religion  a  value  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  who  can 
have  any  scruple  in  recognizing  Knox  as  a'minister  of  Christ.' 

I^ess  than  this  could  not  be  said  in  defence  of  an  establishmeni 
to  which  the  writer  belonged,  and  more  in  those  days  needed  not 
to  be  said  for  the  conviction  of  any  rational  and  unprejudiced  mind. 
When  the  terms  of  communion  with  a  corrupted  church  are  become 
Sictually  sinful,  we  are  required,  by  the  highest  authority,  to  ^  come 
out  of  her,  that  we  partake  not  of  her  plagues :'  if  in  so  doing, 
(as  was  the  peculiar  happiness  of  the  church  of  England,)  we  can 
carry  along  with  us  a  portion  of  the  old  ministry,  purged  from  their 
errors,  and  enlightened  in  their  views,  it  is  certainly  a  very  high 
privilege ;  if  otherwise,  as  no  church  can  subsist  without  a  mini^ 
try,  -necessity  is  an  ample  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  or* 
der  of  public  teacber««     Such  was  the  conduct  of  Peter  Waldo, 
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aud  such  that  of  Knox.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
the  necessity  must  be  real  and  cogent,  and  diat  this  plea  affords  no 
countenance  to  the  pride,  the  levity,  the  co&ceit  and  the  caprice 
which  are  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  modern  separations,  and 
that,  perhaps,  as  much  from  our  author's  church  as  of  our  own. 

On  the  demolition  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  first  phrenzy  of 
the  congregation,  our  author  has  thus  dexterously  steered  between 
the  ScjUa  and  Charybdis  of  modem  taste  and  Presbyterian  pre- 
judice. 

^  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  magnificent  fabrics  which  our  ances- 
tors devoted  to  the  solemnization  of  the  rites  of  religion  had  been  preserv- 
ed, no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  Who  that  has  contemplated  them 
with  the  feelings  which  such  objects  are  in  every  susceptible  breast 
calculated  to  excite,  does  not  trace"  with  regret  the  mouldering  frag- 
ments of  edifices,  the  extent  and  sublimity  of  which  history  might  have 
delighted  to  record  ?  But  we  must  not  yield  so  far  to  these  impressions 
as  to  be  averse  to  examine  into  the  merit  which  belongs  to  the  very 
men  by  whom  the  buildings  were  overturned.  Had  the  people  of 
Scotland  been  indifferent  about  their  religious  opinions,  or  coldly  at- 
tached to  them,  had  they  not  been  ele\%ted  by  that  zeal,  which  looked 
with  abhorrence  on  the  pageantry  of  the  old  superstition,  they  would 
have  purchased  the  ease  and  security  which  all  men  so  dearly  value, 
by  conforming  to  the  church,  or  by  secretly  cherishing  their  tenets, 
which  would  then  have  quietly  perished  ;  and  had  the  decaying  foun- 
dation of  the  church  been  strengthened  or  renewed,  ages  might  have 
elapsed  before  civil  and  religious  liberty  had  been  the  inheritance  to  our 
country ;  we  might  even  now  have  with  amazement  or  with  envy,  be- 
held amongst  other  nations  the  admirable  form  of  government  by  which 
we  are  protected,  we  might  yet  have  been  obliged  to  excite  the  spirit, 

he   wounclings  of  which  have  been  so  keenly  and  so   injudiciously 

eprobated/ 

*  Before  then  Knox  and  his  adherents  be  branded  as  intemperate 
zealots,  and  while  we  read  the  accounts  which  have  been  given,  and 
those  which  must  yet  be  recorded  of  wasted  churches  and  ruined 
monasteries,  let  us  moderate  our  lamentations  by  reflecting  that  this 
was  a  price,  however  high  in  the  estimation  of  taste  and  sentiment, 
which  we  cannot  scruple  to  have  paid  for  those  rights,  &c.' 

On  the  right  of  resistance  in  subjects,  our  historian's  refleetions, 
drawn  forth  by  the  conduct  of  die  congregation  in  depriving  the 
queeiv  Regent  of  her  authority,  are  cautious  and  profound. 

*  Here,'  (that  is,  in  the  opinion,  deliberately  pronounced  by  Willock 
on  this  delicate  subject,)  '  the  doctrine  of  resistance  is  plainly  avowed 
and  as  plainly  defended  :  a  doctrine  theoretically  true ;  resting  upon 
the  most  obvious  dictates  of  reason,  yet  the  application  of  which  to  ex- 
isting governments  is  at  all  times  hazardous.  No  question  can  be  con- 
ceived more  hazardous  thaji  whether  in  any  particular  instance  there 
subsists  that  severity  of  oppression,  the  removal  of  which  can  by  no 
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evils  be  too  dearly  purchased.  Were  man  uniformly  guided,  as  he 
flatters  himself  that  he  is,  by  reason  and  truth,  the  question  might  with 
the  utmost  safety  be  freely  discussed,  and  the  proper  answer  to  it 
steadily  and  unceasingly  inculcated.  But  he  does  not  come  calmly  to 
the  decision  ;  his  judgment  is  in  much  danger  of  being  biassed  by  the 
feelings  which  imaginary  or  real  despotism  had  excited,  and  what  still 
more  disqualifies  him  for  such  a  discussion,  his  passions,  his  pride,  his 
self-love,  his, anxiety  to  shew  his  power,  are  generally  called  into  action. 
Although  then  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature  almost  every  attempt 
to  carry  the  doctrine  of  resistance  into  execution,  is,  as  experience 
has  too  strongly  illustrated,  to  be  avoided;  although  it  should  be  stated 
with  the  utmost  caution,  yet  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  true  ; 
the  knowledge  of  its  truth  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  most  salutary  influ- 
ence upon  the  minds  of  rulers  ;  and  there  are  extreme  cases  when  evjsn 
the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  passive  obedience  must  revolt  from  his 
principle,  there  is  a  degree  of  tyranny  to  which  the  human  race  ought 
never  to  submit.' 

Seldom  has  the  native  propensity  of  a  Scotchman  to  resist 
established  authority,  been  checked  by  casuistry  so  discreet  and 
distinguishing  as  this. 

One  citation  more  and  we  have  done. 

*  The  Dissentions  of  the  protestants  strongly  influenced  the  political 
principles,  the  manners,  and  the  general  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Scotland;  Indeed  the  important  events,  which  soon  marked  the  history 
of  that  country,  (and)  its  intercourse  with  England  after  both  were 
placed  under  the  same  sovereign,  cannot  be  fully  explained  or  under- 
stood without  adverting  to  these  dissentions.  To  trace  their  nature 
and  effects  afford  entertaining  and  instructive  matter  for  another  work, 
nvhich  as  a  supplement  to  this  history,  ^he  author,  if  his  book  be. 
honoured  with  public  approbation,  and  if  bis  other  duties  afford  him 
leisure,  may  at  some  future  period  undertake/ 

That  such  approbation  will  not  be  withheld,  we  owe  it  to  the 
principles  and  to  the  intelligence  of  the  best  part  of  our  country- 
men not  to  doubt ;  and  could  our  suffrage  contribute  in  any  degree 
to  fortify  the  author  in  his  purpose,  we  should  scarcely  hesitate  to 
say,  that  sincerely  as  we  love  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  our 
own  country,  we  would  for  once  willingly  trust  in  presbyterian 
bands,  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland  from  the 
'  close  of  the  present  work  to  its  final  extinction  at  the  Revolution. 
We  trust,  however,  and  believe,  that  he  who  has  freely  censured 
the  errors  of  the  congregation,  will  feel  no  partiality  for  the  cant 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  covenanters,  and  that  he  who  has  treated  the 
character  of  Mary  with  a  delicacy  and  forbearance  so  honourable  to 
his  feelings)  will  tread  lightly  on  the  ashes  of  her  more  innocent  and 
accomplished  grandson.  For  the  political  depravity  of  the  last 
two  Stuarts^  as  sovereigns  of  Scotland,  and  for  the  tyranny  and 
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profligacy  of  th^r  mimsters^  as  well  as4he  general  servility  and  in- 
solence of  their  prelates,  we  crave  no  indulgence.  Their  breaches 
of  faith;  their  persecuting  spirit;  their  military  executions;  their 
contempt  of  law  and  decency,  will  afford  abundant  scope  to  his 
powerful  pen.  There  were,  however,  among  the  enemies  of  his 
own  order  and  discipline  at  that  time,  many  splendid  exceptions  ; 
and  we  persuade  ourselves  that  they  will  not  be  overlooked  by  his 
candour  and  discrimination. 

With  respect  to  the  portion  of  the  work  now  completed,  it  has 
invested,  with  die  sober  charms  of  truth,  an  aera  already  adorned  by 
all  the  elegances  of  a  dead  and  a  living  language,  by  narrative 
and  by  song.  To  a  parity  with  such  writers,  though  bis  style  is 
vigc^ous  and  spirited,  the  writer  must  not  aspire;  but  his  praise  is 
of  a  better  and  an  higher  sort :  to  apply  the  words  of  an  old  histo- 
rian who  had  much  of  the  same  love  of  truth  and  virtue  with 
himself,  sijs  w$  froiriloLi  Ojxwjxad-j  vepi  avlauv  e^i  to  ju-si^ov  X0(rfji,8vles—^ 
ih  (0$  Xoyoypa^o*  ^ws^io-av  stti  to  TrgocayoiyoDlegov  tij  ax,qoouTu  )j 
«X)}des-egoy :  he  has  brought  every  action  of  eveiy  person  and 
party  within  his  grasp  to  the  test;  he  has  made  it  his  business  not 
to  amuse  but  to  inform ;  and  to  inculcate  by  example,  the  great 
outlines  of  human  duty  under  the  difficult  and  ever  changing 
circumstances  of  political  combination.  In  one  word,  so  far  as 
public  virtue  and  public  happiness  are  connected,  (and  both  they 
and  their  contraries  are  inseparable,)  the  man  who  undertakes  to 
write  history  on  these  prin€iples,  and,  with  ability  adequate  to  the 
task,  never  loses  sight  of  his  object,  is  to  be  hailed  by  the  wise 
and  good  of  every  denomination,  not  as  a  teacher  only,  but  as  a 
benefactor  and  friend  of  mankind. 


Art.  VI.  — Voyages  dans  la  Peninsule  Occidentale  de  Vlnde^ 
et  dans  Pile  ae  C^lan,  Par  M .  I.  Haafner,  traduits  du  HoUan- 
dois,  par  M.  I.    raris,  1812.    2  tom.  8vo. 

nPHE  world  has  been  apt  to  associate  the  physical  character  of 
^  the  Dutchman  with  diat  of  the  cold-blooded  tribe  of  animals. 
No  symptoms  however  of  torpidity  are  apparent  in  the  produc<* 
tion  of  the  '  lively  turtle'  before  us ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
indication  that  his  animal  spirits  circled  with  as  much  freedom  and 
rapidity  through  their  proper  channels  as  is  common  to  the  genu^ 
at  large.. 

We  pretend  not  to  know  the  precise  degree  of  vitality  which  he 
originally  exhibited  at  Amsterdam  ;  but  his  present  appearance  at 
Paris  has  a  briskness  about  it  which  is  not  unamusiug.  To  drop 
the  metaphor  at  once^  we  more  than  suspect  that  in  passing  througti 
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the  Trench  press,  the  work  ha»  undergone  some  of  those  changes, 
which,  as  we  have  had  more  than  one  occasion  lo  notice,  invariably 
take  place  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  book  which  fells 
under  the  ever  meddling  and  splenetic  censorship  of  Buonaparte. 

The  predominant  feature  of  these  volumes  is  a  rancorous  and 
malignant  antipathy  to  our  countrymen,  whose  character  and 
conduct  in  their  commerce  with  the  East,  are  the  theme  of  invec- 
tive in  every  page.  With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  it  is  that 
declamatory  kind  of  abuse  which  is  so  easy  to  be  brought  for- 
ward, and  so  difficult  to  disprove.  Where  the  author  or  trans^ 
lator  ventures  to  desqend  to  particulars  he  is  easily  refuted. 

It  is  not  assuredly  the  inclination,  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  in- 
terest, either  of  the  government  or  of  individuals  in  India,  to 
oppress  the  natives  :  so  much  indeed  is  the  contrary  the  case,  that 
there  prevails  a  very  general  and  anxious  wish  to  mitigate  and  re- 
tnovc  as  far  as  possible,  the  accumulated  evils  which  have  sprung* 
from  the  worst  of  all  governments,  a  superstitious  hierarchy. 
The  baneful  influence  of  this  powerful  agency  over  the  weakest 
and  most  ignorant  of  mankind  has  insinuated  itself  into  the 
minutest  concerns  of  domestic  life ;  it  accompanies  every  act,  and 
pervades  ev^ry  wish  and  every  want.  It  cannot  be  an  easy  task  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  sixty  millions  of  people  thus  circum- 
;Btanced>  nor  will  it  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  the  work  of  a 
day ;  many  promising  experiments  may  be  tried  in  vain,  others  may 
partially  succeed,  and  >  others  again  be  productive  of  mischief 
where  good  was  intended.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  run  little 
risk  of  contradiction  in  affirming,  that  th«  condition  of  the  native 
Hindoo  is  gradually  and  progressively  improving  under  the  British 
government  of  India ;  which,  though  not  perhaps  the  best  that 
might  be  adopted,  either  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  or  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  country,  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  of  the 
ancient  Hindoo  governments,  or  Uie  modem  despotism  of  Mahom- 
medan  invaders. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  critic,  in  examining  the  works  of  an 
author,  has  no  business  with  his  character.  We  cannot  sub 
scribe  to  the  full  fextent  of  this  doctrine.  A  moral  essay,  or  a 
literary  and  ;netaphysical  disqiiisiton  will,  it  is  true,  be  equally 
valuable,  whether  we  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  th« 
author  or  not;  works  of  this  kind  bring  with  them  an  intrinsic  test 
of  their  worth,  and  we  require  no  more :  but  there  are  others 
whose  merit  must  chiefly  depend  on  the  character  and  capacity  of 
the  author ;  such  as  the  narrative  of  travels  into  countries  little 
known,  the  relation  of  wonderful  adventures,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  extraordinary  objects  of  art  and  nature ;  in  short,  every 
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production  in  which  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  urhat  is  advanced, 
cannot  be  determined  from  evidence  furnished  by  the  work  itself. 

For  these  reasons  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  make  somewhat 
free  with  Jacob  Haafner ; — the  necessity  is  still  farther  appa« 
rent  from  an  expression  of  the  French  translator,  borrowed  from 
a  German  journal  of  some  reputation,  that  these  travels  ap- 
pear ^  un  pen  romanesques/  ^  a  little  inclined  to  the  marvellous,' 
— notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  the  author,  that  what  he  says 
'  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  fruits  of  imagination,  but  as  real 
events.'  These  ^  real  events*  have,  in  fact,  been^bandied  about,  for 
these  thirty  years,  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  are  here  re* 
peated  in  so  confused  and  inaccurate  a  manner,  that  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  them  is  apparent  at  the  first  glance. 

Jacob  Haafner,  the  French  biographer  says,  was  the  son  of  an 
apothecary  at  Halle ;  but  himself  tells  us,  and  he  ought  to  know 
best,  that  he  was  bom  at  Colmar,  in  Upper  Alsace.  At  eleven 
years  of  age  he  embarked  with  his  father  for  Batavia.  On  tlie  pas« 
sage  the  father  was  attacked  with  a  faver,  which  put  an  end  to  his 
life  just  as  they  approached  the  Cape.  The  seaman  who  attended 
him  in  his  illness,  contrived  to  rob  him  of  a  bag  of  money  and 
other  valuable  effects,  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  under  so 
rigorous  and  despotic  a  government  as  that  of  a  Dutch  Indiaman, 
could  never  be  recovered  :  what  is  still  stranger,  this  youth,  whose 
father  had  been  appointed  '  medecin  en  chef,'  could  not  find  one 
friend  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  prevent  bis  vagabondizing  for 
seven  years  (his  biographer  says  twelve)  over  the  Indian  seas.  It 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  situation  of  cabin-boy  to  a 
Dutch  hooker,  manned  with  Malays  and  Lascars,  a  boy  of  eleven 
years  of  age  should  improve  much  in  his  education;  but  Haafiier 
was  a  prodigy.  His  brutal  captain,  it  seems,  had  flogged  two 
Lascars,  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  that  they  died,  and  he  drew  up  a 
proccs-verbal  against  him  in  so  powerful  and  affecting  a  stjle^  that 
the  fiscal  of  Negapatnam  was  struck  with  it,  and  immediately  ap- 
pointed the  writer  to  a  clerkship  in  the  factory.  This  situation  waA 
not  exactly  suited  to  a  person  of  Haafner*s  aspiring  genius ;  copy- 
ing at  a  desk,  with  a  small  salary,  and  no  perquisites,  held  out  but 
little  prospect  of  accomplishing  what  his  whole  mind  appears  to 
have  been  bent  opon,  making  a  fortune.  He  tells  us  indeed  very 
candidly  that  the  two  words /aire  fortune  have  caused  the  ruin  of 
the  Dutch  company,  that  they  will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all 
other  companies,  and  that  they  carry  with  them  the  devastation  and 
depppulation  of  whole  kingdoms :  and  he  adds  that,  of  ten  persons 
returning  to  Europe,  ninet  may  be  set  down  as  having  *  made  their 
fortunes'  by  the  most  infamous  means.  The  honourable  exception 
of  the  tenth  man  is  of  course  reserved  for  Jacob  Haafner. 
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It  happened  (rather  oddly,  in  so  large  a  settlement  as  Negapat- 
nam)  that  there  was  but  one  man  ^  who  could  post  up  the  journal 
into  the  ledger/^  and  he  was  too  surly  to  give  Haat'ner  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  In  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  however, 
by  genius  and  perseverance,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
mystery  of  book-keeping ;  on  which  occasion  he  breaks  out  into  a 
sublime  apostrophe  to  the  powers  of  the  human  nlind  in  subdu- 
ing the  difficulties  of  the  multiplication  table ! — He  seems  not,  how- 
ever, to  have  acquired  much  reputation  at  Negapatnam ;  he  quar- 
relled, very  justly,  if  he  speaks  truth,  with  his  master,  and  was  dis- 
missed very  unjustly  by  the  governor.  What  was  now  to  be  don^.^ 
He  had  heard  that,  among  the  English,  nothing  was  more  easy  for 
a  prudent  man  than  defaire  fortune — but  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  language :  an  English  deserter  was  fortunately  serving  in 
the  garrison ;  by  his  assistance  he  soon  mastered  it,  and  his  success 
at  Madras  was  no  longer  doubtful.  How  often  did  his  imagi- 
nation paint  his  return  to  his  family  loaded  with  wealth  !  how  often 
did  he  devoutly  express  a  wish  to  find  them  miserably  poor,  for  the 
sole  satisfaction  of  having  it  hi  his  power  to  make  them  rich !  Just, 
however,  as  he  was  setting  out  on  his  journey,  one  of  his  country- 
men, less  sanguine  than  the  rest,  awakened  him  from  his  golden 
dreams,  pointed  out  the  wickedness  as  well  as  the  folly  of  deserting 
his  country,  and  offered  him  the  situation  of  book-keeper  at  the 
small  settlement  of  Sadras.  To  Sadras,  therefore,  he  went.  Sub- 
sequent events  at  this  place,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  deadly  anti- 
pathy which  every  page  of  his  book  breathes  against  the  English 
name  in  India. 

'  Our  tranquillity,'  he  says,  '  was  not  of  long  duration ;  an  ene- 
my, not  less  vindictive  and  cruel  than  Hyder  Ali,  (who  had  previ- 
ously disturbed  his  repose,)  and  infinitely  more  perfidious,  came 
upon  us  by  surprize,  just  as  an  assassin  attacks  the  peaceable  tra- 
veller in  a  forest ;'  and  he  adds,  in  &  note,  '  the  Machiavelian  and 
'  abominable  system  practised  by  the  English,  of  making  war  upon 
Iheir  neighbours  without  previous  notice.  Can  only  be  attributed 
to  their  cowardice  and  rapacity.' 

*  This  event,'  continues  he,  '  took  place  on  the  17th  June, 
1781,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  M.  de  Neys,  the  chief 
of  Sadras,  had  invited  us  to  dinner,  and  we  were  still  at  table, 
when  the  Serjeant  of  the  guard  entered  the  hall,  and  informed 
M.  de  Neys  that  an  English  officer,  carrying  a  white  handkerchief 
at  the  end  of  a  walking  stick,  asked  to  speak  with  him.  No  one 
at  that  moment  paid  any  regard  to  the  white  handkerchief.  ^*  The 
more  the  merrier,"  replied  M.  de  Neys,  "  let  him  come  in;  he 
shall  drink  with  us  to  the  proi>perity  of  Sadras.'^ 
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This  officer,  it  seems,  came  from  the  head  quarters  at  (ilhingle- 
put,  to  summon  the  fort ;  he  was,  no  doubt,  an  unwelcome  visitor ; 
but  M.  de  Neys  at  least  must  have  been  prepared  for  him.  W& 
cannot  state  the  day  on  which  it  was  summoned,  as  the  Gazette  is 
silent  on  the  surrender  of  this  unimportant  place ;  but  it  most  as* 
surediy  was  not  on  the  17th  of  June.  Lord  Macartney  carried  out, 
in  the  Swallow  packet,  intelligence  of  the  war  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Holland;  and  he  did  not  arrive  until  the  ^Ist  of  June.  He 
certainly  lost  no  time  in  acting  upon  his  instructions,  which  were 
to  seize  every  Dutch  ship  and  factory  within  his  reach.  Thesa 
factories,  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  professed  friendship,  were,  in 
fact,  affording  money,  clothing,  anft  am  munition  to  Hyder  AH,  and 
were  at  the  same  time  so  many  vents  for  his  plunder.  Neither  can 
it  be  true  that  M.  de  Neys  was  taken  by  surprize,  as,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Swallow,  a  French  frigate  had  carried  intelligence  of 
the  war  to  every  Dutch  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and 
given  them  sufficient  notice  to  put  themselves  into  a  posture  of  de- 
fence. The  dinner  scene,  therefore,  and  all  that  follows  it,  re- 
specting the  violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  must  fall  un- 
der' those  portions  of  Jacob  Haafner's  book,  which  his  sagacious 
countrymen  have  set  down  as  *  un  pen  romanesque.' 

We' are  not  much  surprised  to  find  a;n  accusation  against  the 
governor  of  Negapatnam,  for  having  sold  that  settlement,  nay 
made  a  present  of  it,  to  the  English:  but  it  was  the  same  governor, 
unfortunately,  who  had  dismissed  him  from  the  Company's  service. 
He  observes  farther,  that  selling  or  giving  forts  is  a  common  prac- 
tice with  the  Dutch.  We  have  heard  indeed  of  a  Dutch  governor 
selling  gunpowder  to  the  enemy  that  was  besieging  him,  but  we 
are  quite  sure  that  there  was  no  treacheiV  in  the  surrender  of  ,Ne- 
gapatnam.  On  the  21st  of  October  it  was  invested  by  more  than 
4(X)0  men.  On  the  30th  the  lines  and  redoubts  were  carried,  and 
on  the  l<2th  of  November,  the  town  and  fort  surrendered  by  capitu- 
lation, after  making  two  vigorous  and  desperate  sallies. 

The  irruption  of  Hyder  Ali  into  the  Carnatic,  and  the  flight  of 
its  wretched  inhabitants  to  Madras,  created  that  dreadful  famine, 
of  which  hundreds  perished  daily  in  the  streets.  The  sufferings  of 
die  settlement  vrere  aggravated  by  a  tremendous  storm,  which  de- 
stroyed the  rice  ships,  that  had  been  collected  with  infinite  pains,  by 
the  government.  This  melancholy  event  furnishes  a  noble  subject 
for  the  venemous  pen  of  the  Dutchman. 

The  famine  at  Madras,  he  says,  ^  was  created  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  desolated  Bengal,  where  three  millions  of 
louls  perished,  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  avarice  of  a  company  of 
monopolizers,  with  the  execrable  CUve  at  their  bead.'     He  asserts 
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that  the  delay  in  discbargifig  the  cargoes  of  rice  from  the  vessels 
in  Madras  roads,  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  raising  the 
price  of  grain  and  other  provisions,  with  which  the  magazines  were 
already  abundantly  supplied;  that  the  storm  which  destroyed  them^ 
t9ok  place  on  the  2d  of  October,  1782,  after  infaUible  signs  of  its 
terrible  approach  had  been  announced  to  all  the  world  for  eight 
days ;  that  if  Mr.  Willoughby  had  been  governor,  instead  of  the 
cruel  Macartney^  (the  same  Macartney  he  observes,  who  went  am- 
bassador to  China,  from  whence,  God  be  praised,  he  returned  witk* 
out  doing  anything,)  it  is  certain  that  not  a  soul  would  have  perished 
of  hunger;  that  while  the  streets  of  Madras  were  crouded  with 
the  dead  and  the  dying,  the  English  shewed  not  the  least  compas- 
sion in  passing  through  the  midst  of  these  victims  of  their  infernal 
system;  that  they  carried  their  barbarity  so  far  as  to  drive  more  than 
2000  of  these  wretches  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  they 
remained  three  days,  stretching  their  feeble  anus  towards  Madras, 
to  implore  the  pity  of  their  oppressors;  that  this  dreadful  spectacle 
was  regarded  by  the  English  with  the  most  revolting  insensibility; — 
Avith  much  Inore  of  a  similar  kind,  repeated  over  and  over,  and 
constantly  followed  by  the  most  abusive  and  opprobrious  mention 
of  the  British  name. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  us- to  say,  that  the  whole  of  this  state- 
ment is  unfounded.  In  the  first  place  it  is  false,  that  the  storm 
iiappened  on  the  2d  of  October;  it  is  e^aliy  false  that  its  ap- 
proach was  announced  eight  days  before,  or  indeed  at  all.  It 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  was  so  little  expected,  that 
all  the  small  craft,  and  the  boats  of  the  squadron  of  Sir  Edward 
Hughes,  were  employed  the  whole  moriHug  of  that  day,  in  carry*' 
ing  provisions  and  water  to  .the  ships ;  which  were  so  unpre- 
pared for  it,  that  they  were  obliged  to  slip  their  cables  and  put 
to  sea.  It  is  too  absurd  to  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  ^  the  delay 
of  landing  the  grain  was  in  the  expectation  of  a  storm ;'  and  it  if 
a  malevolent  falsehood  to  say  that  the  warehouses  were  full 
of  grain.  The  select  committee  observe,  in  their  letter  to  Sir 
Edward  Hughes,  *  that  tlie  rice  then  at  the  Presidency  did  not  ex- 
ceed thirty  thousand  bags;  that  the  quantity  afloat  in  the  roads  was 
about  «s  much  more;  that  thq. monthly  consumption  was,  at  the 
least,  fifty  thousand  bags/  And  they  farther  observe,  *  that  the 
number  of  boarts  required  for  the  daily  service  of  his  squadron,  had^ 
in  a  great  measure,  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  landing  the 
grain  from  the  vessels  in  the  road.'  The  calumny  vented  against 
Lord  Macartney  is'  scarcely  deserving  of  notice.  The  committee 
abovementioned  observe,  *  that  the  government  had  the  melancholy 
truth  before  it,  that  no  human  effort  could  prevent  tlie  fate,  which 
the  certain  and  immediate  prospect  of  famine  presented  to  the  mi* 
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serable  inhabitants  of  the  settlement/  With  regard  to  Lord 
Macartney  individually^  he  was  the  first  to  set  die  exanoiple  of  send* 
ing  away  every  servant  of  every  descriptiony  that  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  be  kept;  and  we  can  tell  this  calumniator,  from 
our  own  knowledge,  that  the  humapty  of  the  government  and  of 
individuals*  was  constant  and  unremitting,  in  devising  means  for 
mitigating  the  calamity;  and  that  nourishment  was  daily  distributed 
to  many  thousands,  under  the  walls  of  Madras.  It  is  totally  false 
that  2000  or  any  number  were  driven  out  of  the  town.  On  the 
contrary,  a  notice  was  published  in  various  languages,  that  all  who 
had  not  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions  on  hand,  and  who  might 
choose  volu7itarily  to  leave  the  town,  would  be  supplied  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  rice,  and  furnished  with  an  escort  to  the  provinces 
which  had  not  suffered;  in  consequence  of  which,  many  thousands 
were  saved.  • 

But  the  accuracy  of  Jacob  Haafner  is  at  least  equal  to  his 
honesty.  He  tells  us  that,  no  the,t£|king  of  Sadras,  (whither  he  went 
a  beggar,)  he  carried  away  with  him  1 20  pagodas ;  that  the  rest  of 
his  property  consisted  in  3000  pagodas  in  mon^  and  merchandise, 
of  which  he  was  plundered  by  the  English ;  and  1000  pagodas 
which  he  had  lent  to  M.  de  Neys,  for  the  public  service.  How 
did  he  contrive  to  realize  this  ^sum  ?  did  he  too  oppress  the  poor 
Hindoos,  after  the  manner  of  the  English  ?  This  accumulation  of 
property,  however,  is  not  the  ground  on  which  we  mean  to  im- 
peach 4iis  integrity.  There  is  a  little  history  respecting  the  1000 
pagodas  lent  to  M.  de  Neys,  which  furnishes  a  pretty  trait  in  the 
character  of  this  conscientious  Dutchman,  for  he  appears  exceed- 
ingly  anxious  throughout  his  narrative,  to  be  esteemed  *  an  honour- 
able man.' 

The  day  after  the  signing'of  the  articles  of  capitulation^  de  Neys 
apprised  Haafner  that  he  had  taken  out  of  the  public  treasury 
10,000  pagodas,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  books 
correspond.  Haafner  did  not  greatly  relbh  the  proposition,  for 
if  this  violation  of  the  terms  should  be  discovered,  it  would  expose 
him  to  the  wrath  of  Captain  Mackay,  the  English  officer,  of  whom 
he  appears  to  have  entertained  a  sufficient  dread.  He  advised  the 
governor  therefore  to  replace  the  money,  giving  him  a  hint  at  the 
same  time  concerning  the  repayment  of  hb  thousand  pagodas. 
The  governor  observed  it  was  too  late,  for  that  Captain  Mackay 
had  got  the  keys;  and  that  if  he  did  not  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
extricate  him  from  his  embarrassment,  he  would  not  only  not  re> 
pay  him  the  thousand  pagodas,  but  also  make  known  to  the  Com- 
pany the  little  zeal  which  he  had  manifested  for  its  interests;  but 
that,  if  he  would  alter  the  books,  he  w^Ould  not  only  repay  him 
the  tfaottsand  pagodas^  and  make  him  a  handsome  present  ^  but 
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would  also  acquaint  die  directors  with  his  merits  in  this  ticklish 
affair.  Haafher's  integrity  was  not  proof  against  so  many  tempta"* 
tions.  *  The  fear/  says  he,  '  of  losing  my  money,  the  service  I 
should  render  the  Company  in  snatching  a  considerable  sum  from 
the  greedy  hands  of  the  English,  the  hope  of  accelerating  my 
advancement,  and  the  dread  of  Mr.  Mackay,  8cc.  all  these  consi- 
derations determined  me  to  give  myself  up  to  his  wishes.'  And  h« 
tells  us  that  h^  managed  this  dangerous  business  of  falsiifying  tlu 
books  so  well,  that  it  was  never  discovered. 

Tlie  farther  we  proceed  in  the  narrative,  the  more  we  develope 
the  real  character  of  Jacob  Haaiiier.  His  sensibility,  he,  says 
was  too  great  to  suffer  him  to  remain  at  Madras,  (where,  by, the 
way,  he  had  been  sent  as  a  prboner  of  war,)  among  the  scenes  of 
misery  \|hich  he  daily  experienced.  We  can  discover,  however, 
another  reason,  for  his  quitting  this  place, — ^he  had  outstaid  both 
his  reputation  and  his  money.  On  his  arrival,  he  engaged  himself 
as  clerk  to  an  English  attorney;  he  then  entered  the  service  of 
M.  de  Souza,  a  Portugueze  merchant,  who  broke  his  head,  turned 
him  out  of  his  house,  and  sent  htm  100  ps^odas'  as  compensation 
>  money.  These  being  nearly  exhausted,  and  no  farther  supply  offer-  ' 
ing,  he  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  an,  open  boat,  so 
leaky  as  to  be  nearly  filled  with  water  when  launched  from  the 
beach.  In  this  crazy  machine,  at  the  height  of  the  bad  season, 
when  not  a  vessel  can  venture  to  approach  the  coast,  he  put  to  sea 
with  a  view  to  reach  TVanquebar,  or  some  other  place  to  the  south- 
ward. A  shot  from  Fort  St.  George  brought  him  back,  he  was 
conducted  as  a  spy  to  the  government  house,  and  recognized  by 
Major  Sydenham,  whom  he  entreated  to  intercede  in  his  behalf. 
The  Major's  representation,  it  seems,  had  the  desired  effect;  for 
Lord  Macartney,  after  some  friendly  admonitions  respecting  prison- 
ers OH  their  parole  stealing  away  from  a  garrison  town,  allowed 
him  to  proceed— on  condition  however  that  he  took  charge  of  ^a 
packet  of  letters  for  Colonel  Hamilton,  at  Tranquebar ;  a  condition 
which  he  accepted  with  apparent  satisfaction,  and  a  solemn  pro- 
mise to  execute  faithfully.  ^  This  paper  then,'  said  Lord  Macart- 
ney, ^  contains  an  order  to  the  Colonel  to  pay  you  one  thousand 
pagodas,  if  you  fulfil  your  mission;'  and  so  saying,  he  shoolc  him 
by  the  hand  and  wished  him  a  good  voyage. 

Those  who  were  acquainted  with  this  wary  statesman,  who  be- 
stowed his  confidence  only  where  he  knew  it  would  not  be  abused; 
who  remember  the  distant,  but^dignified  deportment  of  this  noble- 
man, who,  with  the  apparent  hauteur,  possessed  the  real  urbanity 
of  the  old  school,  will  hesitate,  with  us,  in  believing  that  he  would 
commit  papers  of  any  consequence  to  an  enemy  taken  in  the  act 
of  breakmg  his  parole;  or  that  he.  would  descend  to  the  familiarity 
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of  shaking  hands  with  a  draggled  DutchiHao,  just  escaped  from  a 
leaky  catamaran.  . 

With  the  letters  however  he  put  off,  lauding  at  Sadras  and 
other  places,  and  experiencing  many  *  hair  breadth  escapes  both  by 
sea  and  land.'  On  the  way,  he  began  to  debate  with  himself, 
whether  he  should  deliver  the  letters  to  Colonel  Hamilton ;  and 
the  question  proved  so  difficult  to  determine,  that  he  was  unable  to 
close  his  eyes. .  The  breach  of  promise  was  nothing;  that  was  clearly 
counterbalanced  by  the  service  rendered  to  his  country ;  the  great 
conflict  lay  between  the  loss  of  the  thousand  ps^oda^j  and  ^tlie 
hatred  he  felt  for  the  English,  to  whom  the  withholding  of  the  let- 
ters would  occasion  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief.  After  a  display 
of  much  true  German  sentimentality,  he  resolved  finally  to  carry 
Lord  Macartney's  letters  to  Pondicherry,  and  give  them  ^p  to  the 
French  Admiral  SufFrein. 

A  great  part  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with  this  expedition, 
in  which  he  introduces  his  amours  with  a  girl  of  fifteen,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Dutch  Serjeant,  by  a* native  woman.  This  ^amiable 
creature'  had  been  betrothed  to  a  young  man  whom  business  bad 
called  from  Madras  to  Trincomalee;  and  Haafner,  in  his  absence, 
tontrived  to  seduce  her  affections.  At  Tranquebar  he  again  met 
with  her  and  her  mother ;  indeed  his  expedition  seems  to  have  had 
no  other  object  than  that  of  following  these  women  for  a  sub- 
sistence. Suspecting  that  Hyder  Ali  might  pay  them  a  visit,  he 
proposed  to  go  to  Jaffnapatnam.  The  mother  refused  to  accom- 
pany him,  but  delivered  her  daughter  into  his  hands,  to  be  conveyed 
to  her  betrothed  husband :  the  girl,  however,  chose  to  remain  with 
Haafner,  who  informs  his  readers  that  *  she  abandoned  herself 
to  him  entirely  and  unconditionally;  not  as  his  wife,  but  as.  his 
mistress,  or  as  his  slave,  if  he  should  not  deem  her  worthy  of  the 
latter  title.'  A  rhapsody  in  the  finest  stile  of  Kotzebue^  brings 
him  to  Jaffnapatnam,  with  this  charming  girl,  in  whose  company 
^  he  forgot  all  his  past  misfortunes,  all  his  resolutions,  all  his  pro«i 
jects  for  the  future,  his  country,  and  even  his  friends/  With  her 
he  determined  to  occupy  a  hut  at  Jafliiapatnam,  from  whence 
nothing  but  death  should  ever  tear  him.  How  he  contrived  to 
Jive  here,  without  money  and  without  employment,  he  does  not 
condescend  to  inform  us.  We  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  ascertain 
his  continuance  at  this  place ;  he  is  very  sparing  of  dates,  pro- 
bably not  without  reason,  for  he  has  not  been  fortunate  in  the  few 
which  he  has  given.  In  order  however  to  stamp  a  kind  of  autheii* 
ticity  on  this  adventurous  voyage,  he  has  hazarded  one  here^  but  widi 
bis  usual  success.  '  It  was,'  says  he, '  on  Tuesday  the  ^4th  No- 
vember, 17B2,  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  I  embarked 
i»n  board  the  CUeliiiga/    Now  Vs9^cm  Moore,  (and  he  is  no  mean 
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authority y)  tells  us,  in  his  Almanack  for  1782,  that  die  24th  No 
;i^ember  of  that  year,  fell  on  a  Sunday.  In  short,  we  are  quite 
Satisfied  that  the  whole  of  this  Chelinga  expedition,  which  occupies 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  first  volume,  is  neither  more'  nor 
less  than  a  downright  fiction.  * 

We  find  the  author  at  the  opening  of  the  second  volume,  at  Bimili- 
patnam  on  the  coast  of  Orissa,  preparing  for  a  jouraey  to  the  soudi- 
iivard ;  and  conclude,  from  some  incidental  circumstances,  that  no;t 
more  than  twelve  months  intervened  between  his  sitting  down  for 
life  at  Jaffuapatnam,  and  setting  out  on  his  journey  Arom  Bimili* 
Datnam.  Yet  in  this  short  period,  all  traces  of  his  dear  Anne  (as 
he  calls  her)  seem  to  have  been  wiped  from  his  memory.  Her 
place  is  now  supplied  with  a  Devadaschie,  or  Hindoo  dancing 
girl,  of  the  name  of  Mamia,  of  whom  he  is,  if  possible,  mora 
enamoured  than  he  was  of  the '  adorable  Anne.'  His  amours  with 
.this  interesting  Hindoo  certainly  form  no  disagreeable  episode* 
To  the  sprighUiness  and  activity  of  Le  Vaillant's  Narina,  Mamia 
adds  feeling  and  sentiment;  her  affection  appears  to  have  been 
•pure  and  unshaken,  and  she  lost  her  life  to  save  that  of  her  lover, 
vAiOf  in  our  opinion,  was  little  deserving  of  such  a  sacrifice.  The 
whole  work  indeed  is  Written  in  the  stile  and  manner  of  Le  Vail- 
lant's  travels  in  southern  Africa,  and  may  probably  contain  about 
the  same  proportion  of  truth  and  fiction,  as  that  amusing  romance* 
This  part  of  it  wbuld  be  read  with  considerable  interest,  were  it 
not  for  the  constant  recurrence  of  die  author's  rancorous  abuse  of 
•the  English.  His  invectives  are  more  violent,  and  his  charges 
more  unfounded  if  possible,  in  this,  than  in  th^  first  volume ;  and  he 
frankly  avows,  that '  he  is  blinded  bv  the  hatred  which  he  bears  to 
those  despots  of  India.'  He  consoles  liimself,  however,  with  re- 
<^flecting  that  their  dpininion  cannot  last  longer  than  50  years  froQi 
the  time  of  his  writing.  Yet  with  the  exception  of.  the  fright  into 
which  he  was  thrown  by  Captain  Mackay  at  Sadras,  and  a  little 
rudeness  which  he  experienced  from  a  young  officer  who  '  d — d 
the  Dutch,'  he  appears  to  have  had  no  personid  reason  to  complain 
qf  them.  On  the  contrary  they  «eem  to  have  been  sufficiendf 
ready  to  favor  his  supreme  wish  ^  de  faire  fortune.'  At  a  choul- 
try near  Mazulipatnam,  he  met  with  a  Mr.  Harclay,  newly  ap" 
pointed  governor  of  that  place.  In  the  course  of  dieir  convert 
sation,  the  indiscreet  Englishman  avowed  that  he  had  come  out  to 
recruit  his  finances;  that  his  father,  who  was  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, and  had  ruined  himself  by  play,  would  himself  have  come  to 
India  to  pick  up  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds,  if  his  health 
had  permitted;  that  he  bad  been  but  eight  months  in  Indin, 
when  be  was  put  in  possession  of  ««pne  of  the  best  things  on  that 
coast;  that  the  governor  of  Madras  (Lard  Macartney)  Jiad  assured 
^     Tpt.  vn.  NO.  XIII.  1  him 
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liiin  that  in  less  than  five  years  be  might  make  his  fortune;  that  fce 
had  received  a  few  instructions  on  diis  head ;  but,  being  equally 
ignorant  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  natives,  he  would  ap^ 
point  him,  (Haafner,)  who  seemed  to  understand  boA,  deputy 
recover  of  die  revenues,  if  be  would  enter  his  service :  Haafbef 
'refosed  this  seducing  offer,  alleging  that  the  wealth  which  he  had 
already  accumulated  (in  what  manner,  we  are  left  to  conjecture^) 
was  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  retire  to  hb  own  country. 

*  No,'  ejacylated  he  when  this  Mr.  Harclay  was  gone,  *  Heaven  pre- 
serve me  from  such  an  employment (  No,  never  can  I  become  the  op- 
pressor of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  frequently  unable  to  pay  the  heavy 
taxes  imposed  upon  them,  and  wholb  whole  wealth  consists  in  a  misera« 
ble  hut  of  straw,  a  mat  which  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  bed  and  ft 
seat,  two  earthen- vessels  to  prepare  their  food,  a  piece  of  cotton  doth 
to  cover  their  nakedness,  and  a  chest  to  hold  the  little  property  which 
'tbey  may  possess.  It  was  with  a  heart  fiHed  with  grief  and  indignatioo» 
'tiiat  I  followed  with  my  eyes  this  hungry  vulture,  who  was  a^ut  to 
occupy  a  situation^  which  ought  to  be  honourable;  for  the  sake  only  of 
iattening  himself,  aflter  the  example  of  Michalson  his  predecessor, 
with  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  Mazulipatnam.* 

In  truth,  Mr.  Harclay  was  rightly  served  for  bestowing  his  coi^* 
dence  ttt  first  sight  upon  a  foreign  vagabond.  Wehope  tlmt  the  Esal 
India  Company  dismissed  him  from  their  employ  as  soon  as  they 
'^vere  apprized  of  his  folly,  which  we  think  must  have  been  Ae  ease, 
as  we  do  not  find  aiiy  such  name  upon  their  records.  Seriomly^ 
die  whole  of  this  story  is  a  ridiculous  fable.^  In  1783  Mr.  James 
Daniell  was  resident  or  chief  at  Maznlipittnam,  and  was  sncceedMl 
by  Mr.  James  Hoc^ges  in  1784.  Harclay  and  his  predecessor 
Michaben,  therefore,  are  two  fiibricated  names,  wUdi  will  pass 
on  the  continent,  as  well  as  any  otbers^  for  fhose  of  two  '  hmgtf 
vultures,'  who  made  their  fortunes  by  wringing  from  the  '  bard 
faaiids'  of  the  peasants  of  MazttUpatnam  their  'vile  trashy  in  the  form 
^rupees  mnd  pagodas.' 

In  the  course  of  this  volume  Mr.  Hastnigs  comes  in  for  his  pro* 
portion  of  abuse ;  and  a  whole  diapter  is  dedicated  to  die  *  seveh 
'itnA  forty  eapictf  crimes  with  which  he  was  diarged,  but  of  which 
"both  he  ami  his  counsel  knew  before  hand  tibat  the  ju<%es  woukT 
adquit  htm,  provided  he  would  make  the  Sftcrifice  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling !  He  was  not  only  declared  not 
guilty,  but  what  is  more,  saw  himself  elevated  to  the  peerage  of 
England  r 

u  is  amusing  to  witness  ihe  delight  with  which  this  kmd-faetfted 
Dutchman  dwells  on  our  disasters  in  India.  He  details  widi  mi- 
ctfmmon  glee  the  unfortunate  ifisir  at  Perambani,  in  which  Colondi 
B«3cy*s  detachmeBt  was  defeated ;  and  adds  that  if  Hyder  Ali  and 
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Xippo  Sabfib  had  mamiged  rightly,  the  English  would  have  Vew 
driven  out  of  the  country.  *  What  a  blessing/  he  eKclaims^  '  woul^ 
this  have  been  for  humanity!  M'hat  glory  for  the  Nabob  of  My* 
sore!'  But  as  both  these  worthies  frustrated  his  expectatioaiy 
he  bursts  out  into  a  rapturous  exclamation ;  '  Zemaua  Shaw  J 
JHolkar!  my  hopes  still  live  in  you!'  Hyder  Ali  is  however  hif 
.chief  favourite;  he  calls  him  ^an^trdentiiriend  to  the  interests  of 
luimanity  /  and  affirms  that '  he  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word» 
.a  £1180^  prince^  and  infinitely  more  deserving  of  that  title  than  Al^ 
.ander,  Charkis  XIL,  and  many  others  to  whom  adulation  hn^ 
IMTOstituted  it.'  We  had  almost  persuaded  ourselves  that  ^^Hona* 
parte  was  meant  to  be  included  among  those  '  many  others',  until 
we  observed,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume,  the  followixig 
jMUEagn^ph. 

'The  beloved  monarch  who  now  governs  us,  wHl  take  these  peoplie 
{the  Hindoos)  under  his  mighty  protection.  His  well  known  justiot 
and  humanity  will  not  permit  them  to  be  oppressed  and  trampled  upon 
as  they  have  hitherto  been.  He  will  prevent  evety  kind  of  vexation^ 
and  his  paternal  goodness  will  extend  itself  to  those  JHindoos  who  are 
his  subjects,  with  the  same  zeal  which  be  manifests  In  restoring  to 
Europe  tranquillity  and  peace/ 

It  is  lamentable,  Jacob  says,  that  the  great  Hyder  Ali  has  not 
yet  found  a  well-informed  ajoid  faithful  biographer ;  and  he  therer 
tore  undertakes  to  give  a  ' Notice  Historique' on  this  'fatter  of 
his  people,'  every  particle  of  which  is  ridiculously  fake*  He 
neither  knows  hb  parents,  the  place  where,  nor  the  time  when  h9 
wall,  bom,  nor  when  and  where  he  died;  neither  is  he  correctly 
informed  of  the  education  which  he  received,  the  disposition  which 
h^  evinced  while  a  youth,  the  feats  which  he  performed,  die  tricka 
by  which  he  ascended  the  musnud  of  Mysore ;  nor  in  short,  of  any 
one  circumstance  of  his  chequered  life.  After  acquainting  us  that 
be  died  at  Arcot,  (which  is  not  true,  for  he  died  at  Cbittoor^)  b^ 
observes  that  certain  proofs  have  been  found  that  diis  prince  was 
poisoned. 

*'  O  Angbis !  Angles !  and  you,  unfortunate  Tippo,  who  exhibit  so 
terrible  an  example  of  the  frail  and  gloomy  lot  of  the  great ;  you»  like 
another  Hannibal,  had  sworn,  while  yet  an  infant,  upon  the  Coran  to 
your  fi&ther  an  eternal  hatred  against  the  English  !  *But,  alas!  you  were 
not  permitted  to  fulfil  this  noble  vow,  of  which  you  were  yourself  the 
victim  V  ^ 

This  amiable  prince  also  fell,  it  seems,  by  the  craft  and  treachecjr 
of  the  English,  '  for  it  was  only  by  surpri:ce  that  Seringapatnam 
was  taken,  when  Tippo  Saheb  died  by  the  sword  of  a  hired  assassin. 
The  city  wa^  dien  given  up  to  pillage,  and  the  women  of  the  kii)g 

r>  themselves  exposed  to  the  brutality  of  the  English  soldiers.' 
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A  reference  to  the  London  Gazette  is  the  best  answer  which  we 
cangive  to  such  infamous  felsehoods. 

Tne  work  is  written  in  a  stile  and  manner  well  calculated  to  take 
the  attention  of  the  generality  of  readers.  The  language  is  ner- 
vous and  concise ;  sometimes,  however,  it  becomes  clumsy,  jm- 
flated  and  declamatory.  It  embraces,  in  fact,  the  pert  flippancy 
of  a  Frenchman,  the  coarse  vulgarity  of  a  Dutchman,  and^  thfc 
whinii^  seutimentality  of  a  modem  German.  The  reflexiokis 
oa  events  are  not  more  just  or  accurate  than  the  events  dlen^ 
•elves.  The  descriptions  however  are  suflSciently  cl^ar ;  the  ob* 
jects  are  distinctly  brought  forward,  but  they  are  all  studies:; 
true  to  general  nature,  they  are>  false  to  individual  and  msulated 
facta.  The  indications  of  die  approaching  hurricatte  at  Madras 
may  serve  to  illustrate  our  remark.  Not  satisfied  with  tfie  actual 
mccompanimehts  of  the  storm,  the  audior  collects  all  the  phei^o- 
taena  which  his  reading  can  supply,  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  the 
'description.  He  sees  the  sun  set  in  blood,  "the  moon  rise  (when 
by  his  own  account  there  was  no  moon)  in  unwonted  magnitude, 
the  sea  monsters  leaving  their  deep  abodes  to  float  on  the  surface, 
and,  from  the  streets  of  Madras,  tvild  beasts  seeking  the  shelter  q^ 
iheforestfmiii  twenty  other  incongruous  concomitants,  which  may 
have  been  observed  at  various  times  and  in  various  places,  but  not 
one  of  wliich,  we  will  venture  to  say,  was  Visible  on  die  occasfon  to 
which  we  allude. 

His  observations  on  the  manners  of  the  natives,  and  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  country  which  he  delineates,  form  by  far 
the  most  interesting  part  of  his  book,  and  may  be  read  with 
pleasure.  We  travel  with  brahmins  and  fakirs — ^with  jugglers  and 
'fortune  tellers,  musicians  and  dancing  girls ;  we  ascend  the  sacred 
mountains  amidst  thousands  of  Hindoos,  and  sleep  in  choultries  with 
groups  of  coulis,  kaschi-kaiinis,  and  travellers  of  every  description. 
Our  ears  are  stunned  with  the  noisy  din  of  the  village  school ;  and 
we  see  before  its  door  a  group  of  boys  sitting  cross-legged  and 
tracing  their  letters  with  the  finger  in  the  sand,  pronouncing  each 
letter  or  word  or  sentence  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  with  a  loud 
voice,  the  better  to  impress  them  on  the  memory.  Tlie  bezars  or 
market,  with  ail  the  diversified  produce  of  the  east,  is  kid  before  us. 
We  join  in  the  religious  processions — the  pilgrimages^ — the  oblations 
of  the  Hindoos;  and  we  accompany  the  poor  widow,  who,  ia. 
consequence  of  her  vow,  bums  as  a  willing  sacrifice  on  her  hus- 
band's funeral  pile.  Of  this  extraordinary  ceremony  an  instance 
occurred  at  Velour,  which,  being  conducted  in  a  different  manner 
from  diose  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  we  shall  give  in  the  author's 
o^n  words. 
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*  We  arrived  at  the  village  about  thrjee  o'clock,  and  were  not  long  ia^ 
finding  out  the  dwelling  of  her  who  was  destined  to  be  the  heroine  of* 
this  tragedy.  She  was  seated  before  the  door  of  her  house,  surrounded 
by  a  few  persons  of  both  sexes,  her  relations,  no  doubt,  to  whom  she 
distributed  betel  from  time  to  time,  moving  her  lips  incessantly  without 
speaking  a  single  word;  just  as  a  person  praying  in  a  low  voice;  not 
the  least  symptom  of  fear  was  apparent;  she  seemed  on  the  eontrary  Co 
be  perfectly  at  her  ease.  The  poor  creature  was  truly  to  be  pitied ; 
to  me  she  appeared  about  23  years  of  age.  Her  features  were  placid 
and  agreeable,  and  her  person  well  made.  Deeply  afiected,  I  left  her 
to  take  a  look  at  the  fiery  pit,  into  which  she  was  to  throw  herself.  1 
found  it  at.  the  distance  of  a  short  fourth  part  of  a  league  from  the  viU 
lage  on  a  plain ;  it  was  about  ten  feet  long  by  eight  wide,  and  as  many 
deep ;  they  were  then  busy  in  throwing  in  wood  to  feed  and  augment 
this  dreadful  furnace. 

*  Shortly  after  I  l^eard  at  a  distance  the  music,  which  announced  the 
approach  of  the  victim.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  same  people 
tthom  I  had  seen  about  her  before  her  door.  She  held  a  lemon  in  her 
liand,  Jn  which  were  stuck  some  heads  of  cloves,  which  occupy  the 
place  of  a  box  of  perfumes  among  the  Hindoo  women. 

'  The  procession  now  mqyed  with  her  towards  a  neighbourinff  tank* 
Before  she  reached  it  she  stripped  herself  of  all  her  clothing,  which  she 
distributed  among  some  of  the  women  who  accompanied  her.  As  soon 
as  she  had  bathed,  she  put  on  a  robe  of  white  cotton  cloth ;  she  then 
Q^e  forward  with  a  firm  step ;  her  head  erect,  as  in  triumph,  to  the 
sound  jof  the  n^usic,  and  attended  by  some  Brahmins,  whose  object  was 
to  keep  up  her  courage  in  reciting  some  hyn\ns.  During  this  time,  th« 
ii-ench  had  been  surrounded  with  high  mats  that  the  victim  might  not 
be  terrified  with  the  sight  of  the  furnace  before  the  proper ^ime,  neat 
^hich  was  placed  tbe  corpse  of  her  husband  upon  a  5ier.  The  widow 
stopped  for  some  time,  and  with  an  air  the  most  sorrowful,  looking  at 
the  corpse,  smote  her  breast  and  wept  bitterly.  She  then  bent  herself 
liefore  it,  and  three  times  made  a  tour  round  the  pit^  and  at  each  time, 
antipproaching  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  she  covered  her  face  with 
ker  naady  and  piade  f  profound  inclination^  At  lengthy  stopping  near 
to  tjhe  body«  she  turned  herself  towards  her  relations  and  friends,  with 
^n  air  of  tranquHiity,  to  take  leav^  of  them.  A  vase  of  oil  was  then 
given  to  her,  a  part  of  which  she  poured  on  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
and  then  placing  it  on  her  head«  cried  out  three  times  with  a  loud  voic« 
]^arvina!  The  mats  which  surrounded  the  fiery  trench  were  now  quickly 
cemoved,  the  corpse  thrown  in,  sod  the  widow,  without  discovering  any 
signs  of  feaV,  plunged  in  after  it,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  women  and  the 
noise  of  the  music,  while  each  of  the  spectators  threw  in  a  small  faggot 
iM4th  which  they  had  provided  themselves  for  the  purpose,  so  that  she 
was  covered  in  an  instant.'— Vol.  H.  p.  59» 

'  If  is  still  a  disputed  point  among  Europeans  whether  this  extra- 
ordinary sacrifice  is  voluntary*  ^  The  act  itself,  we  have  no  donbt, 
^  ,S9;  but  how  is  the  victim  circuigaftanced  i    As  a  widow,  the  lot 
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ct  a  Hindoo  woman  is  depljorable ;  she  cannot  contract  a  second 
marriage ;  she  cannot  inherit  her  husband^s  property,  but  is  left  to*- 
the  mercy  of  her  children,  or,  in  default  of  mem,  to  her  husband'sr 
relations;  she  must  neither  wear  jewels,  nor  gold,  nor  silver,  of 
Mfhi^h  Hindoo  women  are  passionately  fond ;  she  must,  in  short, 
give  up  every  thing  that  constitutes  comfort  and  independence : 
and  when  little  or  nothing  is  left  to  make  life  desirable,  it  is  not 
surprizing  that  die  fear  of  death  should  be  greatly  diminiabed. 
Biit  if  these  considerations  shoald  not  be  found  sufficient,  otber 
positive  inducements  are  not  wanting  to  encourage  her.  Her  £a- 
liiily  becomes,  as  it  were,  ennobled  by  such  a  bacrifice :  her  bus* 
band's  happiness  is  secured,  and  herself  entitled  to  all  the  joys 
of  Paradise  for  thirty  millions  of  years.  It  v^i^f  be  true,  as  the 
Brahmins  pretend,  that  they  are  neither  forced  nor  {persuaded  to 
make  the  vow,  and  that  very  severe  pupishmentswboth  in  this  worjd 
and  the  next,  are  denounced  against  all  those  who  use  any  undua 
:  »eans  to  prevail  on  a  widow  to  devote  herself  to  the  pile :  but  there 
are  moments  of  weakness  or  tenderness  in  which  a  woman's  affisc^ 
tions  may  subdue  her  reason ;  an  instance  of  which,  indeed,  *  is 
ftimished  by  the  author,  who  tells  us  that  hb  devadasdne,  or  dan- 
cing girl,  overpowered  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  resobred,  in  the* 
event  of  her  having  the  misfortune  to  lose  him,  to  die  maha9ii; 
that  is,  to  bum  herself  with  his  corpse,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  die 
by  some  violent  means.  When  the  vow  has  once  been  made, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  retracting  it;  a  woman,  in  such  circum- 
stances, would  become  the  scoiF  and  scorn  of  the  country;  and 
eiFery  refuge  would  be  denied  her,  excepting  among,  the  parias  or. 
outcasts  from  society. 

In  his  description  of  the  objects  of  art,  we  have  our  doubts  whe-^ 
ther  the  writer  is  any  more  to  be  trusted  than  in  his  relation  of 
events.  In  both^  we  either  discover  the  faint  and  confused  racol» 
lections  of  an  angry  man,  endeavouring  to  carry  back  Ins  imagim* 
tion  some  thirty  or  forty  years ;  or,  we  find  him  stealing  wimOiit 
measure  or  acknowledgment  from  the  observations  of  others.  *  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  instance  of  this  kind  of  theft  finom 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Chambers,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  containing, 
an  account  of  the  ruins  of  Mavalipurana,  the  Mahabalipoorj  or 
eiiyaf  the  great  Bali,  which,  submerged  in  'the  darkgieen  deep/* 
rears  '  the  gcrfden  sunmiits  of  its  domes  above  die  sea ;  and  whick 
is  rendered  still  more  interesting,  by  the  magnificent  deaeriptioa 
giv^  of  it  in  the  '  Curse  of  Kehama/ 

•  Ckambers.    *  On  coming  near  tothe  foot  of  the  rock  or  hill  of  stooe» 
fjrom  the  north*  works  of  ii^agj&ry  and  sculpture  crowd  so  thick  upon 
die  eye  as  might  seem  t^  favour  the  idea  of  a  petrified  town.^ 
fiaqfner.    ^  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  north  side,  one  itieetr  wfth 
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ftiurlk  a  muliitade  of  ancient  monuments  Aat  at  the  fint  approach,  o^q 
might  imagine  oneself  entering  a  petrified  town/ 

Chambers.  ^  Proceeding  along  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  side  facing 
the  sea,  there  is  a  pagoda  rising  out  of  the  ground  of  one  solid  stone^ 
ivhich  seems  to  have  been  cut  upon  the  spot  out  of  a  detached  rock/ 

Haafner.  ^  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  to  the  sea,  there  is  a  very 
handsome  pagoda  cut,  both  as  to  its  [Hilars  and  its  ornaments,  out  of 
the  solid  rock/ 

Chambers.  *  From  hence  a  winding  stair  leads  to  a  kind  of  temple, 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  some  figures  of  idols  in  high  relief  upon 
its  walls,  very  well  finished  and  perfectly  fresh,  as  it  fiices  the  west;,  snd 
is  therefore  stleltered  from  the  sea  air.  From  this  temple  again  there 
are  flights  of  steps  that  seem  to  have  led  to  some  edifice  formerly  stand* 
ing  upon  the  hill/ 

Uaafner.  *  On  the  west  side  is  a  temple  cut  out  of  the  rock,  whose 
walls  are  covered  with  sculptured  figures,  which  have  sufii^red  little 
from  the  hand  of  time,  because  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  salt  air  of 
the  sea.     From  this  temple  many  steps  lead  to  the  top  of  the  mouatain/ 

Chambers.  *  In  descending  there  is  an  excavation  that  seems  ta  hav« 
l>een  intended  for  a  place  of  worship,  and  contains  various  sculptures 
of  Hindoo  deities.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  a  gigantic  figure 
of  Visbnow  asleep  on  a  kind  of  bed,  with  a  huge  snake  wound  about 
in  many  coils  l^  way  of  pillow  for  his  head  ;  and  these  figures  arci  all 
Ckf  one  pioide  hei^n  from  the  body  of  the  rock/ 

,  Harfner,  'Descending  on  the  south  is  another  excavation,  sup- 
ported by  a  great  number  of  columns.  Judging  from  the  altars,  and 
the  quantity  ofstatues  of  gods  and  goddesses  which  appear,  one  may 
conclude  that  it  once  served  as  a  temple.  Among  the  statues  a  colossal 
figure  of  Vischnow  is  remarkable.  He  reposes  on  a  kind  of  bed,  and 
his  pillow  is  a  serpent  coiled  round  upon  itself.  This  statue  is  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  lower  extremity/ 

The  plagiarism  '  stinks  to  heaven.*  Chambers  visited  the  ruins 
in  1772  and  1776^  but  did  not  write  his  account  of  them  until 
1784.  Haaiiier  says  diathe  visited  them  frequently  while  he  re- 
aided  at  Madras,  in  ]780-*-82»  and  he  publishes  his  book  in  1806. 
Our  own  opinion  is,  that  Chambers's  account  is  vague  and  inac* 
corate ;  and  that  Haafner  knows  no  more  of  them  than  what  ap* 
pears  in  the  ^sifttie  Researches :  hitherto  nothing  like  a  correct 
description  bus  been  given  of  those  ruins,  which,  as  monument^f  of 
ancient  magnificence,  hr  exceed  the  caverns  of  Salsette  and  Ete- 

Jhanta,  and  are  surpassed  only  by  those  unparalleled  examples  of 
uman  labour,  the  excavations  of  Ellora.  It  is  not  much  to  tiie 
credit  of  our  countrymen,  that,  though  within  the  distance  of 
16  or  18  miles  of  Madras,  no  resident,  since  tihe  time  of  Mr. 
Chambers,  has  thought  it  worth  his  paint  to  visit  them  ?  The  situ- 
ation may  be  '  remote,'  as. Chambers  says,  '  from  the  high  road 
which/lead9  to  the  different  Eurojpean  settlement;'  i^nd  the  coast, 
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us  Hatfher  subjoins,  may  '  be  dangerous  for  vessels ;'  yet  the  lat- 
ter^  if  he  may  be  trusted,  found  no  difficulty  in  approaching  the 
place  in  a  crazy  open  boat,  in  the  worst  season,  though  we  are 
taught,  that 


-*  never  traveller  comes  near 


These  awful  ruins  of  the  days  of  yore. 
Nor.  iislver's  bark,  nor  venturous  mariner 
Approach  Jbe  sacred  shore/ 

In  conclusion,  if  Jacob  Haafher  be  a  red  character,  he  is  a  man 
totally  destitute  of  every  principle  of  honour  and  truth ;  if  a  mere 
nom  de  guerre,  the  book  may  be  considered  as  having  been  got  up 
by  the  French  government  for  the  mean  and  odious  purpose  of 
creating  a  false  and  unfavourable  impression  of  the  British  cha- 
racter on  the  continent,  and  fixing  an  unmerited  stigma  on  the 
^British  name  in  India.  This  must  be  our  apology  for  noticing  it  at 
all;  and  this,  we  trust,  our  readers  will  admit  to  be  sufficiently 
valid.    . 


AnT.  VII.  Traite  EUmetUaire  d^Astronomie  Physique,  par  J.  B. 
Biot,  Membre  de  Flnstitut  de  France,  ^c.  Avec  des  Additions 
relatives  cL  rAstronomie  Nautigtte,  par  M.  de  Rossel,  ancien 
Capitaine  de  Faisseau,  Ridacteur  et  Co-opirateur  du  Voyage  de 
d' Entrecasteaux.     S^coride  Edition,  destinie  a  PEnseignement 

dans  les  Lycies  impiriaux  et  les  Ecoles  secondaires An 

Elementary  Treatise    on    Physical  Astronorny,  i^c,     Paris# 
1810.     3  vols.  8vol    pp..xxxvi.  1727*  and  41  Rates. 

ALTHOUGH  the  volumes  before  us  constitute  the  second  edi«- 
tion  of  a  work  x>f  no  superlative  merit,  yet  it  has  many  claims 
on  our  attention.  In  magnitude  it  nearly  triples  the  former  editionj 
and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  rather  as  a  new  than  an  improved 
work.     Since  its  first  appearance,  the  author  has  received  many  sug« 

fr^ions  for  modification  ^nd  improvement,  from  Laplace,  De* 
ambre,  Pictet,  Prevost,  Maurice,  Arago,  Chaix,  Rpdrigues,  Ber« 
rouer,  Mathieu,  Bouvard,  and  Rossel;  his  performance,  therefore^ 
may  be  contemplated  a»  a  fair  specimen  of  the  maximum  of  pro- 
ducible talent  in  France  on  this  interesting  subjects  It  coutainsj 
besides,  many  striking  instances  of  the  prevailing  wish  among 
Frenchmen  of  science  to.  extirpate  from  the  continent  the  notion 
that  any  such  beiugs  as  philosophers  now  exist  in  Great  Britain^ 
And  it  developes  some  of  the  arts  to  which  even  a  man  of  respect* 
able  talents  will  have  recourse,  in  order  to  derive  all  possible  pecu^ 
piary  advantage  from  his  character,  by  sw^ing  out  his  work  to 
double  its  requisite  size,     .     , 
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f  M.  Biety  in  his  prefatory  sketch  of  the  object  of  his  treatise^ 
supposes  the  studrat  to  possess  no  absolute  knowledge  of  astroBO*- 
myy  or  even  of  cosmography.  He  fordier  supposes  the  existence: 
of  all  the  prejudices  respecting  the  figure  of  the  earth  and  the  cb» 
kstial  motions  which  spring  from  the  luicorrected  testimony  of  the 
senses ;  and  he  endeavours  to  lead  his  pup^l,  by  a  gradual  process 
«f  observation  and  reasoning,  to  the  true  mechanism  of  the  system 
of  the  world,  including,  of  course,  the  motion  of  the  earth,  the* 
laws  of  Kepler,  and  the  explication  of  the  various  pbenoinena: 
which  depend  upon  attraction,  llie  worjji:  is  divided  into  four 
books,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  their  order. 

Book  I.  contains  twenty-three  chapters,  which  treat  of  the 
beavens  viewed  astronomically;  the  roundness  of  the  earth;  the 
atmosphere;  instruments  necessary  in  astronomical  observations; 
use  of  the  transit  instnimeot;  equality  of  celestial  revolutions,  and 
their  use  in  measuring  time;  determination  of  the  meridian  by  the 
measure  of  time ;  direction  of  the  axis  of  apparent  celestial  rota^ 
tion ;  mural  quadrant,  and  its  use  in  determining  the  height  of  the 
pole ;  exact  determination  of  the  laws  of  diurnal  motion,  including 
proofs  of  its  uniformity ;  principal  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere; 
terrestrial  poles  and  equator;  determination  of  the  j%tfre  of  the 
earth;  with  the  exact  measure  of  its  magnitude;  mooe  of  fixing 
the  position  of  the  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface ;  investi- 
gation of  the  phy^cal  consequences  which  result  from  the  univer* 
sabty  of  the  diurnal  motion;' physical  consequences  of  the  com- 

I^ression  of  the  earth's  polar  axis,  including  die  variations  in  the 
ength  of  the  second's  pendulum ;  atmospherical  refractions ;  pa* 
lallaxes;  description  and  use. of  the  repeating  circle;  iostrumenta 
used  at  sea;  sextant;  reflecting  circle;  and  mariners  compass*. 
These  subjects,  with  the  notes,  occupy  the  whole  of  the  finsT 
volume. 

In  thb  volume  we  meet  with  some  excellencies,  and  not  a  few 
peculiarities.  Among  the  former,  we  must  specify  the  note  on  the 
subject  of  refraction ;  and  among  the  latter,  the  omission  of  the 
Bnglish  measurers  in  the  chapter  on  the  determination  of  die 
earths  figure  and  magnitude  The  progress  of  sentiment,  and 
change  of  conduct,  on  this  point,  are  somewhat  curious*  At 
fiiM,  the  English  iheasurers  and  the  French  academicians  met  a^ 
I>e(ver  to  adjust  their  plan  of  operations;  they  then  kept  up  a 
Iriendly  correspondence,  and  the  French  liberally  extolled  the 
superior  accuracy  of  the  English  operations;  afterwards  they 
praised  the  accuracy  of  the  English  measures,  but  with  a  saving 
clause  in  favour  of  their  own ;  as  was  the  case  with  Puissant  in 
bis  '  G6od£sie,'  who,  after  stating  some  remarkable  intances  of 
correctness  in  General  Roy  and  Colonel  Mudge,  says,  *  Neanmoins, 
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joiqu'i  present  rien  nrigale  en  e&actitude  les  op^ratibni  g6od^qiies 
tgak  out  servi  de  fondemeiit  k  notre  tiysikme  m^qae;*  and,  i^Mj^ 
an  elaborate  chapter  is  wnften  on  the  measare  of  the  eardi,.  m 
which  there  is  no  more  notice  taken  of  the  most  correct  of  all 
trigonometrical  surveys^  carried  on  tmificwmly  with  great  acieuce 
and  skilly  and  extretne  public  benefit^  far  £7  yeara,  Uian  if  it.  hail 
neiFef  conmenced.  This  is  rendered  stiH  more  extaordinary  by^ 
M.  Btot^a  coronMiiriation  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon's  onea- 
ame  of  a  degree  in  Penn^Ivaniay  thou^  we  will  Tentore  to  mf 
diere  is  no  respectable  mathematician  in  Europe  who  ia  not 
aware  of  the  extreme  inaccuracy  of  the  American  resuka..  Xkr* 
Maskelynfe;^  in  tiie  PhiIos(^hicad  Transactiona  for  V768r  (from 
which  the  French  authors  obtained  dieir  account  of  Mason  and 
IMxon's  *  belles  dp^ratibna,')  informs  ua,  that  Mr.  Henry  Cavendish 
*~  kiving  mathematically  investigated  several  rules  for  finding  the  at- 
traction  of  the4neq«aIitiBs  of  the  earth,  haS|  upon  probable  suppo- 
aitions  of  the  distance  and  height  of  the  Allegany  mountans  ftom 
the  degree  measured,  and  the  depth  and  declivity  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  computed  what  alteration  might  be  produced  in  the  lengdi 
of  the  degree,  from  the  attraction  of  the  said  hills,  and  the  defect 
of  attraction  of  the  Atlantic,  and  finds  the  d^ree  may  have  bean 
diAiinished  from  60  to  100  toises  from  dieas  causes/  Yetdw 
is  the  degree  whkh  our  Gallic  lovers  of  *  eacactitude'  pvefcr  toaay 
of  those  measured  in  England  \ 

*  Our  author  has  a  diifitse  though  interesting  chapter  on  at* 
mospherical  rdtactions,  which  is  the' more  vsmble  as  itisnofw^ 
known  that  M.  Lambert's  dieory,  hitherto  almost  generally  ne-« 
ceived,  is  erroneous.  In  this  he  traces  the  cause  of  seveml  eurioa» 
phenomena  which  depend  on  variable  refractions,  and  among'otbera 
that  which  is  known  to-  their  mariners  under  the  naaae  of  mm^^ 
and. which  the  French  army  frequently  obaerved  in  their  expeditnm 
to  Egypt 

*  The  surface  of  the  ground  of  Lower  Egypt  is  a  vast  p1ain„  perfcctljr 
horiiontal.  Its  uniformity  is  not  otherwise  broken  than  by  some  emi- 
nences, on  which  are  situated  the  towns  and  villages,  which,  by^sudr 
means,  are  secured  from  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  In  the  evening 
and  rooming  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  such  as  comports  with  the 
leal  disposition  and  distance  of  objects ;  but  when  the  surface  of  the 
earth  becomes  heated  by  the  presence  of  the  sun,  the  ground  appaaim 
as  though  it  were  terminated  at  a  certain  distance  by  a  general  inuiida.« 
tion.  The  villages  beyond  it  appear  like  islands  situated  in  the  midst'of 
a  great  lake.  Under  each  village  is  seen  its  inverted  image  as  distinctly 
as  it  would  appear  in  water.  In  proportion  as  this  apparent  inundation 
is  approached,  its  limits  recede,  the  imaginary  lake,  which  seemed  to 
surround  the  villages,  retires;  lastly,  it  disappears  entirely,  and  the  il- 
lusion is  reproduced  by  another  town  or  village  more  distant.    Thus, 
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as  M.  Monge,  .from  whenrl-  have  borrowed  this  description^  remarks, 
every  thing  concurs  to  complete  an  illusion  which  is  sometimes  cruel, 
especially  in  the  desert^  because  it  presents  the  image  of  water,  at  the 
time  when  it  is  most  needed.^ 

.  The  second  book  of  this  treatise  is  devoted  to  what  is  tecbokally 
called '  the  theory  of  the  suii/  and  is  divided  ijito  eighteen  chi^>- 
ten,  occupyiag  34^  p^g^-  The  distribulion  and  arrangement  of 
Bnbieets  wUl  appear  from  die  following  enumeration.  Proper 
motions  of  the  stars,  and  the  means  of  determining  them;  appli* 
cation  to  the  sun,  widi  the  theory  of  its  circular  motion ;  calendar; 
manner  of  referring  the  portion  of  the. stars  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic;  progressive  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic; 
|Hrece8M(m  of  the  equinoxes;  nutation;  second  approximation  to 
the  sun^s  motion,  with  the  theory  of  its  apparent  elliptical  motion ; 
mode  of  detennining  the  exact  position  of  the  solar  ellipse  upon 
tbe  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  with  the  or^n  of  memi  time,  8cc.;  exact 
determinatiiHi  of  eccentricity  from  observations  of  the  equation  of 
Ae  centre;  use  of  Vequations  of  condition'  for  the  simultaneous 
determination  of  the  elements;  construction  of  solar  tables;  ine- 
quality of  solar  days,  and  the  equation  of  time ;  spots  of  the  sun, 
their  Anrmi  and  rotation;  inequality  of  days  and  seasons  in  diffe- 
rent climates;  temperature  of  tbe  earth ;  hypothesis  of  the  earth's 
srnnial  motion;  precession  of  the  equinoxes  considered  as  tbe  ef- 
fect of  tbe  displacing  of  the  terrestrial  equator ;  use  of  the  theofj 
ef  ihe  son,  imd  the  motions  of  the  equator,  ecliptic,  and  equinoxes^ 
in  chronologic^  researches,  with  some  curious  applications.  Thia 
book  contains  much  valuable  matter,  though  not  always  exhibited 
n  the  best  form. 

•  In  die  fourth  chapter  there  is  a  short  but  useful  note  on- the  me- 
thod of  determining  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  heavenly  body, 
theng^t  ascension,  declination,  and  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  being 

C'  en;  as  wdl  as  the  method  of  solving  the  converse  problem. 
t  0  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  d  tbe  declination  of  a  star,  or 
other  body,  a  its  right  ascension,  X its  latitude,  /  its  longitude;  then, 
the  following  fonnulae  are  deduced  from  the  principles  of  spherical 
astronomy: 

sin.  X  =  ^  sin.  »  cos.  d  sin.  a  +  cos.  co  rin.  d  • 
Y        tan.  d  tin. «  4*  sin.  a  cos.  m 

tan.  I  = '-^ . 

COS.  a 

These  two  formulae'  may  be  accommodated  to  the  logarithmic  cal- 
culus, by  taking  an  auxiliary  angle  ^  such  that  tan.  ^  =:  -^ :  for 

then  exterminating  nn.  a  from  the  first  and  tan.  e/,  by  means  of  the 
usual  expressions  for  sines  and  cosines  of  sums  and  differences, 
ihere  result 


sm. 
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.     ^         .      ,  COS.  (<f»  4-  «) 
sm.X  =  Bin.  a  —        ^  . 

COS.  t 

,       ^  sin.  (f  +  •) 

tan.  /  =s  tan.  a  — ^-L— /  , 
sm.^ 

^  Again^  to  find  the  declination  and  right  ascension  the  formulae  are 

aimilar^  viz. 

sin.  d  =  sin.  <o  cos.  x  sin.  /  -f  cos.  m  sin.  X  • 

—  tan.  X  sin.  »  +  sin.  /cos.  « 
tan.  a  = -. . 

COS.  / 

Here,  in  like  manner^  taking  a  subsidiary  angle,  so  that  tan.  9* 
jsz  — ^   ,  the  residting  formulae  are, 

.         ,  .        ^    COS.  (4»»   —  e$) 

sm.  a  =  sin.  X  — ^ — — -'  . 

COS.  t* 
,  sin.  (4>*  —  «») 

tan.  a  =  tan.  I ^;^— , — ^  .^ 

sm.  ^* 

The  angle  of  position  S  may  be  determined  by  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing theorems,  viz. 

^       sin. « COS.  a  .      ^         sin. « cos.  ^     > 

sm.  b  = ,  or  sm.  S  =: —  . 

COS.  X        '  cus.  a 

■  The  precedkig  formulae  will  answer  for  all  portions  of  the  stars, 
by  making  the  sines,  cosines,  or  tangents,  positive  or  negative,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  arcs  to  which  they  correspond :  they  are 
loery  convenient  in  application,  and,  we  think,  preferable,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  rules  of  Dr.  Maskelyne  for  the  same  purposei  giveii 
in  the  first  volume  of  Vince's  Astronomy. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  to  which  tlie  theory  of  at* 
traction  has  led,  is  that  of  the  oscillation  of  all  the  irregularities  of 
the  planetary  system  within  certain  limits  which  they  never  pass. 
The  variation  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  an  example  of  this 
kind;  and  M.  Biot,  in  common  with  many  other  mathematiciaas, 
French  and  English,  ascribes  the  discovery  of  this  fact  to  M.  La*. 
place,  while,  in  truth,  he  has  only  the  merit  of  afiixii^  the  last  link 
to  to  interesting  chain  of  deduction.  Our  countryman,  lipomas 
Simpson,  has  the  honour  of  forming  theyirs^;  for,  in  tbcresolu«> 
tion  of  some  general  problems  in  physical  astronomy,  in  his '  Mi^ 
cellaneous  Tracts,'  applying  hisr  results  to  the  lunar  orbit,  he  con- 
cludes, '  by  showing  that  tlie  effect  of  such  terms  or  forces  as  are 
proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  arch  z^  is  explicable  by  means  of 
the  cosines  of  that  arch  and  of  its  multiples,  ("no  less  than  the  ef- 
fects of  the  other  terms  that  are  proportional  to  the  cosines  of  the 
i^nftiples  thereof,)  a  very  important  point  is  determined;  for,  since 
k  appears  thereby  that  no  terms  enter  into  tlie  equation  of  the  orbit 
but  what  by  a  regular  increase  and  decrease  do  after  a  certain  time 
return  again  to  their  former  values,  it  is  evident  from  thcncf^  that 
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the  mean  motion  and  die  greatest  quantities  of  tbe  several  equatioiii 
•ndergo  no  change  from  gravity.' — Tracts,  p.  179. 

The  reasoning  in  the  preceding  quotation  evidently  applies  to  alt 
that  has  been  since  done,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  source  of  every  subset 
quent  invesligation.  It  was  upon  analogous  principles  that  Frisi 
proved,  in  his  third  book  De  Gravitate  Universali  CorporufUy 
prop.  45^  that  the  ^  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  can  scarcely  ev^  be 
more  than  a  degree  less  Uian  it  is  now,  and  that  not  in  less  tli^ii 
sixty  centuries  to  come.'  And,  more  generally  still,  M.  Lagrange^ 
employing  the  principles  of  Simpson,  completed  the  discov^iy  of 
the  permanency  of  the  whole  system  in  a  state  but  little  different 
from  what  obtains  at  any  assumed  period  of  its  existence ;  as  well 
"ias  traced  the  extent  of  the  oscillations  in  many  particular  cases. 
His  method  has  been  thus  developed; — '  The  law  of  the  composi- 
tion of  forces  enables  us  to  express  every  action  of  the  mutual 
forces  of  the  sun  and  planets  by  the  sines  and  cosines  of  circular 
arches,  which  increase  with  an  uniform  motion.  The  natui^  of 
the  circle  shows,  that  the  variation  of  the  sines  and  cosines  are  pro- 
portional ^o  the  cosines  and  shies  of  the  same  arches.  The  varia- 
tions of  their  squares,  cubes,  or  other  powers,  are  proportional  to 
the  sines  or  cosines  of  the  double  or  triples,  or  other  multiple^  of 
the  same  arches.  Therefore,  shice  the  infinite  ^erieses  wluch  ex- 
pre^  those  actions  of  forces,  and  their  variations,  include  only  sines 
and  cosines,  with  their  powers  and  fluxions,  it  follows  that  all  ac- 
cumulated forces,  and  variations  of  forces,  and  variations  of  varia- 
tions, through  infinite  orders,  are  still  expressible  by  repeated  sums 
of  sines  or  cosines,  corresponding  to  arches  which  are  generated 
t)y  g6ing  round  and  round  the  circle.  These  quantities,  as  every 
niialyst  knows,  become  alternately  positive  and  negative;  and' there- 
fore, in  whatever  way  they  are  compounded  by  addition  of  tfaein^ 
tehesr,  or  dieir  nnihiple.^  or  both,  we  must  always  arrive  at  a  period 
after  which  they  will  be  repeated  with  all  their  intermediate  varin- 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  process,  strictly  conformable  to  tbe  prin- 
ciples originally  developed  by  Simpson^  from  which  Lagrange 
proved,  that  the  eccentricities  of  the  planetary  orbits,  th9ugl^  varia- 
ble, will  never  vanish  entirely,  nor  exceed  certain  quantities ;  tbut 
the  variation  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  every  other  appa- 
rent irregularity  in  the  system,  has  its  period  and  its  limit.  Hence, 
considering  what  was  accomplished  in  succession  by  the  three  emi- 
nent geometers  here  mentioned,  justice  compels  us  to  lower  consi- 
derably the  praise  ascribed  by  M.  Biot  and  odiers  to  Laplace  for 
bis  discoveries  in  this  department  of  physical  astronomy.  His  me- 
rit consists  in  carrying  theur  principles  into  the  details.  Thus, 
taking  1730  for  the  ori^n  of  any  time  /  reckoned  in  years,  the  dis- 
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tanee  antecedent  to  ikoA  ilate  bdngneokoned  n^iitfiwfyy  and  the 
time  subsequent  to  it,  posiiivelif,  calling  4^  the  retrograda^op  of  the 
eqoitoctiai  piMtit  on  the  fixed  ecliptic^  and  V  the  obliquity  of 
the  equator  from  the  fixed  ecliptic,  Laplace  gtves,  iu.hia  Micaniqiie 
Celeste,  the  following  formutse  expressed  in  .the  ceDtesimal  «o^ 
lalioBs-**- 

t-  =^  t  lS6f59^  +  S.niOlp  +  4.*25562  sin.  (f.l55/5ff27  -¥ 
95^073S) 

—  7.*4530g  COS.  t.  99/'l227  —  1.757^  sin.  ^4S.*'0446. 
V«:  26.«0812  —  O-**  36766  —  l.«ai876co8.  {f  ISS/'Sg^  + 
S5.*0733) 

4-  0.*50827  COS.  ^  43/'0446  —  2.^84636 sin.  t.  99.''l227. 
If  4f*  be  die  corresponding  retrogradation  of  the  equinoxes  upon 
the  moveable  ecliptic,  and  \' *  the  apparent  obliquity  of  the  equa-^ 
tor  from  the  movable  ecliptic,  then  the  theorems  for  any  tune 
whatever,  reckoning  from  the  epoch  1750,  are, 

ir*  =  t.  155.''5927  —  1*.42823  sin.  1 43.''044S  +  6.*22038  sin,  *L 
'      49/'56l3. 
.     V»  «  26.*0812  —  1,*03304  sin.  t.  99.'^1227  —  0.V3532  sin.  V. 

2l/'5223. 

From  these  theorems,  which  have  not,  as  yet,  we  believe,  been 
published  in  any  English  work,  it  follows  that,  with  r^ard  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  equator  from  the  Jixed  ecliptic,  its  total  change 
fitom  the  time  t  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  annual  acceleiv 
«tion  into  the  half  of  t,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  time  t  the  obliqui^ 
V  will  become  V  +  f^  O.''O00O3O37 ;  while,  for  the  aimual  change 
of  the  obliquity  with  respect  to  the  inorea6/f  ecliptic,  we  have 

—  l.''6083-0."2486sin  t. 43.''0446-f3.*'2l66 sin  •  ^49.''56l3 
whieh,  besides  the  terms  proportional  to  the  tune,  and  to  the  pow- 
^ers  of  the  time,  contains  the  constant  term  —  1  .^6083,  to  whidi 
diere  is  nodiing  analogous  in  the  vaiiations  of  obliquity  with  regard 
to  die  fixed  ecliptic. 

/The  reason  of  this  difference  (says  M.  Biot)  may  be  traced  in  the 
-causes  which  produce  the  two  phaenomena.  The  attraction  of  the  sun 
juid  moon,  if  they  acted  alone,  would  produce  a  constant  preceaiion 
•  equal  to  l^i^T  5927  (centes.)  and  would  not  change  the  obliquity  of  the 
^uator  from  the  ecliptic,  which  would  then  be  fixed.  But,  by  .the 
^effect  of  the  planetary  attraction,  the  true  ecliptic  is  displaced  in  the 
heavens,  and  carries  those  two  luminaries  with  it.  Their  action  in  con* 
sequence  varies,  and  produces  a  small  variation  in  the  obliquity  of  the  - 
equator  from  the  fixed  ecliptic.  This  variation,  at  first  insensible,  be-> 
comes  accelerated  proportionably  to  the  ^i  me,  and  the  resulting  abso- 
lute change  of  obliquity  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  sqttare  of  the 
time.  But,  farther,  the  attraction  of  the  planets  which  displaces  the 
•true  ecliptic,  inclines  it  also  towards,  the  fixed  ecliptic.  This  other  ai»- 
-^Dual  variation  is  at  first  constant,  and  its  e&ct  is  proportioiud  fp  the 
time*    But  the  apparent  obliquity  which  we  observe  is  the  difference  of 
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the  two  tncUnotions'Of  tire  equatdr  utiA  of  tbe  tvu<§  ecliptic  tbwatds  die 
dxed  ecliptic.  It  is,  in  fAci,  the  excess  df  the  fint  over  the  second :  it 
h  thevefofe>  the  difference  of  the  two  preceding  resales;  and  itis  theme^ 
obviotts  why  its  expresfiiton»  which  we  have  developed,  should  contaia 
the  two.kimis  of  vamtions  which  chmr4M:teri8e  them/ 

Our  author  gives  «n  interesting  account  of  the  subjectii  of  pro* 
cession  and  nutation.  But,  on  comparing  bin  languid  in  the  finft 
and  second- editions  of  his  work,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  singular 
evidence  which  the;  furnish  of  his  progress  in  national  partiali^.f 
la  his  first  edition,  (speaking  of  the  inferred  existence  of  these  plue* 
nomena  previously  to  their  discovery  by  observation,)  be  says, 

^  LVxistenCe  de  ces  ph^nomfenes  est  une  suite  de  la  tb^rie  de  Tat* 
traction ;  ils  ont  €t^  decouverts  et  caldul^  par  Newton,  avant  d'etre 
vus.  C'edt  Vexcettent  astronorae  Bradley  qui  les  a  ie  premier  leconnus 
et  det^ermi^^  par  I'observation/ 

Since  that  edition  was  published,  however,  he  seems  to  hafve 
obtained  some  new  light  us  to  these  particulars,  for  his  language 
now  is, 

'  La  throne  de  Tattrsction  universeile  a  fait  connaf tre  pourquoi  les 
variations  p^riodiques  observ^es  par  Bradley  dans  i'obliquit^  de  I'eclip* 
tique  et  dans  la  position,  des  equinoxes,  &c.  sent  en  rapport  avec 
isL  position  des  nceuds  de  la  luue.  (Test  4  (TAiembert  que  Ton 
doit  c;^tte  importante  confirmation  de  la  theorie  de  I'attzaction  uni- 
verseile/ 

In  treating  the  subject  of  the  motion  of  the  apsides  of  die  sun's 
apparent  orbit,  our  author  presents  some  particulars  worth  re- 
cording. 

*  According  to  the  observatipiiB  of  LacaiUe,  the  longitude  of  Ak 
petite,  in  1750,  was  ^C^.'^SS^?  (centes.). 

*  When  the  major  axis  was  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  equinoxes 
diis  longitude  would  be  300^ 

'  The  difierence  is  9^.4S2r,  which  at  the  sate  of  ISl.^oGSS  peryear, 
requires  a  number  of  years  equal  to  958270000-rl9l0668,  or  about 
MO^yeaiSi. 

*  This  phaenomeaon  would  therefore  take  place  in  the  year  lf^50i 
when  the  sun's  perigee  would  coincide  with  the  wiater  solstice/ and  .the 
apogee  with* the  aumnier  ^Istice. 

*  In  like  manner  when  the  major  axis  coincided  with  the  line  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  longitude  of  the  perigee  was  200^.  From  that  epoch  la 
1750,  it  would  have  advanced  109*.5827.  The  nninber  of  years  ne- 
cessary for  this  disi^aeement  is  lO95S77OOO0^lQ\066Sy  or  about  5735, 
which  refers  this  phsenomenon  to  about  4000  years  previous  to  the  Christ 
ItMi  »ra.  By  a  coincidence  sufficiently  singular  it  happens  that  mos^ 
chioaologera  refer  near!  v  to  this  time  the  first  traces  of  the  eesidetice  of 
ifMn  upon  earth;  though  it  appears  by  a  great  number  of  physicn} 
pioo£^  that  the  earth  itself  is  much  mure  ancient/ 
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We  shdl  not  step  to  expose  the  folly  of  this  observation^  but 
leave  M*  Biot  to  settle  the  point  W'ith4iis  '  cher  et  iUustre'confr^re/ 
Laplace^  who,  in  his  *  Exposition/  liv.  iv.  ch.  4,  throws  adoubt  of 
8  contrary  kind  upon  the  Mosiac  accounts,  and  eagerly  endeavours 
to  adduce  proofs  of  *  la  nouveaut^  du  monde  moraU  dont  tes  monu-* 
mens  ne  reipontent  gu^re,  au-deli  de  irok  mille$  am.'  Our 
author,  however,  goes  on : 

*  The  same  pbaenomenon  will  occur  again  when  the  solar  perigee  be* 
comes  400*,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  has  described*  lOO*— 9  •5827,  after 
th6  year  1750;  and,  estimating  from  the  preceding  results,  we  shall  see 
that  in  order  to  that  there  will  be  required  a  number  of  years  expressed 
by  5735—1000^4735,  which  refers  this  phaenomenoa  to  the  year 
6485.  The  solar  perigee  will  then  coincide  with. the  vernal  equinox, 
while  in  the  opposite  position  it  coincided  with  the  autumnal  equinox. 
In  these  two  cases  the  line  of  the  solstices,  which  is  always  perpendi- 
cular to  that  of  the  equinoxes,  dIbinciSes  with  the  minor  axb  of  the 
solar  elHpse/  * 

M.  Biot  next  proceeds  to  shew  how  the  position  of  the  apsides 
affects  the  relative  length  of  the  seasons,  lliuij,  it  has  been  com* 
puted  that  in  the  year  1800 : 

*  From  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  summer  solstice  was  pS'^.pOSSS. 

*  From  the  summer  solstice  to  the  autumnal  equinox      93*^.56584. 

*  From  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  winter  solstice      ^9**«69954. 

*  From  the  winter  solstice  to  the  vernal  equinox  89''.07110. 

*  The  spring  is,  therefore,  now  shorter  than  the  summer,  and  th« 
f  utumn  longer  than  the  winter. 

*'  So  long  as  the  solar  perigee  remains  on  the  side  of  the  equator,  on 
ivhich  it  is  now,  the  spring  and  summer  taken  together,  will  be  longer 
than  the  autumn  and  winter  together.  In  the  present  age  the  dif- 
ference is  about  7  days,  as  appears  from  the  preceding  values.  These 
intervals  will  become  equal  about  the  year  6485,  when  the  perigee  will 
reach  the  vernal  equinox ;  afterwards  it  will  pdss  beyond  it,  and  thd^ 
spring  and  summer  taken  together,  will  become  shorter  than  the  autumn 
1^  the  winter.  * 

'  These  phaenomena  could  not  obtain  if  the  motion  of  the  sun  wert 
circular  and  uniform ;  but  all  the  seasons  would  be  equal.  The  eccentri- 
city of  the  orbit,  therefore,  though  very  small,  has  a  sensible  influence  on 
the  duration  of  the  seasons ;  and  the  displacement  of  the  major  axis^ 
^ough  very  slow,  produces  varieties  that  become  perceptible  in  dif- 
ferent ages.^  » 

Book  III.  on  the  theory  of  the  moon,  contains  21  chapters,  am) 
occupies  the  rest  of  the  second  volume.  Its  subjects  are:  G«ierai 
phaenomenaof  the  lunar  motions;  theory  of  the  moon's  circular  mo# 
ttoo,  (or  the^rst  approximation  to  the  true  motions);  moon's  phases; 
fqppareot  diameter  and  parallax;  theory  of  the  moon's  elliptical 
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mo^n,  (or  the  second  approximation  to  the  true  motions^)  secular 
equation  of  ttie  moon's  mean  motion;  secular  eauations  affecting 
the  elements  of  the  lunar  orbit;  periodical  inequahties  in  the  lunar 
motions ;  those  which  affect  the  longitude;^  latitude,  atid  radius 
vector ;  libration  of  the  moon^  and  position  of  its  equator ;  form 
apd  physical  constitution  of  the  lunar  spheroid  \  nature,  cau90>  and 
computation  of  solar,  and  lunar  eclipses,  transits  and  occultatioil^ ; 
determination  of  terrestrial  longitudes  by  lunar  eclipses,  occulta- 
tiona,  &c. ;  relatioDS  observed  between  the  ^g^  and  course- of  the 
moon  and  the  tides;  explication  of  some  useftil  periods  connected 
wiA  chronology.  *  IT^  book  concludes  with  two  useful  notes,  one 
respectinj*  die  influence  of  refraction  on  the  inclined  diameter?  of 
die  moon's  disc ;  and  the  other  exhibiting  some  ingenious  formulae 
cif  M.  Olbers  for  obtaining  the  elements  of  the  apparent  places  of 
the  stars  in  functions  of  the  elements  of  the  true  places.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  this  book  is  diat  which  relates  to  the  computations 
of  eclipses ;  but  it  is  not  susceptible  of  abridgment.  We  have 
only  room  for  one  quotation,  whid»  contains  the  most  simple  and 
flwtisfactory  elucidation  of  the  moon's  libration^  that  we  remember 
to  have  seen. 

*  The  desire  to  determine  the  axis  of  rotation  and  the  plane  of  the 
iunar  equator,  has  led  to  a  very  careful  observation  of  the  lunar  spots. 
Two  circumstances  facilitate  this  research  :  these  spots  are  peripanent, 
and  we  may  in  general  ob^rve  them  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
same  revolution. 

*  These  spots  present  some  varieties  in  their  apparent  positions  on  the 
lunar  disc :  ^ey  are  seen  alternately  to  approach  toward  and  recede 
from  its  borders.  Those  which  are  near  to  these  edges  disappear  and 
re-appear  in  succession,  thus  making  periodical  oscillations.  Yet,  as 
the  spots  themselves  do  not  seem  to  experience  any  sensible  chatiges 
in  their  respective  positions,  and  as  th6y  are  always  seen  again  of  the 
tame  magnitude  aucl  under  the  same  form,  when  they  have  returned  to 
the  same  position,  it  is  hence  concluded  that  they  are  permanently  fixed 

*  upon  the  moon's  surface.  Their  oscillations  seem,  therefore,  to  indicate 
4  sort  of  balancing  in  the  lunar  globe,  to  which  the  name  of  libration 
has  been  given,  from  a  Latin  word  which  signifies  to  balance, 

*  But,  in  adopting  this  expression,  however  well  it  depicts  the  appear- 
ances observed,  we  must  not  attach  a  positive  sense  to  it,  for  the  phacno- 
menon  itself  has  nothing  of  reality ;  it  is  only  a  complex  result  of 
several  optical  illusions. 

*  To  conceive;  and  separate  these  illusions,  let  us  recur  to  some  fixed 
terms.  Imagine  that  a  visual  ray  is  drawn  from  the  centra  of  the  earth 
to  the  centre  of  the  moon.  The  plane  drawn  through  the  latter  centre 
jperpendicular  to  this  ray  will  cut  the  lunar  globe  according  to  the 
.circumferen^ce  of  a  circle,  which  is,  with  respect  to  us,  the  apparent 
'^isc.    If  the  moon  had  no  real  rotatory  motion,  that  is  to  say,  it  each 
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point  of  its  surface  remained  invadably  directed  towards  Uieaarae  point. 

of  the  heavens,  its  motion  of  revoliilion  about  the  earth  alone  would 
discover  to  us  all  the  points  of  its  surface  in  succession:  the  visual 
ray  would  therefore  meet  its  surface  successively  in  different  points, 
which  would  appear  to  us  to  pass  one  after  another,  to  the  apparent 
centre  of  the  lunar  disc.  The  real  rotatory  motion  counteracts  the 
effects  of  this  apparent  rotation,  and  constantly  brings  back  towards  us 
the  same  face  of  the  lunar  globe:  whence  it  is  obvious  why  the  opposite 
face  is  never  revealed  to  us. 

*  Suppose  now,  that  the  rotation  of  the  moon  is  uniform,  as  to  senset 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  does  not  partake  of  any  periodical  inequalities,  (thi«. 
supposition  is  at  least  the  most  natural  which  can  be  ipade,  and  theory 
proves  that  it  is  correct):  then,  one  of  the  causes  which  produce  the 
libration  will  become  evident;  for  the  motion  of  revolution  partaking  of 
the  periodical  inequalities,  is  sometimes  slower,  sometimes  more  rapid : 
the  apparent  rotation  which  it  occasions,  cannot  therefore,  always  exactly 
counterbalance  the  real  rotation,  which  remains  constantly  the  saYne, 
land  hence  the  two  effects  alternately  surpass  each  other.  The  points  of 
Ifhe  lunar  globe  ought,  therefore,  to  appear  turning  sometimes  in  one 
direction,  sometimes  in  another,  about  its  centre,  and  the  resulting  ap- 
pearance  is  the  same  as  if  the  moon  had  a  small  balancing  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  the  radius  vector  drawn  from  its  centre  to  that  of 
the  earth.    It  is  this  which  is  named  the  libration  in  longitude, 

^  Several  accessary,  but  sensible  causes  modify  this  first  result.  The 
"spots  of  the  moon  do  not  always  retain  the  same  elevation  above  the 
plane  of  its  orbit:  some  of  them,  indeed,  by  the  effect  of  its  rotation, 
pass  from  one  side  of  this  plane  to  the  opposite  side.  These  circum- 
stances indicate  un  axis  of  rotation,  which  is  not  exactly  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  lunar  orbit;  but  according  as  that  axis  presents  to 
us  its  greater  or  its  smaller  obliquity,  it  must  discover  to  us  succes* 
sively  the  two  poles  of  rotation  of  the  lunar  spheroid;  ih  like  manner  as 
the  axis  of  the  earth  presents  successively  its  two  poles  to  the  sun  in  the 
two  solstices.  Hence  we  come  to  perceive,  at  certain  times,  some  of  tho^ 
points  situated  towards  these  poles  and  lose  sight  of  them  afterwards, 
when  they  arrive  nearer  the  apparent  edge ;  and  it  is  this  which  is  de- 
nominated the  libration  in  latitude.  It  is  but  inconsiderable,  and  there- 
fore indicates  that  the  equator  of  the  moon  differs  very  little  from  the 
plane  of  its  orbit, 

'  Finally,  a  third  illusion  arises  from  the  observer's  being  placed  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  not  at  its  centre.  It  is  towards  this  cen- 
tre that  the  moon  always  turns  the  same  face,  and  the  visual  ray,  drawn 
from  thence  to  the  centre  of  the  moon,  would  always  meet  m  suiface 
at  the  same  point,  abstracting  the  preceding  inequalities^  It  is  not  th6 
same  with  regard  to  the  visual  ray  drawn  from  the  surface  of  the  earthy 
for  that  ray  makes  a  sensible  angle  with  the  preceding  one,  by  reason 
of  the  proximity  of  tlje  moon ;  an  angle  which,  at  the  honson,  is  equal 
to  the  horizontal  parallax :  in  consequence  of  this  dilSerence,  the  appa« 
rent  contour  of  the  lunar  spheroid  is  pot  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
.  centre  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  observer  placed  at  its  sur&ce.    Thii, 
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when' the  hioon  rises,  caoses  some  points  t6  be  discovered  towtiixis  ifs 
upper  edge,  which  could  not  have  been  seen  from  the  cetftre  of  the 
.  earth.  As  the  moon  rises  above  the  horizon,  these  points  continue  to 
approach  the  upper  edge  of  the  disc,  and  at  length  disappear,  while 
others  towards  its  lower  edge  become  visible;  the  same  effect  is  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  time  that  the  moon  is  visible,  and,  as  the  part 
of  its  disc  which  appears  highest  at  its  rising,  is  found  lowest  at  its  set- 
ting, these  are  the  two  instants  when  the  diflerence  is  most  perceptible. 
Thus,  the  lunar  globe,  in  its  diurnal  motion,  appears  to  oscillate  about 
t^e  radius  vector  drawn  from  its  centre  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  This 
phaenomenon  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  diurnal  Ubratum* 

In  this  book  the  chapter  on  the  tides  is  very  meagre  and  defec* 
tive ;  but  as  this  is  a  subject  on  which  we  recently  had  occasion  to 
speak  at  large,  it  need  not  here  be  resumed. 

The  fourth  book  is  devoted  to  the  astronomy  of  planets,  comets, 
and  fixed  stars ;  and  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters,  occupying 
243l  pages.  The  following  is  the  dbtribntion  of  subjects.  Gene- 
ral phaeuomena  of  the  planetary  motions,  mode  of  determining 
the  positions  of  the  planets'  orbits  from  observation,  exact  deter-  ^ 
mination  of  their  elements,  laws  of  Kepler,  manner  of  predicting  * 
the  return  of  the  planets  to  the  same  situation  with  respect  to  the 
sun  and  earth,  particularities  relative  to  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  planets,  observed  rotations,  compressions  of  their  axes,  &c. 
satellites  of  the  planets,  transmission  of  light  rendered  measurable 
by  the  retardation  of  their  eclipses,  Saturn's  ring,  comets,  deter- 
mination of  their  orbits,  formulae  for  parabolic  trajectories,  aero- 
litbs,  recapitulation  of  the  phaenomena  which  indicate  the  reality  of 
the  earth's  motion,  aberration  of  light,  stations  and  retrogradations 
of  ^  planets,  true  dimensions  of  the  planetary  orbits  as  deduced 
from  the  san's  parallax  and  other  considerations,  distances^  mo- 
tions, and  annual  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  universal  gravitation 
considered  as  a  general  fact  resulting  from  the  laws  of  Kepler, 
masses  of  the  planets,  satellites,  8cc.  concluding  with  a  long  note 
6n  the  method  of  computing  the  transits  of  Venus,  and  making  the 
necessary  deductions  as  to  parallax,  and  the  real  magnitudes  of  the 
{Janets  and  their  orbits. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  valuable  book,  tliough  the  arrangi^ment 
of  its  constituent  chapters  might  have  been  gready  amended.  Con-. 
f  kiering  the  length  to  which  our  article  is  running,  we  can  only 
venture  upon  one  quotation  from  it.  After  tracing;  the  method  of 
determining  the  parallax  of  the  sun,  from  a  transit  of  Venus  over 
the  disc  of  that  luminary,  M.  Biot  says, 

*  The  author  of  the  **  Celestial  Mechanic^'  has  shown*  that  we  may 
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also  obtain  the  panllax  of  the  son  after  another  manner,  without  ob* 
serving  it  immediately,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  an  inequality  of  the 
lunar  motions  which  is  connected  with  that  parallax.  To  conceive 
such  connection  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  inequalities  of  the  lunar 
motions  have  determinate  relations  with  the  positions  of  the  earth  and 
son.  The  calculus  makes  these  relations  known ;  the  observations  de» 
termine  the  extent  of  the  inequalities ;  and  combining  those  data,  we 
may  deduce  the  value  of  the  elements  on  which  the  inequalities  de^ 
pend,  for  we  have  the  expression  of  their  dependence  and  the  meature 
of  their  action.  The  whole  is  rediiced  to  finding  inequalities  in  which 
that  action  is,  in  some  sort,  comprehended,  or  in  which  it  is  incessantly 
reproduced,  in  such  manner  that  it  ipay  be  inferred  exactly  by  a  great 
number  of  observations.  There  exists  in  the  motion  of  the  moon  aa 
inequality  of  this  kind,  which  depends  upon  the  sun's  parallax,  or  upon 
its  distance  from  the  earth ;  and  on  determining  that  by  observation,  M. 
Laplace  has  thence  deduced  the  value  of  the  parallax  equal  to  26'^  4305 
(6.  560243  sexiges.)  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  result  deduced 
fVom  the  transits  of  Venus.  It  is  probable  that  this  result  of  the  theory 
is  even  more  exact  than  that  which  has  been  derived  from  the  observa- 
tions upon  those  transits.' 

Such  comcidences  of  results,  deduced  from  totally  independent 
methods,  are  extremely  interesting ;  and  every  fresh  instance  has 
the  effect  of  banishing  to  a  greater  distance  than  ever,  all  possible 
doubt  of  the  sufficiency  and  correctness  of  the  great  principle  of 
universal  attraction,  according  to  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of 
the  distances.  We  have  long  been  in  possession  of  a  simple  and 
satisfactory  method  of  determining  the  moon's  parallax  from  the 
usual  theory  of  gravity,  which  is  brought  to  our  recollection  by  tfa^ 
preceding  quotation;  and  which,  though  we  know  not  bow  to 
ascribe  it  to  its  proper  author,  we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing 
from  bur  port^folio,  as  we  think  it  far  too  ingenious  to  remain  uq* 
known. 

Let  S  be  the  space  in  feet  fallen  in  1  second,  by  a  heavy  body  ia 
vacuo  at  the  equator ;  V  the  versed-sbe  of  the  arc  described  by 
the  moon,  in  the  same  time,  to  radius  1 ;  R  the  radius  of  the  equa^ 
tor  in  feet,  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  moon*8  and  earth^s  centre, 
to  the  semidiameter  of  the  latter  that  of  X  to  1 :  then,  by  the  ge- 
neral law  of  gravitation,  the  space  descended  by  the  moon  in  V%  in 

s  sx  —.    But  the  same  space  is  evidently  s  =  VRX.   Therefore 
VRX  5=  jTj  ,  and  X  =  ^  — -.    Now  at  the  equator, 

S  s:?  16.10185,  its  logarithm  12088645 

^       Log.  Rs- 7-3211900 

Log.  V= 7-5492882 
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The  sum  of  die  two  latter  taken  from  log.  S,  and  the  remainder 
*vided  by  3,  gives  17787954  i=  log.  of  6008906 ;  its  aridimeti- 
€al  complement  ia  ss  log.  tan.  of  57'12."34  the  approximate  ho- 
lizontal  parallax. 

Now,  let  x-f  1  be  tke  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  moon  and 
«artb,  divided  by  their  centres  of  gravity  in  the  ratio  of  jr  to  I. 
Imagine  a  sphere  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  earth  placed  at 
Aat  centre^  and  to  exert  the  same  attractive  force  on  the  moon  a3 
oui^  eailh  actually  does^  the  periodic  time  remaining  unaltered: 
dien  mudt  the  density  of  this  sphere  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of 
X*  to  (r-h  1)*  that  its  nearer  distance  from  the  moon  may  be  com- 
pensated by  the  defect  of  density  and  attraction.  Now,  if  an  inha- 
bitant of  this  fictitious  earth  were  supposed  to  compute  its  distance 
from  the  moon  in  the  manner  above  explained,  the  quantities  V 
lind  R  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  former  computation ;.  but  his 
6'  would  be  to  our  S,  as  j:'  to  (x-f  1)*  ;  and  thence  his  X'  would 

be  to  our  X,  as  x*  to(x+ 1)*;  that  is,  X'  =  (-^^^  X.    This 

is  the  dbtance  from  the  fictitious  earth,  or  from  the  common  centre 

of  gravity;  but  (D)  the  distance  firom  our  earth  is  -i—  .  I  "x:  )  • 

X,  greater,  as  was  supposed,  in  the  ratio  of  x+  1  to  x;  that  is, 

D=      it^.  X.  But,  Newton,  from  the  phaenomena  of  the  tides, 

estimated  the  ratio  of  x+1  to  x,  at  40788  to  39788  (Princip. 

lib.  ill.  prop.  37.  cor.  6.)   So  that  the  1<^,  of  ^'  ^  =  0-00^5934; 

trfiich  added  to  17787954,  the  log.  of  X  for  an  immovable  earth 
gives  17823888  =  log.  of  60*5883  radii  of  the  equator,  whence 
the  horizontal  parallax  there  =  56'44''07. 

M.  Biot  having  unnecessarily  swelled  his  book  by  the  intro* 
eduction  of  extraneous  discussions,  finds,  unfortunately,  that  he  has 
too  much  matter  for  two  volumes,  but  not  enough  for  three ;  he 
therefore  has  recourse  to  his  earlier  publications,  and  the  communi- 
cation^  of  his  friends,  to  eke  out  his  last  volume.  Thus,  we  are  fa- 
voured with  216  pages  of  '  Additions,'  such  as,  first,  a  tedious  dis- 
quisition on  the  measure  of  altitudes  by  the  baromieter  and  ther- 
mometer, taken  from  his  former  work  on  that  subject ;  then  a  trea- 
tise on  dialling,  by  M.  Berroyer,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
college  of  Sens;  then  an  essay  *  Sur  le  mouvement  de  translation 
du  systeme^plan^taire,^  by  M.  Biot  himself,  who  concludes  that  we 
have  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  such  moUon ;  then,  a  tract  on  the 
rectification  of  a  transit  instrument,  of  course  closely  connected 
with  physical  astronomy;  then,  an  essay  on  the  length  of  the  se- 
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cond's  geiiduluin  in  difFerent  latitndesi  furnished  in  part  by  M. 
Mathieu ;  theu^  the  ^  Description  et  usage  du  Comparateur,'  an  in- 
;9trumeut  designed  for  the  purpoise  of  measuring  and  comparing 
distances^  such  as  the  metre,  accurately,  but  which  will  be  of  no 
use  to  those  who  are  acqjuainted  with  the  ingenious  means  employed 
.by  Mr.  Bird,  in  determming  the  length  of  toises,  &c.;*  and,  lastly, 
an  ingenious  and  scientific  method  of  determining  the 'orbits  of 
comets,  by  M.  Laplace.  This  article,  peculiarly  interesting  ^o 
soon  after  our  evening's  skies  have  been  decorated  by  th^  most 
splendid  comet  which  has  been  seen  here  for  more  than  a  century, 
lias,,  we  observe,  found  its  way  into  one  of  our  philosophic^^ 
journals. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  presented  with  a  treatise  on  nautical  astro- 
nomy, abridged  from  a  former  piece  by  *  M.  de  Rossel.'  This 
treatise,  which  occupies  260  pages,  is,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  neat  formulae  and  useful  tables  by  Borda  and  others,  nearly 
as  unscientific  as  the  well-known  production  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Moore ;  and  an  author  must  be  reduced  to  wretched  shifts  before 
he  could  congratulate  himself  and  his  readers,  as  M.  Biot  does^  on 
its  insertion. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  our  analysis;  and  if  .it  should 
be  thought  that  we  have  extended  our  remarks  too  far^  we  must 
beg  our  readers  to  recollect  that  we  have  been  sketching  the  con- 
tents of  nearly  1800  pages ;  the  joint  labour  of  a  dozen  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  in  France.  We  have  no  time  to  dwell  minutely 
upon  the  disadvantages  attending  M.  Biot's  method  of  employing 
sometimes  the  centesimal,  at  others,  the  sexigesimal  division  of  ibe 
circle ;  or  those  which  arise  from  his  frequently  transcribing  results 
from  Laplace's '  M^canique  Celeste,'  without  sufficiently  developing 
the  principles'  on  which  they  depend.  Altogetlier,  hoviever,  the 
work  contains  much  that  is  valuable ;  and  we  regret  sincerely  that 
from  a  desire  to  swell  out  his  treatise  to  undue  dimensions,  and  an 
obvious  unwillingness  to  do  justice  to  our  countrymen,  he  should 
have  compelled  us  to  blend  so  much  censure  with  our  commeo* 
dation. 


*  Sef  Fhilosoph.  Tnosac.  toI.  JvUi ;  or  New  Abridgment^  vol.  »i.  pa.  577. 
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Art.  VIII.  Portugal.  A  Poem ;  in  Two  Parts.  By  Lord  George 
Nugent  Grenville.  LoDCJon,  Longman,  8cc.  4to.pp.  120.  1812. 

/^UR  poets  seem  resolved  not  to  resign  to  our  soldiers  all  die 
^^  laurels  of  the  Peninsula.  Though  we  have  not  thought  fit  to 
introduce  to  our  readers  many  of  those  modem  Tyrtaei,  we  have 
not  been  inattentive  observers  of  the  tuneful  campaign  which  has 
been  prosecuted  with  almost  as  much  vigour  as  the  actual  warfiire. 

However  deficient  these  effusions  may  be  in  poefical  merit,  (and 
they  are,  in  general,  lamentably  so,)  they  are  not  without  a  value  of 
another  kind  :  if  they  be  not  calculated  to  excite  the  public  feeling, 
they  may  at  least  be  admitted  as  some  evidence  of  it.  They  fumiA 
an  humble  testimony  of  the  popularity  of  the  cause  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  of  the  revived  military  pride  of  this  country.  ^  You  shall  bet* 
ter  discover,'  Lord  Bacon  somewhere  says,  *  how  the  wind  blows 
by  throwing  up  a  straw  than  by  casting  up  a  stone.' 

If,  for  this  reason,  we  have  regarded  with  complacency,  even 
the  weakest  efforts  of  the  muses  militant,  it  will  readily  be  believed, 
that  we  heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  first  rumours  of  the  work 
before  us  :  they  were  on  many  accounts  calculated  to  excite  hq 
ordinary  expectations.  A  younger  branch,  it  was  said,  of  a  noble 
family  (whose  political  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  peninsular 
contest  are  notoriously  hostile  to  our  own)  was,  during  a  residence 
of  some  months  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  so  affected  by  the  evidence 
of  facts,  as  to  have  abjured  the  tenets  of  his  House,  professed  him-> 
self  a  convert  to  the  general  opinion,  and  produced  an  ample  and 
tuneful  recantation. 

What  precise  degree  of  credit  should  be  attached  to  these  ru« 
noours  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  say.  Twice,  with  the  most  pa* 
tient  attention,  have  we  read  every  line  of  this  poem,  and  twice 
have  we  risen  from  the  perusal,  *  perplexed  in  the  extreme.' 

Lord  George  Nugent  Grenville  has,  it  is  certain,  published  a 
poem  under  the  title  of  Portugal ;  but  though  the  stream  of  verse 
IS  sufficiently  smooth,  it  is  so  prodigiously  deep  that  our  plummets 
have,  in  very  few  places  indeed,  been  able  to  find  the  bottom ; 
and,  notwithtstanding  much  intense  study,  we  frankly  confess,  diat. 
had  it  not  been  for  some  extraneous  assistance,  which  shall  be 
hereafter  gratefully  noticed,  we  could  not  have  ventured  to  offer  any 
opinion  on  the  merit  of  a  work,  which  we  could  by  no  means  ilatter 
ourselves  that  we  had  duly  comprehended. 

The  darkness  is  indeed  so  complete  and  uninterrupted,  that  we, 
at  once,  perceived  that  it  was  not  produced  by  an  involuntary  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  but  must  have  arisen  from  a  regular  and  systematic 
design,  formed  on  mature  consideration,  and  executed  with  the  most 
nebulous  felicity.    At  first  we  suspected  that  this  obscurity  might 
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have  been  somewhat  too  freely  admitte4  ds  a  source  of  the  yublune^ 
but  this  could  only  have  dimmed  particular  passagev-  Then  it 
occurred  to  us  that  the  noble  author  had  collected  all  the  fragments 
of  all  Ihe  exercises  which  he  had  formerly  dung  in  the  academic 
bowers  of  Brazen-nose,  and  that  we  had  here  the  *  disjecti  membra 
poetae'  hastily  put  together;  but  this,  too,  appeared  to  be  an  un- 
tenable hypothesis ;  for  though  it  would  explain  mucK  of  the  in* 
coherence,  it  could  m>t  account  for  the  totid  absence  of  light  under 
which  the  whole  appears  to  labour. 

Another  solution  of  the  difficulty  remains,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  may  be  the  true  one.  The  author  appears,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  delicacy — his  feelings  are  at  variance 
with  those  of  his  relatives,  and  what  candour  urges  him  to  speak, 
the  partialities  of  private  kindness  make  him  desirotis  of  concealing. 
Appreciating,  therefore,  as  we  sincerely  do,  the  painful  struggle  in 
which  he  was  involved,  we  are  inclined  not  merely  to  excuse,  but 
almost  to  admire  the  dutiful  confusion  and  pious  obscurity  in  which 
he  has  buried  his  contending  feelings. 

But  '  this  mighty  maze'  is  not,  as  we  hftve  already  hinted,  'with- 
out a  plan ;'  and  it  is  but  justice  to  Lord  George  Nugent  Grenville, 
to  say,  that  he  himself  provides  us  with  the  clue,  by  prefixing  at 
kind  of  preface  raisonni  to  the  whole,  a  detached  crrgi/we«^  to  each 
of  the  parts,  and  explanatory  notes  to  individual  passages. 

From  all  these  sources  we  learn  that  his  lordship  has  ietctually 
been  (as  rumor  stated)  in  Portugal,  *  and  that  the  outline  of  hitf 
poem  was  suggested*  by  a  walk,  which,  one  fine  evening,  be  toot 
in  that  country.  Of  these  circumstances  we  entreat  the  reader  not 
to  loise  sight ;  for  we  confess,  that  in  the  keenness  of  appetite  with 
which  we  opened  the  book,  we  proceeded  at  once  to  the  poetry; 
and  had  actually  read  it  through  without  guessing  at  these,  and  other 
facts,  which  we  afterwards  g^Aied  from  the  several  commentaries, 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  rendered  our  second  perusal  much 
more  easy  and  delightfiil.  * 

The  poem  opens  with  an  address  to  Portugal,  spoken  by  his  Ibr d- 
ship  on  the  rock  of  Cintra,  about  sun-set,  on  an  aututtinftl  evening 
in  1810,  in  whieh  he  tells  her  *  that  our  feelings  of  enthusiasm, 

* when  faery  hands  have  wrought 

.  Those  ruddiest  hue^by  poet  Fancy  taught,' 

'^houfd  not  indispose  us.towar^is  ihe  consideration  of  the  cause  of 
Portugal  iu  all  its  bearings,  the  character  of  its  ^kssertonb  with  re- 
ference to  its  worse,  as  well  as  its  better  properties'-^and  faavii^ 
thus  clearly  explained  I^s  moral  sensations,  he  proceeds  to  a  descrip^ 
.  tioii  of  the  scenery  ^ound  him,  w  hicb^  we  beUeve,  for  str^gtfa  of 
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lottdi^.bTiliatiey  ief  colouring,  and  novdty  of  coocepAbn^  has  ttot 
htem  exceeded  since  the  days  of  Delia  Crusca. 

*  -7^ — I  turned  where  Tejo's  glimmering  stream. 
In  melting  distance  oxwierf  the  dubious  beam;  ,^ 

Lisbon  shone  fair,  beneath  the  lively  glow, 
Spread  to  its  parting  glance  her  breoH  of  snow. 
And,  as  her  faery  form  she  forward  bowed,  '^ 

Woke  the  soft  slumbei^  of  her  native Jkiodf 
While  her  white  summits  mocked  the  rude  command 
Of  the  dark  hills  that  fence  her  distant  strand/— ^p.  8.    ^ 

Who  is  there  that  does  not  feel  as  if  he  saw  Lisbon?  What 
accuracy,  what  simplicity,  what  truth  of  delineation!  The  breast 
of  snow,  the  fairy  form,  the  gentle  inclination  forward,  the  pTayfiil 
naivet6  with  which  she  disturbs  the  slumbers  of  her  native  flood, 
8cc.  are  circumstances  all  admirably  chosen  and  highly  charac- 
teristic. But  even  this  beautiful  picture  is  exceeded  by  that  of 
Belem  Castle. 


the  embattled  head 


Of  towery  Belem  in  the  radiance  pla^yed. 
From  fretted  minaret  or  antique  spire. 
Welcomed  the  farewell  glance  of  living  fire, 
Ahd  smiled  to  view  its  turret's  dazzling  pride, 
In  pictured  lustre  deck  the  answering  tide.' — ^p.  9^ 


We  entreat  our  readers  to  admire  the  head  of  Belem  play*' 
ing  in  the  radiance ;  and  though  we  cannot  much  commend  .  the 
hospitality  which  welcomes  a  farewel,  we  are  agreeably  suqprised 
at  the  complacent  smile  of  the  old  castle  at  seeing  itself  in.tl^e  water ; 
a  vanity  the  more  excusable,  as  we  apprehend  that  he  never  did  'see 
himself  in  the  answering  tide!  before^  or  since  that  memorable 
evening.' 

The  convent  of  N.  S.  da  Penha  next  ei^ages  his  lordship's  at* 
tention,  and  gives  occasion  to  a  strain  of  invective,  in  which,  with 
equal  novelty  and  truth,  he  attacks  the  '  Tiger  superstition,'  and 
shows  that  convents  were  originally  built  and  are  still  maintained 
by  *  feudal  frenzy'  and  'regal  rapine,'  for  the  purposes  of  'shrouded 
murder,'  '  trembling  guilt,'  and  '  dark  remorse.' 

An  ordinary  poet  would,  at  the  moment  when  Lord  George  wrote, 
have  seen  in  Portugal  the  stains  of  more  recent  blood  than  that 
which  superstition  had  shed ;  he  would  -have  seen,  raging  far  and 
wide,  flames  which  the  torch  of  bigotry  had  not  lighted;  and  he 
might  have  deplored  desolation  not  caused  by  the  blighting  shade  of 
the  convent.  The  conflagration  of  to^ras — the  devastation  of  whole 
provinces — the  massacri^  of  half  a  people  were  before  his  eyes ;  but 
these  unhappily  were  real  and  recent  scenes^  and  Lord  George's 
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poetry'  is  too  refined  and  subtilixed  for'actual  existence.  In  the 
quiet  seclusion  and  religious  shades  of  N.  S.  da  Penba,  which  the 
English  army  covered  from  profanation,  he  was  at  leisure  to  le* 
member  all  the  enormities  of  the  ^  tyrant  superstition/  and  to  forget 
the  tender  mercies  of  Massena's  invasion. 

Thrpugh  the  next  seven  pages  the  author  proceeds  in  a  high 
,  strain  of  poetry,  of  which  we  humbly  confess  we  can  give  the  reader 
no  other  account  than,  that  we  find  in  The  Argument  the  following 
passage.    - 

*  The  performance  of  the  duties  of  religion  by  no  mean^  necessarify^ 
or  inseparably  connected  with  the  artificial  gloom  inspired  by  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  cloister/ 

*  The  divine  Being  perhaps  to  be  worshipped  with  feelings  of  a  more 
exalted  devotion  in  his  works,  as  displayed  in  an  extensive  prbspect/ 

If  we  could  have  found  the  corresponding  lines  in  the  poem,  we 
should  quote  them,  but  we  have  reallv  found  it  impossible  to.  select 
from  the  seven  pages  any  passage  which  was  capable  of  bearing 
this  or  any  other  meaning.  There  is  indeed  something,  which  to 
our  understanding,  is  like  a  shipwreck,  but  as  the  argument  says 
nothing  of  any  such  event,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have  mistaken 
the  description  of  some  part  of  ^  the  cloister'  for  it ;  and  lest  we 
should  mislead  the  reader,  we  leave  the  choice  to  his  unbiassed 
judgment. 

But  whatever  this  passage  be  intended  to  represent,  we  are  not, 
we  hope,  mistaken  in  selecting  the  following  lines  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  *  atheist,'  which  the  argument  states  as  occurring  in  thia 
part  of  the  poem : 

'  *  And  thou  poor  hopeless  wretch!  if  suck  there  Ivvey  — 

Too  wise  to  feel,  too  haughty  to  believe, 
I^oor  worshipper  of  something  undefined, 
The  wreck  of  genius,  twilight  of  the  mind, 
lYkKt  seeks  high  born  above  the  soniof  men, 
To  pierce  those  shades  unsought  by  mortal  ken. 
And  catch  the  unearthy  sounds  of  yonder  sphere, 
Which  crowding  augels  tremble  while,  they  hear/— p.  23. 

Of  this  picture  (which  is  evidently  intended  as  a  pendant  to  the 
portrait  of  superstition,)  we  have  certainly  never  seen  the  original; 
of  what  immediately  follows  we  have  indeed  some  recollection. 

*  Are  these  thy  triumphs,  this  thy  proudest  aim. 
This,  that  first  taught  thy  raptured  fiight  to  soar 
As  the  wild  wanderings  of  some  feverish  hour 
Far  above  nature's  calm  and  peaceful  bound. 
To  pause  and  hover  o  er  a  dark  profound, 
Where  e'en  conjecture  ends,  in  the  deep  gloom 
Of  daubt  and  death—' 
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Our  readers  MrUl  immediately  perceive  that  we  aUudeto  the  well- 
known  soliloquy  in  the  Rovers,  where  Rogero  describes  bimselfj 
IB  the  character  of  Hope,  '  sitting  by  the  bottomless  pool  of  De* 
spondency,  angling  for  impossibilities/  But  though  we  doubt,  with 
his  lordship,  whether  *  any  such  there  live'  as  the  foregoing  liaes 
describe,  mere  is  one  passage  that  not  a  liUle  disturbs  us.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  not  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  atheism  ^ 
and  yet,  we  are  really  unable  to  answer  certain  questions^  which 
our  noble  Inquisitor,  with  the  assistance  of  Job,  (upon  who^e 
patience,  by  the  bye,  he  piously  calculates,)  propounds  as  inftOtbk 
tests  for  xietecting  latent  atheist*^: — 

• Canst  thou  trace  the  birth  sublime 

Of  infant  nature,  or  the  march  of  time? 

Tell  how  the  wakening  spheres  in  concave  high 

First  caught^'the  strains  of  heaven-born  melody, 

Owned  thro'  the  brightning  vault  its  mystic  sound, 

And  'gan  with  time  itself  their  everlasting  round  ? 

And  'til  'tis  given  to  thy  mental  sense. 

O'er  boundless  space  to  scan  omnipotence  ?' — p.  25» 

We  know  not  how  far  the  noble  author  might  have  proceeded  in 
these  theological  discussions,  had  not  his  rapturous  admiration  of  the 
works  of  nature  fortunately  brought  a  cork  tree  to  his  recollection 
—the  cork  tree  reminded  him  o/  Cintra — Cintra  of  Lisbon — lis- 
1)on  of  all  the  kings  and  queens  of  Portugal,  and  his  Pegasus,  'right 
glad  to  miss  the  lumbering  of  the  wheels'  of  controversy,  gallops 
sdong  the  hi^  road  of  history,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of 
the  poem. 

We  cannot  enter  into  an  examination  of  thb  portion  of  the  work, 
nor  venture  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  Alfonzo^i, 
Emanuels,  Johns,  Jozes,  and  Joachims,  who  '  come  like  shadows 
and  so  depart ;'  because,  unhappily,  the  t\v'o  great  sources  of  inn- 
formation  on  which  we  relied,  are,  on  this  topic,  entirely  at  variance. 
The  Argument  states  these  persons  to  be  '  ancient  Portugueze 
worthies ;'  the  notes  shew  them  to  be  some  of  the  greatest  monsters 
diat  ever  scourged  mankind ;  and  as  the  text  is  equally  irreconcilea- 
I>le  with  either  of  these  descriptions,  we  retire  from  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  between  them. 

The  second  part  of  this  poem  has  all  the  beauties  of  the  first,  with 
some  which  are  pecidiarly  its  own.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  striking 
is  that,  though  it  still  bears  the  name  of  Portugal,  it  chiefly  relates 
to  the  United  Kii^dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  there  are, 
indeed,  several  patriotic  allusions  in  the  first  pa^ t  also,  but  the  second 
amplifies  and  repeats  fhem  with  greater  tenderness.  TThus,  in  the 
former  part  we  reac^ 
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*  Seaward  I  stretched  my  view,  where  to  the  west, 
The  sun  beam  lingered  on  the  ocean's  bi^east, 
Where  soft  the  ^/Isit^te  wooed  the  4^«^drefce, 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  his  wrnxUss  seas. 

On  my  own  land  the  evening  seemed  to  smile^ 
And,  fondly  terry ing,  pause  o'er  Britain's  isle/ — p.  10, 
This  is  8o  exquisite  that  we  were  not  surprized  that  t^e  author'^ 
partiality  induced  him  to  insert  it  i^in  in  the  second  part,  with 
al^t  variations  of  the  expression^  but  none,  we  are  glad  toX^bservOy 
of  due  dieanitig* 

-^  England,  my  country ! — generous,  great,  and  bravfv 
Tho'  far  between  us  yon  Atlantic  wave 
Stretches  his  giant  arm — at  evening  still. 
As  slow  my  footsteps  climb  yon  heath  clad  hill, 
High  on  its  hutting  top  I'll  bless  the  smile 
'   Of  the  last  beam  that  gilds  my  native  isle. 
Trace  these,  in  fancy,  o'er  the  waveless  seas, 
Catch  thy  faint  accents  in  the  whispering  breezCf  &c. — p.  75.' 
When  the  noble  author  thus  imitates  himself,  we  are  not  to 
wonder,  and  still  less  to  lament  that  he  has  on  seteral  occasions 
copied  with  great  accuracy  and  taste  several  other  poets.    In  a 
few  instances,  however,  impartiality  obliges  us  to  say,  that  the  imi- 
tatioQ  is  rather  too  close;  we  doubt  whether  it  was  prudent  to  adopt 
so  exactly  from  the  Vision  of  Don  Roderic,  the  description  of  the 
soldiers  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  to  apply  to  the  battle 
of  Busaco  precisely  the  same  traits  which  Mr.  Scot  bad  given  to 
the  battle  of  Albuera. 

We  should  be  sorry,  however,  (without  offence  to  any  poet,)  that 
Lord  George  Grenville  should  resign  his  individual  style,  and  lose 
any  portion  of  his  originality.   Could  the  study  of  any  model  furnish 
him  with  more  beautiful  lines  than  the  following?-^ 
*  Call  it  not  false,  when  hery^ngers  shed 
Their  twilight  visions  o'er  the  wanderer's  head, 
And  Feeling  wakes  to  morning's  pensive  eye 
The  living  image  of  each  kindred  tie. 
Call  iV  not  false.'— p.  77. 
Whence  could  he  copy  such  delineations  of  natural  objects  as  tiie 
following  ^    The  sea  in  a  storm    .     ^  ,  ' 

*  Rises,  in  foamy  wrath,  his /roa;wi»g  face 

And  bows  the  welkin  to  his  rude  embrace.' — p.  21. 

The  sun ; 

I  * «  r^d  in  clouds  the  Sun  of  battle  rode^ 

And  poui^d  on  Britain's  front  its  favouring^ood.'r^p,  6%. 
The  moon; 

*  The  dewy  Moon  a  thankless  vigil  keeps.*— p.  8.5. 

Am 
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Clasps  to  her  heaving  breast  her  favourite  diild/-^.  81* 

l^ieep  or  snow  (it  is  not  clear  which)  on  a  mountain ; 

*  — ;; the  mountain's  topmost  prije. 

The Jfeccy  tract  that  decks  its  glimmering  side/ — p.  5. 

An  army  marching  through  a  defile ; 

« they,  who  burst  the  wizard  spell 

Of  nature,  shrined  within  her  peaceful  dell.' — p.  58. 
A  ghost  appearing; 

'  But  who  is  he,  who  frora  the  wide  expanse  ' 
Of  unseen  distance  moves?' — ^p.  48. 

Of  passages  similar  or  even  superior  to  these,  die  store  is  inex* 
kaustible ;  one  is  so  cbaracteristiodtty  excellent,  that  we  cannot  but 
recomoiend  it  to  particular  attention — 'it  is  the  descriptioii  of  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Busaco  was  fought. 
*  The  unwUling  sun  Jrom  out  his  heathy  bed. 
In  tearfid  mois»ture  raised  his  shaded  head  ; 
Paused  in  his  giant  course,  then  bending  slow, 
Gazed  on  the  embattled  throng  that  moved  below ; 
Sought  with  dark  bhish  the  Empyrean's  breast. 
And  veiled  in  purer  air  his  conscious  crest,' — p.  55. 

We  do  not  recollect  seeing  the  sun  on  the  £7th  September^ 
181Q;  those,  however,  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  behold  this  uii- 
willii^,  tearful,  shaded,  giant,  bending,  gazing,  seeking,  blushing, 
veiling  and  conscious  kiounary,  must  have  assisted  at  his  levee. 

Nil  oriturum  ali^,  nil  ortum  tale  fatentes. 
But  it  is  in  the  part  of  '  Portugal'  which  relates  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  author's  manner  is  most  strik- 
ing, and  the  feeling  which  causes  it  most  apparent.  Between  the 
husbanding  system  of  his  party,  and  the  peninsular  policy  of  their 
adversaries,  he  is  so  unwilling  to  decide,  that  we  doubt  whether  he 
applauds  or  reprobates  the  war  in  Portugal,  and  is  most  inclined 
to  hope  or  to  despair  of  the  public  fortunes  of  his  country. 
This  moment,  he  hails  Britain  as 

« the  loveliest,  bravest,  best, ' 

Cradle  of  worth,  of  liberty,  aud  rest. 

The  iast  stout  bulwark  of  a  tottering  world,' — p.  81. 

the  next,  he  sees  her 

*  Weigh'd  to  the  earth, — by  countless  foes  opprest, 
The  iron  dint  has  entered  to  her  breast, 
'  In  fatal  pomp  her  gory  ensigns  wave, 

And  Europe's  shores  are  M  bar  soldiers  gmve/-— p«  42. 

Then 
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Then  agam  she  looks  up  a  little,  and  appears  as  one 

«     '  ■  whose  form, 

Like  her  own  oak,  ne'er  trembled  in  the  storm/ — p.  89- 

The  reader  M^ill  easily  perceive  that  these  and  similar  passages 
are  shrouded  in  oracular  darkness.  In  our  wish  to  reconcile  them, 
we  had  recourse,  as  usual,  to  the  notes^  where  we  found,  in  reference 
to  this  part  of  the  subject,  two  quotations  from  Exodus,  the  first  of 
which,  as  being  most  to  the  point,  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  togive. 

'  And  the  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token  upon  the  houses  where 
you  are,  and  when  I  see  the  blood  I  will  pass  over  you,  and  the  plague 
shall  not  be  upon  you  to  destroy  you  when  I  smite  the  land  of  Egypt/ — 
Exodus,  c.  xii.  8.  13. 

This  exposition  was  not,  at  first  sight,  very  promising ;  but  by  a 
careful  collation  of  the  note  with  the  text,  we  are  enabled  to  state 
with  some  confidence,  that  the  author's  nneaning  must  be  this,  that 
as  the  destroying  angel  spared  the  houses  that  z^ere  marked  with 
blood ;  so  shall  he  spare  England,  because  she  is  not  marked  with 
blood.*  This  explanation  is  in  the  best  style  of  the  ancient  sooth- 
sayers 7  but  lest  there  should  be  readers  so  uncandid  as  not  to  admit 
its  applicability  to  the  noble  lord's  topic,  we  shall  state  the  eluci- 
dation which  the  argument  affords,  of  these  different  passages, 

*  I  turn  to  the  ocean,-— England — the  feelings  of  joy  occasioned  by 
the  recollection  of  our  native  country,  and  the  pride  with  which  we 
contemplate  her  present  gallant  struggle  in  the  cause  of  Europe,  per- 
haps a  little  damped  by  reflecting  upon  the  scenes  of  misery  which  - 
mevitabfy  accompany  war,  wAereoer  it  is  found,  as  well  as  upon  the  severe 
and  irretrievable  loss  of  valuable  lives  she  has  herself  sustained  in  its 
prosecution.' 

The  noble  lord  thinks  the  war  perhaps  glorious,  and  we  infer 
that  he  thinks  it  perfiaps  necessary ;  but  it  is  perhaps  a  natural 
damper  of  the  feelings  which  such  a  war  should  excite,  to  recollect 
that  war  in  the  abstract  is  attended  with  some  human  misery.  This 
reasoning,  which  is  perfectly  clear  and  irrefragable,  leads  his  lord- 
ship to  a  conclusion  which  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  declared  . 
opinion  of  his  noble  relatives,  that  as  war,  wherever  it  is  to  be 
foundy  is  attended  with  local  evil,  it  would  be  prudent,  instead  of 
carrying  it  abroad,  to  permit  it  to  come  amongst  us  at  home. 

*  It  18  but  justice  to  observe  that  tbe  author  is  not  less  bappy  in  his  profane  than  in 
bii  scriptural  leferencet.  We  never  met  with  a  more  lurprising  initance  of  illastntioB 
by  an  apt  classical  aUusion,  than  the  t'uUowing. 

<  Nor  rouse  to  save^ho'  ruin  sap  the  wall.'— p.  58. 
Tbia  is  the  text ;  the  note  follows. 

■     tanti  tibi  non  sit  opaci 
Omoii  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  taut  volvitar  auraai 
lit  looiba  cftfeai.«--J  V  v.  Sat.  iiL<-^^]i.  Ii06» 
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It  is  a  scouige  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  inflictedJby  us  upon 
the  French, on  any  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe;. but  it  may 
very  properly  be  visited  (as  surgeons  try  exp^iments,  '  in  corpora, 
vili')  on  the  Turks,  Egyptians,  or  South  Americans :  when  direeted 
against  Ciiidad  Rodrigo  or  Badajos,  it  is  a  miserable  waste  of 
strength;  but  when  waged  upon  Alexandria  or  Buenos  Ayres,  it 
is  good  husbandry  and  statesman-Uke  resolution. 

The  last  four  lines  of  die  poem,  in  which  he  dissuades  England 

from  toiling  for  fame  or  glory ;  and  in  which,  because  she  is  stout 

and  able,  he  exhorts  her  by  no  means  to  fight ;.  till  she  is  forced  to 

Jight  for  her  life,  are  of  so  high  a  str^i  of  public  spirit  as  well 

as  poetry,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them. 

*  Let  others  toil  for  fame,  thy  veteran  ray    ' 
Beams  yet  imdimmed,  nor  knows,  nor  fears  decay, 

*  Virtue  thy  cause,  thy  birthright  liberty. 

Fight  England  but  for  Ufcy  and  live  but  to  be  free!' — p.  92. 

We  must  here,  admonished  by  our  contracting  limits,  concludeour^ 
review  of  this  excellent  work.     We  can  only  hope  that  what  we 
have  said  will  not  damp  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  nor  induce  him 
to  take  our  opinion^upon  a  poem,  which  we  promise  him  he  will, 
find,  upon  one  or  two  perusals,  (we  recommend  two  at  least,)  to 
exceed  any  idea  that  we  have  been  able  to  convey  of  it. 


Art.  IX.  Observations  on  the' Criminal  Law  of  England,  as  it 
'    relates  to  Capital  Punishments,  and  on  the  Mode  in  which  it  is 
administered.    By  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.     London. 

'  I  '•HIS  able  and  luminous  pamphlet,  which  was  published  two 
■■•  years  ago,  was  intended  to  convey  to  the  public  the  substance 
of  a  speech  delivered  by  the  author  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
(9th  February,  1810,)  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  series  of 
bills  to  repeal  the  acts  of  iO  and  11  William  III.  12  Anne,  and 
£4  Geo.  it.  which  make  the  crimes  of '  privately  stealing  in  a  shop^ 
goods  of  the  value  of  five  shillings ;  or  in  a  dwelling  house,  or  on 
board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  property  of  the  value  of  for^ 
rfullii^s,  capital  felonies.'  The  publication  took  place  while  the  fate 
of  the  bills  was  still  depending  in  parliament.  On  the  2d  of  Ma^^ 
the  motion  for  arej^eal  of  the  capital  punishment  for  the  larceny  m 
ft  dwelling-house  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority.  Soon  after,  this 
aecond  bill,  relating  to  larceny  in  a  shop,  was  carried  in  the  Hou3e 
of  Commons  without  a  division ;  but  its  progress  was  stopped  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one.  At  the  end  of 
the  same'sessiouj  the  third  biu,  from  the  pressure  of  business^  was 
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pveD  tip  widiotit  having  come  to  a  final  hearing.  The  legislative 
quBftion  having  been  thus  disposed  of,  for  a  time,  the  pamphlet  it- 
mf  remaiBS  as  a  memorial  of  the  author*8  views  and  reasonings  upon 
one  bnmch  of  the  criminal  law  of  our  land. 

An  argument  which  submits  to  competent  authority,  does  not 
immediafeelj  forfeit,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  esteem  either  with' 
the  author  of  it,  or  with  many  of  his  reflecting  readers,  who^  al- 
tboBgli  diey  delegate  their  public  voice,  reserve  their  judgment  to 
dieniselves.  In  the  present  instance,  if  the  learned  author  still 
holds  the  same  unshaken  confidence  in  the  justness  of  his  princi- 
ples, ka  probably  will  notcbnsent  to  abandon,  on  the  first  failure, 
this  attempt  to  humanize  the  laws  of  his  country  in  the  few  cases 
where  they  appear  to  have  departed  from  their  usual  spirit  of  a  ju- 
dicious and  temperate  severity.  But  were  all  expectation  gone,  of 
seeing  his  proposed  improvement  carried  into  effect,  we  should 
only  be  the  more  inclined  to  bear  our  humble  testimony  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  it,  and  pay  a  few  literary  obsequies  to  a  fallen  speculation. 

By  the  law  as  it  no^  stands,  the  offences  which  we  have  already 
described  are  punishable  with  death.  But  the  statutes  which  en- 
join that  punishment  are  not  put  in  execution,  except  in  a  very  few 
rare  examples.  From  the  records  of  the  criminal  courts,  (Obsenr. 
p.  11,)  we  find  that,  in  a  period  of  seven  years,  from  1802  to  1809f 
inclusive,  out  of  508  persons,  capitally  convicted  in  London  and 
Middlesex,  67  suffered  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  these  convictions 
including,  it  must  be  observed,  every  species  of  capital  offence. 
By  other  tables  of  information  it  appears  that,  within  the  same  p^ 
riody  there  were  committed  to  Newgate  for  trial,  charged  with  die 
crime  of  stealing  in  dwelling-houses,  1013  persons;  of  shoplifting 
859*  The  number  of  capital  conviction^  obtained  upon  thesis 
eharges  is  not  easy  to  be  ascertained :  but  of  the  persons  so  charged, 
one  only  was  executed. 

Stich  are  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  criminal  courts  at  a  re^ 
cent  time ;  and  from  diem  it  is  plain  that  the  letter  of  the  penal 
law,  and  the  administration  of  it,  as  to  die  statutes  already 
cited,  are  as  widely  at  variance  with  each  other  as  life  and  death 
can  be.  The  documents  that  have  been  published  are  Hot  so  com- 
(ilete  as  could  be  wished  in  some  other  points,  but  particularly  in 
that  which  respects  the  comparison  of  the  actual  convictions  under 
eath  statute,  with  the  instances  in  which  die  penalty  has  been  en- 
forced. But  by  arguing  from  th6  two  general  statements  which  w6 
have  just  now  given,  and  assuming,  as  a  probable  conjecture,  that 
some  proportion  between  a  fourth  and  an  eighth  of  the  1$79 
charged  widi  those  larcenies  may  have  been  found  guilty  of  the 
capital  part,  the  result  will  be  that  die  law  should  seem  to  hold  its 
bourse  of  rigour,  without  any  violent  inequality,  against  the  moi^ 
'  .  atrociou9 
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atrocious  crimes^  \9hilelhe  sentence  of  it  is  so  rare^  enforced  upon 
the  offence^r  of  capital  dieft,  that  usage  has^  in  fact,  anticipated  that 
repe.ar  of  tHpstatuled  in  question  vrhich  it  has  been  proposed  to  ^ 
legislature  to  enact. 

No  one  blames  this  laxity  in  the  administration  of  laws  of  un* 
measured  and  revolting  rigour.  It  brings  them  more  nearly  to  the 
point  where  they  ought  to  be.  It  vindicates  the  national  chiarac- 
ter ;  upholds  the  distinction  between  cruelty  and  justice ;  and  puts 
Jthe  means  of  redre_ss  oh  better  conditions  to  the  community.  Those 
tribunals  which  have  thought  to  keep  order  by  a  ferocious  system  of 
'Vindictive  justice^  have  forgotten  that  such  a  system  maintained  in  vi- 
gour must  do  away  the  dutiful  respect  and  confidence  which  human 
1>ein^s  ought  to  feel  towards  the  laws  under  which  they  live ;  that  it 
must  alienate  the  humane  and  moderate,  who  most  deserve  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  harden  the  minds  of  a  rougher  cast  by  the  spectacle  of  san- 
guinary or  frequent  executions.  When  life  is  made  a  cheap  and  vul- 
gar thing  by  the  laws  themselves,  to  what  principle  of  human  nature 
can  they  apply  for  an  effectual  sanction  f  It  may  be  right  to  remind 
men  who  are  for  making  thorough  work  in  the  business  of  legislation, 
that  it  is  better  that  some  evils  should  be  endured  than  that  others 
'should  be  done.  All  punishment  is  a  sore  and  painful  evil,  not 
more  to  the  offender  than  to  the  state  which  inflicts  it.  Not  only, 
therefore,  does  it  become  a  duty  in  the  state  to  take  care  that  the 
least  measure  of  punishment  that  is  sufficient,  be  inflicted,  but 
sometimes  to  forego  a  remedy,  which  would  put  the  common  sense 
*of  Humanity  and  justice  to  too  severe  a  trial.  Laws  cannot  do 
every  thing,  we  might  wish,  and  we  do  wrong  in  acting  as  if  we 
thought  they  could  when  strained  to  it.  As  they  are  human  conr 
trivances,  partial  inefiiciency  cannot  be  a  heavy  reproach  to  them ; 
but  as  they  are  made  by  man  against  man,  extreme  severity  must  be 
so.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  first  duty  of  the  legislature  is  to  give 
the  citizen  protection  in  his  rights  and  property.  Unquestionable, 
liowever,  as  this  duty  is,  the  performance  of  it  must  be  attempted 
with  those  abatements  and  qualifications  of  prudence,  which  will, 
give  a  n^ore  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  object,  than  a  keen,  morose, 
Bnd  peremptory  pursuit  of  it  at  all  hazards.  By  no  severity,  in- 
flicted as  well  as  denounced,  could  crimes  ever  be  wholly  extir* 
pated.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  therefore,  there  may  be  an  in- 
crease of  severity  that  is  a  useless  excess,  and  gains  nothing  but 
odium  and  obstruction  to  the  course  of  justice.  The  true  aim  of 
legal  rigour  must  be  to  make  a  compromise  with  things  which  it 
canno!  subdue,  and  abate  the  prevalence  of  fraud  and  outrage  so 
iar  as  to  render  life  tolerably  secure. "  On  this  moderated  scheme, 
which  agrees  best  ivith  the  hnperfcction  of  the  world  in.  its  means 
of  power,  and  its  destiny  of  happiness,  law  may  be^nto  ecoso* 
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^ize  :^l  the  eyils  >vbiql\  it  is  compelled  to  enaplojr,  and  abate  aome^ 
thing;  of  the  sternuchs  of  its  retaliations  and  inflictioiis. 
VWJiether  the  three  particular  statutes  we  have  to  consider  were 
ever  meant  to  be  literally  executed  has  been  made  a  doubt.  That 
^ey  are  not  executed^  i:^  the  fact;  and  that  they  ought  not,  is  on  all 
hai^ds  admitted.  They  who  are  anxious  for  reform,  think  the  result 
.of  the  practice  is  right  in  the  main,  but  desire  to  see  the  sanguinary 
statutes  abolished,  and  other  provisions  introduced  in  their  place 
more  congenial  to  the  spirit  and  opinions  of  the  age,  and  more  con- 
sistent widi  tlie  actual  administration  of  justice.  Their  request 
dpes  not  seem  very  unreasonable.  They  desire  to  have  justice 
done  according  to  the  laws  rather  than  in  spite  of  them. 

That  lenity,  which  the  sense  and  usage  of  the  times  have  substi- 
tuted for  a  regular  execution  of  the  law,  is  a  benefit  upon  the 
whole,  but  obtained  at  the  price  of  many  and  great  inconveniences. 
.For,  first  of  all,  in  how  many  instances  do  the  parties  themselves, 
who  have  beea  sufferers,  decline  to  prosecute,  or  to  urge  the  pro- 
secution, deterred  by  the  inordinate  hardship  of  the  fate  to  which 
they  may  by  possibility  bring  the  culprit  ?  The  loss  of  proper^ 
is  a  wrong  which  men  do  not  bear  with  very  remarkable  patience ; 
but  neither  the  goading  sense  of  that  wrong,  nor  obedience  to  pub- 
lic duty,  will  be  strong  enough  to  carry  men  through  the  anxieties 
of  a  capital  prosecution,  unless  they  are  rather  more  vindictive  tlian 
they  ought  to  be,  or  hardier  patriots  than  can  be  expected.  Whereas 
it  has  been  said  that  sanguinary  penalties  rarely  enforced,  can  in- 
spire no  terror;  we  conceive  this  to  be  a  mistake.  They  do  often 
inspire  a  very  effectual  terror  into  the  person  who  b  injured ;  though 
it  may  be  doubted  how  far  he  is  exactly  the  proper  object  of  legal 
intimidation.  Seldom  as  it  is  put  in  force,  the  very  name  and  ap- 
prehension of  the  sentence  of  death  is  a  detriment  to  'the  cause  of 
justice  with  him,  however  weak  it  may  be  as  a  check  to  the  viola- 
tion of  it  with  the  offender.  In  this  way,  severe  statutes  become 
oftea  a  charter  of  impunity  to  the  crimes  which  they  were  intended 
to  punish. 

Suppose,  however,  that  a  prosecutor  is  found,  whether  honest  or 
vindictive ;  that  a  man  who  has  lost  a  piece  of  cotton  from  his  shop^ 
or  a  few  silver  spoons  from  his  closet,  undertakes,  with  great  la- 
bour and  expense  to  himself,  to  push  the  offender  to  the  peril  of 
his  life ;  we  are  only  one  step  in  advance.  Few  are  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  proceedings  inra  court  as  not  to  know  that  the 
evidence  brought  there  is  way-laid  with  the  same  scruples  which 
impede  the  first  movements  of  the  prosecution;  that  witnesses  do 
not  unfrequently  appear  to  disguise  and  withhold  the  trudi,  the 
whole  of  which  they  are  sworn  to  speak,  from  the '  dread  of  swear-* 
iiig  away/  how  innocently  soever,  a  man's  life,  for  a  matter  of  five 
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sbilUngs ;  andalso  that  juties^  under  the  same  influence  of  tenderness 
towards  that  sacred  deposit  of  life,  have  been  led  to  make  up  their 
verdict  by  some  other  rule  of  judgment  than  that  which  their  oalli 
prescribes  ;  >  and,  finally,  that  when  these  several  arbitrary  correc- 
tions have  been  applied  to  the  law,  and  rescued  many  from  its 
grasp,  tlfe  hand  of  justice  is  stayed  towards  others,  after  sentence 
passed;  and  when  it  is  in  the  very  act  to  strike,  by  the  intercession, 
or  the  immediate  mercy  of  the  bench ;  so  that  the  whole  ti  ain  of  the 
judicial  proc^ding  might  be  taken  for  an  arrangement  to  protect 
th6. culprit,  and  to  save  him,  if  not  from  all  punishment,  certainly 
from  that  which  the  legislature  has  appointed. 

Now,  supposing  that  the  ultimate  distribution  of  penal  justice  by 
a  mode  so  extraordinary  is  as  good  to  the  .full  for^the  present  mo- 
ment, as  it  would  be  by  an  amended  system,  explicitly  laid  down  in 
law,  which,  however,  is  too  much  to  be  conceded,  still  the  mode 
seems  fraught  with  irregukfiti^sand  inconveniences  which  it  might 
be  e:kpedient  to  corre<^.  The  tone  of  lenient  and  equitable  deal* 
ing,  which  has  made  its  way  into  our  courts,  would  be  a  more  se- 
cure and  legitimate  benefit  if  it  were  invested  with  the  force  of  the 
legislative  sanction.  We  have  tt  and  have  it  not.  It  is  ouly  an  equivo^ 
cal  possession.  Being  a  practice>  why  should  it  not  be  a  law  ?  It  is 
a  wholesome  irregularity ;  why  not  adopt  it  into  the  public  code  P 
As  the  matter  now  k,  courts  of  justice,  most  contrary  to  their  true 
functions,  become  the  legislative  body :  for  such  ^ey  are  when 
the  law  is  to  be  modified  by  them  in  the  application  of  it  to  tha 
particular  case,  according  to  measures  and  principles  which  are 
no  where  to  be  found  bnt  in  their  own  occasional  and  recent  prac-* 
lice.  Most  thankfully  do  we  acknowledge  that  English  courts  are 
now  guided  by  an  enlightened  feeling  of  what  is  upright  and 
just,  ^ut  wJbat  security  is  there  for  the  permanence  of  this  spirit  i 
or  for  its  steady  and  uniform  tenour  of  operation,  while  it  conti- 
nues i  The  fluctuations  that  amy,  nay,  must  ensue,  from  differences 
of  character  in  the  judge  or  jury ;  from  his  particular  course  of  le- 
gal observation^  or  his  construction  of  what  the  public  good  re-* 
^hres ;  seem  far  to  exceed  those  useful  or  passable  inequalitieN 
which  come  within  the  meaning  of  a  reasonable  discretion.  An 
ex  post  facto  la^  is  universally  held  to  be  a  grievance ;  but  are 
there  not  many  of  the  objectionable  ingredients  of  such  a  law  con- 
tained in  a  practice  which  leaves  it  in  the  breast  of  jurors  or  judges 
to  decide  by  what  name  the  offence  shall  be  described,  and  to  vary 
the  sentence  from  a  short  imprisonment  to  the  loss  of  life  ?  In 
this  latitude  of  power  the  joint  interpretation  of  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  court  does,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  make  the  law, 
lor  the  inmiediate  caae ;  an  interpretation  which  is  quite  a  precarious 
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tad  modem  thing,  guarded  by  no  positite  rules  of  stetote,  pre^ 
cedent^  or  any  other  authentic  and*  systematic  direction. 
.  It  is  a  truth  we  all  believe,  that.known  and  written  laws  are  the 
only  safeguard  of  liberty,  jo^ce,  and  public  orden  It  is  another^ 
as  little  to  be  denied,  that  no  provisionar  wisdom  can  draw  out  a 
plan  of  statutes  so  complete  in  the  enumeration  of  the  lower  ge- 
nera and  species  of  crime  as  to  present  a  definite  idea  of  the  gmh 
and  .measure  of  punishment  that  shall  tally  exactly  witk  the  real 
<;ase,  and  reduce  the  whole  affair  of  justice  to  a  technical  refermice 
to  the  statute-book.  A  legislative  Linnaeus  is  out  of  the  question^ 
The  operose  detail  could  never  be  carried  far  enough  for  the  end  in 
view,  thougti  it  might  soon  be  done  to  an  extent  which  would 
cramp  the  mterests  of  Justice,  and  might  lower  that  high  sense  of 
duty  and  the  superior  mtellij^nce  which  are  now  seen  upon  the 
beiich,  so  greatly  to  the  public  ben^t. 

.  Both  of  these  maxims^ being  equally  true,  and,  p^haps,  equally 
important,  it  remains  to.faannonize  them,  and  niake  them  a<ft  to- 
gether. How  far  each  aboiild  be  studied  is  difficult  to  define  in 
words,  and  is  b^t  determined  by  the  occasion.  But  we  iiope  that 
no  sltalesmaii  will. content  himself  with  standing. exdutivl^ly  on 
either,  of  them  alone,  or  coi^end  so  much  for  the  ascendency  o§ 
the  one  as  virtually  to  set  the  other  aside.-  On  the  judicious  acw 
ComQiodation  of  conflicting  principles,  and  a  mixed  .feeling,  for 
different  ends,  depends  almost  every  thing  practically  useful  in  watr- 
lers  of  government  and  legislation.  Society  exists,  by  the  union  *of 
restraint  and  freedom ;  and  there  must  be  more  or  less  of  these  two 
qualities  in  every  subordinate  function  in  it.  But  those  who  plead 
for  the  expedience  of  bringing  the  administration  of  the  penal  law 
more  precisely  under  the  dominion  of  known  restrictions,  cam  hardly 
be  thought  to  encroach  too  far  on  the  freedom  of  courts,  wh^n  they 
except  from  it  the  general  commutation  of  life  and  death,  and 
would  take  from  them  the  power  of  pronouncing  a  sentence  whichy 
of  their  own  accord,  they  forbear  to  execute  above  once  in  three  or 
lour  hundred  times.  Nor  isi  it  a  reform  that  threatens  to  encum- 
ber the  statute  law  very  grievously,  when  they  would  select  some 
of  .the  chief  and  palpable  differences  which  common  sense  might 
point  out,  in  the  enormity  of  the  same  general  offence,  and 
make  those  differences  the  subject  of  a  distinct  enactment.  In* 
doing  which  they  would  willingly  avail  themselves  of  evevyi  light 
and  assistance  that  can  be  had  from  a  review  of  whatrhas  been  the 
practice. 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  threat  of  death  is  of  use,  under  all  the 
iofrequency  ot  it;  that  men  fear  what  may  be  inflicted  be  h  ever 
io  seldom.    We  may  well  hesitate  to  admit  this ;  for,  considering^ 
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ih^  perverse  and  i|nfi;itu2^ted  calculations  ^hichthe  fdly  of  a  dig- 
Holiest  mii^  is  kf|(^^  ^  indulge,  and  the  remoteness  of  thevchance 
upon  ariy«calt6ulatipn,as  far  as,  tti^ese  s^tute^  ftre.  cpncemed,  we  maj 
doubt  whether  a  single  crim^  have  bee^  . checked.  Jby  the  odd 
example  or  two  which  may  have  been  ma^e  in  th<B  ipempry  of  the 
present  house-plundering  and  shoplifting  practice..  \\\  the.  debate  ^ 
between  villany  and  prudence,  such  solitary  examples  pas^  perhapat  * 
for  little  or  nothing — ^if  they  are  even  reiiiembered  at  all 4  and  yet 
the  efficacy  of  them  has  been  rated  so  highly,  that  th^  great  stress 
of  the  legislative  question  has  been  laid  upon  theni.  But  if  we 
take  into  account  the  gresvter  promptitude  there  would  be  to  pursue 
the  offenqe,  .when jhe  ci^jpiitai  thre^  done  away,- 

we  may  rest  sa^i^^d, .  .uiat^  notbitig  would  be  lo^t  to  the  laws 
on  the  score  of  useful  fji^ar.  A  peiion  high  in  station,  and  whose- 
Qpinions  on  the  whole  pf  this. subject  des^ve  the  greatest  de- 
fereacey  has  observed,  indeed,  diatindie  experience  of  criminal 
courts  no  unwillingness  can  be  seen  in  prosecutors  to  do  their  ut-' 
mo^t  against  the  criminal.  It  is  very  material,  However,  t6  remark, 
that  if  this  observation  be  correct  still  it  can  be  made  only  on  those 
who  stir  a  prosecution  and  bring  it  into  court.  The  many  who  ac- 
cept their  loss,  and  do  not  choose  to  punish  themselves  by  becom- 
ing prosecutors,  are  not  seen  in  that  place. 

.  But— there  is  danger  in  every  phange.  The  salutary  mistrust  of 
innovation  is  a  feeling  we  dp  not  wish  to  see  impaired.  Let  every. 
chatage  that  is  proposed  bring  with  it  the  strongest  credentials;  let 
it  be  shewn  to  be  not  only  good  in  the  design,  but  safe  by  its  agree  - 
'ment  with  what  we  already  enjoy.  It  inay  be  good  in  the  abstract; 
but  not  for  us :  we  may  hav^  prej^idices  or  interests  of  another 
kind,  which  may  be  shocked  bjr  the  intrusion  of  the  beilefit.  '  But 
what  is  there  in  all  this  caution  which  is  not  fiilly  secured  in  the 
amendment  before  us  f  That  amendment  goes  to  establish,  by  the 
le^slature,  what  is  already  adopted  by  a  precarious  practice.  The^ 
previous  dbpositions  of  men  and  things,  which  are  wanted  for  the 
43ober  conduct'of  every  improvement,  are  here  all  in  being  already; 
in  the  very  same  persons  and  functions  that  are  to  be  the  medium, 
of  the  change*  And  although  it  may  appear  to  some  a  matter  of 
little  moment  whether  we  hold  a  benefit  by  a  law,  or  a  custom 
agamst  a  law ;  by  a  sufferance,  or  a  sanction ;  we  are  not  ashamed 
o?  preferring  the  direct  and  unequivocal  assurance  of  the  public 
faith  in  a  declaratory  law  as  the  best  basis  for  a  beneficial  practice.* 

If,  for  nothing  else*  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  it  ap-  " 
pears  ^desirable  diat  the  law  should  be  altered.    Are  we  safe  when 
jurors,  who  are  to  bear  a  part  in  doing  justice,  are  laid  under  a^ 
temptation  to  violate  and  elude  the  strongest  pledge  of  it?     If,  in 
the  zeal  of  their  humanity,  they  have  returned  verdicts,  as  they  often 
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have,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  their  oath,  welnust  point 
to  the  law  for  corrupting  its  own  spring.  This  is  done,  indeed,  for 
the  sake  of  mercy ;  and  the  casuistry  of  the  virtues  is  not  so  bad  as 
perjury  that  is  wilful  or  corrupt.  But  the  wiser  method  would  be, 
to  relieve  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  die  occasion  of  chicaning 
between  their  duties,  and  lay  the  way  of  mercy  more  open  to 
them,  since  they  will  break  the  fences  to  get  at  it. 

Some  remarkable  evidence  of  this  evil  is  given  by  Sir  S.  Romilly 
in  a  note  subjoined  to  his  pamphlet^  from  which  we  shall  make  an 
extract  or  two.  . 

*  In  the  year  173 1-2,  which  was  only  thirty-two  years  after  the  act  of 
King  William,  and  only  sixteen  after  the  act  of  Queen  Ann,  a  period 
during  which  there  had  scarcely  been  any  sensible  diminution  in  the 
value  of  money,  it  appears  from  the  sessions  papers  that,,  of  thirty- 
three  persons  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  stealing  privately  in  shops, 
warehouses,  or  stables,  goods  to  the  value  of  five  shillings  and  upwards, 
only  one  was  convicted,  twelve  were  acquitted,,  and  twenty  were  found- 
guilty  of  the  theft,  but  the  things  stolen  were  found  to  be  worth  less 
than  five  shillings.  Of  fifty-two  persons  tried  in  the  same  year  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  for  stealing  in  dwelling-houses,  money,  or  other  property,  of 
the  value  of  forty-shillings,  only  six  were  convicted,  twenty-three  were 
acquitted,  and  twehty-three  were  convicted  of  the  larceny,  but  save^ 
from  a  capital  punishment  by  the  jury  slating  the  stolen  property  to  be 
of  less  vf^lue  than  forty  shillings.  In  the  following  years  the  numbert 
do  not  differ  very  materially  from  those  in  the  year  1731. 

*  Some  of  the  cases  which  occurred  about  this  time  are  of  such  a 
kind,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  casuistry  the  jury  could  have 
been  reconciled  to  their  verdict.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  a  few 
of  them. — Elizabeth  Hobbs  was  tried  in  September  1732,  for  stealing 
in  a  dwelling-house  one  broad  piece,  two  guineas,  two  haVf  guineas, 
and  forty-four  shillings,  in  money.  She  confessed  the  fact,  and  the 
jury  found  her  guilty,  but  found  that  the  money  stolen  was  yvorth  only 
thirty-nine  shillings.  Mary  Bradley,  in  May.  1732,  was  indicted  for 
Stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  lace  which  she  had  offered  to  sell  for 
twelve  guineas,  and  for.  which  she  had  refused  to  take  eight  guineas  ; 
the  jury,  however,  who  found  her  guilty,  found  the  lace  to  be  worth  no 
more  than  thirty-nine  shillings.  William  Sherrington,  in  October  1732, 
was  indicted  for  stealing  privately  in  a  shop,  goods  which  he  had  ac- 
tually sold  for  ll.  58.  and  the  jury  found  that  they  "were  worth  only 
4s.  lOd. 

*  Inthe  caseof  Michael  Allom,  indicted  in  February  1733,  for  privately 
stealing  in  a  shop  forty-three  dozen  pairs  of  stockings,  value  31.  1  Os,  It 
was  proved,  that  the  prisoner  had  sold  them  for  a  guinea  and  a  half,  to  a 
witness  who  was  produced  on  the  trial,  and  yet  the  jury  found  him  guilty 
of  stealing  what  was  only  of  the  value  of  4s.  lOd.  In  another  case, 
that  of  George  Dawson  and  Joseph  Hitch,  also  indicted  in  February 
1733,  it  appeared  that  the  two  prisoners,  in  company  together  at  the 
name  time,  stole  the  sa©e  goods  nrivately  in  a  shop,  and  the  jury  found 
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«ne  guilty  to  the  amount  of  4s.  lOd,  and  the  other  to  the  amount  of 
5s.  that  is,  that  the  same  goods  were  at  one  and  the  same  moment  of 
different  values.  This,  monstrous  proceeding  iis  accounted  for  by  find- ^ 
ing  that  Dawson,  who  was  capitally  convicted,  had  been  tried  before  at 
the  same  sessions  for  a  similar  offence,  and  had  been  convicted  of  steal- 
ing to  the  amount  only  of  4s.  lOd.  The  jury  seem  to  h^ve  thought, 
that  having  ha^  the  benefit  of  their  indulgence  once,  he  was  not  enti-. 
tied  to  it  a  secbnd  time,  or  in  other  words,  that  having  once  had  a 
pardon  at  their  hands,  he  had  no  further  claims  upon  their  mercy.' — ^^ 
pp.  66,  67. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  think  we  are  reciting  here  the  verdicts  of  a 
former  time.  As  the  Bench,  then,  was  little  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
plying for,  or  exercising  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  the  jury  must 
have  felt  that  it  rested  almost  entirely  with  them  to  decide  upon  the 
prisoner's  fate.  The  general  lenity  of  the  judge  has  now  super- 
seded a  good  deal  of  their  extra-ofiicial  service.  But  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  they  are  still  ready  in  many  cases  of  lighter  guilt,  to 
aave  the  criminal  by  a  forced  mitigation  of  their  verdict,  rather  than 
make  over  the  whole  of  the  act  of  grace  to  another  <}uarter.  In  the 
little  that  we  have  seen  ourselves,  such  appears  to  have  been  their 
leaning.  The  fact  is  probable  in  itself.  And  many  who  speak 
from  larger  and  legal  experience  affirm  it.  To  recal  juries  there- 
fore to  their  precise  duty,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  one  inducement 
to  swerve  from  it  taken  away. 

*By  whatever  cause  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country  is  turned 
afloat,  the  discrerlit  and  evil  consequence  of  It  are  apparent ;  but 
they  are  the  worst  when  the  supreme  officer  of  justice  bears  him- 
si^f  an  unsteady  hand.  Yet  it  has  occurred  that  criminals  have  been 
tried  for  one  and  the  same  offence  in  which  they  were  equally  con- 
cerned, and  went  hand  in  hand,  but  being  tried  by  different  judges 
have  learnt  that  equal  guilt  is  by  no  means  sure  of  receiving  equal 
punishment.  A  casein  illustration  of  this  is  given  (Observ.  p.  18.) 
with  the  names  <)f  the  judges  and  the  circuit ;  so  strong  a  case  in- 
deed that  we  shall  not  quote  it  in  words :  but  the  result  was,  that 
widiout  a  shade  of  difference  in  the  act,  or  the  character,  of  the  two 
criminals,  one  was  sentenced  to  a  few  months  imptisonment,  the 
other,  who  came  before  a  different  judge  at  the  next  assizes,  was 
transported.  Choosing  rather  to  dra\^^  veil  over  the  patrticular 
case,  as  it  is  a  recent  one,  we  take  the  right  of  alluding  to.  it  do  far 
as  to  urge,'  that  since  no  rectitude  or  purity  of  intention  in  the 
wisest  men  will  guide  them  to  think  and  decide  alike,  the  legisla- 
ture is  bound  to  come  forward  in  aid  of  their  duties,' and  ^rant' 
them  the  benefit  of  instructions  to  act  by.  While  the  odier  cburts 
have  a  fixed  Usage,  a  doctrine^  or  a  body  of  precedents  to  enable 
them  to  iaterpret  what  the  law  says,  or  supply  what  it  does  not  say^ 
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vith  some  kind  of  system  and  order ;  the  criminal  courts  that  ara 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  three  extreme  penal  -statutes  we 
are  considering,  have  at  this  day  neither  compass  nor  meridian  to 
steer  by,  but  are  tossed  between  a  rigid  law  and  a  lax  practice,  and 
all  the  chasm  between,  filled  up  with  varieties  of  anoinalous  judg- 
ments, mitigations,  equitable  abuses,  and  cross  examples; -the  theory 
and  principle  of  which  are  no  where  recorded,  having  vanished  with 
the  circuit,  or  the  judge  who  acted  upon  them.  Where  the  king's 
highway  ends,  and  nothing  is  left  but  to  strike  out  upon  the  com* 
mon,  we  know  what  a  choice  of  tracks  are  always  to  he  seen,  to 
perplex  lli^  ^traveller  \vho  has  his  way  to  seek ;  and  people  are 
agreed  that  a  few  finper  posts  would  be  a  clear  improvemenl:.  A 
new  judge  in  a  crimmal  court,  who  has  to  administer  the  acts  of 
10  and  1 1  William  III.  and  12  Anne^  is  placed  in  the  same  situQ.* 
tion ;  and  the  reasons  are  not  very  obvious,  why  the  legislatiu^ 
should  decline  to  take  a  survey  of  the  open  country  he  has'  to  trai> 
vd,  leaving  him  wholly  to  rely  on  his  own  sense. 

And  so  much  for  the  considerations  that  prevail  with  us  fcir  the 
expediency  of  repealing  these statutesi  and  ckeclaring  the  law  f^-new 
more  explicitly,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

» 
But  as  the  author  has  taken  something  of  a  wider  range  in  his  re« 
marks,  which  were  only  preliminary  to  the  debate  upon  thediitct 
question,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  extend  our  line  a  little  farthc^r,  to 
notice  some  of  his  general  or  collateral  topics. 

If  in  an  argument,  which  has  raised  the  opinion  we  had  enters 
^  tained  before  of  the  author's  energy  and  sagacity  of  mind,  there  be  any 
thing  we  could  wish  to  see  altered,  it  is  ao  occasional  symptom  o£ 
more  favour  th^n  we  think  is  due  to  a  plausible  theory  which  pro-* 
fesses  to  punish,  according  to  the  moral  guilt  of  the  offence.  Law 
and  ethics,  friendly  as  they  are  to  each  other,  cannot,  we  appreliend^ 
be  brought  into  so  strict  a  union.  Although  the  laws  are  in  the 
naass,  a  promulgation  of  moral  duty,  and  to  soiAe  men  the  only 
code  of  duty ;  yet  ^ter  all,  they  are  apt  to  be  very  inctifferent  mo-* 
ralists,  because  while  they  teach  ^len  te  abstain  from  rapine,  theft 
and  violence,  their  chief  design,  at  least  in  all  great  and  .populous 
states  it  niust  be  sOj,  is  to  preserve  the  peace  and  civil  welfare  of 
the  conuimmity,  and  to  t^e  care  of  the  rights  of  those  who  may 
suffer  injury,  mqre  than*  the  conscience  of  those  who  may  do  kf . 
Here  is  a  wide  differfsnc^  then  in  the  object  of  law  and  morals^ 

Again,  the  depravity  of  some  crimes  is  dti  9  par  with  the  inconve^ 
nience  of  them.  They  pour  forth  all  their  poison  on  the  wbild^ 
and  are  immoralities  and  nuisances,  mX  once,  in  the  same  degree. 
Put  ii^  others  there  4s  no  commoq  m^aaure  b^tweeii  the  public  de- 
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triment  of  the  action^  and  the  demerit  of  the  doer  of  it :  ai^d  in  this 
respect  the  private  and  the  political  ethics  will  vary. 

Nay^  harsh  as  it  may  sounds  the  artificial  law  of  society,  and  the 
natural  law,  are  sometimes  obliged  to  judge  of  the  same  actions  on., 
principles  directly  opposite^  and  with  tlie  best  reason  for  it.    What; 
i§  there  that  can  extenuate  a  crime  more  in  the  eye  of  nature,  thap» 
if  it  be  done  under  a  lArong  and  general  temptation;  and  if  it  be 
easy  to  commit,  and  hard  to  be  discovered  ?  Yet  these  are  the  very. 
{Circumstances  which,  in  the  abstract  view  of  the  penal  law,  be- 
come aggravations.   It  undertakes  to  check  something  that  is  amiss : 
temptations,  inducements  and  facilities  only  irritate  Jt,  therefore>. 
to  more  rigorous  coercion.     It  has  to  deal  with  a  numerous  host.^ 
of  petty  enormities  which  could  never  be  pursued  in  the  detail, 
one  by  one;  but  since  upon  the  whole  they  make  a  serious  in- 
vasion on  the  public,  it  is  obliged  to  arm  itself  with  the  greater 
terrors,  to  keep  them  down  by  the  compendious  policy  of  severe  ^ 
example :  a  policy  which  is  just,  because  it  is  necessary,  and  does 
the  thing  intended  with  the  least  expense  of  human  suffering. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  has  drawn  a  contrast  between  the  unequal  mea- 
sures of  guilt  and  punishment  in  the  case  of  a  guardian  who  steals 
the  property  of  his  ward,  and  a  shop-lifter  who  takes  a  few  yards  of, 
lace  or  ribbon,  and  nothing  can  be  more  defective  than  our  law, 
if  these  crimes  ou^tto  be  punished  according  to  their  comparative ; 
deserts. 

The  violation  of  a  guardian's  trust  is  certainly  a  crime  of  such  a 
kind  as  infinitely  to  surpass  the  every-day  matter  of  the  annals  of 
larceny.  But  if  it  should  be  thought  proper  to  make  a  new  adjust- 
ment of  the  laws  between  these  two  offences,  still  we  could  by  no , 
means  consent  to  make  the  moral  gcale.the  rule  of  punishment  for 
them.  Without  refining  too  much,  these  objections  ib  it  seem  va- . 
lid.  Breach  of  trust  in  a  guardian  is  not  likely  to  be  common.  He 
is  a  selected  person ;  -  and  the  selection  almost  ensures  the  trust. 
If  the  opportunity  to  offend  be  great,  so  is  the  chance  of  detection*; 
and  flagrant,  unpitied  shame,  the  consequence.  These  are  checks 
to  every  one;  but  most  powerful  in  a  rank  of  life,  where  character 
is  the  great  stake :  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  these  causes,  the 
villany  is  fettered ;  and  when  it  breaks  out,  punished  too ;  so  that 
what  remains  to  be  done  by  positive  law  is  so  much  the  less. 

It  would  not  then  be  a  preposterous  lenity  in  tlie  law,  but  a  wise! 
and  equitable  temperament  of  its  power  towards  the  several  inte* , 
rests  it  has  in  charge,  to  var}'  its  penalties  according  to  some  closer 
construction  of  wh^t  it  ought  to  do,  than  can  be  drawn  from  an  es- 
timate either  of  the  pecuniary  Amount,  or  the  intrinsic  turpitude  ot 
the  theft.  Penal  sanctions  are  only  auxiliary  to  the  other  restraints 
)»y  which  men  are  governed ;  and  we  must  forget^  that  such  re- 
straints 
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straints  are  in  being,  before  we  can  proceed  to  pair  crimes  and  pe* 
nalties  together  by  any  scheme  of  mathematical  ratio. 

The  primary  social  restraints  which  exist  independently  of  law, 
and  contain  in  them  the  best  S[>irit  of  society,  will  always  deserve  to 
hive  the  appeal  first  made  to  them,  wherever  they  can  be  supposed 
to  act  with  any  force  at  all ;  and  to  have  their  paramount  value  ac-* 
knowledged  on  the  face  of  the  statute  book ;  lirst,  by  its  declining 
to  take  the  cause  out  of  their  cognizance ;  or  next,  by  shewing  it- 
self unwilling  to  stigmatize  the  failure  of  their  authority,  by  ten* 
dering  in  their  place  the  grosser  and  more  shocking  kinds  of  pu- 
nishment. And  as  laws,  when  they  are  once  made,  ought  to  be 
executed  with  unrelenting  impartiality  between  man  and  man,  it 
seems  the  more  necessary  to  provide  in  making  them,  not  to  tarnish 
the  better  orders  and  motives  of  society.  On  this  account,  how- 
ever we  may  detest  the  guardian  who  defrauds  his  ward,  or  the 
governor  who  plunders  a  province,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  them 
tried  under  a  statqte  of  larceny ;  or  read  their  names  among  the 
convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labour  on  board  the  hulks,  or  iu  a  peni- 
tentiary house. 

But  we  have  been  opposing  an  idea  of  criminal  law  concerning 
which  we  are  not  certain  whether  it  be  really  adopted  by  the  author, 
or  only  employed  by  him  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  iu  a 
turn  of  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Paley,* whose  whole  doctrine  on 
crimes  and  punishments  he  has  endeavoured  to  refute. 

It  may  be  officious,  and  not  perfectly  safe  for  us  to  step  in  between 
two  such  disputants,  and  try  to  make  their  differences  appear  not 
quite  so  great  as  one  of  them  might  lead  us  to  imagine,  by  the  very 
exact  and  elaborate  refutation  of  his  opponent,  which  he  has  at- 
tempted :  and  yet  only  to  hint  a  belief  of  this  kind  would  be  less 
respectful  than  to  state  the  grounds  of  it :  which  we  shall  dierefore 
do,  as  briefly  as  we  can. 

Dr.  Paley*  is  the  advocate  of  a  system  which  *  assigns  capital  pu- 
nishments to  many  kinds  of  offences,  but  inflicts  it  only  upon  a  few 
examples  of  each  kind.'  In  this  view  he  includes  the  great  body  of 
our  capital  statutes  collectively;  many  of  which,  or  rather  most  of 
them  were,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  and  still  continue  to  be  ex- 
e<^uted,  frequently  enough  to  make  die  dread  of  the  law  very  sen- 
sibly felt.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  crimes  the  most  atrocious,  as 
murders,  rapes,  burning  of  houses,  and  foi^eries;  but  also  of 
sheepstealing,  horsestealing,  burglaries,  and  highway  robberies, 
which  are  punished  with  death  in  a  number  of  instances  sufficient 
for  an  operative  example.  What  is  the  kind  of  proportion,  we 
can  learn  only  by  a  rude  estimate,  of  which  the  elements  are,  that 
-  -  - .  •         ^ 

•  Moral  Philosophy,  book  vi,  c  9. 
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otttof  5£8  pei^ns  capitally  convicted  for*  crimes  of  every  descrip-* 
tioTi;  about  an  eighth  suffered  the  sentence ;  but  since  there  are 
included  in  this  account  the  convictions  for  larceny,  which  probably 
made  up  half  of  the  whole,  whereas  only  cme  execution  for  larceny 
took  place ;  it  follows  that  the  grants  of  mercy  for  other  crimes 
must  have  been  in  a  much  lower  proportion  than  that  general  ave- 
rage would  indicate,  and  perhaps  did  not  exceed  three  cases'  out  of 
four.  The  whole  balance  of  the  calculation  is  deranged  by  the 
single  article  of  the  larcenies  being  included ;  on  one  side  they 
double  the  convictions,  while  on  the  fatal  side  of  the  account  there 
is  only  a  unit  to  be  added  for  them. 

Now  had  the  question  been  put  to  Dr.  Paley^  whether  he 
would  defmid  a  statute  which  creates  a  capital  theft,  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  sentence  being  almost  universally  remitted ;  it  is  clear 
from  the  whole  tenour  of  his  principles  that  he  would  have  giveii 
his  voice  for  the  repeal  of  that  mockery  of  legal  terror.  In  his 
system  there  was  some  moderate  proportion  between  the  frequency 
of  executing,  and  remitting  the  la'w.  The  fact  as  he  took  it  and 
has  expressol  it,  supposes  the  ratio  to  be  one  to  ten :  which,  not- 
withstanding the  confidence  of  adventurers  in  crime,  will  not  make 
such  a  tempting  ^  lottery/  as  every  one  must  allow  is  now  open  for 
speculatprs  upon  the  property  of  shops  and  dwelling-houses.  Dr. 
Paley's  work  was  written  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  was  much  more  steadily  inj3icted,  even  upon  the 
larcenies  in  question,  than  it  is  at  the  present  day  ;  and  by  referring 
to  his  expressions,  which  are  of  this  sort, — '  By  thi^  expedient,  few 
actually  suffer  death,  whilst  the  dread  and  danger  of  it  hang  over  the 
crimes  of  many. — ^The  tenderness  of  the  law  cannot  be  taken  ad- 
iwntage  of*-^The  life  of  the  subject  is  spared  as  far  as  the  purposes 
of  restraint  and  intimidation  permit ;'-— we  may  be  satisfied  he  never 
meant  that  crimes  which  are  committed  every  day,  should  be  inti- 
midated by  a  threat  to  be  put  in  force  once  in  six  or  seven  years. 
In  short,  be  defends  sanguinary  statutes,  as  useful,  according  to  a 
certain  standard  of  mixed  severity  and  .relaxation  which  he  had  in 
his  mind  when  he  wrote ;  that  standard  cannot  be  pretended  to  ex- 
ist in  the  present  argument — the  conclusion  is  undeniable,  that  his 
authority*  is  so  far  from  being  opposed  to  the  immediate  motion 
which  Sir  S.  R<Mnilly  was  about  to  make  in  parliament,  that  it 
might  fairly  have  been  quoted  in  favour  of  it. 

But  on  the' extent  of  disoretionary  power,  in  general,  which 
ought  to  be  reserved  to  a  criminal  court,  these  two  authors  differ 
beyond  all  hope  of  reconciliation.  Dr.  Paley  had  no  conception 
of  a  dispensling  power  which  viras  to  contravene  a  statute :  but  he 
has  taken  the  side  of  latitude ;  as  Sir  S.  Romilly  does  of  strictness. 
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The  one  Miyuild  nake  die  judge  the  intuitive  arbittatcu'  ollhe  law.* 
The  other  would. mtilc^  the  legislature  the  virtual  judge;  or  to  use 
his  own  forcible  language,  the  law  should  be  the  rule;  tberelaxa^ 
tion  of  it,  the  exception.  Upon  the  abstract  question  we  feel  little 
doubt  in  embracing  it  as  a  safer  principle  to  narrow  rather  than  to. 
enlarge  the  commission  of  a  judge^  and  to  frame  the  Uam  in  mcb 
a  way  that  they  may  be,  not  wiSi  literal,,  but  substantial  exactnes*,' 
a  known,  steady  and  immutable  rule.  A  loose  administration  of 
law  contradicts  the  first  notions  we  have  of  justice,  which  no  man- 
ever  thought  of  but  AS  something  uinform  9|m1  fixed.  Take  this* 
character  from  the  law,  and  however  it  may  inspii^  dread,,  it  cer^ 
tainly  will  not  command  respect. 

At  the  same  time,  for  every  purpose  of  practical  improvem'enty 
we  should  think  it  llie  best  policy  to  put  the  question,  both  'waUy 
discretionary  power,  and  every  other  arrangement,  on  each  mea- 
sure, step  by  step :  otherwise  die  beat^general  principles  may  only 
mislead  us,  as  none  stumble  oftener  than  those  who  are  constantly 
looking  at  die  stars.  •«      . 

.  It  was  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1808  diat  the  offence  of  tn^ 
king  privately  from  tfie  person  above  the  value  of  twelvepence  wa* 
punishable  with  death.  So  it  was  before  the  conquest ;  only  diere 
was  a  ransom,  sfhd  he  who  could  pay  it  saved  his  life.  Bi|t  in  the: 
time  of  Henry  I.  it  was  made  strictly  capital,  and  in  the  reign  of 
ElizaJ^eth  debarred  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  and  then  neither  ransom 
nor  learning  would  do.  During  many  a  reign,  and  after  the  valn^ 
of  that  sum  was  shrunk  to  nothing,  we  continued  in  love  with  the 
old  Saxon  denomination,  and  men  were  executed  according  to  diose- 
antediluvian  comparisons  of  life  against  money,  or  saved  by  the 
sovereign  mercy  of  die  court.  '''Sir  Henry  Spelman  had  jusdy 
complained,  that  while  every  thing  else  was  risen  in  its  nominal 
value,  and  become  dearer,  the  life  of  man  had  continually  growni 
cheaper.  Still  we  adhered  to  the  constitutions  of  Adielstna,  till 
Sir  S.  Romilly  had  the  courage  to  make  a  stand  against  htm,  and 
obtained  a  repeal  of  his  life-appraisement.  But  it  must  be  ob* 
served  also,  to  the  honour  of  JDr.  Paley,  that  he  has  written  most 
forcibly  in  behalf  of  the  same  reform.  He  has  the  merit  of  havings 
laid  his  finger  upon  the  very  law  at  which  Sir  S.  Romilly  b^an  his* 
work  of  improvement ;  apd  as  we  have  had  to  remark  upon  the 
opinions  in  which  these  two  distinguished  persons  differ,  our  read-« 
el's  may  fiot  be  sorry  to  know  that  there  are  also  some  points  of 
figreement  between  them. 

The  question  on  die  necessity  .of  capital  punishment  in  general 
is  by  no  means  involved  m  die  legisl^itive  measure  which  this  j>am** 

*  Blftckstone,  book  W.  17. 
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Idilet  sBms  intended  to  introdnce  and  recommend.  The  laws  wliicb 
make  ceitam  kinds  ^f«itiaU  Ibeh:  de^th^  bnt-  are  not  executed/  ft 
may  i>e  fit  tx>  repeal  shiiply  pt)  the  prdnnd  of  &eir  non-exiecution, 
ov  of  their  excesmve  and  dispropor^oned  rigour*  But  the  clearest 
reasons  for  revising  such  laws  are  placed  atan  immeasunible  dis* 
tanee  from  the  perils  of  that  vast  spi^culatic^^  whether  4eath  might 
not  be  left  x>ut  of  the  penal  code  altogether.  The  author  has  not 
deelarad  himself  in  any  potdtive  terms  upon  thid  bold  theory^  nor 
given  ^apy  «auise  to  believe,  as  for  4s  we  tkn  see,  that  he  is  a  con- 
vert 6»  it,  The^flvowal  Of  such  a  dieory  would  certainly  have  cre- 
ated a  great^oppQ9ittoiita  the  measure  he  had  in  hand ;  and  there*- 
fore  his  silence  ma^  pass  for  caution  with  those  who  like  to  im^ 
prove  to  the  utmost  eveiy  cir^uindstMice  in  a  deb^t^i  and  find  more 
meaning,  in  a  speech  or  pamphlet  thah  lies  op^n  to  view.  But  we 
firaoltly  own  that  this  pamphlet  does  not  bring  the  sbbject  before 
us.;  a  few  aalbigtiiotts  mtimatiobs  in  it  Of  a  leaidng  towards  a  milder 
system  of  penal  law,  may  only  be  expressive  of  that  humane  feel-^ 
ing  nAich  will  prompt  many  to  indulge  a  wish  for  more  than  they 
aeriouriy  think  possible  to  be  done  in  lessening  the  ills  of  life.  Thb 
iBoneJo^Pthe  cheap  gi^fications  ef  every  good  mind,  and  of  the 
wisest  too,  before  it  nas  strictly  compared  its  ends  and  means  to^ 
gether.  Yet,  since  the  subject  has  been  staited>  and  in  connexion 
with  the  pamphlet,  bodi  by  those  who  favoured  the  bills  to  which 
it  was  a  prelude,  and  by  those  who  were  adverse  to  them,  M-e  shall 
not  digress  yery  far^  if -wepropose  a  few  hasty  observations  upon  it. 
ITiey  who  speak  as  if  the^  were  for  trying  the  experiment  of  a 
Ubodi^s  code  oflaws;  if  they  should  feel  any  scruple  in  taking  the 
kazavd  of  .the  theory  upon'their  own  wisdom,'  may  avail  themselves 
of  some  great  ii|UBies,  Becearia,  Voltaire,  and  the  Empress  Cathe- 
,  nne,  as  authorities  for  it.  They  are  all  foreigners,  and  perhaps 
there  is  a  vulgar  taiste  in  many  of  our  speculators  at  home  to  ad- 
mire the  wisdom  pf  other  countries,  as  ^ve  do  their  fashions^  while 
the  corps  who  have  to  officiate  in  the  institutions  of  their  coimtry; 
carry  Aeiv  prejudices  as  far  the  other  vyay;  Th^  right  method 
would  be  to  take '  foreign  examples  and  opinions,  as  hints  to  be 
consulted,  with*  this  specific  caution,  that  however  strong  in  the 
general  principles  of  reason,  a  stranger  may  seem  to  be,  the  case 
of  ouTiown  country  is  not  before  him. 

'  laite  ^arquis  Beccaria  argues  tlius  :-^*  The  sovereign  power  in 
the  magistrate  or  laws  is  composed  of  those  portions  of  personal 
liberty  which  the  individual  gives  up  to  the  state,  that  he  may  live 
under  it :  he  makers  the  best  bargain  he  can,  and  sacrifices  only  the 
smallest  portion  of  his  stock.  Tlie  sovereign  therefore  can  have  no 
rigiu  0W  the  iife  oS  a  citizen — a  right  we  may  be  sure  he  never 
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parted  with.  Besides,  the  citizen  has  no  right  over  his  own  life, 
and  therefore  cannot,  if  he  wished,  give  it  to  another.'* 

The  subtUty  of  this  argument  may  perhaps  entangle,  those  who 
yet  would  never  be  governed  by  it.  When  laws,  are  really  to  be 
made,  we  hope  that  statesmen  will  follow  their  unphilosophital 
sense,  in  making  them  at  once  merciful  and  effective ;  and  that 
they  will  employ  the  obvious  means  to  counteract  crimes,  without 
waiting  to  know  whether  those  means  are  included  in  some  clause 
of  the  surrender  made  to  the  public  in  the  original  compact — ^st 
compact  which  we  highly  revere,  though  we  have  never  been  able  to 
interpret  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  leading  articles  contained 
in  it.  .     . 

But  there  is  a  fault  in  the  argument  of  the  humane  philosopher 
which  vitiates  il  even  as  an  exercise  of  ingenious  speculation.  When 
men  are  supposed  to  negociate  originally  with  the  state,  they  do  it 
as  innocent  persons ;  they  surrender  something,  to  obtain,  what  ? 
protection  as  honest  men,  certainly;  not  licence  to  do  wrong. 
Were  they  making  a  treaty  for  theft  and  murder,  the  state  would 
raise  its  demands  upon  them,  far  beyond  the  minime  porzioni ;  it 
would  hardly  admit  them  to  treat  except  with  a  cord  about  their 
neck ;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  could  hold  no  correspondence 
with  them  in  that  char^cter^  In  a  word,  crimes  cannot  be  favoured 
in  the  conditions  of  a  Compact,  the  two  parties  in  which  are  leagued 
together  expressly  against  crimes:  and  if  they  are  united  for  a  just 
purpose,  the  power  and  discretion  of  the  confederacy  are  justly 
exerted  to  obtain  it.  - 

His  lively  commentator  (Monsieur  Voltaire)  writes  upon  the. sub- 
ject in  another  style.  *  It  is  high  time,'  he  says,  *  to  tell  the  world 
that  a  man  who  is  hanged  is  good  for  nothing ;  and  that  punish- 
ments  which  were  inten(]ed  for  the  good  of  society,  should  be  use- 
ful to  society.  It  is  plain  that  twenty  stout  robbers,  condemned 
to  the  public  works,  serve  the  state  by  their  punishment ;  whereas 
when  they  are  put  to  death,  they  benefit  nobody  but  the  executioner.' 

But  with  Monsieur  Voltaire's  leave,  the  poor  wretch  who  is 
brought  to  such  an  end,  may  be  good  for  many  things,  and  among 
others  to  shew  how  ill  a  philosopher  may  reason  upon  him.  He 
may  be  good  to  save  his  fellows  from  the  same  fate,  and  the  life 
and  property  of  honest  men  besides.  Stat  magni  nominis  umbra. 
If  he  cannot  beat  hemp,  or  repair  the  fortifications,  he  may  teach 

^  *  His  words  are,  '  Qaa!  pud  esser^e  il  diritto,  che  si  attribuiscono  gli  uoraini  di  tn>- 
cidltre  i  loro  simili  ?  Non  certaraente  quello,  da  cui  risultaiKf  la  sovranita  e  le  leggi. 
Esse  non  sono^  che  una  somma  di  minime  porzioni  della  privata  liberta  di  ciascuno. — 
Chi  e  mai  colui,  che  abbia  voluto  laseiare  ad  altri  uomiui  I'arbitrio  di  ucciderio  ?  Come 
mai  itel  minimo  sagrifido  della  liberta  di  ciascuno  vi  pud  essere  quello  del  nassimo 
tra  tutt'  i  beni,  la  vita  V  Pei  Delitt.  &c,  $  svi. 
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hundreds  to  be  honest  and  industrious,  and  that  is  no  small  use  in 
a  man  whether  living  or  dead, 

«  _^ fungi  vice  cotis,  acutura 

Keddere  quae  f<»Tum  valet,  exsors  ipsasecahdi/ 

Before  laws  are  made  or  unmade  on  the  principle  of  being  useful  to 
die  state,  we  ought  to  have  good  definitions  of  fetre  utile,  servir,  &c. 
and  know  whether  those  phrases  always  mean  work  done  with  a 
spade  or  a  mallet.  For  anxious  as  we  are  to  have  it  tried  whether 
more  humanity  may  not  be  infused  into  tlie  English  laws,  we  shall 
never  think  of  enlarging  ujpon  the  funds  that  may  be  raised  by  con- 
vict labour.  Life  is  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  either  taken  or  spared 
on  such  considerations. 

The  Empress  of  all  the  Russias  acquired  the  reputation  of  great 
tenderness  for  human  life  by  a  code  of  laws  which  contained  no  one 
capital  punishment.  Her  predecessor  Elizabeth  had  ordered  jus- 
tice to  be  administered  in  the  same  way.  Elizabeth  promised  that 
no  one  should  be  put  to  death  during  her  reign,  and  Voltaire  says 
she  kept  her  word.  *But  unfortunately  for^  the  fame  of  her  cle- 
mency, and  the  "historian's  exactness,  there  were  many  examples  to 
the  contrary;  not  to  mention  torture,  and  other  cruel  punishments 
worse  than  death,  during  her  time.  Tlie  edicts  of  a  despotic  go- 
vernment are  one  thing,  its  practice  another;  and  Sir  William 
Blackstone  seems  to  have  put  too  much  faith  in  them  when  he  de- 
scribed, as  he  has  done^with  some  encomiums,  the  total  abolition  of 
legal  bloodshed  under  this  princess,  who  yet  was  the  most  bene- 
volent and  forbearing  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia. 

The  constitutions  of  Catherine  profess  a  deliberate  abhorrence 
of  taking  away  human  life,  which  is  ill  supported  by  the  events  of 
her  reign.  She  has  condescended  to  transcribe  into  her  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Compilement  of  the  Russian  Code  many  of  the  sehti- 
ments  of  Beccaria,  retaining  his  very  words  in  her  imperial  homi- 
lies. "We  may  remark  in  passing  that  her  extracts  from  his  essay 
are  most  judiciously  chosen ;  for  while  she  adopts  his  arguments 
againdt  the  use  of  death  as  a  punishment,  upon  thef  account  of  its 
b^ing  less  efficacious  on  the  public  feeling,  than  a  more  prolonged 
state  of  suftering ;  she  omi^js  every  thing  he  has  s^id  respecting  the 
original  compact,  and  limitations  of  the  sovereign  right,  arising 
from  it,  as  doctrines  not  equally  good  16  be  taught  in  au 
countries.f 

*  See  Coxe's  account  of  Russia.    Penal  Code. 

t  The  imitation  of  a  transcriber  will  be  seen  by  reading  cap.  16,  dei  Delitti  e  delle 
Pene ;  and  sect.  4.  art.  10.  in  the  '  Instructions  pour  dresser  la  Code  de  Russie.' — 
We  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  data*  bat  believe  that  Bec«aria*8  mork  wat  published 
hefort  that  of  the  Empress, 
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It  wouW  be  a  happy  thing  to  be  able  to  borrow  a  precedent  of 
lenity  from  the  example  of  a  despotic  government ;  and  as  Russia 
stands  indebted  to  the  older  states  of  Europe  for  her  arts-and  man- 
nersy  it  would  be  a  splendid  compensatioix  if  she  could  give  them 
a  model  of  jurisprudence  in  return.  But  the  phaenonaeoon  is  to^ 
wonderful  to  be  easily  believed.  An  empire  which  only  the  other 
day  wa9  ptill  ^  in  the  woods/  can  hardly  have  become  perfect  so 
.9oon  in  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  sciences.  And  what  is  the  re- 
port of  travellers  as  to  the  tried  value  of  the  code  of  Catherine  ?  It 
is  going  daily  into  disuse.  Or  who  will  vouch  for  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  truly  administered  even  in  her  own  life-time  ?  Does 
her  personal  character  permit  us  to  suppose  it?  Is  arbitrary  power 
so  faithful  to  the  popular  principles  whi{^  it  is  known  to  asserts  in 
its  official  decrees  and  manifestos  ?  Or  does  it  not  hold  a  privilege 
of  dispensing  with  the  laws  in  favour  of  severity  when  occasion  re- 
quires i  But  be  it  so  that  this  merciful  code  was  actually  admini^ 
jstered,  which  it  might  very  well  be,  where  there  was  nothing  more 
ito  be.  alleg^  against  the  criminal  than  his  crime :  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  a  report  from  the  fifty  provinces  of  the  empire,  whether 
men  were  at  ease  in  their  rights  and  property,  safe  in  their  homes, 
and  slept  securely  under  the  superintendence  of  this  indulgent  sys- 
tem. Before  we  send  a  decemvirate  of  English  lawyers  to  trans- 
cribe t^e  ipiperial  code  at  Moscow,  it  would  be  right  to  ascertain 
whether  it  has  been  found  sufficient  in  the  country  which  gave  it 
birth.  If  to  thes^  suspicion!^,  we  add,  that,  although  in  Russia, 
death  is  nominally  not  the  punishment,  it  often  ensues  from  the 
mode  in  whi«h  odier  punishments  are  inflicted,  we  shall  have  little^ 
cause  to  envy  them  their  plan  of  criminal  law.  Will  humanity  find 
her  heart  nmch  relieved  by  tui^ning  fropi  an  ei^ecution  to  the  san* 
guinary  inflictions  of  the  knoot,  or  the^low  deaths  that' make  up 
the  eternal  living  obituary  of  the  Siberian  mines  ?  Nor  should  we 
forget  that  one  of  the  most  suspicious  benefits  of  despotic  power,  is 
apr^tence  to  make  wrongs  between  i^an  and  man  of  easy  atonero^ii(t. 
OHiis  plausible  lenity  m^y  be  indiflerence  to  the  welfare  of  those  who 
ought  to  be  more  anxiously  defended ;  or,  it  may  be  a  compromises 
of  policy  to  be  reniiss  in  avenging  the  mutual  wrongs  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  severe  ifi  its  own  cause;  fot however  cheap  penal  jus- 
tice may  have  been  in  Russia  for  private  injii^,  in  no  country  have 
offences  against  the  state  or  the  sovereigq  been  visited  wjth  more 
signal  and  unceremonious  rigour.  Upon  die  whole  we  expect  to  re* 
ceive  little  assistance  in  the  amendment  of  English  law  from  a 
'stiidv.of  the  Muscovijlnpandccts>  ' 

Whatever  the  law  chooses  to  make,  a  punishment,  becgmes,  so 
in  bctfM  the  maxim*  of  Montesquieivaud  copied  also  into  the  Im 

'      '' «  '  *  t —  ^      ■'  ■'    y  ■  ^  >  ,  ' 

*  Esprit  des  Lois,  Ur.  ri.  chap.  9. 
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Stracti(Hi8  of  the  Empress.  Montesqiueu  howevo;  was  far  from 
supposing  that  laws  could  be  kept  without  the  last  and  fatal  sanc^ 
tiou  to  enforce  them;  and  he  has  exposed  the  weakness  of  two  or 
three  of  the  Greek  Emperors  who  made  general  vows  and  resoiu* 
ti(Hi8*of  dispensing  with  it. 

Shame  and  civil  disabilities  are  among  the  best  resources  of  a 
penal  coder — but  we  must  take  care — ^for  the  law  cannot  absolutely 
create  feelings^  nor  make  a  punishment  of  that  which  mea  them- 
selves do  not  concur  in  making  such.  Those  who  sire  to  be  re*^ 
strained,  by  the  law^  nwst  be  first  considered ;  for  such  as  they  arei, 
auch  must  the  restraints  be.  If  they  are  men  who  laugh  at  the  con-* 
ventional  sway  of  opinion,  and  set  civil  life  at  defiance,  there  is  no 
resource  for  the  law,  but  in  those  feelii^s  which  men  camiot  re-^ 
nounce  at  will,  the  dread  of  pain,  labour,  and  death.  Wh^  the 
tigers  are  loose,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  bring  silken  cords  to  bind 
them.  Ineffectual  coercion  of  crimes  is  in  one  sense  even  worse 
than  impunity,  for  the  offender  i?  punished,  and  yet  the  peacefid 
citizen  not  protected,  which  is  the  end  of  punishment.  The  ma-'^ 
gistrate  himself  too  becomes  a  party  to  the  aggression,  wlien  he 
makes  crimes  a  mister  of  eligible  calculation  to  those  who  are  ready 
to  commit  them. 

If^  then,  a  revisal  of  our  criminal  law  should  take  place,  with 
the  view  of  making  it  more  temperate  in  its  enactment^  and  more 
correct  and  certain  in  the  application,  we  hope  the  interests  of  hu^ 
manity  will  be  placed  upon  the  same  foundation  with  the  public 
good.  The  theories  which  we  have  seen,  that  promised  to  gratify 
our  mind  with  some  prospect  of  an  improved  jurisprudence,  have 
only  amused  us  with  a  perverse  substitution  of  evil ;  and  given  us 
such  kind  of  satisfaction  as  the  exch^ge  of  too  much  'fierceness  in 
the  law  into  too  mucb\  boldness  in  crimes  was  likely  to  inspire. 
If  they  divested  the  magistrate  of  some  of  his  painful  and  invidious 
duties,  to  makejiim  appear  more  humane,  they  did  not^make  him 
appear  more  respectable  when,  by  the  abdication  of  his  trust,  he 
was  to  be  a  teuder-hearted  spectator  of  multiplied  disorders  and 
jniseries.  lu  listening  to  their  illusive  panegyrics,  upon  legal  and 
judicial  lenity,  we  liave  found  the  Utopian  dream  cruelly  disturbed 
by  the  cries  of  its  own  wtims. 

To  make  any  real  improvement  we  should  think  a  statesman  ought 
toset  aside  all  dieory^  and  begin  b^  assuming  nothing ;  that  he  ^ould 
call  before  him  an  account  of  each  law  as  it  is  now  adminstered ; 
die  prevalence  of  the  offence ;  ttie  habits  and  condition  of  those 
who  may  be  guilty  of  tt^or  affected  by  it;  and  after  consulting  the 
voice  erf  tbe  courts,  aa  expressed  in  their  practice,  as  well  as  the 
jadgment  of  individaals  who  sit  in  them,,  should  proceed  to  solicit 
19  behalf  of  mercy  such  coiKessiona  as  the  actual  state  of  the  coua* 
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try  w3l  admit  of,  and  the  senise  of  it  will  support.  He  must  work 
lu8  way  towards  improvement;  not  jump  at  it.  Such  humanity 
will  be  safe^  because  it  is  progressive ;  before  he  quits  the  footmg 
be  now  holds,  he  will  see  the  ground  on  which  he  is  to  plant  his 
next  step.  The*  present  vigour  and  force  of  the  laws  will  expe* 
rience  no  interruption,  but  continue  to  circulate  tlirough  (he  new 
channels  laid  for  them. 

In  recommending  a  method  less  airy  and  ostentatious  than  will 
^  content  the  spirit  of  those  who  wish  to  get  a  name  by  making  things 
better  on  a  lai^e  scale ;  if  there  be  any  good  sense  in  our  advice,  it 
must  be  taken  as  nearly  an  account  of  what  Sir  S.  Romilly  has^ 
done.  His  plan  is  tlie  model  we  iiave  been  desciibing.  He  began 
with  a  single  Jaw ;  a  very  old  one ;  so  old  indeed  that  it  was  time  fof 
it  to  be  taken  down,  having  stood  in  some  shape  as  a  capital  law  for 
a  thousand  years.  We  have  already  described  wh&t  it  was.  This 
piece  of  obsolete  and  injudicious  severity  being  reformed,  he  prch 
ceeded  next  to  three  statutes,  nearly  connected  with  each  other  in 
their  subject;  and  with  great  temper  of  inquiry,  and  after  a  dili* 
gent  examination  of  tlie  mode  in  which  they  had  been  exeaited^ 
submitted  them  to  repeal.  We  do  not  think  he  ^otild  have  selected 
three  more  meritorious  candidates  for  amendment.  But  that  is  not 
the  point  at  present;  what  we  wish  to  surest  is,  that  wliether  \u»  no* 
tions  be  right  or  wrong  as  to  what  he  wished  to  eiSect,  he  has  taken 
the  only  course  of  proceeding  we  ever  wish  to  see  followed ;  a  pa* 
tient  examination  of  his  subject,  and  a  single  and  temperate  effort 
^t  once. 

We  might  embellish  our  pages,  if  we  were  so-  inclined,  with 
many  forcible  quotations  from  I^ord  Bacon,  (who  had  planned  a 
revisal  of  our  laws,  and  has  drawq  an  idea  of  what  a  good  law  ought 
to  be,)  from  Stiernhook,  the  Swedish  Blackstone ;  from^  Sir  W« 
Blackstohe  himself;  and  from  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Bentbam 
on  the  Theory  of  Punishments  and  Rewards ;  to  illustrate  the  su- 
perior value  of  certainty  and  precision  in  laws  above  severity,  and 
expose  the  defects  of  those  legislators  who  have  spared  their  wis- 
dom, and  trusted  all  to  their  vigour.  But  we  shall  foi^bear  to  col- 
lect maxims  and  sentences;  jkerhaps  an  opportuiuty  will  occur. 
when  we  may  be  able  to  treat  those  points  more  fully  and  use&dly 
than  in  a  series  of  quotations. 

To  return  to  the  three  acts  we  have  been  speaking  of;  our  rea- 
ders will  observe  that  they  are  of  a  date  comparatively  recent  \ 
having  been  passed  in  the  reigns  of  W^illiam  the  Third,  Queen 
Anne,  and  George  tlie  Second.  The  firsts  two  are  levelled  at  of- 
fences which  were  capital  before,  but  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
clergy.  The  effect  of  the  acts,  therefore,  was  only  to  take  a:w&y. 
that  plea  of  general  grace,    llie  time  of  their  passing  seems-  te 
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mark  die  increase  of  our  wealth  and  commerciey  iivliicb  would  co|^ 
tribute  to  render  the  crimes  in  question  more  frequent,'  as'wheA  tne 
beeshavefiUedtheirhivei  the  wasps  will  be  there.  In  different 
stages  of  society  there  will  be  a  succession  of  new  crimes  to  exercise 
die  vigilance  of  die  law;  and  the  general  habits  and  state  of  the 
times  cannot  vary  faster  than  the  vices  produced  or  fostered  bj 
them.  In  a  ruder  age  the  violent  crimes  will  prevail ;  in  a'mord 
eivilized  one,  the  meaner.  We  rather  believe,  however,  diat  in  a 
rude  s^e  there  is  much  violence  and  baseness  joined  together ;  aS 
none  are  more  addict^  to  theft  and  sordid  cunning  than  savages  ; 
but  the  atrocities  t&row  the  humbler  vices  into  the  shade,  and  causd 
them  to  be  less  felt  in  their  own  age,  and  less  known  in  another. 
CSommerce  itself,  however,  is  the  &uitful  mother  of  the  ^mes  of 
theft  in  all  their  varieties ;  not  more  from  the  habit<)  it  bestows  (hart 
the  opportdnity  it  affords  to  that  offence.  It  pours  in  wealth  in  li 
^hape  the  most  convenient  for  phmdar.  TTie  rural  opulence  ot 
our  forefathers  was  not  completely  safe ;  still,  their  oaken  tabled 
and  their  wheat  ricki  could  not  be  carried  off  withanrt  some  trdu- 
Ue,  and  men  were  honest  because  pibperty  was  immoVtibte.'  But 
when  commerce  has  collected  togeUler the  enjoyments  of  fife,  ti'nd 
given  to  more  men  the  taste  than  the  means  of  them,  dishonesty  is 
whetted  by  all  it  sees,  and  by  ttie  ease  of  invading  it.  We  need  not 
wonder  at  the  activity  of  theft  when  we  look  at  the  accumulated 
riches  of  a  metropolis,  crowded  with  shops  and  houses  overflowins 
with  loosely-guarded  plenty ;  shops  where  trade  thrives  so  w^ 
that  the  owner  cannot  attend  to  his  customers  and  the  thief  at  thtf* 
same  time ;  and  houses  where  the  display  of  wealth  is  more  it 
fashion  than  the  economy  of  it.  In  New^te  biography,  perhaps; 
examples  might  be  found  of  a  man*s  setting  oat  perfectly  honest 
at  the  one  end  of  Cheapside  and  becoming  fit  for  a  prison  before  he 
reached  the  other.  The  circulating  force  Which  keeps  property  con- 
stantly afloat,  and  ready  to  fly  at  a  touch,  places  it  equally  m  the  way 
of  traffic  and  of  pillage.  To  be  ready  to  be  sold,  it  must  be  realty 
to  be  stolen.  To  protect  all  this  plenty,  and  especially  in  its  less 
divisions,  the  law  is  called  upon  to  exert  its  power.  The  small 
proprietor,  indeed,  could  hardly  be  called  the  owner  of  what  he 
enjoys  but  for  the  strong  hand  of  the  law.  His  inventories  and 
title  deeds  would  be  nothing  without  the  statute-book* 

That  there  was  too  much  zeal,  however,  in  the  legislature  when 
it  made  a  capital  offence  of  every  small  invasion  of  this  property, 
is  allowed  by  the  universal  disinclination  to  treat  it  as  such  at  the 
.present  day.  The  spontaneous  judgment  and  fieeling  of  the  courts 
have  corrected  the  law.  Our  attempt  has  been  to  .shew,  that  it 
would  be  expedient  for  the  law  now  to  fix  die  judgment  and  feeling 
of  the  courts. 
'    '  M  2  Abt. 
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A»T,  X.    CUVk  JfoTfA^i  ViJMtimagej  a  Romaunt.    By  Lori 
BjroQ.  410.  pp.  £26.    London^  Murray.  1812* 

TjjIT^E  have  been  in  general  much  griuified,  and  often  highly  de* 
^y  lighted^,  during  our  perusal  of  this  volume,  ^hich  containtiy 
besides  Uie  two  first  cantos  of  the  *  Pilgrimage/  and  thenotes  by 
^hich  they  are  accompanied^  a  few  smaUer  poems  of  considerable 
pierit;  together  with  an  Appendix,  commumcatfng  a  good  deal  of 
curioiu  information  concerning  tbue  present  state  of  literature  and 
language  in  modem  Greece.  The ,  principal  poem  is  styled  ^A 
Romaunt ;'  an  appellation,  perhiyps,  rather  too  quaint,  but  ,whiclit 
inasmuq^  as  it  has  been  always  used  with  a  considerable  latitude  of 
meaning,  and  may  be  considered  as  applicable  to  all  die  anomalous 
and  non-descript  classes  of  poetical  composition,  is  not  less  suited 
than  any  odier  title  to  designate  the  metrical  itineraiy  which  we 
are  aboiit  to  examine. . 

^Th#  scenes  attempted  to  be  sketched/  says  Lord  l^ron  in  his  pre* 
gure,  'are  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Epirus,  Acamania,  and  Ureece.  Here, 
for  the  presei^  the  poem  stops ;  its  reception  ^ili  determine  whether 
the  author  may  venture  to  conduct  his  readers  to  the  capital  of  the 
east,  through  Ionia  and  phrygia.  These  two  cantos  are  merely  experiv 
mental.  A  ficdtious  character  is  introduced  for  the  sake- of  giving 
some  connection  to  the  piece ;  which,  however,  makes  no  pretension 
to  regularity.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  friends  on  whose  opi- 
nions 1  set  a  high  value,  that  in  this  fictitious  character,  *  Childe  Harold/ 
1  may  incur  the  susfficion  of  having  intended  some  real  personage;  this' 
I  beg  leave,  once  for  all,  to  disclaim.  Harold  is  the  child  of  imaginar 
tion,  for  the  purpose  I  have  stated/ 

After  the  usual  invocation  to  the  muse,  the  supposed  traveller  is 
dius  introduced  to  our  acquaintance. 

II.      , 
*  Whilomc  In  Albion's  isle  tjiere  dwelt  a  youth 
Who  ne  in  virtue's  ways  did  take  delight, 
But  spent  his  days  in  riot  most  uncouth  ; 
And  vex'd  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  Night. 
Ah,  tne !  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wight, 
Sore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee ; 
Few  earthly  things  found  favour  in  his  sight 
Save  concubines  and  carnal  companie, 
And  flaunting  wassailers  of  high  and  low  degree! 

HI. 
.  '  Childe  Harold  was  he  htghx: — but  whence  his  name 

And  lineage  k>ng,  ft  suits  me  not  to  sav ; 
.    Suffice  it,  that  perchatKe  they  were  of  feme, 
And  had  been  glorious  in  another  day : 
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But  one  aad  losel  soils  «  name  for  aye^  , 

Howevermigbty  »T)  the  olden  tuue,  \ 

Nor  all  that  heralds  rajce  from  coffin*d  clay. 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  rhyme 
'    Can  bla:^on  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime/ 

.  This  descriptioa  is  contintied  througb  eight  more  stanzasi  for  thf 
purpose  of  exhibiting,  at  fulMeQgthy  this  si^^ar  child  of  prpfliga<^^ 
who  is  'chugged  with  pleasure/  and  driven,  ;at  once  by  the  '  ful^ 
ness  of  satiety,'  and  by  the  p^ngs  of  unrequited'  passion,  tp  seek  rej* 
lief  from  the  intolerable  tediousness  anc)  monotony  of  life,  in  volun- 
tai^  exile.  To  quit  the  c<Hupanio^s  of  his  debaucheries  required 
little  effort ;  J&ut  he  quitted  with  the  same  abruptness  a  m^other  and 
^  sister,  for  whom  he  felt  a  sincere  affection* 

■    .  X.         ;     ■  ■  "  '  . 

,  *  Yet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast  of  steel ; 

Ye,  who  have  known  what  His  to  doat  upon 
A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 
Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  M>  heiL* 

These  lines  will  prpbably  recal  to  the  memory  of  our  readers  the 
pathetic  passage  in  Virgil  where  Eutyalus  makes  mention  of  his 
mother. 

Hanc  ego  nunc  ignaram  hujus  quodcunque  pericU  eitt 

Inque  salutatam  linquo:  nox,  et  tua  testis 

Dextera,  qood  nequeamiacrymas  perferre  parent^.    , 

Childe Harold  now  embarks;  and  having  soon  lost  sight  of  land, 
seizes  his  harp,  and  composes  a  lay  of  ^  Good  VtghV  to  his  native 
country.  *  On  the  fifth  day  he  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and 
the  city  ^f  lisbon,  whose  '  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide  which 
poets  vainly  pave  widi'  sdnds  of  sold,'  inspires  him  with  delight, 
nearly  equal  to  the  disgust  with  which  he  afterwards  cotitemplated 
the  filth  of  its  interior,,  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants ;  then  de* 
graded  by  a  weak  government,  and  evincing  no  symptoms  of  that 
noble  energy,  by  which  they  have  latterly  been  distinffuished.  But 
it  is  die  ^  glorious  Edeu'  ef  Cintra  which  calls  forth  his  warmest 
admiration. 

XIX. 

*  The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown'd. 
The  cork  trees  hoar  that,  clothe  the  ska^ggy  steep. 
The  mountain  Q|t09s  by  scorching  skies  imbrown'd. 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  mtut  weep. 
The  tender  azure  pf  the  unruffled  deep. 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough, 
The  toiprents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leapi 
The  ^ne  on  high,  the  willow  brancn  below, 
Mix'd  in  one  mighty^^ttie,  vi^  varied  beaufy  glow-' 
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The  buildings  that  add  sptendoor  to  this  sylvan  scenery  are  next 
described;  and  Childe  Harokl,  ivho,  Kke  Voltaire's  Pococurante^  is 
often  disposed  to  be  sarcastic,  takes  care  to  remind  us  of  the  cele- 
brated Cuitra  convention,  and  ascribes  to  a  wicked  fiend,  inhabiting 
the  castle  of  Marialva,  the  absurdities  of  that  martial  synod,  who 
i^er.e  so  eager  to  throw  away  their  hard-earned  lauras  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hooding  themselves  in  the '  fool's  cap'  of  diplomacy. 
'  After  casting  one  look  at  the  palace  of  Mafra,  the  restless- 
Harold  proceeds  in  his  devious  wanderings. 

*  Though  sluggards  deem  it  but  a  foolish  chace, 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair, 
The  toilsome  way,  and  ions,  long  lea^e  to  trace ; 
Oh !  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air. 
And  life,  that  bloated  Ease  can  never  hope  to  share  T 
In  passii^from  the  Portugueze  to  the  Spanish  territory,  he  is 
somewhat  disappointed,  by  the  smallneas  of  uie  stream  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  two  nations^  so  Icmg  disunited  by  their  reci- 
procal animonty. 

XXXIV. 
<But  ere  the  niingling  bounds  have  far  been  pass'd. 
Dark  Guadiana  rolls  his  power  along 
Ip  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast, 
So  noted  ancient  roundelavs  among. 
Whilome  upon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 
Of  Moor  and  knight,  in  mailed  splendour  drest ; 
Here  ceas*d  the  swift  their  race,  here  punk  the  strong ;  ^ 
The  Paynim  turban  and  the  Christian  crest  ' 
Mix'd  on  the^bleediqg  stream,  by  floating  hosts  oppressed. 
XXXV. 
Oh  lonely  Spain!  renown'd,  romantic  land ! 
Whf^re  is  that  standard  which  Pela^io  bore. 
When  Cava's*  traitor^ire  first  call'd  the  band 
That  dy*d  ^hv  mountain  streams  with  Gothic  gore? 

*  ^    *   Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore 
V       .     Wav'd  o'er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale, 

'       And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  shore? 

Red  gleam'd  the  cross,  and  waned  the  crescent  pale. 
While  Afric's  echoes  thrilFd  w{th'!Moorish  matrons'  wai). 

XXXVI. 

Teems  not  each  ditty  with'the  glorious  tale  ? 
Ah !  such,  alas !  the  hero's  amplest  fate ! 
Whea  granite  moulders  and  when  recoids  ftt?, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  liis  dabibus  date. 

*  '  Count  Jufian's  daughter,  the  Hden  ttt  Spain.     Ftelaeius  preserved  his  independetice 
l» the  fastnesses  of  the  Astutfai,  and thedesoendantii of  his  ibllowef^ after  some  oen<« 
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Prkie !  bend  thine  eye  from  hoaven  to  thine  estate  ; 

See  bow  the  Mighty  shrink  into  a  song  I 
Can  Volume,  Pillar,  Pile  preserve  the  great  ? 
Or  must  thou  tmst  Tradition^  simple  tongue, 
When  Flitttery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  History  does  thee  wron^? 

.   xxxvif.  ,        : 

Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spain !  awake!  advance ! 
Lo !  Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries. 
But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  knee, 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies; 
Now  on  the  smoke  of  blaring  bolts  she  flies, 
And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yon  engine's  roar : 
III  every  peal-sbe  calls — *  Awake!  arise!' 
Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yore» 
When  het  war-song  was  heari  on  Andalusia's  shore?' 

These  animated  lines,  and  a  most  terrific  description  of  the  ge- 
nius of  battle  which  follows  them,  aie  naturally  dictated  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  traveller  at  the  camp  of  the  allies,  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle  of  Talavera ;  and  he  pays  a  willing  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
splendid  and  orderly  array  of  the  contending  armies ;  but  in  his  re- 
flections oii  these  sanguinary  contests,  the  libertine  Childe  appea];8  to 
be  a  true  disciple  of  Falstaff ;  and  speeds  to  Seville,  where  he 
finds  the  inhabitants  rioting  in  pleasure,  with  as  much  security,  as  if 
the  defeat  of  Dupont's  army  had  crippled  the  French  power,  and 
rendered  the  Morena  impervious  to  future  invasion.  At  Seville 
he  beholds  the  illustrious  maid  of  Saragoza.  It  certainly  is  one  of 
the  miracles  produced  by  the  Spanish  revolution,  that 

*  She  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a  scar  . 

Appall'd,  an  owlef  s  larum  chill'd  with  dread. 
Now  views  the  column^scattering  bay'iiet  jar, 
The  falchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 
Stalks  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mars  might  quake  to  tread;*  • 

and  the  miracle  is,  in  this  case,  rendered  much  more  impressive  by 
the  personal  charms  of  the  heroine.  Childe  Harold  therefore  8tir«- 
veys,  with  much#complacency,  her  fairy  form — ^her  graceful  step— ^ 
IstT  dazzling  black  eyes,,  and  glowing  complection ;  but  having  no 
predilection  for  Amazon  beauties,  is  anxious  to  escidpate  this  pa- 
ragon of  Spain,  as  well  as  her  countrywomen,  from  any  deficiency 
in  the,  '  witching  arts  of  love,'  observing  that  when  tiiey  mix  in  4^e 
ruder  scenes  of  war, 

'  'Tis  but  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  dove 
Pecking  the  hand  that  hoveis  o'er  her  mate/  .      ^^ 

The  fascinations  of  young  females  are,  naturally  enou^,  the 
favourite  theme  of  young  poets ;  but  the  minstrel  of  Childe  Harold, 
aware  that  some  of  his  readei  s  may  posnbly  be  o}def  than  himself 
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1>^  very  juxliciously  vaspended  his  descrifHion  of  die  'dark  glancing 
dwghten'  of  Aodalueia^  for  tbe  purpose  of  saying  a  few  wotds  to 
Mount  Parnassus,  at  whose  foot  ins  we  learn  from  a  note  at  the 
|>ottQin  of  the  page)  be  was  actually  writin^^  ^pd  ^hom  he  ^nse* 
fluently  addressed  as  seen, 

*  Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay, 
But  soaring  snow-clad  through  his  native  sky, 
In  t()e  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty/ 

•  '  "       f  *  *  •  « 

l.xir. 

f  Hjsppier  in  this  than  mightiest  l^ardshave  been. 
Whose  fate  to  distant  homes  coniinM  their  lot. 
Shall  J  unmov'd  heboid  the  halbw'd  scene, 
Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not  f 
Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot. 
And  thou,  the  Muses' seat,  art  now  their  grave ! 
Some  gentle  spirit  stiU  pervades  the  spot, 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  t|ie  cave, 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious  wave, 

LXIIL 
Of  thee  herf3aft|Br. — Eyen  amidst  my  straiu 
I  turn*d  aside  to  pay  my  hofnage  here ; 
Forgot  the  land,  the  sohs,  thp  maids  of  Spain  | 
Jier  fate,  to  every  freehofn  bosom  dear, 
And  hail-d  thee,  not  perchance  without  a  tear. 
Now  to  my  theme — but  from  thy  holy  haunt 
Let  me  some  remnant,  some  memorial  bear ; 
Yield  me  one  leaf  of  Daphne's  deathless  plant, 
Nor  let  thy  votary's  hope  be  deem'd  an  idle  vaunt. 

J.X1V. 
But  ne^er  didst  thou,  fair  Mount  1  when  Greece  was  young,^ 
See  round  thy  giant  base  a  brighter  choir. 
Nor  e'er  did  Delphi,  when  hef  priestess  sung 
The  Pythian  hymn  with  more  than  mortal  fire, 
Behold  a  train  more  fitting  to  inspire 
The  song  of  love,  than  Andalusia's  maids, 
Nurst  in  the  glowing  lap  o^  soft  desire  : — 
Ah !  that  to  these  were  given  such  peaceful  shades 
As^Greece  can  still  bestow,  though  glory  fiy  her  glades/^— p.  40. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  join  in  the  prayers  of  the  last  couplet,  if 
it  be  true,  as  the  poet  proceeds  to  assure  us,  that  Venus,  shnce  the 
decarjT  of  her  Paphian  temple,  has  taken  possession  of  the  city  of 
Cidiz»  wbere  her  votaries  are  at  present  very  ill  provided  with  diose 
^Maecfiil  shades'  which  they  would  find  by  emigrating  into  Ghreece. 
They^  therefore,  annise  themselves  as  well  as  they  can^with  procesr 
^W$,  and  with  buii-feasts,  (in  the  poetical  description  of  which  we 
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hme'  fowKl  more  pl^tstire  than  we  probably  abould  haVeeacperietKed 
in  cmteiBplatbig  the  reality;)  and  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  ChiMe  Harold,  who,  diough  *  pleatuee's  palledt 
victjoi/  on  whose  *  faded  brow'  was  written,  *  corsed  Caia*«  unrtat* 
iog  doom/  was  induced  to  *  pour  forth  an  unpremoditeted  lay/  of 
some  leii^y  in  honour  of  a  certain  bewitdung  Inez.  He  then 
prepares  to  embark  at  Cadiz,  and  bids  adieu  to  bia  favourite  cily^ 
where 

< all  were  noble,  save  nobility^ 

None  hugg'd  a  conqueror^  chains,  save  faikn  chifalry  t 

LXXXVI. 

'  Such  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and  strange  her  fate ! 
They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free ; 
A  kingless  people  for  a  nerveless  state, 
Her  vassals  combat  when  their  chieftains  flee, 
True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  treachery : 
Fond  of  a  land  which  gave  them  nought  but  life, 
Pride  points  the  path  t|iat  leads  to  liberty, 
Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife, 
War,  war  '^  stiJJ  the  cry,  **  War  even  Jq  tl^e  knife  !** 

The  same  train  of  reflections  is  pursued  through  a  few  mora 
stanzas,  and  the  first  caiito  ptoses  with  a  pathetic  address  to  ^ 
young  military  friend^  whose  death  was  occasion^  by  ^  f^^ver  at 
Coiinbra. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  Canto^  we  find  the  foUoW'* 
IPg  apostrophe^  to  the  ruins  of  Athens : 

II. 

[  Ancient  of  days !  august  Athena !  where, 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might  ?  thy  grand  in  soul  ? 
Gone — ^glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were, 
First  in  the  force  that  led  to  glory's  goal, 
They  won,  and  pass'd  away — irtnis  the  whole  ? 
A  school-boy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour ! 
The  warrior^s  weapon,  and  the  sophbt's  stole 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  mouldering  tower, 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  grey  flits  the  shade  of  power/ — p.  62^ 

The  poet  is  thus  naturally  led  into  a  long  train  of  reflections  on 
^  decay  to  whiph  the  noblest  works  of  human  industry  and  genius, 
are  |iece$sarily  exposed ;  and  on  the  blindness,  the  arroganee,  the 
I>erversity  of  conquerors,  who  so  often  anticipate  the  ravages  of 
time,  and  doom  theses  monuments  to^  premature  destruction.  He 
then  inveighs,  with  great  vehemence,  against  the  whole  tribe  of 
collectors,  who  baying  purchased  from  the  stupid  and  sordid  oflicers^ 

*  "  War  to  the  knife/'    falafox^i  ausvfer  to  the  French  g^ienil  ftt  the  (Meg?  of. 
Sorafoza,*  '.  , 
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of  the  Turkish  govanmenty  a  general  right  of  ^  devastatton,  have 
proceeded  to  dehce,  aad  are  daily  defaciBg^  the  beautifttl  specimena 
of  Grecian  architecture,  by  removing  and  carrying  off  the  bas-reliefe 
and  other  omamentr^  from  tlie  ruined  temples  of  Athens.  Amongst 
diese  minor  plunderers,  the  most  prominent  object  of  the  poet'ft 
sarcasms,  is  Lord  Elgin,  who  is  very  plainly  designated  in  tlie  text, 
and  actuaUy  named  m  the  4iotes ;  and  it  is  only,  when  the  shafts  of 
his  ridicule  are  exhausted,  that  Lord  Byron  is  at  leisure  to  think  of 
his  imaginary  pilgrim,  who  had  embarked  at  Cadiz  on  board  of  a 
frigate,  and  whose  voyage  is  described  in  the^  following  spirited 
and  beautiful  stanzas. 

XVIL 
*  Me  that  has  sail'd  upon  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Has  view'd  at  times,  1  ween,  a  full  fair  sight; 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeije  may  be,  , 

>    The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate. tight; 
Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right, 
The  glorious  main  expanding  oer  the  bow. 
The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flighty 
1^  The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now, 

So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 
XVIII. 
And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within! 
The  well  reev'd  guns,  the  netted  canopy,* 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din. 
When,  at  a  wor^,  the  tops  are  mann'd  on  high ; 
Hark  to  the  boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry ! 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle  glides ; 
Or  school-fboy  midshipman  that  statiding  by, 
Strains  hii  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides, 
And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 
XIX. 
White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain, 
Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  Lieutenant  walks. ' 
Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remam. 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks. 
Silent  and  fear'd  by  ail — not  oft  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  fame:  but  Britons  rarely  swerve 
From  law,  however  stern,  which  tends  their  strength  to  nerve. 
XX. 
Blow !  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale ! 
Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  his  lessening  ray ;     ' 
Then  must  the  penant-bearer  slacken  sail. 
That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 

*  *  The  netting  to  prevent  blocks  or  splinters  from  falling  on  deck  during  action.' 

Ah, 
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\  Ah,  griev^tDce  lorcfl  aadlUdM xhril  dekj, 
.  To  wfifte  w  «luggjfih  bulks  dm  sweetest  breese ! 
What  leagues  are  lost  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas. 
The  flapping  sail  naul'd  down  to  halt  for  logs  like  these ! 

XXI!. 
Through  Calpe's  straits  survey  the  stcepy  shore, 
Europe  and  Afrit  on  each  other  gase ! 
Lands  of  the  dark^*d  Maid  and  dusky  Moor, 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate's-  hnse : 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shoiie  she  pbiys*    •    .    * 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown, 
Distinct  &ou^h  darkening  with  her  waning  phase ; 
But  Mauritania's  giant  shadows  frown. 
From  mountain  cliff  to  coast  descending  sombre  dowQ. 

XXV. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwelli 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely  been; 
To  climbuthe  trackless  mountain  all  unseen. 
With  the  wild  flock  that  nerer  needs  a  fold; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  iatls  lo  lean ; 
This  is  not  solitude ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  nature's  charms,  and  see  her  stores  unrolled. 

XXVI. 

But  midst  the  crowd,  the  bom,  the  shock  of  men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along  the  world's  tii^d  deniaen. 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  Mess ; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  dbtress! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued. 
If  we  were  not,^  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flattered,  follow'd,  sought,  and  sued; 
This  is  to  be  alone;  this,  this  is  solitude ! 

XXVII. 
Pass  we  the  long  unvarying  course,  the  track 
Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a  trace  behind ; 
Pass*we  the  calm,  the  gale,  the  change,  the  tack, 
And  each  well  known  caprice  of  wave  and  wind; 
Pass  we  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 
Coop'd  in  their  winged  Sea-girt  citadel ; 
The  foul,  the  ^r,  the  eoolrary,  thb  kind, 
As  breeaes  rise  and  fall,  the  biUewssweH,   - 
Till  on  some  jocund  nakonk---4i^  laftd !  aad  Ktl  is  well.'—- p.  74. 

We 
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We  are  then  mfonnedy  that  the  iiland  of  Gdza  was  once  the 
abode  of  Calypso;  that  it  possesses^a  safe  harbour;  but  that  it  is 
still  as  dangerous  as  ever  to  tender  hearted  travellers,  being  the  re- 
sidence of  a  certain  fascinating  female,  called  Florence,  whose  at- 
tractions, even  Childe  Harold,  steeled  as  he  was  against  the  charms 
of  beauty  and  coquetry,  was  scarcely  able  to  resist.  He  proceeds 
however,  on  his  voyage,  passes  the  barren  island  of  Ithaca,  comes 
in  sight  of  the  Leucadian  promontory,  indulges  in  some  mel^* 
choly  musings  oii  the  death  of  Sappho,  and  disembarking  on  the 
coast  of  theMorea^  continues  his  pMgnmage  by  land  to  Yanina,  the 
capital  of  Albania  and  of  all  modem  Greece/  and  residence  of  the 
celebrated  Ali  Pacha.  The  magnificence  of  the  surrounding 
landscape  IS  thus  described : 

XLVII. 
*  Monastic  Zitza !  from  thy  shady  brow,    ^  * 

Thou  small,  but  favoured  spot  of  holy  graund ! 
Where'i^rwe  gaiBe,-iatround,  abov^,  below, 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magie  charms  are  found ! 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  a:bound, 
And  bluest  «kies  that  harmonize  the  whole : 
Beneath,  the  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volum'd  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those. hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please  thesouL 

XLVin. 
Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hilf. 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  nigh 
Hosing  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still, 
Might  well  itself  be  deem'd  of  dignity. 
The  consent's  white  walls. glisten  fi»r  on  high : 
Here  dwells  the  caloyer,*  nor  rude  is  he. 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer;  the  passer  by 
Is  welcome  still ;  nor  heedless  will  he  flee^ 
From  hence,  if  Ke  delight  kind  nature's  sheen" to  see. 

JCLIX. 
Here  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest, 
Fresh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees; 
Here  winds  pf  gentlest  wing  will  fan  his  breast. 
From  heaven  itself  we  may  inhale  the  breese : 
The  plain  is  far  beneath^-oh !  let  him  seize 
Pure  pleasure  while  h^  can ;  the  scorchitg  ray 
Here  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease : 
Then  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay, 
And  gaae,  votir'd,  the  mora,  the  noon,  the  eve  awayt'— p.  $S^ 
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^  Ali  was  at  this  time  engaged  iit  a  military  expedition  at  some 
distance  from  his  capital ;  a  circumstauce  ivfaich  afforded  Childe 
Harold  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  die  divernified  scenery  of  a 
camp^  occupi^jd  by  a  mixed  soldiery  of  Albanians,  Turks  and 
Tartars,  and  by  a  still  more  various  multitude  of  attendants  on  the 
army;  and  at  the  same  time,  of  beholding  the  tevribte  chieftain 
whose  friendship  is  courted  by  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of 
Christendom,  and  whose  influence  awes  the  councils  of  the  Otto- 
Hian  empire*  The  mild  and  venerable  couut^nance,  and  courteous 
demeanour  of  this  aged  warrior,  are  represented  (and  we  believe 
with  great  truth)  as  concealing  a  character  disgraced  by  the  excess, 
of  lust,^varice,  and  cruelty,  yet  calculated  to  secure  the  affections 
as  well  as  the  obedience  of  the  wild  mountaineers  whom  he  com-* 
mands,  by  intrepid  courage,  considerable  military  skill,  and  con* 
suqpmate  policy.  His  head^quarters  being  at  this  time  at  Tepaleni, 
his  favourite  and  splendid  country-residence,  Ohilde  Harold's 
icuriosity  was  here  gratified,  by  a  sight  of  all  the  magnificent  baubles, 
with  which  the  eastern  potentates  are  encompass^  in  their  solitary 
retirement ;  but  he  is  soon  disgusted  with  the  contemplation  of  a  mode 
of  life  chequered  only  by  the  alternations  of  harassing  fatigue  and  mo- 
notonous insipidity;  and  again  sets  off,  to  explore  the  wild  moun«« 
tains  of  Albania,  and  to  examine  the  manners  of  its  untutored  inhabi- 
tants. Tlieir  valour,  their  independent  spirit,  and  love  of  their  coun- 
try, were  well  known  to  him  by  common  report ;  but  tliese  virtues 
were  said  to  be  accompanied  by  a  gloomy  and  undiscriminating 
ferocity.  An  accident,  however,  during  one  of  his  excursions, 
having  thrown  him  into  their  power,  he  found  amongst  them  shelter 
and  protection,  and  the  kindest  hospitality.  He  partakes  of  their 
'  humble  fare ;  is  guarded  by  their  unbouglit  vigilance ;  and  during  a 
Journey  which  would  not  only  have  been  hazardous,  but  even  im- 
practicable, without  their  assistance,  is  amused  by  the  spectacle 
of  their  favourite  pastime,  the  Pyrrhic  danci ;  which  it  seems  still 
survives  amongst  these  niaitial  tribes,  and  still  animates  them  to  a  re- 
petition of  those  enterprizes,  of  which  it  exliibits  the  representation. 
A  translated  specimen  of  one  of  the  choral  songs  which  usually 
accompany  this  dance,  is  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  poem,  and 
we  here  lose  sight  of  Childe  Harold ;  the  remainder  of  the  canto 
being  occupied,  partly  by  reflections  on  the  present  degraded  state 
of  Greece,  and  partly  by  a  melancholy  retrospect  of  the  domestic 
calamities,  which  have  deprived  the  author  of  those,  whose  afiec- 
tionate  greetings,  after  his  return  from  his  travels,  he  had  most 
fondly  anticipated.  From  the  former  claSs  we  select  the  following 
stanaas,  with  which  w«  shall  close  our  extracts. 

LXIU 
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LXXII. 

*  Fair  Greece!  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  ! 

Immortal,  though  no  more;  though  fallen,  great! 

Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scattered  children  foifth^ 

And  long  acciistom'd  bondage  uncreate  ? 

Not  such  thy  sons  who  whiloroe  did  await. 

The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom, 

In  bleak  Thermopylae's  sepulchral  strait —  , 

Oh!  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 
Leap  from  Eurotas*  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the  tomb  ? 
LXXIII. 

Spirit  of  freedom !  when  on  Phyle's  brow* 

Thou  sat'st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 

Couldst  thou  forebode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 

Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain  ? 

Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain. 

But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o'er  thy  land; 

Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain, 

Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand. 
From  birth  till  death  enslav'd;  in  word,  in  deed  umnann'd. 
LXXV. 

Hereditary  bondsmen  I  know  ye  not 

M*ho  would  be  free  thc;mselve3  must  strike  the  blow? 

By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought? 

Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye?  no!  t 

True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilei*s  low. 

But  not  for  you  will  Freedom's  altars  flame. 

Shades  of  the  Helots !  triumph  o'er  your  foe ! 

Greece !  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  siime ; 
Thy  glorious  day  is  o'er,  but  not  thine  years  of  shame.  • 
LXXVI. 

When  riseth  Lacedemon's  hardihood. 

When  Thebes  Epaminonc^as  rears  again, 

When  Athens*! children  are  with  arts  endued. 

When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men, 

Then  mayst  thou  be  restored ;  but  not  till  then. 

A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state  ; 

An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust:  and  when 

Can  man  its  shatter'd  splendour  renovate, 
Recal  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and  Fate? 

LXXIX. 

Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild. 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields, 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smil'd, 
And  still  his  honTed  wealth  Hymettus  yields ; 

♦  *  Ph^le,  whibh  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  Athen.i,  has  still  considerable  rcmaini; 
it  iras  seized  by  Thrasvbulus  previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty.' 

There 
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There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragmnt  fortress  buiidSy 
The  freebom  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  mai*bles  glare: 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fails,  but  Nature  still  is  fair.' — p.  104, 

The  foregoing  sketch,  slight  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  may  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  a  few  general  observations  on  the  nature  of  this 
\v6rk,  which  we  are  desirous  of  submitting  to  our  readers,  before 
we  proceed  to  a  minute  and  particular  comment  on  the  sentiments^ 
or  language,  or  versification. 

We  believe  that  few  books  are  so  extensively  read  and  admired! 
as  those  which  contain  tlie  narratives  of  intelligent  travellers.     Ii)- 
deed,  the  greater  part  of  every  commmnty  are  confined,  either  by 
necessity  or  indolence,  to  a  very  narrow  space  on  the  globe,  and 
are  naturally  eager  to  contemplate,  in  description  lat  least,  that  end* 

^  less  variety  of  new  and  cuirioiis  objects  which  a  viut  to  distant 
countries  and  climates  is  known  to  iiimish,  and  of  wbich  only  a 
very  limited  portion  can  be  accessible  to  the  moat  enterprising  indi- 
vidual. If,  ^en^  this  species  of  information  be  so  attractive  vrhen 
conveyed  in  prose,  and  sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  very 
dull  prose,  by  what  accident  bUs  it  happened  that  no  English  poet 
before  Lord  Byron  has  thought  fit  to  employ  his  talents  on  a  sub«- 

Ject  so  obviously  wdl  suited  to  their  display  ?  This  inadvertence,  if  ' 
such  it  be,  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  the  supposed  dearth 
of  epic  subjects  has  been,  during  many  years,  the  only  apparent 
impediment  to  the  almost  infinite  multiplication  of  epic  poems. 
If  It  be  supposed  that  the  followers  of  the  muse  have  not  carelessly 
overlooked,  but  intentionally  rejected  the  materials  offered  by  a  tra^n 
^eller^s  journal  as '  too  anomalous  to  be  employed  in  a  regula/  and 
grand  composition,  vC'e  answer  that  Homer  was  of  a  different  opi<^ 
nion,  and  that  the  Odyssey  is  formed  of.esactly  such  materials.  It 
is  true  that  of  the  two  great  epic  poems  which  Homer  has  be- 
queathed to  the  M'orld,  the  Iliad  is  generally  preferred  as  th^e  noblest 
monument  of  his  geriius ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Iliad  is 
therefore  the  properest  model  for  imitation;  because  the  modern 
poet  does  not  possess  the  privilege  of  conferring  sublimity  on  the 
squabbles  of  two  rival  chiefs,  or  on  the  exploits  performed  during 
a  siege,  by  calling  in  the  habitual  intervention  of  Heaven ; — whereas 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Odyssey  still  remains  and  must  ever 
remain  at  his  disposal. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Lord  Byron  ever  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  write  an  epic  poeni ;  but  we  conceive  that  the  sul:yect,  which 
be  selected^  b  perfectly,  suited  to  such  a  purpose;  that  the  founda- 
tion whibh  he  has  laid  is  sufficiently  solid,  and  his  materials  suffi- 
ciently ampl^  for'  the  most  magnificent  superstructure;  but  we 
doubt  Aether  ii^s  pkn  b«  well  conceived,  and  we  are  by  no.  means 
,.  disposed 
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disposed  to  applaud,  in  every  instance,  the  selection  of  his  orna- 
ments. 

Of  the  plan  indeed  we  are  unable  to  speak  with  perfect  confidence, 
because  it  has  not  been  at  all  developed  in  the  two  cantos  which  are 
now  given  to  the  public ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  '  Childe 
Harold/ whom  we  suppose,  in  consequence  ofthe  author's  positive 
assurance,  to  be  a  mere  cr^ture  ofthe  imagination,  is  so  far  from 
effecting  the  object  for  which  he  is  introduced,  and  *  giving  some 
connection  to  die  piece/  that  he  only  tends  to  embarrass  and  obscure 
it.  We  are  told,  however,  that  '  friends,  on  whose  opinions  Lord 
Byron  sets  a  high  value,'  have  suggested  to  him  that  he  might  be 
'  suspected'  of  lutving  sketched  in  bis  hero  a  portrait  of  real  life ;  a 
suspicion  for  which,  he  says,  '  in  some  very  trivial  particulars  there 
might  be  grounds ;  but  in  the  main  points  /  hope  none  whatever/ 
Now  if  he  was  so  anxious  to  repel  a  suspicion  which  had  occurred 
to  friends,  on  whom  he  set  a  high  value ;  if  he  was  conscious  that 
the  imaginary  traveller,  whom,  from  an  unwillingness  to  appear  as 
the  hero  of  his  own  tale,  he  had  substituted  for  himself,  was  so  uu- 
amiable ;  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  his  motives  for  choosing  such 
a  representative.  If,  for  the  completion  of  some  design  which  has 
not  yet  appeared,  but  which  is  to  be  effected  in  the  sequel  of  the 
.^ioem,  it  was  necessary  to  unite,  in  the  person  of  the  pilgrim,  the 
eager  curiosity  ^f  youdi  with  the  fastidiousness  of  a  sated  libertine^ 
why  revert  to  the  rude  and  simple  ages  of  chivalry  in  search  of  a 
character  which  can  only  exist  in  an  age  of  vicious  refinement  ? 
^gain,  if  this  apparent  absurdity  was  unavoidable ;  if  the '  Childe/ 
ami  '  the  little  page,', and  die  ^  staunch  yeoman,'  whom  the  Childe 
addresses  in  bis  farewell  to  his  native  land,  could  not  be  spared, 
why  is  this  group  of  antiques  sent  on  a  journey  through  Portugal 
and  Spain,  during  the  interval  between  the  convention  of  Cintra 
and  the  battle  of  Talavera  ? 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  this  anachroni^n,  being  convenient, 
is  in  some  measure  pardonable ;  and  that  the  other  inconsistencies 
which  we  have  pointed  out  do  not,  after  all,  detract  much  from  the 
general  effect  ofthe  poem.  But  we  answer  that  such  inconsbten- 
cies  appear  to  us  to  be  perfectly  needless  ;  that  they  may  be  easily 
removed ;  and  that  th^  are  by  no  means  innocent  if  they  have  led 
Lord  Byron  (as  we  suspect)  to  adopt  that  motley  mixture  of  obso« 
lete  and  modem  phraseology  by  which  the  ease  and  elegance  of  his 
verses  are  often  ^jured,  and  to  degrade  the  character  of  his  work 
by  the  insertion  of  some  passages  which  will  probably  give  offence- 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  his  readers. 

The  metre  adopted  throughout  this  *  Romannt'  is  the  stana  of 
Spencer ;  and  we  admit  that,  for  every  ancient  wopd  empl<^ed  by 
the  modern  poet,  the  authority  of  Spencer  may  be  pleaded.  But 
we  think  that  to  intersperae  such  words  as  «e.  tsoe.  fe&e,  ue,  losdiy 
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eldy  &c.  amidst  the  richest  decorations  of  modem  language^  is  to 
patch  embroidery  with  rags.  Even  if  these  words  had  not  been  re- 
placed by  any  substitutes,  and  if  they-were  always  correctly  inserted^ 
their  uncouth  appearance  would  be  displeasing ;  but  Lord  Byron 
.  is  not  always  correct  in  his  use  of  them.  For  instance,  when  he 
says,  (Canto  I.  st  67.) 

*  Devices  quaint,  and  Frolics  ever  new, 
Tread  on  each  other's  kibes,*  — - 

it  must  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  mean  to  personify  devices^  and 
frolics  for  the  purpose  of  afflicting  them  with  chilblains.  When^ 
again,  in  describing  Ali  Pacha,  he  censures  (C.  IL  St.  62.) 

* those  ne'er  forgotten  acts  of  ruth 

Beseeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 

In  years,  that  mark  him  With  a  tyger's  tooth,'  &c. 

it  is  plain  that  the  noble  lord  must  have  considered  *  ruth'  as  sjr* 
nonymous,  not  with  pity,  but  with  cruelty.  In  a  third  instance 
where  we  are  told  that  *  Childe  Harold  had  a  mother,  the  equi- 
vocal meaning  of  the  first  word  has  evidently  a  ludicrous  effect, 
which  could  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of  our  author  whilst 
writing  in  the  language  of  his  own  day.  On  such  errprs  as  these, 
however,  which  obviously  originate,  not  in  any  want  of  genius,  but 
in  accidental  heedlessness,  we  do  not  mean  to  lay  any  stress ;  we 
complain  only  of  the  habitual  negligence,  of  the  frequent  laxity  of 
expression— of  the  feieble  or  dissonant  rhymes  which  almost  always 
disfigure  a  too  close  imitation  of  the  language  of  our  early  poets, 
and  of  which  we  think  that  the  work  before  us  offers  too  many  ex- 
amples. 

.  Spencer,  it  must  be  observed,  is  always  consistent.  He  lived  at 
a  time  when  pedantry  was  the  prevailing  fault,  not  of  the  sedentary 
and  studious,  but  of  the  flighty  and  illiterate ;  when  daily  attempts 
were  made  to  introduce  into  our  vocabulary  the  mangled  elements 
of  the  more  sonorous  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  when 
this  anomalous  jargon  was  hailed,  by  many  of  his  conteihporaries, 
as  a  model  of  melody  and  refinement.  Anxious  to  preserve  the 
piirity  and  simplicity  of  his  native  tongue,  the  [  well  of  English 
undefiled,'he  appealed  from  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  court  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  nation  at  large :  he  thought  that  significant  words 
were  not  degraded  by  passing  through  the  lips  of  the.  vulgar ;  his 
principal  aim  was  to  be  gaierally  intelligible :  he  fonned  his  style 
on  the  homely  models  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by. pre* 
ceding  writers,  and  trusted  to  his  own  genius  for  the  supply  of  the 
necessary  embellishments.  The  extent  of  that  genius  is  displayed 
in  the  extraordinary  variety  and  elegance  of  the  decorations,  thus 
cpmposed  from  the  most  common  materials.  Spencer  was  in 
.     vpL.  VII.  NO.  XIII. ,  N  England, 
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JSnglandy  as  La  Fontaine  »  France^  the  €reat(Mr8  of  that  style  which 
our  neighbours  have  so  aptly  denominated  ^  le  gtore  naif.*  The 
flowers  whidi  he  scatters  over  his  subject  are,  indeed,  all  of  native 
gi*owth :  and  they  have  a  life  and,  fragrance  which  is  not  always 
found  in  those  more  gaudy  exotics^  imported  by  succeeding  poets, 
with  which  our  language  has  been  enriched  and  perliaps  overloaded. 
Hence,  though  it  is  eas^  to  catch  his  manner  in  short  and  partial 
imitations,  it  is  almost  mipossible  to  preserve,  throughout  a  long 
poem,  his  peculiar  exuberance  united  with  his  characteristic  sim- 
plicity .  Lord  Byron  has  shewn  himself,  in  some  passages,  a  tolera- 
bly successful  copyist;  but  we  like  him  much  better  in  those 
where  he  forgets  or  disdains  to  copy ;  and  where,  without  sacrificing 
the  sweetness  and  variety  of  pause  by  which  Spencer's  stanza  is  ad- 
vantageously distinguished  from  the  heroic  couplet,  he  employs  a 
jpomp  of  diction  suited  to  the  splendour  of  the  objects  which  he 
'  aescribes.  We  rejoice  when,  dismissing  from  his  memory  the 
'wretched  scraps  of  a  musty  glossary,  he  exhibits  to  us,  in  natural 
and  appropriate  language,  the  rich  scenery  and  golden  simshine  of 
countries  which  are  the 

*  Boast  of  tljo  aged,  lesson  of  the  young ; 
Which  Sftges  venerate,  and  bards  adore, 
As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore/ 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  our  complaints  against  the  \va^'- 
ward,  hero  of  the  poem^  whose  charactei ,  we  think^  is  most  capa- 
ciously  and  uselessly  degraded.    The  moral  code  of  chivalry  was 

.  not,  w§  admif,  quite  pure  and  spotlej>s.;  but  its  laxity  in  soi^e 
points  was  redeemed  by  the  noble  spirit  of  gallantry  whiph  it^  in- 
spired;, a. gallantry  which  courted  personal  danger  in  the  defence  of 

•  the  sovereign,  because  he  is  the  fountain  of  honour ;  of  women  be- 
cause thciy  are  often  lovely  and  always  helpless;  and  of  the  pr^^t- 

,  hood  because  they  ure  at  once  disarmed  and  sanctified  hy  theur  pi:o- 
fession.  Now  Childe  Haj^pld,  if  not  absolutely'  craves  and  re- 
creant, is  at  least  a  piortal  enemy  tp  all  i^artial  exertions^  a  scofier 
at  the  fair  sex,  and  apparently  disposed  to  consider,  all  religions  as 
different  modes  of  sqperstition. 

The  reflections  which  occur  to  him,  when  Wjurveys  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  conflicts  between  the  Frei^c^  and  the  sdlied  armies^ 
are  dmt  these  boats 

^Amnet(a8ifat  kmnetkey  cmiidtmiA) 
T^feed  the  craw  on  Talavera's  plain.— 
There  shall  they  rat ;  ambition's  k<mour^/oob  I    , 
**  Yes,  honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  V 
Vaia  sophistry !  in  these  behold  the  tools. 
The  broken  tools  that  tyrants  cast  away, '&Cy— 
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Eaough  of'battlts  miniomf — ht  them  play 
^Their  game  of  liv€S^  and  barter  breath  for  fame  ,• 
Fame,  thai  will  scarce  reanimate  their  clayy 
Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single  name. 
In  sooth,  'twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim, 
Vlho  %it\\it^  blest  hirelings !  for  their  country's  good, 
And  die,  X\iKt  living  mighi  have  proved  her  skameJ  ^St,  41, 49, 44* 

.„     n  —  he  would  not  dtjiight 

(Born  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  rtar) 
In  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  millant  fight. 
But  ioath'd  the  bravo* s  trade^  tmS  laughed  at  martial  xcighf*-^ 

C.U.St.  39* 

Now  surely,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  conjure  a  '  Chiide  Harold' 
out  of  some  old  tapestry,  and  to  bring  hitn  into  the  field  of  Talavera, 
for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  such  meditations  as  tliese.  It  is 
'  undoubtedly  true  that  the  cannon  and  the  musketry  must  often  ariti- 
cipate  the  stroke  of  time;  and  carry  off,  in  the  vigour  of  life,  many 
who  might  have  been  reserved  at  home  to  a  long  protracted  decay* 
'It  is  moreover  true  that  the  ][>uried  will  rot ;  that  the  unbliried  may 
become  food  for  crows,  and  consequently,  that  the  man  who  has 
bartered  life/or  fame  has  no  chance,  when  once  killed,  of  coming 
to  life  again.  But  diese  truths,  we  apprehend,  are  so  generally 
admitted  that  it  is  needless  to  inculcate  them.  It  is  certainly  untrue 
that  fame  is  of  little  value.  It  i3  something  to  be  honoured  by 
those  whom  we  love.  It  is  something  to  die  soldier  wheahe  re-^ 
turns  to  the  arms  of  a  mother^p  a  wife,  or  a  sister,  to  see  in  their 
eyes  the  tears  of  exultation  mixing  with  those  of  affection,  and  of 
pious  gratitude  to  heaven  for  his  safety.  These  jo^  of  a  triumph,  it 
may  be  said,  are  mere  illusicms;  bat  for  the  sake  of  such  illu* 
sioiis^  is  life  chiefly  worth  having.  When  we  read  the  preceding 
sarcasms  6n  the  ^bravo's  trade,'-we  are  induced  to  ask,  not  without 
some  anxiety  and  alarm,  whether  such  are  indeed  the  opinioas  which 
a  British  peer  entertains  of  a  British  army. 

Hie  second  feiiture  in  Chiide  Harold's  character,  which  vms  in* 
troduced,  we  presume,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  it  an  air  of  ori* 
ginality,  renders  it,  if  not  quite  uimatural,  at  least  very  unpoeticaK 
Of  this  indeed  the  audior  s^ms  to  have  been  aware ;  but  instead 
of  correcting  what  'W9»  harsh  and  exaggerated  in  his  sketch  of  the 
woman  hater,  he  has  only  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  intra* 
.diicipg,  under  various  pi^iexts,  those  delineations  of  femaW  beauty 
which  a  young  poet  may  be  naturally  supposed  to  pen  with  much 
complacency.  This  we  think  ill  judged  The  victim  of  violent  and 
onra^uited  pasvon,  whedxer  cruised  intp  the  sullenoess  of  apathy, 
or  i^tated  mto  habitual  moroseness,  may  become,  in  the  hands  of 
4m  able  poet,  very  generally  and  de^^ly  ifiterestiug ;  the  human  heart 
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is  certainly  disposed  to  beat  in  unison  with  the  struggles  of  strong 
and  concentrated  feeling;  but  the  boyish  libertine  whose  imagination 
is  chilled  by  his  sated  apetites,  whose  frightful  gloom  is  only  the 
result  of  disappointed  selfishness;  and  'whose  kiss  bad  been  pollu- 
tion/ cannot  surely  be  expected  to  excite  any  tender  {sympathy,  and 
can  only  be  viewed  with  unmixed  disgust.  Some  softening  of  such 
m  character  would  become  necessary  even  if  it  were  distinguished 
by  peculiar  acuteness  of  remark,  or  by  dazzling  flashes  of  wit.  But 
there  is  not  much  wit  in  designating  women  as  '  wanton  things,  or 
as  'lovely  harmless  things;^  or  in  describing  English  women  as 
'  Remoter  females  famea  for  sickening  prate  f  nor  is  there  much 
acuteness  in  the  observation  that 

-  Pomp  and  power  alone  are  woman's  care, 


^nd  wker^  these  are,  Ught  Eros^jmds  afeere; 
Maidens,  like  motbs,  are  ever  caught  by  glare, 
•    And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  seraphs  might  despair/ 

We  utterly  dislike  the  polyglot  line  compounded  of  Greeks 
SaxoUy  and  modern  English ;  and  do  not  much  admire  the  confu- 
sion of  images  in  the  others ;  but  we  wish  to  abstain  from  minut« 
criticism,  and  are  only  anxious  to  remonstrate  against  those  ble- 
mishes  which,  in  our  opinion,  detract  from  the  general  beauty  of  the 
poem.  '  / 

Havinjg  already  giveii  our  reasons  for  tliinking  that  die  perversity 
of  character  attributed  to  the  hero  *of  the  piece  is  far  too  highly  co- 
'  loured,  it  is  needless  to  comment  on  th^t  settled  despair, 

^  That  will  not  look  beyond  ihe  tmnb. 
But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before/— (p.  62') 

This  is  the  consummation  of  human  misery ;  and  if  it  had  bees 
the  author's  principal  object,  in  delineating  this  fictitious  personage, 
to  hold  him  np  to  his  young  readers  as  a  dreadful  example  of  early 
profligacy,  such  a  finishing  to  the  picture  might  be  vindicated 
as  consistent  and  useful.  In  that  case,  however,  it  would  have  been 
doubly  essential  to  divest  the  '  Childe'  of  his  chivalrous  title  and 
attributes ;  and  the  attention  of  the  poet  and  of  the  reader  being 
engrossed  by  one  dismal  object,  it  would  have  become  necessary 
to  sacrifice  a  large  portion  of  that  elegance  and  animation  by  which 
the  present  work  is  confessedly  distinguished.  * 

We  certainly  do  not  suspect  Lord  Byron  of  having  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  mount  Parnassus  for  the  sole  purpose  of  wooing  the 
muses  to  assist  him  in  the  project  of  reforming  his  contemporaries; 
but  t»  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  most  unwilling  to  impute  t6 
ham  the  intention  of  giving  offence  to  any  class  of  his  readers,  we 
much  wish  that  he  had  assigned  to  his. imaginary  Harold,  iostetfd 
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of  uttering  as  his  own^  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  following 
stanzas. 

*  Even  gods  must  yield — religions  take  their  turn : 
Twas  Jove's — ^'tis  Mahomet's — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds ; 

Poor  child  of  doubt  and  death,  whose  hopeisbmlt  on  reeds. 
IV. 
Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven-— 
Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing !  to  know 
Thou  art  ?  Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given. 
That  being,  thou  wouldst  be  again,  and  go, 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies f 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  woe  f 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies : 

That  little  urn  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 
V. 
Or  burst  the  vanished  Hero's  lofty  mound ; 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps  :* 
He  fell,  and  falling,  nations  mourn'd  around; 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps, 
Nor  warlike- worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appeared,  as  records  tell. 
Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scattered  heaps : 
is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell  ? 

Why  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shattei^d  cell ! 
VI. 
Look  on  its  broken  arch,  itsruinM  wall,/ 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 
Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hall. 
The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul :     / 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole. 
The  gay  recess  of  .wisdom  and  of  wit. 
And  passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control : 
'  Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 

People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  ? 
VII. 
Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son ! 
"All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known." 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot  shun? 
Each  has  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 
With  brain-bom  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 

"■■  '■ 7 ■''■'" 

*  *  It  ivas  not  always  the  coctom  of  the  Greeks  to  bum  their  dead ;  the  greater  Ajax  ia 
MTticiilar  was  interred  entire.  Almost  all  the  chiefs  became  gods  after  thdr  decease,  and 
ne  was  indeed  neglected,  who  bad  not  annual  games  near  his  tomb,  or  festivals  in  honour 
of  his  memory  by  his  countrymen,  as  Achilles,  Brasidas,  &c  and  st  lait  ffW  AotiiMM]% 
ivhose  death  w«i  as  heroic  as  hit  life  was  infamous.' 
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Pursue  what  chance  or  fate  proclaimeth  best; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron  ;  ^ 

There  nofonfd  banquet  claims  the  sated  giiest. 
But  silence  spreads  the  couch  rfever  welcome  rest  J 

The  comnion  courtesy  of  society  fias,  we  think,  very  justly  pro- 
scribed the  intrusive  introduction  of  such  topics  as  these  into  con- 
versation ;  and  as  no  reader  probably  will  open  "Childe  Harold  with 
tlie  view  of  inquirina;  into  the  religious  tenets  of  the  author,  or  of 
endeavouring  to  settle  his  own,  we  cannot  but  disapprove,  in  point 
of  taste,  these  protracted  meditations,  as  well  as  the  disgusting 
objects  by  wich  some  of  them  are  suggested.  We  object  to  them, 
also,  because  they  have  the  effect  of  producing  some  little  traces 
of  resemblance  between  the  author  and  tlie  hero  of  the  piece;  a 
resemblance  which  Lord  Byron  has  most  sedulpusly  and  properly 
disclaimed  in  his  preface. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  take  a  slight  survey  of  the  ren&auiing 
contents  of  this  volume. 

On  the  subject  of  the  notes,  which  are  always  lively  and  amusing, 
and  sometimes  convey  much  curious  information,  we  should  have 
bad  no  comments  to  make,  if  Lord  Byron  had  not  occasionally 
amused  himself  with  provoking  controversy,  and,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  without  any  very  legitimate  reason. 

He  was,  indeed,  bound  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  had 
thought  it  necessary,  in  his  poem,  to  designate  Lord  Elgin  as*  fhe 
last,  the  worst  dull  spoiler'  of  Athens  \  as  a  mati  whom  Scotland, 
must  blush  to  own ;  as  a '  modern  Pict,' — '  cold  as  the  crags  upon 
his  native  coast,  his  mind  as  barren  and  his  begirt  as  hard  ;*— but  we 
doubt  whether  the  plea  adduced  by  the  poet  woula  be  admitted  in 
any  sober  and  impartial  court  of  justice^  as  a  complete  excuse  for 
so  much  invectfve.  This  allegation  in  die  note  amounts  to  this : — 
that  whilst  the  Consul  of  France  has  been  endeavouring  to  obtain 
from  the  Turkish  government  their  perfnission  to  seize  and  send  to 
Paris  the  most  valuable  remnants  of  antiquity  which  still  remained  at 
Athens,  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople  had  contrived^  1)y  means 
of  a  more  active  agent,  to  get  possession  of  the  said  antiquities,  and 
to  ship  them  to  England;  and  that  the  same  agent,  in  executing  fai^ 
commission,  has  '  wantonly  and  uselessly  defaced  a  whole  range  of 
basso-relievos  in  one  compartment  of  the  temple'  which  he  was 
suflfered  to  pillage .  Supposing  Uiis  statement  to  be  correct,  the 
Athenians  have,  undoubtedly,  good  reason  to  complain;  and  if 
Lord  Byron,  indignantly  feeling  his  share  in  the  degradation  of  the 
national  character  consequent  upon  sUch  acts  of  outr^e,  had  con» 
tented  himself  with  producing  his  charge ;  with  proving  tliat  the 
immediate  instru|nent  of  the  mischief  had  acted  under  the^autho* 
rity  of  a  British  ambassador,  and  with  aif  uiug  against  such  au 
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abuse  of  the  injliieiice  derived  from  this  high  situation ;  we  shoold 
have  thought  his  spirit  and  his  eloquence  well  employed.  But  it 
surely  is  not  quite  fair  to  begin  by  executing  a  supposed  delinquent, 
and  then  to  put  biin  upon  his  defence.  Wc  can  forgive,  in  a  young 
and  ardent  ttraveller,  the  bitter  expression  of  disappointed  curiosity ; 
but  Lord  Byron,  as  a  traveller  and  a  scholar,  may,  perhaps,  derive 
some  advantage  from  the  spirit  of  depredation  of  which  he  so  feel- 
ingly  complains.  He  has  printed  in  his  Appendix  an  extract  from 
Meletius,  contaiuingia  transcript  of  the  Hellenic  inseription,  8cc.oa 
the  marbles  found  at  Orchomenus ;  now  we  are  informed  that  the 
marble  containii^  this  inscription  is  at  present  in  England ;  and 
tkat,  by  a  reference  to  the  original.  Lord  Byron  may  easily  satisfy 
himself  that  the  copy  given  by  Meletius  in  his  Geography  is  fuU 
6f  maccuracies.  ^ 

In  the  note  inserted  at  p.  }43,  Lord  Byron  has  certainly  replied, 
with  p9At  liberality  and  decorum,  to  a  s^t  of  critics,  who,  in  their 
censures  of  Iris  earlier  works,  had  not  set  him  the  Example  of  ex-* 
treae  nrbanity ;  but  the  instance  of  unprovoked  pugnacity  to  which 
we  allude  is  exjulnted  in  pp.  146  and  147,  where  he  denies  to  Mr. 
Thornton  any  ^  claims  to  public  confidence  iiem  a  fourteen  years' 
residence  at  Jrera;'  assuring  us  that  ^  this  can  give  him  tto  more  in* 
sight  into  tlie  r^  state  of  Greece  and  her  inhabitants  ^an  as  mkiiy 
years  spent  at  Wappmg  into  that  of  the  western  HigManders.'  But, 
in  the  first  pkce,  if  Lord  Byron  be  right,  Mr.  Thomtoo  cannot  be  I 

wholfy  wrong ;  for,  on  comparing  their  respective  opinions,  it  will   '  | 

be  found  ihat,  in  all  essential  points,  they  v^  nearly  comcide.  | 

Secondly,  as  Constantinople  and  its  immediate  vicinity  may  furnish 
about  one  hundred  thousand  specimens  of  Greeks  of  different  ranks  | 

and  conditions,  whilst  Wapping  cannot  be  supposed  to  offer  very 
numerous  samples  of  western  Hi^anders,  we  cannot  consider  die 
noble  locd*s  illustration  as  very  apposite.  Thirdly,  as  Lord  Byron 
admits,  (pp.  159,  I60,)  that  die  l»est  account  of  Turkish  manners 
18  Mr.  <  Thomton^s  English,'  it  is  not  very  probable  that  so  »ccu- 
rate  an  observer  of  character,  in  instances  where  the  means  of  ob- 
servation were  comparatively  rare,  should  have  been  totally  blind 
to  the  manners  of  a  people  with  whom,  during  fourtelin  years,  he 
must  have  been  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse.  Whilst  we  feel 
ourselves  indebted  to  Lord  Byron  for  the  light  which  he  has  thrown 
on  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Albanians,  we  are  sorry  that, 
in  criticizing  an  intelligent  and,  apparently,  accurate  writer,  he 
should  condescend,  more  than  once,  to  employ  a  tone  of  sarcasm 
which  nearly  borders  on  coarseness  and  vulgarity. 
^  The  notes  are  followed  by  a  series  of  small  lyric  pieces,  fourteen 
in  number,  some  of  which  (and  particularly  the  last)  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  transcribe,  but  that  we  are  conscious  of  having 
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ilretdy  exhausted^  and^  perhaps^  abused,  the  privilege  of  quota* 
tion.  ^ 

Of  the  AppendLS,  which  consists  of  various  specimens  of  iii% 
Romaic^  we  need  only  say,  that  we  consider  it  as  a  valuable  sup« 
plement  to  this  entertaining  ^  Pilgrimage/     National  songs,  and 
popular  works  of  amusement,  throw  no  small  light  on  the  manners 
of  a  people;  they  are  materials  which  most  travellers  have  within 
their  reach,  but  which  they  almost  always  disdain  to  collect. 
Lord  Byron  has  shewn  a  better  taste;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  example  will,  in  future,  be  generally  followed. 
.    It  is  now  time  to  take  leave — we  hope  not  a  long  leave— of 
Childe  Harold's  migrations;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  conclude  our 
article  without  repeating  our  thatiks  to  the  author  for  the  amuse* 
ment  which  he  has  afforded  us.    The  applause  which  he  has  re- 
ceived has.  been  very  general,  and,  in  our  opinion,  well  deserved. 
We  think  that  the  poem  exhibits  some  marks  of  carelessness,  many 
of  caprice,   but  many  also  of  sterling  genius.     On  the  latter  we 
have  forborne  to  expatiate,  because  we  apprdiaid  that  our  rea- 
ders are  quite  as  well  qualified  as  ourselves  to  estimate  the  merits  of 
}^leasing  versification,  of  lively  conception,  and  of  accurate  expres* 
sion.     Of  those  en*ors  of  carelessness  from  which  few  poems^are, 
in  the  first  instance,  wholly  exempt,  we  have  not  attempted  to 
form  a  catalogue,  because  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  discovered, 
by  the  author,  and  may  be  silently  correct^  in  a  future  edition. 
But  it  was  our  duty  attentively  to  search  for,  and  honestly  to  point 
out  the  faults  arising  from  caprice,  or  from  a  disregard  of  general 
opinion;  because  it  is  a  too  conunon,  though  a  vei^  mischievouS' 
prejudice,  to  suppose  that  genius  and  eccentncity  are  usual  and  n»-- 
tural  companions ;  and  that,  to  discourage  extravagance  is  to  checks 
the  growth  of  excellence.     Lord  Byron  has  shewn  that  his  confi* 
dence  in  hb  own  powers  is  not  to  be  subdued  by  illiberal  and  un«^ 
merited  censure;  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  not  be  diminished  by 
»  our  animadversions :  we  are  not  sure  that  we  should  have  better 
consulted  his  future  fame,  or  our  ovm  character  for  candour,  if  we 
had  expressed^  our  sense  of  his  talents  in  terms  of  more  unquali* 
fied  panegyric. 


Art.  XI.  The  Judgment  delivered  Dec.  11,  1809,  6y  the  Right 
Hon,  Sir  John  Nicholl,  Knt.  LL.  D.  Official  Principal  of  the. 
Arches  of  Canterbury ;  upon  the  Admission  of  Articles  exhibited 
in  a  Came  of  Office  promoted  by  Kemp  against  tVickes,  Clerk, 
for  refusing  to  bury  an  Infant  Child  of  two  of  his  Parishioners,, 
who  had  been  baptized  by  a  Dissenting  Minister,  pp.  47i 
liondod,  Butterworth.     1810. 
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A  Respectful  Examination^  the  Judgment^  S^c.  in  a  Letter  to  Sir 
John  NicholL  By  the  Kev.  Charles  Daubeney,  LL,  B.  Arch- 
deacon of  i^axum.*  Bath,  Meyler  and  Son ;  London,  Riving- 
tons.  1811. 

Remarks  upon  a  late  Decision  in  the  Court  of  jfrches,  8^c.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Button,  D.  D.  Vicar  of  Sutterton,  &c.  Boston, 
Kelsey;  London,  Baldwin.  1811. 

TT  was  our  intention  to  avoid  all  notice  of  the  controversy  main* 
^  tained  in  these  pamphlets;  not  because  we  considered  the  ques^ 
tion  as  unimportant,  or  the  parties  engaged  in  it  as  undeserving  of 
attention,  but  because,  in  truth,  we  lamented  that  such  a  dispute 
had  ever  arisen,  and  were  unwilling  by  any  remarks  of  ours  to  pro- 
long its  existence  or  increase  its  notoriety.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever, have  occurred  to  make  us  depart  from  this  determination. 
We  have  heard  of  late  from  various  quarters  that  the  question  has 
not  been  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion ;  that  persons  of  high  autho- 
rity in  the  church  have  thought  it  necessary  to  raise  llieir  voice 
against  the  dangerous  consequences  of  Sir  J.  NichoU's  judgment; 
and,  in  particular,  that  one  learned  prelate  has  not  only  addressed 
his  clergy  on  the  subject,  but  has  also  circulated  some  printed 
*  Reflections,'  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove' that  the  decision 
ef  the  Court  of  Arches  is  unfounded,  and  that  nothuig  less  than  the 
integrity  and  stability  of  the  Established  Church  is  involved  in  the 
issue.  Even  the  labours  of  Dr.  Hut^on,  though  they  prove  no- 
thing else,  shew  that  the  question  is  not  yet  at  rest.  His  pamphlet, 
indeed,  is  invested  with  somewhat  more  of  authority  than  its  in- 
trinsic merits  could  claim,  frotn  being  '  dedicated  by  permission  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,'  within  whose  mocese  the  case 
arose,  which  has  given  origin  to  so  much  discussion. 

The  facts  of  this  case  are,  in  brief,  as  follows;  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Wickes,  Rector  of  Wardly,  refused  to  bury  Hannah,  the  infant 
da\ighter  of  John  and  Mary  Swingler,  protestant  dissenters  of  the 
denomination  of  Calvinistic  Independents,  assigning,  as  the  reason 
of  his  refusal,  the  baptism  of  the  said  infant  by  a  minister,  preacher, 
or  teacher  of  the  same  class  of  dissentep,  which  baptism  was  with 
water,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  For  this  refusal  articles  were  exhibited  against  Mr. 
Wickes  in  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury;  the  admission  of  these 
articles  was  opposed  on  the  plea  that,  if  the  facts  were  true,  still 
the  defendant  had  been  guilty  of  no  oiFence.  When,  after  a  pa- 
tient hearing  of  the  whole  cause,  the  officii  principal.  Sir  John 
'  Nicholl,  decided  that  the  minister,  in  refusing  to  bury  the  child, 
had  acted  illegally,  and  consequently  admitted  the  articles  exhibited 
against  him.  v 
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It  is  our  intention  to  lay  before  our  r^ers  an  impartial  view  of 
the  grounds  of  this  decree,  and  o^  the  arguments  by  which  it  has 
been  controverted ;  we.  shall  not  scruple,  to  give  our  own  opinion 
of  t>ie  merits  of  the  controversy,  and  to  make  such  observations  as 
may  occur  to  us,  on  the  principal  points  involved  in  it. 

The  68th  canon,  and  tne  rubric  before  the  office  of  burial,  com- 
prise the  whole  law  of  the  case.  The  canon  ordahis  *  that  no  mi- 
nister shall  refuse  to  bury  any  corpse  brought  to  the  church  or 
church-yard,  except  the  party  deceased  were  denounced  excom- 
municated majoriexcommunicatione  for  some  grievous  and  notorious 
crime/  The  rubric  adds  two  other  exceptions  expressly.  ^  Here 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  office  ensuing  is  not  be  used  for  any  that  die 
unbaptized  or  excommunicate,  or  have  laid  violent  hands  on  them- 
selves.' In  the  present  instance  the  question  is  whether  this  in- 
fant did  die  unbaptized  within  the  true  meaning  of  the. rubric. 
This,  at  least,  is  Considered  to  be  the  only  point  at  issue  in  the 
judgment  of  Sir  John  Nicholl;  pther  matters  are  introduced  by 
Jiim,«  but  incidentally,  or  for  the  sake  of  illustration. 

To  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  disputed  word,  the  learped  judge 
bas  recourse  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  construction  ;  first,  he  consi- 
ders it  in  its.general  sense  and  unconnected  with  the  rubric,  and 
states  it  then  to  meap  'not  baptized  at  all,  not  initiated  into  .the 
Christian  church.'— p.  1 1.  He  next  examines  whether  in  the>  con- 
text there  be  any  thing  to  vary  or  limit  thb  general  meaning.  The 
context  associates  with  the  ttnbaptized,.persoiis  exconununicate^  and 
suicides,  obviously  not  contradicting,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
John  NichoU,  ratlier  confirming  the  former  construction,  that 
\  persons  upbapbzed  are  those  who  are  not  Christians  at  all; 

I  for  such,  he  dunks,  excommunicates  also,  and  suicides  are  to  be 

I  deemed. 

Having  thus  considered  the  word  in  its  general  meaning  and  in 
its  CQntext,  1:^  notices  another  rule  of  construction,  namely,  that 
the  general  law  is  to  be  construed  favourably,  and  the  except^n 
strictly.  Here  the  general  law  is,  that  burial  is  to  be  refused  ta 
no  person ;  and,  since  exceptions  must  not  be  extended  by  mere 
implication  so  as  to  limit  the  general  law,  it  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary, instead  of  using  the  term  '  unbaptized,'  to  have  said  ^  not 
baptized  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  book  of  C<»nmon 
Prayer,'  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  legislator  to  give  to  his 
exception  so  large  a  meaning.  , 

He  next  proceeds  to  examine  whether  diere  be  any  thing  in  the 
history  of  Uie  law  to  confirm  or  disprove  the  interpretation,  to 
which  the  course  of  his  argument  hitherto  has  led  him :  particularly 
whether  lay-baptism  has  been  recognized  as  valid  by  the  church  of 
England ;  for  if  it  has,  he  contends  that  tl«e  church  canuOt  i 
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by  the  word  'unbaptized'  to  exclude  ft-om^iirial  all  persons  who 
have  not  been  baptized  according  to  the  forms  bf  its  liturgy. 

In  prosecuting  this  inqiury,  he  first  refers  to  the  law  of  the 
English  church  before  the  Reformation^  and  deducing  it  both  from 
f  die  general  canon  law  and  also  from  the  particular  constitutions  of 
this  country,  he  finds  that  down  to  that  period  lay-baptism  was  al- 
lowed and  practised ;  it  was  regular  and  prescribed  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity;  and  in  all  cases,  when  administered  with  water,  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  by  a  laic,  a  schismatic  or  a  heretic,  it  was  so 
complete  and  valid  that  it  was  by  no  means  to  be  repeated.* — 
p.  21. 

'Thus  the  matter  stood  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation;  and 
that  period  is  an  important  one :  for  if  lay-baptism  had  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  would  then 
have  been  corrected ;  but  the  fact  is  otherwise,  for  Ac  use  of  lay- 
baptism  was  manifestly  continued  by  the  English  reformed  church/ 
In  proof  of  t\iis  assertion,  he  adduces  the  rubrics  before  the  office 
of  private  baptism  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Such  was  the  state  of  things  till  the  time  of  James  I,  except 
that  in  1573  an  article  was  passed  by  convocation  but  rejected  ^y* 
the  crown,  restraining  private  baptism  to  the  lawful  minister. 

On  the  accession  of  James  I.  conferences  were  held  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  reconsidering  the  Litui^,' 
and  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  private  baptism.  It 
was  here  agrfeed  so  far  to  alter  the  rubric,  as  to  direct  that  private 
baptism  should  be  administered  by  a  lawful  minister ;  but  neither 
the  king'(who  disapproved  the  practice  of  lay-baptism)  nor  any  of 
the  bishops,  or  others,  present,  maintained  diat  such  baptism  was 
invalid:  on  the  contrary,  the  king  himself  expressly  dechred,  that 
a  person  so  baptized  ought  not  to  be  baptized  again. 

The  rubric  at  that  time  agreed  on,  was  not  confirmed  by  parlia- 
ment, and  owed  whatever  force  it  had  to  a  proclamation  of  the  king, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  result  of  the  conference  as  utterly  unim- 
portant. *  We  have  thought  meet,  that  some  small  matters  might* 
rather  be  explained  than  changed.*  From  these  words.  Sir  John 
Nicholl  contends,  that  so  great  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
church  could  not  have  been  intended  as  that  bkptism  by  a  biyman, 
administered  with  water  and  the  proper  invocation,  which  had' 
hitherto,  even  since  the  Reformation,  been  considered  as  valid, 
should  now  be  regarded  as  wholly  null  and  void,  and  that  such  a 
baptism  could  bear  re-baptiiation. — p.  2.5. 

'  In  constniing  all  laws,*  he  farther  argues,  *  it  is  proper  to  inquire 
how  the  law  previously  stood;  for  it  will  require  more  express  and  dis- 
tinct terms  to  abrogate  an  old  established  law  than  to  provide  for  a  new 
case,  upon  \?hich  the  former  Isfdv  has  been  wholly  ulent;  consequently 
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if  this  new  rubric  had  been  intended  to  invalidate  the  old  law  in  this 
respect,  and  to  ordain  that  ail  other  baptism,  except  that  by  a  lawful 
minister,  should  be  considered  as  absolutely  null  and  void,  the  new  law 
would  most  expressly  and  distinctly  have  declared  it/ 

But  so  far  from  this,  the  rubric  itself,  as  published  by  King 
JameSy  proves  the  contrary.  Certain  questions  are  to  be  asked,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  child  has  been  already  bap- 
tized ^r  not.  The  order  in  which  these  questions  run,  and  t&e 
preamble  to  the  third  and  fourth,  interposed  in  the  middle  of  the 
queries,  ^  because  some  things  essential  to  the  sacrament  may  hap^ 
fen  to  be  omitted,  therefore  I  demand  of  you  with  what  matter 
was  this  child  baptized^  with  what  words  was  this  child  baptizedT 
prove  that  water  and  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Trinity  were  held 
to  be  the  duo  necessaria.  This  conclusion  is  strengthiened  by  the 
concluding  fact  of  the  rubric,  v^bich  directs,  that  if  there  be  a  doubt 
respecting  the  matter  or  the  invocation,  the  child  b  to  be  baptized 
anew,  and  even  this  conditionally  (so  eager  is  the  church  to  avoid 
iteration ;)  but  if  there  be  a  doubt  respecting  the  minister,  there  is 
no  order  for  even  a  conditional  re-baptizatioi\.  *  Hence,'  say^  Sir 
John  Nicholl,  '  it  is  obvious,  tliat  the  person  performing  the  bgp* 
tism  was  not  essential  by  the  rubric' — p.  29.  » 

After  the  Restoration,  this  rubric  was  revised  and  confirmed  by 
parliament,  and  no  alteratiou  was  made  except  in  the  title  of  the* 
office,  in  which  the  words  lawful  minister,'  which  had  before 
stood  in  it,  were  omitted. 

So  the  matter  still  remains  ;  and  after  tracing  the  law  through 
the  several  stages  of  its  history,  it  appears  to  the  learned  judge  im- 
possible to  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt,  ^  that  the  English  church 
did  at  all  times  hold  baptism  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  # 
Trinity  to  be  valid  baptism,  though  administered  by  a  layman  or 
any  odier  person*  If  this  be  so,  it  follows,  that  the  prohibition  of 
burial  to  the  unbaptized  in  the  rubric  before  the  office  of  burial, 
cannot  mean  that  it  should  be  refused  to  persons  not  baptized  by  a 
lawful  minister  in  the  form  of  the  Book  of  Comdion  Prayer,  since 
the  church  itself  holds  persons  to  be  not  unbaptized  (because  it 
holds  them  to  be  validly  baptized)  who  have  been  baptized  with 
water  and  the  proper  invocation  by  any  other  p^son  and  in  any 
other  form.' — p.  31. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  reference  to  some  particulars 
in  the  history  of  the  times  at  which  the  law  was  made.  During 
the  usurpation,  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
must  have  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  ministers  not  episco- 
pally  ordained.  Yet>  after  the  Restoration,  there  not  only  was  no 
direction  given  to  baptize  such  persons  anew,  biit  one  of  the  first 
cartas  of  the  bishops  was  to  go  about  confirming,  among  others,  the 
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very  persons  who  had  been  so  baptized.  Converts  from  the  Pres- 
byterians and  other  protestant  dissenters,  as  well  as  from  the  Papists 
have  become  members  and  ministers  of  the  church  of  England^  ^et 
have  not  been  re-baptized;  if  therefore  the  question  be  whethei^ 
the  terih  '  unbaptized'  means  *  not  baptized  by  a  lawful  minister 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by 
that  church ;'  and  if  no  dissenters,  whether  Papists  or  Protestants 
fl^e  so  baptized^  and  yet  are  considered  by  the  practice  and  cotisti* 
tation  of  our  law  as  baptized,  there  is^an  end  of  the  <]ueistion« 

Such' is  the  course  of  Sir  John  NichoU's  main  argument.  Vlp 
omit  much  oPthe  subordinate  matter,  to  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing particulars  of  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  refer  faeretrft^, 
ami  Shalt  now  proceed  to  give  a  summary  view  of  the  reasoning  of 
his  opponents.       :      ^ 

Of  these  ^  most  considerable  is-  the  Archdeacon  of  Sarum;  a 
*  gentleman  already  knovirh  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  chtkrch  union, 
and  for  the  strenuousness  with  which  he  has  defended  it/  Dr. 
Hutten  is  a  disputant  of  a  very  inferior  order.  Though  be  has 
had  the  advantage  of  at  least  seeing  the  arguments  of  those  who  had 
preceded  him,  though  he  professes  tliat  his  object  is  to  dwell  only 
on  the  strongerand  more  prominent  points  of  the  case,  and  io.com- 
press  them  into  a  sitialler  compass  for  the  benefit  of  more  cursory 
jreaders,  he  seems  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  real  point  at  issue,  and 
not  to  have  given  himself  the  trouble  of  comprehending  the  reason- 
ing of  either  his  friends  or  hk?  adversaries.  His  tract  would  not 
have  drawn  from  us  even  this  notice  were  it  not,  as  we  have  before 
'  said;  ushered'into  the  world  with  somewhat  of  an  official  air,. and 
had  he  not  mixed  up  the  meagre  efiusion  with  more  of  pertness  and 
incivility  tov^ards  the  learned  person,  whose  deckion  he  arraigns^ 
than  anyreal  Strengtb  of  argument  could  redeem.  Of  one  or  two 
anonymouis  publications  on  the  subject  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
diottld  say. any  thing.  /  . 

Archdeacon  Daubeney's  book  is  the  great  authority  referred  to  by 
■  all  the  other  'writers  on  his  side  of  the  question ;  we  find  it,  how- 
ever^  by  no  means  easy  to  give  a  clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  it. 
He  not.  only  opposes  the  ground  of  the  judgment  by  controverting 
Ae  interpretation  given  to  the  word  *  unbaptized'  in  the  rubric  be- 
fore the  office  of  burial,  (on  which  word,  as  has  been  seen,  Sir 
John  Nicholl  makes  the  cause  to  rest,)  but  he  also  adduces  argu- 
ments to  take  the  case  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  the  alleged 
la#s,  and  to  justify  the  defendant  on  principles  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  them.  Yet  unluckily  (for  us  at  .least)  these  arguments 
'are  so  compiicated  with  the  discussion  of  Reword  ^uobap- 
tiaed,'  that  it  is  no  light  labour  to  ^sentangle  them.  Our  duty, 
faowever^i  bids^  us  make  the  attempt;-  and  if  we  do  not  atBKxeed  so 
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well  «s  we  wish,  \re  tmst  that  the  candour  of  die  'Arehdeacoa  asd 

our  readers  will  excuse  us. 

« We  will  endeaTOOr,  firsts  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  coft* 

tends  that  the  laws  alleged  have  no  relation  to  the  nsatter  ait  issue-: 
and  since  it  would  be.  an  idle  waste  of  time  to  go  farther  into  cb^ 

question  if  these  grounds  are  solid^  we  shall,  as  we  proceed,  give 
our  reasons  for  differing  from  him. 

With  regard  to  the  68th  canon,  which  orders  the  minister  to  bury 
'  all  persons  brought  to  the  chufx:h'  except  the  excomaumicate, 
IH*.  jjaubeney  understands  it  of  ail  persons  who  hdve  a  right  to 
burial  by  the  '  minister  of  the  particular  church  fio  whicb  they  nMiy 
be  bronght/— p.  37«  One  effect  of  this  comtnent  is  to  recognige 
the  right  of  the  excommunicate  to  burial;  for  they,  by  every  mk 
of  logic  and  grammar,  belong  to  the  general  description  ef  *  ail 
persons'  i^  whatevier  waA^  that  phrase  may  be  explained.  The  mi- 
nister, therefore,  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  canon,  is  directed  by 
it  to  bniy  nH  persons  who  have  a  right  to  burial,  except  the  exconi>- 
Biunicate,  of  whom  ^  church  is  made  to  declare,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  that  diey  shall  not  be  buried,  and  that  they  ha^  a  right 
to  burial*    We  may  be  excused  for  passing  to  something  else. 

.  9,.  We  read,  p.  94,  t^t  *  the  canons  having  been  maude  with. a 
view  to  the  discipline  of  the  cimrch  of  England,  the  68th  canon  is 
apidicable  only  to  the  clergy  and  members  of  the  established 
church/  It  is  farther  said,  that  ^  the  canon  evidently  proceeds,  cm 
the  supposition,  that  those  whom  the  ministar  might  be  called  on 
to  bury,  had  previously  been  christened  by  him*' 

What  appears  so  evident  to  our  author,  is  to  our  ap(N*ehensian 
utterly  widiout  evidence  ^  and  we  rejoice  in  thinking  that  ours  is  at 
least  the  more  comfortable  persuasion  to  ali  who  are  desirous  of 
Christifm  burial  for  themselves  or  dieir  friends.  How  few  of  ua 
are  theie,  whoae  lot  it  can  be  to  he  committed  to  the  grave  by  the 
same  hands  which  first  received  them  into. the  flock  of  Qiriat! 
Yet  Ae  Archdeacon  seems  to  say  that  only  these  few  have  a  right 
to  the  obsequies  of  the  church.  This,  however,,  we  shall  attii- 
bute  to  a  momentary  confusion  of  thought.  But  for  the  refereuee 
of  the  canon  solely  to  members  of  the  church  of  England:  it 
happens  that  only  two  years  after  it  was  made,  a  lew  passed  ia» 
flictwg  heavy  penalties  bu  the  executors  of  all  deceiaed  Papiats 
who  were  not  brought  to  the  church  to  be  buried  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  chivch  of  England.  Now  were  Papists  at  t^  Ine 
meneifaera  of  our  dyurch  i  If  tfa^  wero  a^  here  is  ao  instMice  of 
a  contemporary  law,  conaideviBg  the  canon  as  untying  to  the 
burial  of  persons  not  members  of  the  cfaurcib  of  England.  The 
law,  which  is  still  in  force,  (3  J.  €«  5.  a.  15^)  iaveqr  remarkable:  it  ' 
does  noidirect  the  clergy  to  bury  thoK  persws^  but  j^ainly  i 
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it  M  a  matter  of  cdume,  ihit  they  M'iil  huxy  tkem  according  tatlie 
^anon;  for  the  caaon  is  manifeslly  recopiized.iii  tbe  statute,  and, 
tbeve  is  aa  iSxpiBi»  ^ving  of  ito  exception ;  '  If  any  Popish  r^cu* 
aaat,  m$  being  excommunicate,  skidl  be  buried  ia  any  f»lace  other 
tbaa  the  chorch  or  cfaurdi-yard,  4^'  noi  according  to  the  eccksia^ii^ 
cat  lawsy  &c. .  / 

3.  A  diird  reason  is  given,  p.  107»  that  ^  as  no  infont  can  be  la 
Ike  situataoo,  in  wliicb  the  canon  places  the  person  to  whom  buriid 
#s  to  be  refosed,  therefore  ihe  sanction  of  the  canon  ougbl  not  to 
-be  enforced  in  a  ease  to  wbi(^  die  canon  cansot  apply/  If  ura 
•understand  the  acpiment,  it  almounts  to  dns ;  that  as  the  case  of  aa 
infant  does  not  fall  within  tbe  exception,  it  cannot  fall  within  the 

general  rule! 

4.  It  18  affirmed,  p.  1(5,  diat  '  the  originai  makers  of  the  68th 
'Canon  could  have  no  such  case  in  contemplation,  as  tfaa^  to  whioh 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Arches  was  directed ;  to  no  such  case, 
cofise<iuently,  can  this  canon,  in  dieir  sense  of  it,  be  applied/  Now 
this  is  to  us  a  novel  method  o^  getting  rid  of  a  law.  We  have  alh 
'Ways  thought,  that  if  a  case  falls  withm  the  ^neral  provkioos  of  a 
law,  k  is  of  no  consequence  wfaedil^r  it  was  in  the  contempiatioQ  of 
^the  legislator  or  not,  unless  it  manifestly  appear  that  if  contem- 
plated by  him,  it  must  have  been  excepted.  But  why  is  it  i^ih 
liossible  that  the  makers  of  the  canon  x;ould  have  had  in  their  ooii<* 
temptation  no  such  case  as  that  of  an  inlant,  baptized  by  a  sdns* 
malic>^being  brought  to  church  for  burial  ?  Our  readers  willtape^ 
to  hear  either  that  there  were  no  schisnsatics  in  those  days,  or  diat 
th^y  did  not  presume  to  baptize  infants,  or  that  infants  so  baptized, 
if  they  died  in  ^eir  infancy,  were  not  brought  to  church  for  Durial. 
We  do  not  find,  however,  that  any  of  time  propositioas  is  main- 
tainad  ;  but  that  the  only  evidence  or  ai|;ument  offinred,  is  the  de- 
ckration  of  Dr.  Dadbeney.  He  is  pleased,  hereupon,  toqiK^tei^^ainst 
Sir  John  Nicholl,  who  adheres  to  the  tetter  of  the  camn-,  some 
strong  language  of  tbe  late  Lord  Camden,  enforcing  the  necessity 

'  of  ^  leavir^  a  rule  inflexible,  rather  than  permitting  i^  to  be  bent 
by  die  discretion  of  a  judge.' 

'  5.  There  remains  one  other  reason  for  considering  the  68lh  ca« 
tion  inapplicable  to  the  case  in  question,  namely,  that  the  Tolera* 
tion  Act  basexetopCed  protectant  dissenters  fifom  ^  hirisdiotion 
of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  must,  ther^ore,  be  considered  «s  dt* 

.  piriving  them  of  the  tights  conferred  by  it.  To  this  it  is  a  suficient 
Mswer  at  praseht  that  an  iafaut  is  not  a  protestanl  disaenter)  and 
^erefore,  that  the  case  of  «tt  ialnit^ioaies  not  within^ho  provisioas 
^  the  Toleration  Act. 

So  much  for  exdutttag  all  consideration  of  the  canon.  With 
F^gaid  to  &e  nAricy  tibe  arguattnt  is  vary  simibr.    '  It  was  made 

for 
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for  die  direction  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
coidd  not  be  ignorant,  that  the  services  of  the  church  belong  only 
to  it3  niembers.'--^p.  42.  ^  Hie  right  to  burial,  in  particular,  rests 
on  the  circumstance  of  the*  party  dying  in  communion  widi  the 
church.^ — ^p.  48.  '  Therefore  an  express  exclusion  of  dissenters 
would  have  been  a  needless  waste  of  words.' — p.  42. 

In  answer  to  this,  the  arichdea<ron  will  first  permit  us  to  ask,  why 
then '  is  t|iere  an  express  exclusion  of  the  excommunicate  ?  for 
surely  the  clergy  coiud  not  be  ignoraut,  that  they  are  not  members 
of  the  church ;  or  that  if  the  right  to  burial  belongs  only  to  per- 
sons dying  in  actual  communion  with  the  churchy  the  excommuni- 
cate at'e  not  of  this  description.  Here,  therefore,  is  that  needless 
waste  of  words  which  seems  to  be  considered  incompatible  with 
tfie  true  meaning  of  the  rubric.  We  might  cite  again,  die  law 
wUch  compiels  the  executors  of  Papists  to  carry  them  to  the  church 
for  burial,  and  assumes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  will  be 
there  buried.  We  might  also  again  insist  on  an  infant's  not  being 
a  dissenter.  But  more  than  enongh  has  already  been  adduced  to 
prove,  that  there  is  no  solid  reason  for  denying  that  the^ase  falls 
within  the  canon  and  the  rubric ;  and,  consequently,  that  we  are 
•not  released  from  the  duty  of  attending  the  archdeacon  through  the 
remainder  of  his  argument.  < 

Now  if  the  canon  and  rubric  be  applicable  to  the  matter  in 
^luestion,  the  only  point  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  child  whom 
the  ministers  refused  to  bury,  did  die*  unbaptized.'  Dr.  Dat»- 
beney  maintains  the  affirmative;  and  the  following  is  his  reasoning. 

*  The'  place  in  which  the  word  occurs,  viz.  a  rubric,  or  order  roads 
by  the  governors  of  the  Church  of  England  for  the  direction  of*  tbs 
clergy  in ''the  discharge  of  their  minsterial  office,  shews,  that  it  must  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  other  rules  and  ordinances  of  the  church. 
Comparing  then  the  19th  and  23d  articles  with  the  11th  ciinon,  and 
thence  proceeding  to  the  ordination  service,  he  concludes,  that  the 
word '^unbaptized'  in  the  rubric,  must  be  understood  in  an  ecclesiastical 
sense,  according  to  which  sense  all  are  considered  to  be  unbaptized,  who 
have  not  been  baptized  by  persons  to  whom,  in  conformty  with  the  articles  of 
the  Church  cf  England,  the  cffice  of  ministering  in  the  congregation  has 
leen  lawfully  committed  * — p.  24. 

Here  then  we  are  presented  with  a  short  method  of  dispatchii^ 
the  \^hole  question,  if  the  argument  be  correct.  We  will  examine 
it  impartially,  and  see  how  far  it  will  ekrry  us.  It  may,  however, 
"be  right  previously  to  remaik,  that  the  wolds  of  the  arcbdeaccMi 
seem  to  take  for  granted  that  which  is  really  the  only  matter  in 
dispute,  namely,  that  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word  '  unbap- 
tized' is  what  he  states  it  to  he.  For  we  apprehend,  that  no  one  is 
so  weak  aa  to  contend;^  that  the  word  in  the  rubric,  may  be  con- 
strued 
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titrded  in  ai^  oiktr  than  its  eccIesiaBticd  meaning  t  certainly  the 
whole  argument  of  Sir  John  NichoU  is  employed  in  ascertaining 
Mrhat  diat  meaning  is.  The  archdeacon  therefok^  will^  we  are 
persuaded^  feel  obliged  to  us  for  understanding  his  words,  as  if 
they  ran  thus,  *  that  the  word  *'  unbaptized/'  in  the  rubriCj  mbst 
be  iMider;)tood  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  and  thai  according  t6 
this  sense  all  are  to  be  considered  as  uttbaptized,  i^c! 

We  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  the  ordinances  refeited  to  bj 
the  archdeacon,  prove  this  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  meaning  of  the 
word.  The  19th  and  23d  articles  state,  *  that  one  of  the  consti'- 
tuents  of  the  visible  church  is,  that  the  Sacraments  be  duly  minis* 
tered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  nc* 
cessity  are  requisite  to  the  same :  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man 
to  minister  the  sacraments  in  the  congregation,  till  he  .be  lawfully 
called  and  sent  to  execute  the  same ;  and  that  those  are  lawfully 
called  and  sent,  who  are  chosen  by  men  who  haVe  public  afithori* 
ty  giren  to  them  for  that  purpose/  The  canon  denounces  exconn 
munication  against  '  all  wno  maintain^  that  any  other  congregations 
of  die  king's  subjects  widiin  diis  realm^  than  such  as  by  the  laws 
of  this  land  are  held  and  allowed,  may  mhdy  challenge  to  them<» 
selves  die  name  <^  titie  and  lawful  churches.'  And  in  die  ordi- 
nation service,  the  bishops,  who  alone  have  public  authority  in  this 
country  to  csdl  and  send  forth  ministersj  do  so  send  those,  wh<mi 
theyoniain* 

Sudi  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  premises,  from  whidi  the 
archdeactm  concludes,  that  die  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the'  word 
*  unbaptized'  is  that  whksh  has  been  stated  above.  For  ourselves 
we  confess,  Hot  only  diat  we  Cannot  deduce  any  thing  like  thi9 
conckisbn,  but  that  we  cannot  even  perceive  the  process  by 
whi(ji  other  minds  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  it. 

If  it  be  meanti  that  a  ^  lawful  minister'  is  essential  to  baptism^ 
we  can  only  request  the  archdeacon  to  be  more  explicit  in  detaiU 
ing  his  mode  of  reasoning.  Meanwhile^  we  will  adduce  certa^ 
considerations,  which  satisfy  us,  thtft  that  mode  of  reasonings 
whatever  it  be,  was  not  adopt^  by  diose  who  composed  our 
articles.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  thirt  these  articles  were 
firaaied  A.  D.  ld6S,  and  that  the  rubric,  at  that  very  time,  mAi(^ 
rized  lay  persons  to  baptize  in  case  of  necessity.  Let  it  be  remem^ 
bered  too,  that  in  the  convocation,  at  which  di^e  articles  wef« 
agreed  on,  a  paper  Wasbrought  in  by  Sandys,*  then  Bishop  ot 
Worcester,  and  its  averment  admitted  without  remark  from  aiiy 
one,  the  first  head  of  whic^  was,  ^  that  the  rubric,  which  gives 
women  a  Uberty  to  baptize  in  case  of  Necessity,  m%ht  foe  altered/ 

■   ■•  ■ lint     ■ 1—1—^  II  I        II    ■—— — «—i .^M  »— — ^w*ifc—i t 

*  S«e  CoUyefs  EookBkfCi<»l  Hitt«i^,  Vol.  L  p.  4d5« 
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His  reason  was^ '  because  the  Holy  Scriptures  declare  townen  in* 
capable  of  administering  the  sacraments/  With  this  reason  y/% 
have  here  nothing  farther  to  do,  than  as  it  shews  what  were  the 
sentiments  of  convocation  respecting  the  rubric  at  a  time  when 
it  was  directly  brought  under  their  view ;  and  how  little  it  was 
then  imagined  that  baptism  by  men,  thoijq^h  laics,  could  be  deem- 
ed by  the  church  to  be  no  baptism^  As  far,  therefore,  as  the 
articles  are  concerned,  and  if  they  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  those  who  framed  them,  it  is  plain,  that  unless  we  suppose 
that  tliey  were  framed  to  contradict  the  rubric,  there  is  nothuig  in 
them  which  declares  a  '  lawful  minister'  essential  to  baptism. 

If,  however,  the  archdeacon  means  that  these  articles,   &c. 
prove  that  all  are  considered  by  the  church  as  '  unbaptized,'  who 
^re  baptized  in  this  country  by  persons  not  of  her  communion,  we 
must  then  entreat  him  to  account  for  some  other  phaenomena 
apparently  at  variance  with  hid  theory.     In  the  analysis  of  Sir 
John  Nicholl's  argument,  it  has  already  been  noticed,  that  at  the 
time  of  passing   this  law  there  were  many  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  who,  duriug  the  Usurpation,  had  received  baptism  from  the 
hands  of  men  not  episcopally  ordained ;  and  we  may  now  add, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  must  have  received  it  from  those 
who  were  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England.    Yet  it  has 
been  seen,  that  these  persons  were  confirmed  by  the  bishops  of  that 
time  without  scruple.     This,  therefore,  is,  of  itself,  a  strong  reason 
for  supposing  that  those  very  bishops  in  framing  the  rubric,  did 
not  mean  to  designate  all  such,  as  '  unbaptized.'     But  a  stiU 
stronger  reason  is  derived  from  the  consequence  which  must  fol- 
low from  the  rubric,  if  such  be  the  meaning  of  '  unbaptized;' 
namely,  that  all  these  persons  were  deprived  by  law  of  Christian 
burial.     Is  it  credible  that  such  could  be  the  intention  with  which 
the  word  was  inserted  by  couvocation  i  If  so  intended,  could  par- 
liament have  endured  to  give  the  force  of  law  to  an  ordinance,,  by 
lybich  many  of  its  members,  in  communion  with  the  church,  must 
have  seen  their  fan)ilies  cut  off  from  all  participation  in  the 
most  interesting  of  religious  rites?   Could  this  have  been  done 
.  without  opposition,  and  even  >yithout  remark  ?  Yet  the  history  of 
that>  not  distant,  period  is  without  the  smallest  trace  of  any  emo- 
tions excited  by  an  enactment,  which,  if  Dr.  Daubeney  rightly  in- 
terprets it,  must  have  operated  in  so  powerful  a  manner.    We  do 
not  read  of  any  persons  being  impelled  by  the  rubric  or  any  other 
cause,  to  seek  re-baptism  from  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land for  nearly  half  a  century ;  and  when  at  length  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  occurred,  we  do  not  find  it  was  even  then  pre- 
tended, that  the  judgment  of  the  chmch.  in  I66I,  had  been  tfaus 
decisive.    If;  indeed,  such  a  plea  could  hav^  been  eatablished, 
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there  ivould  have  been  no  longer  any  ground  of  controversy  be- 
tween him  and  his  opponents. 

We  are  aware,  that  the  archdeacon  has  armed  himself  with  an 
answer  to  all  remarks  of  this  sort,  by  admitting  that  there  may  be 
'  exceptions  to  his  conclusion,  and  that  such  exceptions  may  fur* 
nish  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  discretionary  judgment  in  ecclesias*. 
tical  governors/ — p.  24,  But  thus  peremptorily  to  assign  mean* 
ings,  and  thus  imperfectly  to  provide  for  objections  which  start  up 
at  every  step,  is  not  so  much  to  interpret  as  to  make  laws.  And 
who  IS  it,  that  here  attributes  tiiis  enormous  and  indefinite  power 
to  ecclesiastical  governors  ?  The  sdme  person,  who,  in  p.  1 10,  denies 
that  the  opinions  of  Bishops  Fleetwood  and  Warburton  are  of  any 
value  in  the  question ;  and  who,  p.  1 15,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, triumphantly  quotes  the  saying  of  Lord  Camden,  *  that  the 
discretion  of  a  judge  is  the  law  of  tyrants  :  in  the  best,  it  is  often- 
times caprice ;  in  the  worst,  it  is  every  vice,  folly,  and  passion,  to 
which  human  nature  is  liable.' 

But  what  does  Dr.  Daubeuey  say  to  the  acknowledged  practice 
of  admitting  converts  from  ^mong  the  dissenters  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Church  of  England,  and  even  to  its  orders,  without 
being  re-baptized  ?  a  practice,  to  which  it  is  owing,  that  our , 
church  numbers  among  its  members  the, two  greatest  ornaments  of 
this  or  any  other  church  during  the  last  century.  Bishop  Butler 
and  Archbishop  Seeker.  Why  it  seems,  that  their  baptism  '  is, 
under  circumstances,  capable  of  being  recognized  as  valid.' — p.  45. 
Of  the  meaning  of  the  word  recognized.  Dr.  Daubeuey  has,  in 
another,  part  of  his  book,  favoured  us  with  a  very  accurate  defini- 
tion, which  we  beg  leave  to  insert  in  this  place,  as  explanatory  of 
Ae  sentence  just  quoted.  ^  By  recognizing  any  thing,  we  do  not 
change  either  its  nature  or  character,  but  only  renew  our  knowledge 
of  it  as  it  is' — p.  103.  The  baptism  of  dissenters,  therefore,  is 
under  circumstances  (e.  g.  their  conversion)  capable  of  being 
a^ain  known  by  us  to  be,  what  we  indeed  knew  it  to  be  before,  but 
with  a  knowledge  requiring  renovation,  namely,  that  it  is  in  itself, 
in  its  own  nature  and  character,  valid  baptism. 
-  >f  ust  We  trespass  on  the  patience  of  our  readers  any  longer  ? 
jes,  we  will  not  leave  the  archdeacon  room  to  say,  that  we  con- 
demn him  for  one  or  two  instances  of  confusion  both  of  senti^ 
tneht  and  language,  however  gross,  or  for  the  weakness  of  a  single 
part  of  his  argument,  however  necessary  to  his  conclusion.  We 
proceed,  therefore,  to  his  more  direct  attack  on  Sir  John  Nicholas 
reasoning. 

After  a  few  preliminary  observations,  he  proposes  to  '  state  the 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  Judgment  has  been  built/  And 
here  we  have  seriouriy  to  complam  of  the  extremely  inadequate^ 

o  2  confused. 
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confused,  and  erroneous  view  of  tlie  learned  judge's  ai^ument^ 
which  his  analysis  presents.  Whatever  may  be  thoi^^t  of  some 
of  the  incidental  positions  advsmced  in  that  argument,  M:hatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  truth  of  8oni»  ot 
its  premises,  or  the  soundness  of  its  conclusion,  at  least  it  must  be- 
allowed,  by  every  candid,  reader,  that  the  general  course  of  the  re»r 
soning  is  luminous  and  powerful.  Yet  those  who  acquire  their 
notion  of  it  only  from  the  pages  of  Dr.  Daubeney,  would  naturally 
suppose,  that  the  learned  judge  is  as  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  logic, 
i  as  he  is  represented  to  be  of  the  law  which  he  administers.     In 

I  B.  15  Sir  John  Nicholl  purposes  to  examine  the  history  of  the  law^ 

I  m  order  to  see  whether  any  aigument  can  thence  be  drawn  either 

I  for  or.against  the  general  meaijiina;  of  the  word  *  unbaptized.^    ^  If/ 

says  he,  *  the  Church  of  England  has  recognized  lay-baptism,  &Ci 
kc^  it  will  necess^ily  follow,  that  it  cannot  mean  (by  the  word 
^'  imbaptized")  to  exclude  from  burial  all  persons  who  have  not 
been  baptized  according  to  the  forms  of  its  hturgy.^  Accordingly, 
be  proceeds  to  inquire,  from  history,  whether  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  thus  recognized  lay-bapUsm  or  not.  Nothing,  surely,  can 
be  more  plain  or  logical  than  such  a  course;  yet,  in  the  9th  page 
of  tlie  archdeacon,  all  this  is  given  as  an  inference  from  what  has 
preceded.  ^  From  these  premises'  (that  is,  from  the  statement  of 
tlie  general  meaning  of  the  term  unbaptized,  and  from  a  view  of 
the  context)  *  you  draw  tlie  following  conclusion;  that  if  fthe 
Chiu*ch  of  England  has  recognized  lay-baptism,'  &c.  Such  a  per- 
version of  a  very  plain  passage,  if  we  could  believe  it  intentional^ 
would  call  forth  our  loudest  reprobation ;  as  it  is,  we  cannot  but  ex- 
press  our  astonishment,  that  so  practised  a  controversialist,  as.  Arch- 
deacon Daubeney,  shpuld  have  erred  so  grossly  in  Apprehending  the 
ai^uoient  of  bis  adversary.  But  this,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  not 
the  only  instauce  of  the  same  kind  to  be  met  with  in  the  tract  be-» 
fore  us.  In  p.  63,  inconsistency  is  insinuated  against  the  learned 
ju(%e,  where  not  only  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  charge,  but  the 
very  words  adduced  to  establish  do,,  in  fact,  disprove  it.  '  By  the 
law  of  the  English  Church,'  ssiys  Sir  John  Nicholl,  '  down  to  the 
Reformation y  lay-baptism  was  allowed  and  practised;  it  was  regu- 
lar,  and  even  prescffibed  in  cases  of  necessity/  *  Were  I  disposed 
to  cavil,'  says  has  censor,  *  I  should  object  to  the  word  regular  in 
the  above  sentence ;  and  I  might  quote  you  against  yourself,  where 
you  say, ''  That  the  Church  of.  England  has  recognised  lay-baptism 
to  be,  thot^h  irregular^  y^t  v^lid."'  Now,  in  truth,  Sir  John  Ni- 
choll, in  the  passage  thus  referred  to,  does  not  say  what  is  here  said 
foriiim ;  his  words  are  '  i^  the  Church  of  England  has  recoguized, 
&c/  meaning  that  it  would  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose  tint  lay* 
baptbm  should  have  beeu  recognized  a»  valid^  even  though  it  wens 
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consider^  as  irregular.  But,  supposing  the  words  to  be  as  quoted, 
what  inconsistency  is  there  in  saymg  that  lay-baptism  was,  in  cer. 
taitl  cases,  regular  before  the  Reformation,  and  considered  irre* 
gular  afterwaixis  ?  Though,  dieref<>re,  we  are  unwilling  to  think 
the  archdeacon  *  disposed  to  cavil,'  yet,  we  must  express  our  regret 
titat  he  should,  with  so  little  reason,  seek  to  depreciate  the  argu'- 
ment  which  he  is  opposing. 

But  not  to  weary  our  readers  with  a  detail  of  petty  mis-state- 
talents  of  this  sort,  we  will  examine  the  principal  objections  urged 
by  him  against  the  learned  judge's  argument.  The  first  affords  a 
lamentable  instance  of  the  confused  view  taken  by  Dr.  Daubeney 
of  the  subject  in  question.  Sir  John  Nicholl,  considering  that  th,<S 
whole  stress  of  the  cause  lies  on  the  "word  'unbaptized'  in  the  ni-» 
brie  before  the  office  of  burial,  makes  it  the  principal  object  of  his 
argument  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the  word  m  that  particular 
place.  iThe  first  step  taken  by  him  for  this  purpose  is,  to  state  its 
general  meaning  unconnected  with  the  rubric ;  which  is  accordingly 
given  by  him,  not  as  the  full  import  of  the  word  as  it  stands  in  ta^ 
rubric,  but  expressly  as  a  step  towards  arriving  at  the  true  inter* 
pretation.  Yet  the  archdeacon  is  pleased  to  speak  of  this  as  *  the 
mterpretation,  which  you  (Sir  John  Nicholl)  have'<j^xed  to  the 
tDord  unbaptized  in  the  rubric T  p.  23. 

His  n^xt  objection,  whiclKhe  deems  a  strong  one,  must  be  given 
in  his  own  words.  *  It  attaches  to  your  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
term  Christian  church;  where,  in  p.  1 1,  you  give  us  to  understsmdi 
that  persons  baptized  into  the  forms  of  what  you  represent  to  be 
different  churches,  as  the  Romish  or  Greek  church,  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  that  of  the  Calvinistic  Independ^ts,  or  die  Church  ot 
England,  have  all  been  baptized  into  the  Christian  church.' 

Here  is  a'  good  deal  of  confusion,  and  not  a  little  of  misrepr^ 
sentation.  *  Persons  baptized  into  the  forms  of  different  churdies/ 
is  a  phrase  for  which  Dr.  Daubeney  only  is  answerable.  Utterly 
unintelligible  as  it  is,  there  is,  however,  an  apparent  purpose  in 
using  it ;  for  without  it  there  would  be  no  colour  or  pretence  for 
insiimating.  as  is  presently  done,  that  Sir  John  Nicholl  maintains, 
*  that  baptism  into  these  different  churches,  as  distinguished  from 
th^  Church  of  England,  admits  the  baptized  parties  into  that  one 
diurch  of  Christ  of  which  the  Church  of  England  is  admitted  to 
be  a  T)ranch.^  TTie  language  of  the  learned  judge  gives  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  this  strange  accusation.  He  does  not  talk  of 
baptizing  into  a  particular  church,  but  leaves  both  the  notionmnd 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  to  his  cefisor,  who  is  so  partial  to 
it,  tfiat  he  will  give  us  another  opportunity  of  remarking  o*i  it  be- 
fore we  have  done.  His  real  position  is,  that  baptism,  according 
to  any  of  these  forms,  provided  the  essence  of  baptism  have  taken 
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pkce,  is  baplisoiy  and  admits  into  the  Christian  church.  If  he 
errs  in  this  opinion^  he  errs  with  the  sanction  of  no  light  authority. 
Among  others,  Archbishop  Whi^^  mu^t  bear  equal  blame  widi 
him;forhe  (Def.  of  Ans.  to  Adm.  p.  519)  says  distinctly,  *  So  hrre 
as  I  can  reade,  the  opinion  of  all  learned  men  is,  that  the  essentiall 
forme,  and,  as  it  were,  the  lyfe  of  baptisme,  is  to  baptize  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoste,  which 
forme  being  observed,  the  sacrament  remaineth  in  full  force  and 
strengdi,  of  whomsoever  it  be  miniUredJ  And  farther,  p.  521,  he 
argues  on  it  as  certain,  that  ^  baptisme  ministred  by  hereticall  mi* 
Bisters,  which  be  no  members  of  the  chinrch,  is,  notwithstanding, 
good  and  effectuall.'  Happily,  therefore.  Dr.  Daubeney,  even  if 
he  admit  the  learned  judge's  notion,  may  yet,  with  as  good  a  right 
as  before,  have  ^  the  dying  words  of  Whitgift  in  his  mouth,  pro 
ecclesift  Dei,  pro  ecclesi^  Dei.' — p.  141 . 

To  return;  the  position  of  Sir  John  NichoU,  whether  true  or 
false,  certainly  involves  no  indiscriminate  use  of  the  phrase '  Chris- 
tian church ;'  still  less  does  it  afford  any  pretence  for  a  charge, 
which  follows  in  the  archdeacon's  next  page,  that  he  '  represents 
that  Christian  church  as  consisting  of  different  religious  societies, 
not  only  independent  of,  but  unconnected  with,  each  odier  by  any 
common  principles  of  unity :'  and  again,  '  that,  according  to  his 
description  of  the  church,'  (which  he  has  not  attempted  to  describe 
at  all,)  '  the  sin  of  schism  cannot  possibly  exist.'  We  would  wiU 
lingly  forget  who  it  is  that  advances  these  charges,  and  against 
whom  they  are  brought ;  we  would  gladly,  too,  if  it  were  possible, 
dissemble  the  conclusion,  which  is  forced  upon  us,  that  nothing  can 
here  protect  Dr.  Daubeney  from  the  disgrace  of  MJlful  misrepre- 
sentation but  an  absoAce  (casual  let  us  hope)  of  those  qualities  as  % 
writer  which  can  alone  give  any  value  to  his  opinions. 

Whether  it  be  to  strengthen  these  accusations  we  know  not ;  but 
the  archdeacon  is  pleased  to  represent  the  judge  as  speaking  of  tlie 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  of  the  Calvinistic  Independents ; 
«gain,  p.  2p,  he  talks  of  the  '  Presbyterian  and  Independent 
Churches,'  as  if  so  named  by  Sir  John  JSicholl.  So  far,  however, 
as  Christoms  of  the  latter  denomination  are  concerned,  Sir  John 
purposely  goes  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  the  application  of  the  word 
^  church'  to  them.  He  speaks  of  the  form  (in  in inisteriiig.  baptism) 
^  of  the  Romish  church,  of  the  Greek  church,  of  the  Presbyterian 
dnireh,  the  form  used  amotigthe  Calvinistic  Independeuts,  and  the 
form  used  by  the  Church  of  England.'  This  part  of  the  com* 
plaint,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  without  evidence,  as  contrary  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  Sir  John  NichoU  has 
pronounced  no  opinion,  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  a  member  of  the 
.  Christian  church.     He  has,  indeed,  used  the  phrase,  and  so,  in 
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tnithy  has  Dr.  Daubeney,  p.  20,  where  he  speaks  of  '  the  esta- 
blished Church  of  Scotland/  He  has  also  asserted  that,  in  the 
common  nse  6f  language,  it  may  be  said,  that  persons  baptized 
according  to  the  form  of  the  Presbyterian  church  have  been  ad- 
mitted into' the  Christian  church.  But  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
diis  proposition  rests  not  on  the  Presbyterian  church  being,  or  not 
being,  a  member  of  the  one  church  of  Christ,  but  on  a  totally  dif- 
ferent question,  viz.  whether  baptism,  in  whatever  congregation  ad- 
ttiinAtered,  provided  the  essence  of  baptism  have  been  preserved, 
may  be  said  to  admit  into  the  Christian  church :  for  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  any  congregation  is  pronounced  a  member  of  die  Chris-^ 
tian  church,  because  its  baptism  is  said  to  admit  into  the  church. 
'  But  the  archdeacon's  zeal  for  episcopacy  is  so  inflammable  that 
(he  very  name  of  Presbyterian  seems  suflicient  to  set  it  in  a  blaze. 
We  are  not  so  presumptuous'as  to  attempt  to  extinguish  it ;  but 
we  may  be  allowed  to  congratulate  him,  that  he  lives  in  an  age- 
when  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  is  no  longer  in  op- 
position to  his  feelings.  What  would  these  feelings  have  been,  had 
he  flourished  in  the  first  century  after  the  Reformation,  and  wit- 
nessed the  favour  then  shewn  to  Presbyterians  ?  CongregaHions  of 
them  placed  under  the  protection  of  our  most  orthodox  bishops  ; 
a  synod,  composed  of  Presbyterians,  invitmg  and  receiving  the  co- 
operation of  English  divines,  deputed  by  the  head  of  the  Church 
of  England  (himself  a  zealous  episcopalian)  as  to  a  lawful  meet- 
ing of  reformed  churches,  without  any  remonstrance  from  either 
house  of  convocation ;  Presbyterian  ministers  instituted  to  Eng- 
lish benefices  without  being  re^ordained ,  and  this  not  clandestinely, 
nor  by  connivance,  but  openly,  avowedly,  and  habitually,  till  at 
length,  in  1661,  episcopal  ordination  was  made  essential  to  the  kw- 
fiil  ministry  in  the  Church  of  England.  A  recurrence  to  these 
times  may  at  least  justify  us  in  askic^,  whether  it  be  decent  or  to** 
lerable,  that  a  judge,  in  one  of  our  ecclesiastical  courts,  should  be 
publicly  and  rudely  censured  by  an  archdeacon  for  using  the  phrase 
^  Presbyterian  church,'  and  saying  that  those,  who  have  been  bap- 
tized according  to  its  form,  have  been  admitted  into  the  Christian 
church.  For  ourselves,  to  use  the  language  of  the  venerable  Bi- 
shop Cosin  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion,  we  *  love  not  to  be 
herein  more  wise,  or  harder,  than  our  own  church  is  ;'  and  we  defy 
Dr.  Daubeney  to  produce  any  authoritative  declaration  of  the 
Church  of  England  against  thus  denominating  the  Presbyterian 
church,  or  against  allowing  baptism  according  to  its  form  to  be  a 
valid  initiation  into  the  church  of  Christ. 

To  proceed  :  after  renewing  his  attack  on  the  general  meaning 
said  to  be  aflixed  to  the  word  'unbaptized/  and  producing  evidence, 
If^'hich  plainly  proves^  on  tlie  contrary,  that,  before  he  affixes  any 
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metuing  to  th^e  word,  the  leani^  judge  examiaef  die  contast,  fcc*> 
Dr.  Daubeney  combats,  and,  ^ive  thinjc,  Sttccetsfully,  the  argoBMBl 
drawn  Irom  the  rubric's  assocbting  excommuuicates  and  aMicidea. 
with  the  unbaptized. 

On  the  next  point  he  is  far  from  bemg  e^iaHy  humy.  *  Yen 
proceed  to  observe/  says  he,  p.  34,  *  that  the  general  law  is,  that 
burial  is  to  be  refused  to  no  person,*  &c. '  bat,'  be  continues,  <  no 
geuer^  Uw,  diat  I  am  acquainted  with,  has  determined  any  ^ling 
9n  this  point/  He  presently  afterwards  calls  on  die  judge  to 
*  point  out  to  notice  the  g^ienil  law  to  whidi  he  refers,  mdiere  this 
law  is  to  be  found,  and  in  what  lai^ttege  it  is  drawn  up.'  Sodi  is 
the  tendency  of  his  strictures,  poured  fordi  through  several  pages, 
and  renewed  we  know  not  how  often  in  die  couiae  of  his  book  % 
though  Sir  John  Nicholl  has  expressly  referred  to  the  68th  canon, 
whidb  prohibits  the  refusal  of  burial  in  all  cases,  and  pmiishes  sodi 
refusal.  ^  Nothing,'  says  be,  *  can  be  more  large  than  the  canon  ia 
in  this  respect.  It  does  not  limit  the  duty  to  burial  of  persons  who 
lire  of  the  Church  of  £n|^land— hiU  persoiis,^«ot  specially  excepted, 
are  entitled  by  it  to  burial,'  &c.  file.    Now  let  tbe  archdeaeoa 

Grove,  if  he  can,  that  the  view  here  taken  of  tbe  canon  is  erreneousu; 
t  him  shew,  that  what  Sir  John  Niched  has  assi|;ne^  as  the  geneni 
law  is,  in  truth,  limited  and  particular;  but  let  him  not  presume  so 
far  either  on  the  carelessness  of  his  readers,  or  on  the  sifence  ^n^iich 
officii|l  decorum  may  impose  on  the  judge,  as  to  proclaim,  that  no 
general  )aw  has  been  ^  pointed  out  to  notice.' 

To  follow  him  through  all  the  windings  of  bis  aigument,  on  tliia 
point,  is  not  within  our  purpose.  But  we  are  unwilling  to  leave 
uaaaswered  a  Question  proposed  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  if  it 
were  decisive  of  the  caiiseV 

*  Od  the  stippo^tiori  that  tl^e  word  *^  unbaptised"  in  the  fubric  was 
ineant  to  convey  no  precise  meaning  to  the  clergy,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  undentood  generally  of  all  persons  who  had  never  been  baptised  in 
^»J  way,  what  reason  can  be  given  for  the  insertion  of  such  word  m 
tbe  rubric  at  all?  Since  the  clergy  certainly  could  not  need  to  be  in- 
formed that  persons,  so  circumstanced,  were  not  subjects  for  Christiaii 
i>unal.'  p»43. 

We  will  answer  his  question  first,  by  telling  him,  that  itwouH 
have  been  a  sufficient  reason^  for  introducing  tb^  word  into  die  ru- 
bric, that  it  limits  the  general  expression  of  the  canon,  which  might 
be  perversely  construed  (as  has  been  shewn  by  himself,  p.  39)  unto 
a  command  of  bi|rial  even  of  Jews  and  Pagans ;  2dly,  by  referring 
him  to  the  history  of  the  age  when  the  rubric  was  composed.  He 
will  find  that, '  by  die  growth  of  anabaptism  diroifgh  tbe  licentious- 
ness of  the  late  tinges,'  (as  the  pre£M:e  to  the  Common  Prayer  €»^ 
presses  it^)  as  well  asby  the  nse  of  a  sect  which  wh<^y  rejected 
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baptiaoi,  tbene  ^ens  i^any  who.  calkd  ih^inselfet  C9lr^rti9ii8:  that 
bad  never  be^n  baptized  at  all ;  th^t  a  prohibition  of  bufiidy  there-, 
fpre,  to  such  persons^  under  the  designation  .of  '  unhaptized/  was 
not  so  nugatory  as  the  archdeacon  may  imagine;  Sd^r,  We  will 
answer  by  a^lung  him  a  question  in  return ;  Why>  if  the  aiUhors  of 
the  rubric  vneant  by  the  word  *  unbaptiz^d*  ^to.  include  all  wbo^ 
though  baptised  with  water  and  the  proper  invoeationy  were  not 
bfipttzed  by  a  lawful  minister^  did  they  not  takje  the  trouble  of  ex« 
pressing  themselves  to  that  effect  ?  especially  since  die^  laaust  huve 
been  awafe  that  there  were  thousands  of  persons  tbenm  tl^  cou«- 
tryi  so- circumstance,  who  stood  in  need  of  the  infonmotion,  that 
they  were  unbaptiaed.  Suiely  i  this  course  would  have  be^i  some* 
wlmt  more  reasonable  than  whajt  he  attribute  to  the  framer$  of 
the  rubric,  p.  SB,  viz*  that  '  the  word  unbaptized  was  intirodueed 
te  warn  the  wilful  separatists  that,  the  validity  of  their  hapUsktt 
not  having  been  recognized  by  the  church,  they  were  unentitled  ta 
the  privil^es  U^oi^;kig  to  communicants.' 
'  It  is  not  withoi^  pleasufe,  that  we  come  to  a  part  of  ^  subject^ 
in  which^  though  still  wiAk  much  abatemeiM^on  me  score  of  inaccuir 
rncjF  wd  sai»^ateQ)ent,  we  can  congrwtidate  the  ar<Meacoii  on 
^having  the  belter  of  his  adversary.  It  is  that  which  relates  to  die 
sentiments  of  the  ancient  church  on  bftptism  by  heretics,  or  schi»* 
maties.  Sir  John  NichoU  has  undoubtedly  gone  too  far,  when  be 
says,  ^t  such  biqpitism  wa^  considered  as  c&mfl^e.  Maqr  paiftft- 
ges  from  the  canon  law  might  be  adduced  to  prove,  thai  it  waa. 
not  supposed  to  coosmunicate  &e  holy  spirit,  nor  to  give  remissioa 
of  sins,  nor  to  admit  into  the  C^thdic  clmrch.  S^U,  however^ 
#v(tn  in  this  particular,  Sir  John  NichpU's  argmaeot  has  been  moet 
incorrectly  stated.  He  no  where  professes  (as  is  asserted  by  die 
ai'chdeacon,  p.  62)  to  take  the  sense  of  the.  ancient  dmrch  as  a 
standard  to  try  the  question  at  issue: — he  no  where  '  confidently 
draws  aconclusion,'  aa  is  stated,  p.  58,  ^  from  the  practice  of  the 
ancimit  ehurchy  that  baptism,  by  whomsoever  adininistered,  does 
in  itself  constitute  a  legal  and  valid  initiation  into  the  Christian 
church.'  This  conclusion  is  not  drawn  by  him  from  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  church :  such  practice  has,  indeed,  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  excepting  as  it  may  explain  the  opinions  of  the  Church  oi 
England. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Churdi  df  England 
could  not  on  this  point  go  the  whole  way  viith  the  ancient  cbusdi : 
it  could  not  adopt  all  its  sentiments,  or  practice,  respecting  bap* 
tiam  by  h^^tics  or  schismatics.  To  have  done  so,  would  haive 
^een  no  less  than  an  act  of  suicide.  For  the  Church  of  England 
derived  iu  own  baptism  irom  heretics  and  schbmatics :  if,  there« 
fore,  it  had  acquiesOed  in  the  decision  of  the  ancient  church,  it  must 
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have  acknowledged^  that  none  of  its  ovm  members  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Christian  church. 

We  are  aware,  that  Bingham  (Scfaolast.  Hist.  Lay  Bap-.  ch«  i« 
8.  25.)  has  endeavoured  to  remove  all  difficulties  of  this  sort^  by 
stating  that  the  Church  of  England,  on  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Romish  church,  reforming  its  errors,  and  returning  to  the  unity  of 
the  catholic  church,  got  rid  of  all  its  disabilities.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  it  did  so.  But  the  pre^^nt  question  is,  how  far  the 
practice  and  the  decrees  of  the  ancient  church  were  satisfied  by 
what  was  then  done.  Now  the  quotations  of  Bii^ham  himself 
prove,  (as  does  the  argument  of  Dr.  Daiibeney,  from  p.  48  to  62,) 
that  the  wishes  or  the  acts  of  the  parties  to  be  received  were  not 
hdd  to  be  sufficient ;  imposition  of  hands,  or  something  equiva* 
lent,  was  to  be  given  by  the  church  which  received  them.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  Church  of  England  could  not  have 
afdopted  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  church  on  this  subject :  it  is 
evident  also,  that  it  not  only  was  not  the  business  of  Sir  Jolm  Ni- 
oholl  to  state,  or  to  inquire  into,  the  whole  of  the  ancient  discipline 
OB  this  point,  but  that,  by  taking  so  wide  a  course,  he  would  have 
obscured,  rather  than  enlightened,  his  subject.  His  object  was 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  Church  of  England  in  one  of  its 
own  laws ;  and  his  references  to  antiquity  were  limited  to  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  illustrating  that  meaning ;  of  shewing,  that  bap« 
tism  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  by  whomsoever 
mhninistered,  was  considered  as  baptism,  and  was  not  to  be  re- 
peated. In  what  light  irregular  and  unauthorized  baptisms  were 
farther  considered  by  the  ancient  church,  it  was  not  his  busmess  to 
inquire ;  his  sole  object  being  to  discover,  whether  those  who  had 
nsceived  such  ^baptism,  were  considered  by  the  canon  law  a» 
'unbaptized,'  in  order  to  assist  him  in  the  inquiry,  whether  our 
reformed  church,  in  using  that  word,  meant  to  include  those 
who  had  received  baptism  at  the  bands  of  schismatics. — Now 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that*  one  single  quotation  of 
his,  (that  from  28th  Sect,  of  IV.  Dist.  Dec.  III.  de  Cons.)  is  suffi- 
cient to  shew,  that  the  canon  law  does  not  consider  such  persons 
as  '  unbaptized :'  *rec\pimiiur  ntbaptizad,  neSanctaeTrinitatisinvo- 
catio  annulletur.' 

Before  we  leave  this  point  we  must  remark,  that  the  Church  of 
England,  departing  from  the  precedents  of  the  canon  law,  has 
made  no  special  provision  for  receiving  persons  baptized  by  schis- 
matics into  the  church,  as  if  they  before  did  not  belong  to  it.  Nay, 
even  the  ancient  church  seems  to  have  founded  much  of  the  severity 
of  its  judgment  on  the  supposition,  that  the  persons  so  baptised 
were  themselves  at  their  baptism  not  in  charity  with  the  church. 
For  baptism  bv  a  heretic  or  schismatic  in  case  of  necessity,  under 
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the  apprehension  of  approadhing  death,  was  adjudged  to  be  good 
baptism,  and  to  admit  to  the  spiritual  benefits  of  the  Sacrament* 
'  lUe,  cui  traditor,  potest  salubriter  accipere,  si  ipse  non  separatus 
aceeperit/  Dec.  llh  de  Cons.  Dist.  IV.  s.  112.  But  can  an  in-* 
fant  be  thus  separatus  ?•  Augustine  himsdf  (whose  authority  on  this 
point  was  principally  regarded)  makes  an  exception  out  of  his  ge-« 
neral  condemnation  of  those  who  were  baptized  byh«*etics9  whicb 
seems  strongly  in  favour  of  infants  so  baptized.  '  lUi,  &c.  neque 
omnino  utiliter  habent  baptismum,  neque  ab  eis  utiliter  accipitur, 
md forth  accipiendinecessitasurgeatf  et  recipientis  animus  ab  unita-^ 
tis  vinculo  non  recedat.*  Aug.  de  Bap.  lib.  VII.  c.  52.  Surely  an 
infant's  mind  cannot  recede  from  the  bond  of  Christian  uni^,  nor 
can  any  necessity  be  more  urgent  than  that  which  operates  on  him» 

Again  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  judgment  of  the  ancient 
church  respecting  baptism  by  heretics,  rested  on  a  distinction  which 
our  church  disclaims.  The  Church  of  England  knows  nothing  o£ 
the  outward  visible  sacrament  being  given  without  the  inward  spi« 
ritual  grace :  on  the  contrary,  it  considers  the  outward  and  visible 
part  as  the  sign  of  Ae  inward,  which  is  given  by  it,  as  by  die'ap^ 
pointed  instrument,  to  all  who  do  not  themselves  put  a  bar  in  the 
way  of  grace.  The  ancient  church,  on  the  other  hand,  departing 
from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ,  made  Uie  imposition  of 
hands  so  essential,  either  as  a  part  of  baptism,  or  as  a  distinct  sa<» 
crament,  that,  in  a  council  held  at  Carthage  under  Cyprian,  it  waa 
said,  that  '  a  man  ought  to  be  regenerated  by  both  sacraments 
*  in  the  Cadiolic  Church,'  and  Cyprian  himself  declared,  '  that  a 
man's  sanctification  was  complete,  and  he  indeed  became  a  child 
of  'God,  when  he  was  bom  again  by  both  Sacraments,'*  namely, 
baptism  and  imposition  of  hands ;  the  latter  of  which,  confuting 
the  gift  of  die  Holy  Spirit,  could  only,  as  it  was  held,  be  effectually 
given  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

Dr.  Daubeney,  having  thus  examined  what  appears  to  him  to  be 
the  main  strength  of  Sir  John  NichoU's  statement,  proceeds  to 
matters  which  req^ire  less  of  his  attention.  Even  here,  however, 
he  advances  two  or  three  positions,  which  we  feel  it  impossible  to 
pass  over  entirely  without  notice. 

In-p.  91  he  says,  that  ^  tlie  bishops,  after  the  Usurpation,  dioiigh 
they  did  not  re^baptize  those  who  bad  received  irregular  baptism 
during  that  period,  still,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
church,  considered  that  imposition  of  hands  was  necessary  to  their 
admission  into  the  communion  of  the  church*  For  tfie  truth  of 
this  very  important  particular  in  ecclesiastical  history,  not  a  par- 
ticle of  evidence  is  adduced :  we  are  bound  therefore  to  consider 
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it  ds  resdiqr  8(d«ly  on  the  adnowledged  fact,  dmt  the  bishops,  after 
die  Rettoration,  went  about  confirming  all  who  were  presented  to 
Aem,  without  inquiring  by  whom  they  had  been  baptized.  And  iar 
it  possible^  that  on  tudi  a  foundation  (here  should  be  reared  a  su- 
persUnicture  so  momentous  i  If  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Dmriyeney  be 
correct,  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  ssra'  to  which 
he  rtSen,  considered  that  church  as  no  part  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
For,  as  has  been  alreacly  observed,  the  baptism  of  the  reformed 
barinig  been  rec^ved  from  an  heretical  and  sdiismiUical  priesthood, 
it  would  ba?e  been  necessary,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
aaciettt  church,  that  our  fcn-efad^ers  at  die  Reformation,  shovld  have 
been  admitted  mto  the  true  Christian  church  by  imposition  of  hands; 
a  rite,  which  was  certainly  not  then  performed.  Hapf^y^  how- 
ever, the  assertion  of  the  archdeacon  is  a  mere  gratuitous  dictum; 
advanced,  as  it  should  seem,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  away  an 
awkward  matter-of-£Kt  in  die  case  of  hb  adversary. 

In  the  same  page  we  are  tcdd,  that '  dissenting  and  papist  converts 
to  the  Churdi  of  England,  do  not  stand  oo-the  same  footing  in  the 
€yt8  of  that  church :  die  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome  being  admit* 
ted  by  the  Qmrch  of  England,  whilst  those  of  dissentersare  not.  The 
baptism^  consequcndy,j9jf  Me  Church  ofRome^  though  not  the  bap* 
dsm  of  die  Church  of  m^and,  fnuit  still  be  lawful  baptism  in  ^e 
eyes  of  that  church,  on  the  principle  of  its  having  been  adminis' 
tered  bjf  a  dtUy  commissioned  priest  J"  In  a  writer,  who  defers  so 
much  to  the  sentiment  and  practice  of  antiquity,  this  po^oki  is 
somewhat  surprising.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  remind  Dr.  Dau^ 
beney,  that  the  ancient  church  held  the  baptism  of  schismatical 
priests  to  be  the  baptism  of  persons  without  commbsion  ?  Bnt 
not  to  press  him  on  the  point  of  extemaV  authority,  let  us  ex- 
amine his  position  by  the  declared  law  of  die  Church  of  England. 
'  The  baptism  of  the  Church  of  Rome  nnist  be  lawful  baptism  in 
die  eyes  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  principle  of  its  having 
been  administered  by  a  duly  commissioned  priest.  Now  dlis  pro- 
position goes  the  length  of  declaring,  that  any  person,  episcopally 
ordained,  is  a  lawfuljninister  of  the  sacraments,  in  die  contem- 
plation of  the  Church  of  England ;  that  his  living  in  a  state  of 
open  schism,  receiving  his  commission  from  schismatics,  belonging 
to  a  schismatical  congregation,  disclaiming  our  articles,  and  ab- 
horring our  communion,  does  not  affect  the  lawfulness  of  his  mi- 
nistry. Such  is  the  doctrine  of  *  The  Guide  to  the  Church,'  of 
an  author^  who,  ^  daring  steadfastlv  to  maintain  die  constitution  of 
the  church,'  in  spite  of  '  clerical  indifference  and  sectarian  en- 
croachment,' ^  must  expect,'  for  his  honest  zeal,  *  toube  branded 
with  opprobrious  and  uncharitable  epithets.'  What  epithets  may 
have  been  applied  to  him^  it  is  no  part  of  our  busmess  to  inquire: 
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tksm  uucbariiable,  if  they  fail  to  appreciate  pro^perly  the  concefti 
aioa  which  is  here  made  to  ihem.  Happily  the  fiiends  of  the 
diurch  jnay  appeal  from  Dr.  Daubeney  to  the^  articles  and  canoBA 
of  the  church  itself.  They  will  there  find,  that  ^  it  is  aol  iawfui 
for  any  man  to  take  upon  him  to  minister  the  sacraments  in  the 
coqgr^pation,  before  he  h6,  lawfully  called  and  sent;  and  that  those 
only  are  lawfully  called  and  sent,  who  be  called  ^aoA  chosen  by 
men  whq  have  public  authority  given  unto  them  in  the  coBgr^»* 
tiou,  to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard/  unkst^ 
therefore,  the  Romish  bishops^  have  &is  public  aii&ority  in  the 
Church  of  £ngland,  our  church  does  not  consider  the  prie:^,  or^^ 
daiiied  by  them,  as  lawful  ministers,  nor  on  any  souad  prinoiples  as 
^  duly  commissioned.'  It  is  true,  that  if  such  persons  leave  theiv 
schism,  and  are  reconciled  to  oiur  church,  they  may  be  *  accenoted 
and  taken  to  be  lawful  ministers/  (provided  tbey  comply  with  sack 
other  requisites  as  the  church  has  enjoined^y  without  being  re-eiv* 
dained.  But,  meanwhile,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  of  l^gland, 
they  are  Just  as  much  schismatics^,  they  have  been  as  little  ^  duly, 
commissioned/  as  any  presbyteriau  or  independent  teacher*  Tc» 
speak  of  them,  as  the  archdeacon  does,  is  going  a  great  wa?  to^ 
wards  pronouncing  their  oongre^tions  '  true  and  lawftd  chmpcties/ 
in  which  case  the  1 1th  canon  would  denounce  the  sentence  of  ex* 
communication,  and  cut  off  the  learned  author  himself  from  all 
riglit  to  burial  on  much  clearer  grounds  than  affect  the  in&nt  in 
question. 

But  we  turn  to  another  position  of  the  archdeacon.  In  pi^e 
108  he  speaks  '  of  those  who  have  been  baptized  bito  the  Church 
of  England/  and  the  argument,  with  which  this  phrase  is  connect^ 
ed,  shews  that  he  really  meant,  that  baptism,  according  to  the  form 
of  our  church,  baptizes  into  the  Church  of  England,  as  ccmtradis- 
tinguished  from  baptism  into  other  particular  churches.  This,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  is  a  notion  never  before  entertained  of  the 
Christian  sacrament  of  baptism.  The  language  of  the  Gospd^  is, 
that  we  are  *  baptized  into  Chnst,'  and  again,  diat  we  are  '  bap* 
tized  into  one  body/  but  to  be  baptized  into  the  Church  of  £ng-% 
land  is  to  be  baptized  into  one  member  of  that  body.  ]^ow  we 
contend,  tiiat  they,  who  have  received  Christian  baptism  at  aU, 
have  been  baptized  either  into  n<me^  or  into  every  one,  of  the  mem-* 
bers  of  the  |K)dy  of  Christ;  that  to  make  a  distinction  of  baptizing 
into  this  or  that  particular  church  is^to  multiply  that  Christian 
baptism,  which  by  the  Apostle  is  so  emphatically  pronounced 
*  one.'  Wp  contend  ^Euther,  that,  in  any  country,  they  who  Me 
baptized  into  Christ  at  all,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  bound,  as  they 
would  avoid  the  guilt  of  schism^  to  communicate  with  de  par-^ 
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ticukr  <Jiarch  planted  there ;  and  that^  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  a  right  to  claim  from  that  church  a  participation  in  all  acts 
of  its  communion,  until  they  are  cut  off  by  a  judicial  sentence, 
or  have  cut  off  themselves,  from  Christ's  body.  And  tbis  brings 
us  to  a  consideration  decisive,  in  our  apprehension,  of  the  question 
relative  to  the  word  ^  unbaptized.'  It  is  the  law  and  the  practice 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  acknowledge  those  who  are  bap-^ 
tized  by  schismatics,  as  baptized,  as  made  by  their  baptism  mem* 
'bers  of  the  Christian  Church:  for  it  considers  them  a^  under 
church  discipline,  and  sentences  them  to  excommunication  if  they 
offenc^agaiust  its  laws.  Thus  then  they  are  recognized  by  the 
Church  of  England  as  baptized  into  the  body  of  Christ;  else  it 
would  be  worse  than  nugatory,  to  cut  them  off  from  that  body  to 
which  they  never  belonged* 

To  conclude  on  this  main  part  of  the  dispute :  we  are  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  the  meaning  ascribed  by  Sir  John  NichoII  to  the 
word.  '  unbaptized'  in  the  rubric  before  the  office  of  burial,  is  fully 
established  by  him ;  that  the  exceptions,  taken  against  it,  rest  on  no 
solid  ground;  and  that  every  ac^ditional  light  thrown  on  the  subject 
tends  only  to  confirm  the  learned  judge's  interpretation.  When 
therefore  we  consider  that  it  was  solely  because  the  deceased  had 
been  baptized  by  a  schismatical  hand,  that  the  refusal  of  burial  was 
defended,  and  that  such  baptism  appears  on  the  fullest  inquiry  to 
have  been  unifornlly  recognized  by  the  .Church  of  England  as 
Christian  baptism,  admitting  the  subject  of  it  into  communion  with 
the  catholic  church,  we  cannot  but  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  the  Court  of  Arches. 

It  is  not  without  surprise  and  r^ret  that  we  have  witnessed  the 
ferment  which  Sir  John  NichDll's  decision  has  excited.  Conse* 
quences  the  most  tragical  have  been  anticipated  from  if:  the  utter 
relaxation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  destruction  of  every  bar- 
rier against  the  inroads  of  schism,  and  the  speedy  downfal  of  the 
church  itself,  have  been  gravely  deplored  by  bishops  and  archdea- 
cons, as  the  almost  necessary  result  of  acquiescence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury !  Strange  too  as  it  may 
appear,  the  main  point,  decided  by  that  judgment,  is  one  which 
Hooker,  Whitgift,  and  Bancroft  successfully  laboured  to  maintain 
agaipst  die  Cartwrights  and  Rainolds's  of  their  time.  In  all  the  dreams 
of  triumph  in  which  the  puritans  of  Elizabeth's  and  James's  days  ven- 
tured to  indulge,  they  could  hardly  have  looked  forward  to  a  time  when 
high  churchmen  would  flock  to  dieir  standard,  and  join  them  in  cry- 
ing down  the  popish  corruption  of  acknowledging  baptism  by  a  not 
lawful  minister.  But  extremes,  on  almost  every  subject,  have  some 
points  of  union  and  assimilation :  among  other  marks  of  resenn- 
blance  is  the  loudness  of  their  clamor,  when  any  fovourite  prejudice 
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is  assailed.  Happily^  in  this  country  of  sound  sense  and  well- 
attempered  zealy  the  efifeets  of  such  a  clamor  seldom  long  survive 
the  occasion  which  gives  rise  to  it.  We  should,  therefore,  have 
been  content  to  leave  this  controversy  to  that  great  peacemaker 
Time,  had  we  not  perceived,  in  the  present  age,  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary disposition  among  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Church  and  its 
establbhment^  \.o  pervert  every  rpanUestatm  lyitn  ^y^^ 

sen^^ys  mto  ^  fresh  Qqcasion  of  alarm.  JBTound,  as  we  are,  to  that 
cnurch  by  the  strongest  ties^of  gratitude  and  duty,  yielding' to  its 
doctrines  the  firmest  assent  of  our  understanding,  and  cherishing 
for  its  constitution  and  its  discipline  a  force  of  attachment  which  is 
approved  to  us  by  our  reason,  and  has  long  been  confirmed  in  us 
by  babit,  we  cannot  behold  without  deep  concern  any  symptoms  of 
that  jealous  and  captious  spirit,  which  s^timulates  the  exertions  of 
the  adversary,  while  it  disgusts  every  temperate  friend|and_whrcir 
exhausls,  in  its  demands  for  Imaginary  dangers,  mucnof  that  af-^ 
fection  and  sympathy  which  the  real  exigencies  of  the  church  would  ^ 
offierwisenQever  fail  tcTexcHet  .In  Dr.  Daubeney  (judging  him* 
only  by  the  boolT  before  us)  we  see  a  specinien  of  this  preposterous 
£eal  in  its  wildest  form :  it  is  on  this  account,  that  we  have  felt  it 
our  duty  to  treat  him  with  more  severity  than  \ve  could  ever  wil- 
lingly use  towards  a  writer  whose  intentions  are  doubtless  praise- 
wordiy,  and  whose  talents,  if  well  directed,  might  be  useful  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  a  cause,  which,  in  the  present  instance^ 
tbey  have  served  only  to  betray. 
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Which  ma\f  be  procured^  !f  ordered,  of  any  Boolineller  throughout 
the  British  Empire. 


%*  We  niKkrstand  that  for  some  time  past,  very  enthusiastic  aad  objecdonal^e 
Tracti  have  beeu  published,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Cheap  RxvosiTQlty  ; — tL  imtne 
dear  to  every  friend  of  good  drder,  sound  reiigionj  and  delightful  composition,  by  the 
recollection  left  upon  their  minds  by  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  and  other 
high  characters,  who,  in  that  work,  brought  their  genius  down  to  the  leYe!  of  th» 
common  people,  without  descending  to  coarseness  or  vulgarity,  and  averted  from  the 
country  the  dangers  of  scarcity^  Jacobinicra,  and  discontent ;  whilst  at  the  same  time^ 
they  inculcated  upon  the  heart  of  every  reader,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  such 
ftdnrirabte  lessons  as  ooald  scarcely  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

We  coo«idef  this  unprincipled  piracy,  and  inroad  upon  the  fair  fame  of  others^  no 
less  dangerous  to  the  public,  than  cruel  to  the  highly  respected  individuals,  whose 
characters  are  implicated  in  its  success ;  and  we  ftel  it  our  duly  to  give  the  pubUc  this 
caution,  that  the  Enthusiastic  Cheap  Repository  has  not  the  sligbtett  cooneetien  what-* 
tver  with  tlmtof  which  so  many  editions  have  been  printed  for  Messrs,  .IUviimt«us# 
Hatchard,  and  Howard^  and  Evans. 


AGRrcULTUKE. 

Agriculture  Defended.    8vo.  Ss. 

A  Review  of  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Agriedlture,  on  the  Eastern  De* 
partments  of  England.     By  Mr.  Marshall.    8vo.   I'^s. 

A  General  View  of  the  System  of  Enclosing  Waste  Lands.  By  W.  Beaa- 
ley.    8vo.    2». 

Hints  for  the  Fortnation  of  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds.  Consisting  of 
Designs  for  Flower  Gardens,  Parterres,  Shrubberies,  Groves,  Woods,  Parks, 
&c.  arranged  in  various  styles  of  rural  embellishment.  Including  improved 
JFIans  of  Greeu-houses,  Conservatories,  Stoves,  and  Kitchen  Gardening; 
adapted  to  Villas  of  moderate  sise,  and  ground  from  one  perch  to  100  acres 
in  extent.    Illustrated  by  plates.    4to.    2l.  Ss. 

A  Treatise  on  the  imprdved  Culture  of  the  Strawberry,  Raapberr^f,  and 
Gooseberry.  Designed  to  prove  the  present  common  mode  of  cultivation  er- 
roneous, and  to  introduce  a  cheap  and  rational  method  of  cultivating  the  va- 
rieties of  each  genus,  by  which  ample  crops  of  superior  fruit  may  be  uni> 
formly  obtained  in  all  seasons,  and  preserved  beyond  the  usual  time  of  matu- 
rity. By  Tbomtis  Haynes,  of  Oundle,  Northamptonshire,  author  of  an  itsf 
proved  System  of  Nursery  Gardening,  and  a  Treatise  on  propagating  hardy 
American  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Fruit-Trees,  &c.  8vo.  7s.  Royal  paperi 
10s,  6d. 

Designs  for  laying  out  Farms  and  Farm-Buildings  in  the  Scotch  Style, 
adapted  to  England ;  comprising  an  Account  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Ber- 
wickshire Husbandry  into  Middlesex  and  Qxfordsfaire;  with  Remarks  on  the 
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Ijnpoftance  of  this  System  to  the  general  Improvement  of  Landed  Property. 
By  I.e.  Loudon.     Illustritted  by  4aplate».    4to.    dl.  5s. 

Agricultural  Memoirs,  or  History  of  the  Dish  ley  System,  in  ansi^'cr  to  Sit 
^hn  Sebi^gHt.     flfyJohh  Hurit,  Esq.  author  of  Historical  Surgery,  &c.    5s.    ^ 

A  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Dumbarton,  drawn  up  for  the  Board  of  Agri*   , 
Culture.    By  Messrs.  White  and  Macffirlane.    8vo.  9%, 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Ames*  Typographical  Antiquities,  or  the  History  of  Printing  in  Englaftct^ 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  enlarged,  with  Notes.  By  J.  F.  Dibdih;  Vol.H.  4to. 
ni.  I3s.  Cd.  ^  -  .        .^ 

The  Antiquarian  and  Topogra|)hical  Cabinet,  lO  volumfcs,  WX^pIateaf. 
Foolscap  8vo.  7l.  10s.  in  boards,  with  proof  impressions  of  the  plates.  Demy* 
8vo.  121.  in  boards.     " 

Plan  ^nd  Views  of  tlie  Abbey  Jloyal  of,  St.  Denys,  the  ancient  Mftusoleatii 
6f  the  Kings  of  Ffancfej  \^ith  an  Historical  Account.  On  sin  pfates.  Tmpe* 
rial  4to.  16s.  sevyed.  The  plates  engraved,  by  B.  Howlet,  fro^  drawings  by 
llajor  G.  Anderson. 

The  Customs  of  London;  otiierwise  called  ArnoH's  Chronicle.  4to.  11. 16s. 

•    .  Al^TS   AK0   SCIENCES.  ^ 

The  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  from  its  institution  to  ,the  end  of  tlitf 
ErghteeMh  GeiHttry.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M,  D.  F.  R.  S.  L^  E.  Member 
of  the  Geological  Society,  of  the  Wcrnerran  SofSiety,  and  of  the  Imperial  Chk 
rurgo'Medical  Academy  of  Petersburgh.  in  one  large  voh  4tu.  91.  98.  and  on 
yoyal  paper,  81.  12s. 

AUTS,  FllfX, 

One  Hundred  Engravings  from  Paintings  on  Greek  Vases,  which  have  never 
been  paUisb^.  Drawn  aini  etched  by  Adam  Buck,  from  private  coMections 
now  m  England.  Part  the  First,  of*  ten  Parts,  15s.  each^  or  6h  6s.  to  suJi>^ 
scrihers  for  the  whole.  .  . 

Part  L  of  Picturesque  Views  and  Scenery  of  Norway.  By  J.  W.  Edy. 
Contaoning  ten  coloured  prints,  with  descriptions,  elegantly  printed  on  wove 
fuper  ToyMk  folio,'  by  Bulmer  and  Co.  and  hptrpressed* .  31.  3s« 

Fart  I.  of  Portraits  of  illustrious  and  celebrated  Persons  in  the  reigus  ot 
Jame^  L  Cftarles  II.  and  James  IL  Consisting  of  ^  prints  from  Vandykeg 
Kneller,  &c.  Engraved  by  J.  Smith,  and  revised  by  Earloin,  with  biogra< 
phical  memoirs,  )yf  J.  Watkins,  LL.  D.  Printed  by  Balaier  and  Cot  on  super 
royal  folio  and  hot^pressedi    41.  148.  6d.  in  boards. 

Siitte«n  coloured  Views  in  the  South  Seas,  £cc.  after  drawings  by  Webber^ 
«rith  descriptive  leiter-|>ress.  Printed  by  Bulmer  and  Co.  on  a  fine  wove  Co' 
lombier  folio,  and  hot-pressed.    81.  8s.  in 'boards. 

>  Miscellaneous  Etchings.  .  By  J.^S.  Cottn^an,  from  his  own  designs,  contain'* 
ing  28  Prints  of  Antiquities.  Dedicated  to  Sir.  !{•  B,  Engleficld,  with  an  Iu« 
dex,  super  royal  folio,  21. 12s.  6d.  extra  boards. 

The  fourth  Number  of  Vol.  IIL  of  the  celebrated  work,  called  Liber  Veri- 
tatis,  after  the  original  drawings  of  Claude  le  Lorraiu.  The  fifth  and  last 
number  of  the  work  will  be  published  in  a  short  time.  11.  Its.  6d.  eaeh  num«^ 
6er,  proofs  2l.  I2s.  6d. 

The  Blind  Fiddler,  frohl  the  celebrated  picture  painted  by  p.  Wilkie,  R.  A. 
Dedicated  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Bart.  Engraved  in  the  line  manner,  by' 
S.  Burnet.    Pi<)ofs  41.  4s.    Prints  21.  2s.  sizti  19  by  24  inches  long* 

BlBtlCAL  LITERATtJRt. 

A  Collation  of  an  Indian  Copy  (^  the  HelKew  Pentateuch,  collected  by  the   » 
Rev.  C.Buchanan,  D.D.    By  Mr.  Yeates.    4ta.    9»,  ^«         .  * 
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BIOGRAPflY.  • 

Memoirs  of  Joan  D'Arc,  or  Du  Leys,  called  (be  Maid  of  Orleans*  By  G. 
Ann  Grav.es.    8vo<  7s. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hough,  J).  D.  By  J.  Wilmot,  Esq.  F.  H.S.  4ta. 
'  Sis.  6(i.  fine  paper,  ^l.  29, 

The  Life  of  Jolin  Knox.  ContainiD^  Illustrations  of  the  Hi^ory  of  the  Re* 
formation  in  Scotland,  with  Biographical  Notices  of  the  principal  Reformer^, 
and  Sketches  of  the  progress  of  Literature  in  Scotland^  during  a  great  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  M*Crie.    Demy  8vo.    12s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Persecution  of  Hippulyto  Joseph  da  Costa,  imprisoned 
and  tri^  by  the  Inquisition  fur-the  pretended  Crime  of  Freemasonry.  S  vols. 
«vo.   21s.  *  ~ 

The  Life  of  U.  Zwingie,  the  Swiss  Reformer.  Translated  by  John  Aikin, 
U.  D.    8vo.   10s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  G.  Whitfield,  A.  M.  By  the  Rev.  L  Gillie. 
8vo.  9s. 

Biographia'  Dramatica ;  or,  a  Companion  to  the  Play-House ;  originally 
compiled  by  D.  £.  Barker,  Esq.  and  corrected  and  continued  from  1764  to 

1811,  hy  I.  Reed  and  S.  Jones.    4  vols.  Bvo.    21.  8s. 

Biographical  Memoirs  of  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.  of  William  Robertson,  D.D. 
.  and  of  Thomas  Reid,  D.  D.  Read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
now  collected  into  one  volume,  with  some  additional  notes,  by  Dugaid  Stew* 
arty  Esq.  F.  R.S.    Ediii.  4to.  21.  29.  boards. 

Funeral  Orations  in  praise  of  Military  Men,  translated  from  the  Greek  of 
Thttcydides,  Plato,  andLysias;  with  explanatory  Notes,  and  some  account 
of  the  authors.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Broadhurst.    8vc.  15s. 

CLASSICAL   LITERATUEE.  » 

Caii  Julii  Cxsaris  Opera  omnia,  ad  optiinol*um  exemplarum  fidem  recensita. 
Notulis  Sei-mone  Anglicana  exaratis  iliostrata,  «t  Indice  Nominam  Proprio* 
rum  uberrimo  instructa.  In  usum  Scholae  Glasgueusis.  Stadio  JuannisDy- 
mock.    l*^mo.    3s.  6d.  bound. 

Brotier's  Tacitus. — C.  C.  Taciti  Opera  recognovit,  emendavit,  Suppiemeo- 
tis  explevit  Notis,  Dissertationihus,  illustravit  Gabriel  Brotier.  Editio  nova 
et  auctior.  Londini :  C  a  rente  et  imprimente  Abrahamo  Joanne  Valpy,  A.  M. 
Collegii  Pemb.  Oxon.  nuperrimb  socio.  In  5  vols.  8vo.  41. 4s.  large  paper, 
61.  6s. 

Exercises  on  the  Syntax,  and  Observations  on  some  peculiar  Idioms  of  the 
Greek  Language;  with  an  Attempt  to  trace  the  Prepositions,  several  Conjano* 
tions  and  Adverbs  to  their  radical  Signification,  oy  George  Dunbar,  A.  M 
F.  R.  S.  Edinburgh.  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univenity  of  Edinburgh.  lu 
8vo.    7s.  6d.  boards. 

Phsedri  Fubula;,  in  Usum  Scholarpm  Expurgate.  Cam  Notis  Atigiicis,  stu- 
dio C.  Bradley,  A.  M.    3s.  6d. 

COMMEECE.  ' 

A  Full  Report  of  the  Woceedings  at  Two  Meetings  of  the  Merchants,  Ship- 
owners, &c.  &c,  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  April  4,  1811,  and  February  11, 

1812,  respecting  the' granting  of  Licenses  to  Foreign  Ships;  together  with  a 
Copy  of  the  Memorial  laid  before  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  the  Petition  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons.    8vo.    Is. 

An  Essay  on  the  good  Effects  which  may  be  derived  from  the  British  West 
Indies.     By  S.  Gains  ford,  Esq.    8vo.  7s. 

Plan  for  the  belter  Protection  of  British  Commerce.    By  L  Crump.    2s. 
•  A  Report  relative  to  the  Commercial  Relation?  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
©y  W.  Waddington,  Esq.    Is. 
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Cartes  Mercantiles,  Cpnocumientos,  Protestos,  Letras  de  Cambio,  Sec.  Con 
una  lista  alfabetica  de  las  voces  comerciulcs  en  Kspauol  h  fngles.  Par  F.  G. 
Feraud.  Professor  de  Lenguas^y  autor  de.una  Gruniatica  Espanola  ^  liiglesa 
y  de  811  co'rrespondiente  Libro  de  £xerctcios.    12ino.  4s.  6d. 

A  Geueral  View  of  the  Coal  Trade  of  Scotland,  chiefly  that  of  tlie  River 
^orth  and  Mid  Lothian.    By  J,  Bald.   8vo.  6s. 

Coun(  Julis^n.     A  Tragedy.   5s.  ^d^ 

A  Letter  to  J.  P.  Keroble,  Esq.  involving  Strictures  on  a  recent  edition  of 
John  Ford's  Dramatic  Works,     ^s.  s 

Marmion ;  or  Floddon  Field :  a  Drama,  founded  on  the  poem  of  W.  Scott, 
Esq.    4s. 

The  Third  Volume  of  a  Series  of  Plays;  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  deli« 
neate  the  stronger  Passions  of  the  Mind ;  each  Passion  being  the  Subject  of  a  "^ 
Tragedy  and  a  Comedy.    By  Joanna  Baillie.    8vo.    9s. 

Right  and  Wrong;  a  Comedy.  In  five  acts,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Boyai,  L^ceuQi.    3s.  64-  * 

The  Virgin  of  the  Sun;  an  Operatic  Drania.  Jn  three  acts,  frpiQ  Kot^e* 
boe.    By  Frederick  Reynolds.    8vo.    $s.  6d. 

EDUCATIOK. 

Fourth  Report  of  the  Free  School,  Gowcr's  Walk,  Whitechapel,  London, 
for  training  up  Children  in  the  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  in 
habits  of  useful  industry.  Conducted  under  the  system  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bell.    is.  ^ 

The  Origin,  Nature,  and  Object  of  the  New  System  of  Education.  Neatly 
printed  in  small  8vo.    5s 

British  Geography,  being  a  comprehensive  Account  of  the  Present  State  of 
the  British  Empire,  in  all  Parts  of  the  World;  with  60  cuts  and  seven  maps. 
By  the  Rev.  I.  Goldsmith.    4s.  6d.  bound. 

The  Poor  Child's  Library,  designed  as  a  Gift  to  Children  on  leaying  the  elee- 
mosynary schools.    By  the  Rev.  John  Barrow.    Ss.  6d. 

A  Key  to  a  new  System  of  Commercial  Calculations,  practised  in  the  Aca- 
demy, Cateaton-street.    By  W,  Tate.     10s.  6d. 

A  Father's  Bequest  to  his  Son.  Containing  Rqles  for  his  Conduct  through 
Life.    Fc.  4s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  Mr.  Lancaster's  System  of  Education.    By  W.  Fell.    Ss. 

Conve^ationy  interspersed  with  Poems,  for  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  Youth,    3s. 

Illustrations  of  Rhythmus:  Selections  for  tbe  Illustration  of  a  Course  of  In- 
structions on  the  Rhythmus  and  Utterance  of  the  English  Language;  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Rhythmical  Science  to  the' Treat- 
ment of  Impediments,  and  the  Improvement  of  our  National  Oratory ;  and  an 
Elementary  Analysis  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Elocution,  Composition, 
&c.  By  John  Thelwall,  Esq.  professor  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Elocu- 
tion.   8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Instinct  displayed,  in  a  Collection  of  well  authenticated  Facts,  exemplify- 
ing the  extraordinary  Sagacity  of  various  Species  of  the  Animal  Creation.  By 
Priscilla  Wakefield.     12mo.    5s.  6d. 

Rules  for  English  Composition,  for  tbe  Use  of  Schools.  By  J.  Rippingham. 
12mo.    3s.  6d.  ' 

Essays  on  Christian  Education.    B^  Mrs.  Trimmer.    8vp.    7s.  6d. 

The  Teacher's  Arithmetic;  containing  a  set  of  Sums  in  Numeration  and 
Simple  Addition,  for  Classes,  on  (he  Rev.  Dr.  BeU's  System.  Part  the  First. 
By  George  Reynolds.    Is. 
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"  'Hie  French  Class-Book ;  ou,  Choix  de  litt^^ature  et  de  IVfomle}  extrait  dcs 
pliis  beaux  Morceaux  des  Auteurs  A  nolens  et  Modernes,  Etrangers  et  Kai* 
(iouaux,  en  prose  et  en  vers,  contenant  une  Legon  de  Lecture  pour  chaque 
jour  de  Tann^e,  a  TUsage  des  Establissetneus  dlnstruction,  publics  et  parti* 
culiers.     Par  N.  Wauostrocht,  I^L.D.     12mo.    6s.  bound. 

Origin,  Nature,  and  Object  of  the  New  System  of  Education.  Foolscap 
Bvo.   5s, 

FARRIERY. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Foot  of  the  Horse,  and*  Shoeing.  By  I.  B.  Clark. 
Part  II.    4to.    10s.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  General  Synopsis  of  Geography,  with  the  Projection  of  Maps  and  Charti» 
By  VV.  Cooke.    4to.   20s. 

Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain.  By  A.  De  Humboldt, 
Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Black,    Vol.  HI.  andlV.    8vo.    pis.  6d.^ 

BISTORr.        '  ^ 

A  Concise  IJistory  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  from  thejr  Invasion  of  thatKing^ 
dom  to  their  final  Expulsion.     By  T.  Bourke,  Esq.    4to,   31s, 
\       Neale^s  History  of  the  Puritans,  abridged  by  W.  Parsons;  with  a  Life  of  the? 
^^  Author,  by  J.  1  ouhnin.   Vol.  II.    Bvo.    lOs.  6d. 

4  History  of  the  l^ong  Parliament,  with  plates^  By  J.  May,  Esq.  4lo. 
SK'ed.         ... 

Xhe  Chronic!^  of  John  Hardy ng.  Containing  an  Account  of  Public  Traris*^ 
actions,  from  the  earliest  period  of  English  history,  to  the  beginning^of  the 
reign,  of  Kittg  Edward  the  Fourth;  together  with  the  Continuation,  by  Ilichard 
Grafton,  to  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth;  the  former  par^ 
collated  with  two  manuscripts  of  the  anther's  own  time;  the  last  with  Graf-<^ 
tpn*s  edition.  To  which  are  added,  a  Biographical  and  literary  Preface,  an4 
an  Index.    By  IJenry  Ellis.    Royal  4to.   31. 3s. 

.  All^ew  Chiart  of  History,  ei^hibitin^  the  most  material  Revolutions  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  principal  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States ;  from  the 
earliest  authentic  records,  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,,  By 
Francis  Baily.    10s.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Resolution  of  the  higher  Equations  of  Algebra.  By  W, 
Lea.    4to.  , 

Stereogonioraetry;  also  leeway  and  magnetic  Sailings^  on  the  doctrine  of 
Solid  Angles.    By  W,  Col^.    8vo.    14s. 

M^DICINJ^. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Gullet,  the  Stonaach,  and  the  Intestines.  By 
A.  Muni^o,  jan.M.D.    8yo.    38s. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck.    By  A.  Burns,    8vo.    123. 

Discourses  on  the  Nature  aiul  Cure  of  \younds.     By  J.  Ifell.    8vo. 

Popular  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren.    By  J,  Burns.    8vo.    9s.  ' 

Practical  (Observations  on  various  novel  Modes  of  operating  on  Cataract, 
and  on  forming  an  artificial  Pupil.     By  R.  Muter,    8vo.    4s.  dd. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  I^ature  and  Cause  of  Respiration,  ^s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Liver.    By  T.  Mills,  M.  D.    3s.  6d.     . 

Observatious  on  the  Use  of  Gaustie  Alkali  in  Scrofula  and  other  Chronio 
diseases.     By  J.  Brandish.    3s» 

A  Dissertation,  on  the  gite  of  ^  Rabid  Animal.  %  J.  Gillmao,  F.LS... 
Svow 
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Practical  Obseicvations.on  tbe  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  tlie  prostate 
Gland. .  By  E.  Home,  Esq,  F,L.S.    8vo.    I2s. 

.  History  of  the  Walcheren  Remittent,  commencing  with  its  advanced  State^ 
and  concluding  with  its  very  favourable  Termination.  By  J.  Wright,  M-D. 
8vo.    10s.  6d. 

On  the  Operation  of  largely  punctuiing  the  Capsule  of  the  Crystalline  Hu- 
inour,  in  order  to  promote  the  Absorption  of  the  Cataract.  By  J.  Warejj 
F.R.S.    is. 

Letters  to  a  Student  of  Medicine,  on  his  commencing  Practice.  .  By  J., 
Strange,  R.N.    Ss. 

A  Rep6rt  on  the  Medicinal  Effects  of  a  Spring -lately  discovered  at  Sand*^ 
rocks,  in,  the  Isle  of  Wight,    By  Wm.  Laropriere,  M.D.  &c.    7s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  I.  Saunders.  Royal  8vo.  25a* 
6d»  or  with  the  plates  coloured,  Sis.  6d. 

'  The  second  volume  of  Transactions,  published  by  the  Medical  and  Chirur-. 
gical  Society  of  London.    8vo.   16s, 

An  Inquiry  int6  the  Process  of  Nature  in  repairing  Injuries  of  the  Inte^* 
tines;  illustrating  the  treatment  of  penetrating  wounds  and  strangulated  Hei^ 
riia. '  By  Benjamin  Travers.    With  engravings.    Bvo.    15s. 

An  Essay  on  Scrofula.    By  J.  Armstrong.    8vo.   4s. 

Practical  Observation  on  tbe  Treatment  of  the  ProstsUe  Glands.  iSy  W. 
{Some..  .8yo.    12s. 

*  Th6  Apothecary's  Vade  Mecum;  or,  Critico-explan'atory  Companion  to  th« 
New  London  Pharmacopceia,  for  the  Use  of  Students  and  Junior  Practitio^^ 
ers.    By  Hyde  Mathis  Browne,     8vo.    7s.  6d. 

MILITAaY. 

ProDOsal  <for  the  Forpiation  of  a  Corps  of  Lancers.  By  J.  Drourville. 
10s.  6d. 

MlNEttALOGY. 

A  Report  of  the  Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire,  published  by  order  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.    By  John  Farey.    With  maps  and  sections.  Vol.  I.    21s.- 

Petralogy ;  ojr  a  Treatise  on  Rodss.  By  John  Pmkerton,  Esq.  8vo.  2  vols. 
21.  2s. 

MISCEtLANEOUS. 

•  Pretensions  to  a  Final  Analysist>f  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Sublimitjr.  Style, 
Beaoty,  Getaius,  and  Taste;  with  an  Appendix,  explaining  the  cause/of  the 
pleasure  which  is  derived  from  tragedy.     By  the  Rev.  B.  Barrett.    8vo.    5s. 

A  Further  Defence  of  Abstract  Currencies.  By  GIdcester  Wilson,  Esq. 
F.  R.S.    3s.  6d.      ^ 

Observations  opon  the  past  and  present  State  of  our  Currency.  By  a  Ci- 
tizen of  Dublin.    3s.  6d.  •  » 

Mechanical  Exercises,  or  the  Elements  and  Practice  of  Carpentry,  Joinery, 
&c:    B/ P.  Nicholson.    8vo.   18s. 

Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Beloe.  8vo; 
Vol.^V.   12a. 

.  The  Treatises  of  Hawking;  Hunting;  Coat-armour;  Fishing.;  and  Biasing 
of  Arms,  as  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde;  with  a  biographical  and  biblio^. 
graphrcal  Introduction.    By  Mr4  Haslewood.    Folio,  71.  7s. 

British  Bibliographer.  Vols.  II.  and  Illjf    8vo. 

Designs  of  Modern  Costume,  &c.  engraved  in  outline  by  Henry  Moses, 
the  artist  who  so  ably  executed  the  Costume  of  the  Ancients.  By  Mr.  Hope. 
Folio.  , 

An  Account  of  a  successful  Experiment  for  an  Effectual  Nightly  Watch, 
recently  made  in  the  liberty  of  the  Roils,  London.  By  John  Prince  Smith,' 
Esq.    23.  6d.  " 
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Sayings  and  Observations  in  Greek  and  English.  S2mo.    Ss.  6d. 

A  Collection  of  scarce  and  valuable  Tracts,  including  those  of  Lord  Someng 
arranged  by  W.  Scott,  t'sq.    Vol.  VII.    Royal  4to.    31.  3s. 

Remarks  ou  the  BHl  for  the  Amendment  of  Parish  Registers.  By  R.  Lu* 
cas.    2s.  6d. 

Stubborn  Facts ;  or  a  brief  View  of  Princely  Gratitude  and  Domestic  Suf- 
fering.    By  J.  S.  Davics,  Esq.    3s. 

The  Victim  of  Seduction ;  being  an  interesting  Narrative  of  Facts  of  a  sin- 
gular Case  of  Seduction.    6s. 

Substance  of  a  Bill  respecting  Parish  Registers,  with  It^marks,  By  W. 
Hey.    Is.  6d. 

The  ruinous  Tendency  of  Auctioneering,  and  the  Necessity  of  Restraining 
it  for  the  Benefit  of  Trade;    2s.  6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Almanack  and  Imperial  Register,  for  1812.  With  a  plan 
and  elevation  of  Seafield  Batht.     18mo.    4s. 

Considerations  on  Prisons,  with  Plaus,  &c.  for  their  better  regulation.  By 
W.  Monney,  Esq.   3s.  6d. 

De  la  Litt6rature,  consider^e  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  les  Institutions  sodales. 
Par  Mad.  de  Stael  Holstein.    2  vols.  12mo.    14s. 

A  Translation  of  the  above.    2  vols.' 12 mo.    14s. 

The  Spirit  of  the  British  Essayists.    4  vols.  12mo.    20s. 

Select  Opinions  of  di^erent  Authors,  upon  the  Punishment  of  Death.    By  . 
B.  Montaijue.   Vol.  II.    8vo.    12s, 

Select  Papers  of  the  Belfast  Literary  Society.,   Part  IV.   4t6.   3s. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Grentlemen  of  England ;  or,  Facts  relating  to  the  Trans- 
actions between  Colonel  Greville  and  Mrs.  Wyndbara.    ds. 

Elephantasmagoria;  or,  the  Covent-Garden  Elephant's  Entrance  into  Ely- 
sium. Ss. 

Verschuir's  Oration  on  the  Inconvenience  and  Evil  arising  from  a  perverse 
Imitation  of  the  Old  Economy  in  a  Christian  City  and  Church.  Translate 
by  J.  Bird.    Is. 

An  Account  of  the  Game  of  Curling.  By  a  Member  of  the  rUiddtngtpn 
Curling  Society.    Is.  6d. 

The  Genealogy  of  the  English  Race  Horse;  with  Remarks  on  the  improvje* 
ment  of  blood-horses;  and  a  view  of  the  present  system  of  breeding  for  the 
turf;  tf ith  directions  for  the  selection  of  horses,  the  treatment  of  brood 
mares,  colts,  &c.  The  result  of  many  years'  experience  ou  the  turf.  By  T« 
U.Morland.   8vo.    12s. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.    Vol.  XI.    4to.    ll,  4s. 

The  Game  of  Hazard  investigated.     By  J.  liimbert.    12mo.    10s.  6d. 

Pancratia;  or,  a  History  of  Pugilism.    8vo.    12s. 

MUSIC. 

A  Complete  Guide'  to  the  Art  of  Playing  the  German  Flute.  By  W.  Beale. 
FoHo,  8s. 

Elements  of  Musical  Conopositton,  comprehending  the  Rules  of  Thorough- 
Bass,  and  the  Theory  of  Tuning.  By  W.  Crotch,  Mus.  D.  Oxon.  4to* 
ll.  Is. 

A  Treatise  on  Piano  Forte  Expressions;  containing  the  Principle  ef  Fine 
Playing  oo  that  Instrument.    By  O.  Stevens.    4to.    10s.  6d. 

NATURAL   SISTOar,   AKD   PHILOSOPHY. 

An  Examination  of  the  Mineralized  Remains  of  the  Vegetables  and  Ani- 
mals of  the  Antediluvian  World,  generally  termed  Extraneous  Fossils.  By 
J.  Parkinson.    Vol.  HI.    4to.    31.  ISs.  6d.    * 

Evening  Amusements ;  or,  the  Beauty  of  the  Heav^qs  displayed ;  for  tbf 
year  1812.    By  VV.  Frend,  Esq.  M.  A.   3s. 
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A  Companion  to  the  Telescope.    8vo.    66. 

General  Zooloay ;  Or,  Systematic  Natural  History.  Bv  Geo.  Shaw,  M.D, 
F.  R.S.  Vol.  Vril.  In  Two  Parts.  Embellished  with 'er  plates,  engraved 
from  the  first  authorities,  and  most  select  specimens.  31.  16s.  on  super  royal 
paper,  and  2t.  12s.  6d,  on  fine  medium  paper. 

Essays  on  Natural  History  and  Rural  Economy.  By  T,  Walker.  Zvo, 
10s.  6d.  ' 


The  Scotish  Adventurers;  or,  the  Way  to  Rise.    An  Historical  Tale,    fiy  ^ 
Hector  Macueii,  Esq.     Author  of  "  Will  and  Jean,*'  &cc.    In  i?  vols.   12mo. 
12s. 

Sir  W.  Doriftn ;  a  Domestic  Story.    3  vols.    15s. 

Sicilian  Mysteries;  or,  the  Fortress  del  Wechii.  A  Romance.  5  vols. 
Srs.  6d. 

Uoe  Mac^doine.    ParP.  leBrun.    4  tomes.  20s. 
,   TheSonsof  Altrioglmm.     By  Alicia  T.  Palmer.    3  vols.    18s. 

The  Sea  Devil ;  or.  Sun  oF  a  Bellow's  Mender.     By  E.  Rose.    2  vols. '  98. 

Friends  and  Lovers.    3  vols.     15s. 
-   The  Milesian  Chief.     A  Romance.    4  vols.    21s. 

Alexis,  the  Tyrant  of  the  East.    A  Persian  Tale.    12rao.    5s. 

The  Liberal  Critic;  or,  Memoirs  of  Henry  Percy,  conveying  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  present  times.  By  Thomas  Ashe, 
Esq.  author  of  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Book,"  &c     3  vols.  Ifimo.    21s.  boards. 

Juliette;  ou,  le  Triomphe  des  Talens  sur  Us  De/auts  Corporeh  ;  in  one  vol. 
12ino.    5s.  6d. 

The  Capricious  Mother;  or.  Accidents  and  Chance?^     3  vols.    15s. 

The  Monk's  Daughter;  of,  Hypocrisy  punished.     3  vols.    15s. 
.•   The  Cavern ;  or,  the  Two  Sisters.    4s.  6d. 

The  Borderers.    An  historical  Romance.    3  vols.    15s. 

The  Wandering  of  Fancy.     By  Mrs.  Isaacs.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Good  Men  of  Modern  Date.     By  Mrs.  Green.    3  vols.  12mo.    15s. 

The  Castle  of  TariflFa;  or  the  Self-banished  Man.    4  vols.    20s. 

A  Peep  at  the  Theatres.  A  satirical,  critical,  and  moral  Novel. '  3  vols. 
18s. 

Fatal  Love;  or,  Letters  from,  a  Village.    12mo.    8s. 

The  Cave  of  Toledo;  or,  the  Gothic  Princess.  By  J.  Stuart.  5  vols. 
12mo.    25s. 

.  Emily.  A  Moral  Tale;  including  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Daughter 
upon  the  most  important  subjects.  '  A  third  volume,  uniformly  printed  with 
die  two  former.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Kett,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxft)rd.     8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  an  Author.    Bj  Jane  Harvey.    3  vols.  12mo.    15s.  6d, 

t  PHILOLOGy. 

'  Etymologicon  l/niversale;  or,  Universal  Etymological  Dictionary.  On  a 
New  Plan.  In  which  it  is  shewn,  that  Consonants  arc  alone  to  be  regarded 
in  discovering  the  Affinities  of  Words,  and  that  the  Vowels  are  to  be  wholly 
rejected;  that  Languages  contain  the  same  Fundamental  Idea;  and  that  they 
are  derived  from  the  Earth,  and  the  Operations,  Accidents,  and  Properties, 
belonging  to  it.  With  illustrations  di*awn  from  various  languages:  the  Teu- 
tonic Dialects,  English,  Gothic,  Saxon,  German,  Danish^  &cc^.Mc,  Greeks 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish. — ^Tbc  Celtic  Dialects,  Gael^^  Irishr  Welsh, 
Bretagne,  &c.  &c.— The  Dia)ecC3  of  the  Sclavonic  RuMiW;  &c  &c.— The 
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Eastern  Languages,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  Sanscrit,  Gipsey,  Coptic,  &c. 
&c.  By  'Walter  Whiter,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Hardingham,  Norfolk,  and  lat« 
Fellow  of  Clare-ball.     InSvoIs.  4to.    4l.4s.  in  boards. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Malayan  Language.  In  Two  Parts,  Malayan  and  Eng- 
lish, an^  English  and  Malayan.     By  W.  Marsden.     4to.    2l.  2s. 

A  Chart  of  Ten  Numerals,  in  Two  Hundred  Tongues.  By  the  Rev.  R, 
Patrick,  vicar  of  Sculcoais  Hall.    5s. 

A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon.    By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Barker.  8vo.  10s*.  6d. 

Exercises  on  the  Syntax,  and  Observations  on  some  peculiar  Idioms  of  the 
Greek  Language.     By  W.  Dunbar.    8vo.    7s.<>d. 

PHTSIOLOCy. 

An  Essay  on  the  Probability  of  Sensation  in  Vegetablesr  By  J.  P.  Tapper, 
F;L.a.   8vo.    6s.  \ 

POETRy.  '  % 

Sacred  Meditations  and  Devotional  Poems,  with  ^ome  Essays  in  prose, 
coinposed  on  various  occasions  of  life,  and  published  for  the  use  of  the  intelli- 
gent mind  in  its  serious  moments,  llundsomely  printed  in  small  Bvo.  with  an 
Engraving.  7s.  6d. 
»  Talavera.  A  Poem  :  With  Notes.  The  Ninth  Editioti,  Corrected  and  en- 
•  ^  larged.  To  which  are  now  added,  Trafalgar,  and  other  Poems.  Handsomely 
printed  in  4to.  with  a  Portrait  of  Lord  Wellington,  from  an  original  Bast. 
15s. 

The  Rosary;  or.  Beads  of  Love.  With  the  Poem  of  Sula.  In  three  Can* 
tos^    8vo.    10s.  6d.  boards. 

Poetics;  or,  a  Series  of  Poems  and  Disquisitions  on  Poetry.  By  George 
Dyer,  formerly  of  Emifnuel  College,  Cambridge.  2  vols.  12 mo.  14s.  John- 
son and  Co, — *^*  The  whole  Series  is  designed  as  a  sketch  of  the  author's 
studies  and  pursuits,  &c.  The  Disquisitions  are  intended  to  form  a  systema- 
tic work  on  Poetic  Criticism ;  Comprising,  1 .  General  Observations  on  Poetry. 
/  2.  Observations  on  the  different  Species  of  Poetry.  3.  Observations  on  the 
Prosody  of  Poetry.  The  whole  Series  will  extend  to  Four  Volumes ;  but 
these  Two  Volumes  now  announced  form  an  entire  Work  in  themselves. 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  A  Romance.  Written  during  the  author's 
Travels  in  Portugal,  Spain,  Albania,  and  some  of  the  most  interesting  parti 
of  Greece.  With  Notes.  To  whicb  are  added,  a  few  miscellaneous  Poems, 
and  translations  of  modern  Greek  Songs,  written  chiefly  abroad :  and  a  short 
Appendix ;  containing  Observations  on  ynodern  Greek  literature,  with  a  short 
Catalogue  of  Romaic  Authors.  By  Lord  Byron.  The  Second  Edition.  Hand* 
somely  printed  in  8vo.    12s. 

The  Poetical  Chain;  consisting  of  Miscellaneous  Poems  on  familiar  and  in* 
teresting  subjects.    By  Mrs.  Ritsoo.    fc.  7s.  6d. 

The  Tilnes ;  or,  the  Prophecy.    A  Poem.    4to. 

Poetical  Paraphrase  of  a  Portion  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  R.  Wolseley . 
Crown  8vo.    5s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden,  Esq*  Containing  Original  Poems, 
Tales,  and  Translations;  with  Notes.  By  the  late  Dr.  Warton,  and  the  Rev 
J.  Warton.    4  vols.  8vo.    21.  2s. 

Religionism;  or.  Popular  Preachers,  alias  Pulpiteers.    A  Satire,  'fc.  4s. 

TheConduct  of  Mao.    A  Poem.   8vo.    58. 

The  Test  of  Virtue,  and  other  Poems.    By  the  late  Miss  P.  Barrett,  fc.  7s. 
,    The  Secrets  of  Angling.    By  J.  D.  Esq.  augmented  by  W.  Jublomoo,  froon 
edit.  1652.    8vo.    5s. . 
>    England's  Helicon.    4to.    11. 
.  The  Pleasures  of  Friendship.    By  Frances  Arabella  Rowdea.   8s. 
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Eigbteta  HwMhred  and  Eleven*  A  Poem.  By  Anna  L.  Barl»mia.  4to« 
Is.  6d. 

The  Poems  of  Robert  Burns,  witb  bis  life^and  Miscellaneous  Remarks  on  ^ 
h\»  Writiopa.    2  vols.  8vo.    24s. 

Catalonia.    A  Poem.    With  Notes.    2s. 

Tbe  Vision   of  Don   Roderick,   md  other  Poems.    By  Walter  Scott,  , 
8vo.  9s. 

Night.   A  Poem.  8vo.  4s. 

Honcesvalles.    A  Poem.    By  R.  Warton,  Esq.  4to.    ll.  10k. 

The  History  ofCharles  the  Great  and  Orlando,  with  the  most  celebrated  Bal* 
lads  relating  to  the  twelve  Peers  of  France.    2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 
'Poems.    By  J.  L.  Lewis.  Bvo.    10s.  6d.  royal,  21s. 

My  Country.    A  Poem.    In  three  Cantos.  8vo.   2s. 

Mount  Edgcumbe.   A  Poem.    By  S.  Redding.  Ss.  6d. 

The  Siege  of  Zaragoaa,  and  other  Poems.    By  Miss  Temprfe,    12ma  9^ 

The  Philosophy  of  Melancholy.  A  Poem.  In  four  Parts,  vn\h  a  My  th6lo- 
^cal  Ode..  By  J.  L.  Peacock.  4to.    18s. 

Conversations,  intersperse  with  Poems  for  the  Initruction  of  Youdi.  By 
lirs.LeNoir.  VoLL    12mo.  8s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECOKOMlT. 

A  View  of  the  State  of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  Measures  of  the  last  Tv9% 
Years;  su^sested  by  Earl  Grey's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ISth  Jun^ 
1810.    By  Thomas  Peregrine  Courtnay,  Esq.  5s.  6d. 

The  Situation  of  Great  Britain  in  1811.  By  M.  M.  de  Montgaillard.  Pub- 
lished by  authority  of  the  Fs^nch  government,  and  translated  from  the  Frfctick 
by  F.  W.  Blagdon.  9s. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Action  between  bis  Majesty's  Sloop  lille  Belt,  and 
.jthe  United  States'  Frigate  President.  2s. 

Hints  to  all  Classes  on  the  State  of  the  Country  in  this  momentous  Crisis. 

l8.6d. 

An  Appeal  to  British  Good  Sense;  or,  the  Occasion  of  the  present  Scard^ 
of  Bread  Corn.  6d. 

The  Sentinel ;  or,  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of  England    8vo.  5^. 

An  Impartial  Examination  of  the  Dispute  between  Spain  and  her  Amcricaii 
Colonies.  By  A.  P.  Estrada;  translated  by  W.  Burdon.  8vo.  Ss. 

The  Crisds  of  the  Dispute  with  the  United  S|f  tes.  Li  Three  LeUei^.  With 
an  Explanatory  Preface.  8vo.  2s. 

•  Political  and  Historical  Arguments,  proving  the  necessity  pf  Parliamentarj 
fteform.    By  W.  H.  Yate,  Esq.  2  vols. '8vo.  18s. 

Au  Address  to  the  British  Nation,  on  the  Accession  of  the  Prince  Regent  to 
Power.   By  Hugo  Amot,  Esq.  8vo.  2s. 

A  Word  to  the  Wise,  addressed  to  the  Pillars  of  the  Conimunit^r.  8vo.  3s. 

Plain  Arguments  against  the  Impropriety  of  the  Restrictions  imposed  on 
tde  Royal  Family,  to  prevent  their  intermarrying  with  the  natives  of  theto 
kingdoms.   8vo.   Is. 

A  Letter  to  Wm.  Roscoe,  Esq.   By  J.  Merritt.  8vo.  2s.  ^. 

A  Letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  Roman  Cap 
tbolic  Claims.  8vo.   2s.  6d.  . 

A  Letter  to  the  Barl  of  Fingall,  on  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Gatholid. 
JBy  Lord  Grenville.   8vo.  6d. 

A  few  Remarks,  addressed  to  J.  B.  Ti^ttcr,  Esq.  on  tile  attack  made  «poii 
^e  character  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  PittL    8vo.  2s.  dd. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  S.  Perceval,  on  the  alarming  Increase  of  Sw^ 
assessment  of  Assessed  Taxes«  occasioned  by  the  Defi^lsyit^TO  of  Collectdra. 
JIvoj  28.  '^  • 
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A  Letter  to  the  People  of  England,  on  Subjects  •  reiig^oitf  and  potitieal. 
Bvo.   l8.6d. 

Ah  Appeal  to  Common  Sense,  on  the  Bullion  Question.    8vo.    8s.  6d, 

Ccmsiderations  relative  to  the  Depreciation  of  the  Paper  Currency.  B^  tht 
Earl  of  Lauderdale.    8vo.    6s. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett's  Address  to  the  Regent,  and  his  Speech  on  moving  it* 
8vo.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the .  Wealth  of  Nations.  By 
Adam  Smith,  UL  D.  F.K.S.  With  a  life  of  the  Author.  Also,  a  View  of 
the  Dootrine  of  Smith  compared  with  that  of  the  French  Ecobomists.  3  vols. 
8vo.    11.  48. 

Tlie  Lack  of  Gold ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into*  the  State  of  the  Paper  Currency  of 
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QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

JUNE,  1813. 

Art.  I.  Present  State  q^  the  Spanish  Colonies;  including  a 
particular  Report  of  Htspaniola,  or  the  Spanish  Part  oj  Santo 
Domiti^ ;  with  a  general  Survey  of  the  Settlements  on  the 
South  Continent  of  yjmerica,  as  relates  to  the  History ^  Trade, 
Population,  Customs,  Manners,  S^c,  rmth  a  concise  Statement  of 
the  Sentiments  of  the  People  on  their  relative  Situation  to  tne 
Mother  Country.  By  William  Walton,  Jun.  Secretary  to  the 
Expedition  which  captured  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo  from  the 
French ;  and  Resident  British  Agent  there.   £  vols.   8vo.    Lou- 

-  don,  Longman.    18)£. 

A  MONO  those  who  have  suddenly  received  the  inspiration  of 
"*^  authorship,  few  were  ever  placed  m a  more  favourable  situation 
than  Mr,  Walton  when  he  produced  bis  book  on  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies. He  had  lived  from  his  early  years  in  Spain ;  he  knew  the 
language  of  the  country ;  and  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
mimners  of  the  inhabitants.  He  had  stolen,  it  appears,  many 
hours  from  the  commercial  pursuits  in  which  he  was  educated,  to 
employ  himself  in  collecting  such  information  about  the  country  as 
its  actual  state  and  the  bature  of  its  government  would  allow. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  England  when  an  insurrection  broke  out 
which  threatened  Spain  with  the  loss  of  her  richest  possessions, 
while  she  was  nobly  struggling  for  freedom  against  the  oppressor 
of  the  Continent.  The  people  of  Great  Britain,  who  consi* 
dered  the  cause  of  Spain  as  their  own,  could  not  look  on  with 
indifference,  whilst  the  Spanish  nation  was  on  the  eve  of  forfeiting 
the  hopes  of  her  own  liberty  by  imprudently  engaging  in  a  destruc- 
tive ^ar  with  her  colonies.  What  were  the  grounds  of  so  ill-timed 
a  contest,  whether  it  could  be  avoided,  what  might  be  hoped  or 
feared  from  the  character  of  the  contending  parties,  ivere  questions 
universally  canvassed ;  and  whoever  could  add  to  the  scanty  stock 
of  information  which  we  possessed  upon  those  heads,  was  sure  to 
be  listened  to  with  interest. 

But  unluckily,  Mr.  Walton  was  too  ambitious  to  be  useful.  In- 
stead of  the  humble  detailer  of  such  facts  and  observations  as  the 
contracted  scenes  before  Him  readily  furnished;  he  aspired  to  be- 
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come  the  historian  of  the  Ne\7  World,  f  He  had  formed  ^(he 
says)  the  design  of  putting  his  researches  together,  at  some  future 
period,  in  a  large  and  general  description  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and,  with  that  view,  collected  a  variety  of  materials  relating  both 
to  the  Spanish  islands  and  the  shores  of  the  Continent  from  La 
Vela  to  the  Oronoko,'  (a  little  way,  by-the-bye,  towards  the  im- 
mense excurnon  he  meditated,)  *  which  have  been,  during  the  last 
war,  the  most  accessible  to  foreigners.'  Nature,  however,  con* 
spired  with  man  to  frustrate  his  magnificent  designs.  Part  of  his 
papers  were  seized  by  the  French  at  St.  Domingo ;  and  ^  one  of 
those  dreadful  hurricanes  which  sometimes  sweep  the  West  India 
seas/  sunk  the  rest,  with  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Lark.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  image  of  the  large  book  was  deeply  engraven  on  his 
fancy ;  and  though  '  now  left  with  little  else  than  the  faint  traces  of 
memory  for  his  guidance,'  he  could  not  forbear  writing  two  octavo 
volumes,  to  shew  what  might  have  been  expected  from  him,  if  the 
enemy  and  the  elements  had  not  so  unpitifully  destroyed  his  *  seven 
years  labours.' 

The  introduction  to  his  work  is  an  account  of  Hispaniola.  This 
takes  up  the  whole  of  the  first  volume ;  the  second  is  devoted  to 
the  natural  and  political  history  of  the  New  World.-:— But  it  is  im- 
possible to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  loose  and  desultory  manner 
in  which  he  writes.  Some  notion  of  it  may,  however^  be  formed 
from  a  sketch  of  one'  of  the  most  important  chapters,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  title,  which 'runs  tlms.  'Indians;  their  history; 
one  of  their  idols  described;  decline  and  rise  of  Hispaniola; 
policy  of  the  French  m  the  West  Indies.'  *  In  the  first  year 
(Mr.  Walton  begins)  after  the  discovery  of  this  island,  European 
settlers  flocked  hither  from  every  part  of  the  mother-country, 
led  by  the  impulse  of  riches,  and  baited  by  the  flattering  repre- 
sentations of  those  who  returned  home  with  the  first  samples 
of  gold.  Under  a  sun  so  benign,  and  a  soil  so  fertile,  establish- 
ments rose  in  every  direction,  lands  were  dealt  out  by  grants  from 
the  emperor,  the  Indians  were  shared  in  repartimientos  amongst  the 
rich  dnd  powerful,  and  taught  to  till  the  earth,  or  dig  from  its 
bowels  the  means  of  enriching  their  masters.  Cities,  palaces,  tem« 
pies,  and  towns,  to  rival  many*  in  £ui;ppe,  soon  swelled  upon  the 
sight;  and;  if  we  can  credit  their  own  historians,  in  1504,  that  is^ 
ten  years  after  the  discovery,  and  during  the  government  of  O^ando, 
there  were  seventeen  towns  founded  and  peopled,  all  of  whicb^ 
according  to  Herrera,  had  their  respective  blazons,  or  coat  of  arms, 
of  which  the  details  are  found  in  his  history,  taken  from  the  royal, 
grant,  under  date  of  the  6th  of  December,  1508.  But  of  these, 
except  in  the  capital,  scarcely  a  trace  is  now  to  be  met  with  or 
recognized  by  their  present  respective  inhabitants.'    '  Of  short 
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duration,  however,  was  this  blaze  of  prosperity;  the  natives'-^(it 
was  fuU  time  to  come  to  them) — *  the  natives,  by  whose  labour  this 

rapid  advance  had  been  made,  began  to  decline /    We  must 

confess  that  Mr.  Wahon's  history  of  the  Indians  does  not  begin. 
ab  ovo.  But,  as  he  had  touched  011  their  decline,  he  would  not 
miss  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  famous  Las  Casas;  and  af- 
ter unhesitatingly  stating,  as  a  fact,  that  the  worthy  Bishop  of  Chi* 
apa  was  the  first  who  introduced  slaves,  into  Santo  Domingo,*  and 
gravely  philosophizing  on  the  contradictory  conduct  of  this  humane 
defender  of  the  Indians,  be  recollects  that  he  had  promised  to 
give  *  their  history,'  and  we  are  led  to  hope  that  he  is  going  to 
set  about  it  in  earnest.  Nothing  like  it ;  by  *  History  of  the  In- 
dians' the  author  means  that  such  history  is  not  to  be  found  in 
his  book.  *  To  enter*  (he  says)  *  on  the  history  of  the  Indian  abo- 
rigines of  Hispaiiola  at  the  time  it  was  discovered  by  CoKimbos, 
were  to  wander  from  the  line  prescribed;  nor  can  we  find  any 
local  traces  to  aid  us  in  substituting. fact  for  conjecture/ 

To  console  the  reader,  however,  for  his  disappointment,  Mr. 
Walton  tells  him  how  *  besought,  in  vain,  some  remnant  of  isolateci 
population,  under  a  wish  to  ol^ain  a  comparative  knowledge  oi^ 
their  language  and  traditions.'  This,  indeed,  was  rather  gratuitous 
in  Mr.  Walton,  for  it  is  pretty  w^U  known  at  Santo  Domingo,  that 
there  are  no  such  remnants  of  isolated  population  of  aborigines  in 
the  island ;  and  he  might  have  spared  himself  his  wandering  in 
search  of  it,  and  his  readers  this  negative  chapter. 

But  what  does  Mr.  Walton  call  the  Indian  language  ?  ^  We; 
sometimes*  (hesays,  p.  I66) '  meet  with  Spanish  autliors  who  boast  of 

*  Hiie  extrabrdinary  and  disintexested  exertions  of  tlus  excelieutman  have  made  him 
an  object  of  veneration.  The  fact  of  hts  having  recommended  the  importation  of  negro 
alaves^to  save  from  destruction  the  weak  race  of  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians,  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  Herrera.  But  it  is  absolutely  false  that  he  was  the  first  promoter  of 
that  horrid  trade  in  the  Spanish  Colonies.  A  tax  on  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  Spanish  Colonies  was  planned  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  as  early  as  1516.  (Herrera^ - 
Decad.  3.  Lib.  2.  c,  8.)  Las  Casas  had  limited  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  Regulation  for 
the  relief  ^of  the  Tndians,  which  was  granted  by  Charles  V.  in  154^.  These  regula- 
tions excited  considerable  troublesln  the  colonies,  and  Lot  Casafs  hopes  of  their  good 
efiejct  were  completely  disappointed.  He  then,  according  to  Herrera,  '  seeing  that 
every  thing  failed  him,  beiQok  hiuiseif  to  the  expedient  of  recommending  that  licences 
should  be  granted  to  the  Spaniards  who  liv«!d  in  the  colq^iies  for  the  importation  of 
negroes,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Indians.'  (Herrera,  Dec.  ^.  lib.  €.  c  SO.)  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  historian  had  before  mentioned  that  such  licences  ha^  been  suspended 
in  order  to  increase  the  intended  duty  on  the  importation.  (Vide  Dec.  2.  lib.  2.  c  8.) 
It  evidently  appears  from  this  that  the  humane  bishop  neither  promoted  nor  invented 
the  meaisnre.  The  importation  of  negroes  was  merely  suspended  upon  a  barbaroas 
•peculation.  This  suspension  would  naturally  produce  a  greater  demand  for  Africans* 
after  having  occasioned  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Indian  race  at  Santo  Domingo. 
So  that  Las  Casas's  advice  only  tended  to  diminish  two  evils-^the  immediate  destruC'* 
tionof  the  Indians,  and  an  extensive  importation  of  negroes,  neither  df  which  it  was 
in  his  power  to  remedy. 
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,the  fertility  and  softness  of  the  Indian  language.'  Which  ?  that 
spoken  at  St.  Domingo?  Not  at  all.  <  Many  of  the  Creoles  of 
the  Main  (he  continues)  tell  us  that  the  Indian  language  is  ex- 
tremely adapted  to  express  the  affections  of  the  soul,  ^and  in  love 
matters  is  highly  superior.'  However  well  disposed  we  may  be 
to  imagine  the  American  woods  echoing  the  melodious  strains  of 
love,  conveyed  in  the  highly  superior  Indian  language,  we  are 
sorry  to  see  Mr.  Walton  wasting  his  descriptive  powers  and  his 
grammatical  knowledge  upon  a  non-entity.  ^  The  great  variety  of 
languages'  (says  Baron  Humboldt*)  '  stiU  spoken  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mexico  proves  a  great  variety  of  races  and  origin.  The  num« 
ber  of  these  languages  exceeds  twenty,  of  which  fourteen  have 
grammars  and  dictionaries  tolerably  complete.  It  appears  that 
the  most  part  of  these  languages,  far  from  being  dialects  of  the 
same,  (as  some  authors  have  falsely  advanced,)  are  at  least  ^s  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  as  the  Greek  and  the  German,  or  the 
French  and  the  Polish.  Thb  is  at  least  the  case  with  the  seven 
languages  of  New  Spain,  of  which  I  possess  vocabularies.  The 
variety  of  idioms  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  New  Continent,  and 
which,  without  the  least  exaggeration,  may  be  stated  at  some  hun- 
dreds, offers  a  very  striking  phenomenon,  particularly  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  few  languages  spoken  in  Asia  and  Europe.' 
Hervas,  a  learned  Spanish  writer,  supposes  that  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  barbarous  languages  are  spoken  in  the  Brazil;  and  he  has 
given  a  long  catalogue  of  more  than  fifty,  of  which  the  roots  had 
been,  more  or  less,  investigated .+  Yet  Mr.  Walton  speaks  of  the 
Indian  language  as  if  it  were  one  dialect  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
Cape  Horn! 

Having  thus  failed  in  finding  something  to  say  about  the  first  to- 
pic of  his  promising  chapter,  Mr.  Walton  proceeds  to  the  next, 
which  he  thus  opens. 

^  The  figure  represented  in  the  annexed  plate  is  tliat  of  an  idol 
in  granite,  found  in  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  originally 
worshipped  by  the  natives  as  an  household  god.'  (Could  not  Mr. 
Walton  tell  us  from  what  chapter  of  the  Indian  lituny  he  infers 
the  rank  which  his  idol  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  Indian  devo- 
.  tees  ?)  ^  It  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  description  given  by 
Moore  in  his  learned  work  called  the  Hindu  Pantlieon/  (thus  it  ia 
that  one  shallow  and  incompetent  writer  turns  the  brain  of  a  thou- 
sand others,  on  subjects  which  none  of  them  are  capable  of  com- 
prehending,) <  and  answers  exactiy  to  the  Lingam  worship  of  that 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  isa,  ^^ 

f  See  Souther's  History  of  Brazil,  Chap.  VIII*  p.  S24,  where  a  ietj  intcresdiig 
acooiuit  of  some  of  these  languAges  U  giTtn. 
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people;  but  it  may  be  said  to  represent  it  more  fully'  (God  for* 
bid!) '  and  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  any  idols  by  him  de- 
scribed/    *  We  are  told  by  this  learned  and  celebrated  author  that 

Brahma /     Mr.  Walton  gives  us  the  history  of  Brahma,  (for 

who  could  doubt,  after  seeing  such  a  striking  likeness,  that  his 
idol  is  the  Hindoo  divinity  ?)  and  then  continues  his  description. 
*  In  the  idol  now  before  us  the  Brahma  A  is  represented  by  a  disk; 
B  represents  the  Yoni ;  C  the  Linga,  the  symbol  of  regeneration, 
or  the  phallic  emblem  of  the  Greeks.  On  the  top  of  the  Linga  is 
placed  the  hes|d  of  the  God  of  Prudence/  However  well  placed 
the  God  of  Prudence  may  be  by  Mr,  Walton,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  at  his  consummate  assurance  in  the  whole  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  minute  details  of  which  have  no  other  foundation  than  the 
^  striking  likeness'  which  Mr.  Walton  imagined* himself  to  have  dis- 
covered between  his  idol  and  one  of  the  hundred  delineated  by  his 
oracle  Mr.  Moore.  We  have  undergone  the  toil  of  examining 
this  most  important  likeness ;  and,  bnfortiinately  for  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Haytian  theology,  which  Mr.  Walton  has  taken  the  pains 
to  illustrate,  we  find  that  the  St.  Dpmingp  idol  is  no  more  like  the 
Hindoo  emblem,  or  the  God  of  Prudeflce,  than  any  other  rude 
imitation  of  a  head  would  be,  stuck  upon  a  shaft,  and  bottomed 
with  a  round  base,  for  the  mystical  purpose  of  being  kept  from 
lalling. 

Our  readers  are  not  to  understand  that  this  is  a  singular  instance 
of  the  vague,  inaccurate,  afad  desultory  mode  in  wliich  Mr.  Wal- 
ton has  contrived  to  fill  his  two  volumes,  and  which  can  only  be 
conceived  by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  may  undertake  to  give  an 
abstract  of  tliem.  The  labour  we  have  undergone,  with  a  view 
to  collect  either  facts  or  observations  which  might  coalesce  into 
some  heads  or  general  topics,  has  been  quite  harassing,  and,  we 
regret  to  add,  unavailing.  Leaving,  therefore,  to  those  of  our  rea- 
ders who  may  feel  disposed  to  try  their  logical  powers^  the  Hercu- 
lean task  of  methodizing  Mr.  Walton's  book,  we  wBl  exert  our- 
selves in  clearing  up  one  point  at  least  among  the  many  which  he 
has  specified  in  his  title-page,  and  wliich  we  consider  of  the 
highest  iinportance  at  this  moment;  that  is,  '  the  present  state  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  with  respect  to  the  mother-country.'  In 
treating  this  subject  we  may,  perhaps,  select  some  passages  of  Mr. 
Wakon's  book,  to  prove  that,  had  he  limited  his  endeavours  to  a 
few  practical  observations  concerning  the  countries  which  he  visited, 
and  produced  a  well  digested  collection  of  travelling  memoirs, 
widiout  any  attempt  at  learning  and  science,  he  might  justly 
have  laid  claim  tcT  the  name  of  an  enlightened  merchant,  who  had 
stolen  some  moments  from  the  occupations  of  trade,  in  order 
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to  add  his  mite  to  that  peculiar  stock  of  iaformatioii  which  the 
literary  world  can  seldom  look  for  from  the  works  of  its  sedentary 
leaders. 

The  population  of  the  Spanish  colonies  may  be  considered  as 
divided  mto  five  classes ;« Ist,  Spaniards  bom  in  Old  Spain ;  2dly^ 
The  descendants  of  Europeans^  without  any  mixture  of  African  or 
Indian  blood,  called  Creoles ;  3dly,  Tte  different  races  of  Mulat* 
toe^  and  Mestizoes,  or  the  issue  of  the  crossings  of  the  European, 
Indian,  and  African  blood;  4thly,  The  Indians  or  Aborigines; 
5thly,  The  imported  Afric^in  slaves.  The  first  twQ  classes,  from 
their  political  importance,  chiefly  deserve  our  attention.  ^       ' 

What  the  old  Spaniards  are^  when  transplanted  to  their  American 
colonies,  or  what  peculiar  turn  their  national  character  takes  in 
that  particular  situation,  would  not  be  a  difficult  point  for  conjee* 
ture,  even  if  we  were  deprived  of  facts  and  observations.  Preju^ 
dices  are  strong  in  proportion  to  their  range,  and  evidently  denve  * 
activity  from  the  numbers  which  adopt  them.  Family  prejudices 
are  more  tenacious  than  those  of  individuals,  and  national  preiu* 
dices  exceed  both,  in  violence  and  duration.'  Those,  especially, 
which  are  grounded  on  pretensions  to  superiority  over  a. particular 
set  or  nation,  are  so  early  imbibed  by  all  classes  of  the  state, 
so  indissolubly  blended  with  every  mdividual  feeling,,  that  their 
conjoint  or  national  effects  are  astonishing,  even  when  culture  haa 
scarcely  left  any  visible  traces  of  them  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life. 

We  may  conceive  what  the  national  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards, 
with  respect  to  their  colonies,  now  arcj  from  the  manner  in  which 
tjieir  ancestors  took  possession  of  them,  and  the  authority  which 
the  descendants  of  those  conquerors  have  enjoyed  there  during  four 
centuries.  The  Spanish  adventurers  who  flocked  to  America,  im- 
mediately after  the  discovery  of  those  countries,  ^considered  them 
in  the  ligbt  of  a  wilderness  occupied  merely  by  four  apd  two  footed 
game,  of  which  they  might  dispose  at  their  pleasure.  The  avowed 
^nd  infinite  cruelties  which  they  committed  without  the  least  feeling 
of  remorse,  would  demonstrate,  if  other  proofs  were  wanting, 
the  general  opinion  which  prevailed  for  some  time  among  them,  of 
the  irrationality  of  the  Indians.. 

It  will  be  easily  conceived  that  the  overbearing  pride  of  the  first 
conquerors,  swelled  with  the  destruction  or  submission  of  the  In-f 
dians,  was  transmitted  in  full  force  to  the  adventurers  whom  Ae 
thirst  of  gold,  and  the  desire  of  living  freely  at  an  Uninense  distance 
from  the  seat  of  government,  allured  to  those  fertile  regions.  Those 
whose  haughty  and  turbulent  character  was  scarcely  to  be  curbed 
by  t)ie  authority  of  s^  powerful  sovereign,  must  have  verted  a 
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dreadful  sway  over  the  conquered  Indians.*  Every  Spaniard 
thought  himself  a  sovereign  from  the  moment  that  he  ^et  his  foot  on 
the  shores  of  America;  and  the  kings  of  Spain  would  have  soon 
lost  their  newly-acquired  dominions^  but  for  the  uncontroulable 
pride  of  the  adventurers,  which  operated  as  a  check  on  their  mutual 
ambition.  , 

The  first  generation  of  Creoles,  though  born  upon  the  soil  of 
America,  naturally  considered  then^selves  as  true  Spaniards,  since 
they  could  boast  no  other  title  to  the  superiority  which  they 
claimed  over  the  natives;  and  it  is  probable  that  muny  years  elap- 
sed before  any  degree  of  national  interest  was  felt  by  those  new 
natives  of  the  American  continent.  But  when  they  began  to  mul- 
tiply, and  the  ties  of  parentage  between  them  and  the  European 
Spaniards  were  successively  weakened — when^  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, the  natural  connexions  which  arise  from  a  native  soil,  made 
the  Creoles  consider  themselves  as  a  people,  seeds  of  jealousy 
against  the  mother-country  sprung  up,  the  growth  of  which  no&ing 
could  check  but  a  system  of  equity  and  moderation,  seldom,  if 
ever,  observed  by-  any  government  with  respect  to  colonies  or  con- 
quered countries ;  by  none  less  than  tlte  despotic  and  tyrannical 
court  of  Madrid. 

The  government  of  the  Spanish  colonies  was  entiiiely  confided  to 
the  hands  of  viceroys  and  captains 'general,  who  had  under  them 
several  military  governors  and  intendants ;  the  administration  of 
justice  being  committed  to  the  Audiencias  or  tribunals,  which  re- 
sided in  the  capitals,  and  were  presided  over  by  the  respective  vice- 
roys and  captains-general.  The  people,  though  nominally  repre- 
sented by  the  Cabildos  or  town  corporations,  had,  in  fact,  no 
check  upon  the  authority  of  theh^  governors.  The  members  of  the 
audiencias  ^ere  old  Spaniards^,  and  partook  of  the  haughty  spirit 
which  considered  the  Creoles  as  inferior  to  their  own  countrymen* 
With  respect  to  the  town  corporations,  nothing  oould  be  more 
insignificant.  The  seats  were,  for  the  most  part,  filled  up  by  the 
court  of  Spain :  several  were  the  property  of  particular  families, 
and  all  of  them  were  considered  as  empty  honours,  with  which  the 
timid  ambition  of  some  wealthy  Creoles  might  be  amused. 

The  viceroy  was,  in  fac^t,  as  absolute  as  <,he  monarch  whom  he 
represented ;  and,  although  by  law  responsible  for  his  conduct  to 
the  Council  of  Indies  resident  at  Madrid,  on  the  expiration  of  his 


*  The  order!  which  Las  Casas  obtained  from  Charles  V.  in  favour  of  the  Indians  were 
openly  disobeyed  at  Mexico,  and  excited  a  rebcHion  at  Pern,  because  the  comutissioner 
who  was  sent  with  them  from  Spain,  insisted  upon  having  them  puj  Into  practice. 
Herrera,  the  Inca  GarciUuo,  and  all  the  Spanish  historians  of  that  time,  are  ful)  of  the 
rebeUioot  and  ungovernable  character  of  the  Spaniards  in  America.  ^ 
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coinmigsioD,  the  same  laws  declared  that  the  viceroy  was  to  be 
obeyed  as  the  king  in  person.  It  would  be  needless  to  expatiate 
upon  the  futility  of  such  responsibility.  The  hope  of  redress  is 
but  a  feeble  consolation  for  actual  oppression,  even  when  the  re* 
dresser  is  at  hand.  Let  those,  then,  who  are  not  blind  to  every 
abuse  of  power,  and  know  how  easily  it  is  made  the  instrument  of 
oppression  when  not  checked  by  some  effective  restraint,  consider 
what  sort  ot  government  the  Spanish  colonists  must  have  enjoyed, 
under  ninesEuropean  Spaniards,  who  had  nothing  to  dread  but  all 
examination  of  their  conduct  at  two  thousand  leagues  distance 
from  the  theatre  of  their  injustice. 

The  consequences  of  this  system  were  sufficiently  apparent.  Pro- 
sperity, and  its  foundation,  security,  were  only  to  be  found  in  mterest 
and  favour.  The  crowds  of  flatterers  who  thronged  the  palace  of 
the  Spanish  monarch  fell  iufinitelv  short  of  those  which  sur- 
rounded the^Viceroy  of  Mexico.  liis  secretary  was  generally  the 
favourite,  the  mediator  through  whom  petitions  reached  the  idol; 
and  the  grants  descended  to  those  who  could  enforce  them  widi  the 
most  suitable  offerings.  Dreadful  as  the  corruption  of  the  late 
court  of  Madrid  was,  it  must  have  appeared  pure  and  exemplary 
Mhen  compared  with  the  venality  of  the  viceroyal  courts  of 
Spanish  America. — ^That  honourable  exceptions  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Spanish  viceroys,  we  ^re  far  from  bringing  into  question; 
but  how  cruelly  must  that  people  be  oppressed,  yfhose  moments  of 
happiness  are  to  be  counted  by  exceptions  ! 

Oppression  can  never  bear  equally  upon  all  classes,  and  espe* 
cially  when  the  community  b  divided  into  casts,  as  in  Spanish 
America.  Without  speaking  of  those  which  are  constitutionally 
degraded,  as  the  Indians  and  mestizoes,  we  shall  merely  point  out 
the  effect  which  the  unlimited  powers  of  the  Spanish  governors 
naturally  produced  on  that  numerous  and  powerful  class,  the  Spanish 
Creoles.* 

Those  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  and  cir-« 
cumstances  of  the  two  rival  parties^  the  old  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  in 
Spanish  America,  will  rather  feel  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  extraor* 
dinary  forbearance  of  the  latter,  than  at  the  war  which  they  are  now* 
waging  against  the  former.  Let  it  be  considered  that  the  number 
of  Spaniards  in  the  colonies,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  creole 

*  We  shall  not  enter  Into  A  separate  discossion  about  the  state  of  opinion  among  the 
Indians,  for  this  poor  degraded  race  have  none  at  all.  Bat  we  do  not  pretend  to  saj 
that  this  state  of  mental  degradation  renders  tliem  insignificant  in  the  present  contest 
On  the  contrary,  we  reckon  then)  a  most  powerful  tool.  Their  number,  in  Spanish 
America,  is  abont  seven  millions,  which  forms  more  than  one  half  the  population  of  the 
country.  Enjoying  very  little  or  no  property,  they  «re  ready  to  follow  any  leaden  • 
who  will  conduct  tbeni  to  war  Dgainst  the  Spaniards. 
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population;*  that  these  Creoles^  being  th^  descendants  of  Spanish 
merchants,  ^njoy  considerable  wealth,  and  an  education  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  which  their  fathers  could  boast ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  few  of  their  rivals  have  the  least  title,  from  birth, 
education,  or  any  other  circumstance,  to  that  superiority  which  they 
t^laim.  Exclusively  of  those  who  are  employed  in  the  higher 
situations  of  govemfnent,  the  Spaniards  who  resort  to  the  colonies 
to  acquire  a  fortune,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  a  low,  plodding 
«et^of  people,  who  would  never  have  risen  from  the  humblest 
situations  had  they  remained  in  the  Peninsula,  and  who  generally 
commence  their  operations  in  America,  in  the  same  way.  Biscay^ 
Asturias,  Galicia,  and  Catalonia,  have  constantly  sent  out  swarms 
6f  adventurers,  among  whom,  those  who  expected  to  begin  their 
career  behind  a  counter  in  one  of  the  shops  of, Vera  Cruz,  or 
Mexico,  thought  too  highly  of  themselves  to  associate  with  the  rest 
of  their  companions.  But  the  means  of  making  a  fortune  are  so 
easy  in  Spanish  America,  for  those  who  object  to  no  sort  of  occu- 
pation, that  there  is  hardly  one  of  these  adventurers  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  is  not  enabled  to-  vie  in  riches  with^ 
the  old  families  of  the  country.  At  first  they  limit  their  pride 
to  that  superiority  which  Spaniards  of  all  ranks  claim  in  the«colo- 
nies,  and  to  the  privilege  of  kidalguia  or  nobility,  which  is  to  be 
found  feven  among  Spanish  beggars:  but  no  sooner  have  they  ac- 
quired property,* than  a  part  of  it  is  destined  to  purchase  honours 
at  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  wealthy  drudge  ejijoys  them  behind 
his  counter;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  people  of  this 
description,  in  their  tawdry  uniforms  of  captains,  or  colonels,  with 
t  badge  of  one  of  the  Orders  of  Spain  on  their  breasts,  sitting  in 
their  shops,  and  occasionally  helping  their  clerks  to  dispatch  the 
customers  who  come  for  a  yard  of  cloth  or  calico.f 

Whflc 

*  An  the  common  oensat  makes  no  distinction  between  Creoles  and  Spaniards,  it  ia 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  each ;  bet  the  reader  may  judge  from  the 
following  data.  "  In  the  capital  of  Mexico,  accordmg  to  the  enumeration  of  the  Count 
of  Revillagigedo,  in  every  100  inhabitants,  forty-nine  are  Spanish  Creoles^  two  Spaniards 
born  in  Europe,  twenty-four  Artec  and  Otomitee  Indians,  and  twenty-five  people  of 
colour."    Humboldt,  Book  2,  c.  vxi. 

t  Mr.  Walton  has  pleasantly  described  the  prejudices  which  the  employment!  of  ,th« 
European  adventurers  have  excited  among  the.  Creoles.  The  picture  is  correct  in  all 
its  parts,  and  will  contribute  to  give  an  idea  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  rival  parties. 

'The  Spaniards^  of  America  possess  few  of  the  component  traits  of  their  European 
countrymen ;  but  If  any,  it  is  of  the  Andalusian,  with  whom  also  they  most  assimilate. 
The  Creole  has  imbibed  against  the  natives  of  the  other  provinces  of  Spain,  peculiar 
prejudices,  derived  from  their  leading  occupations  and  manners.  A  native  mother  of 
the  country  opposes  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  a  rich  Catalan,  because  he  has 
made  his  fortune  by  drawing  wine,  selling  butter  and  cheese,  and  is  filthy  in  his  person ; 
with  the  Gallician,  because  he  is  a  plodding,  hard  working  person,  and  the  appellation, 
of  Gallego  is  almost  synonymous  with  that  of  a  porter  in  every  provincf  in  Spain;  with 
the  Biscayan^  because  he  is  boisterous  and  tyrannic,  partaking  of  the  peculiar  tinge  of 
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While  the  proud  pretensions  of  this  gross  uneducated  party,  sup- 
ported by  the  Spaniards  in  power,  naturally  excite  dissatisfaction 
in  the  Creole  gentry,  the  oppressive  measures  which  they  promote 
against  the  interest  of  the  land,  cannot  fail  to  produce  hatred,  and 
an  eager  thirst  for  revenge.  The  Spanish  merchants  of  America 
consider  themselves  exclusively  entitled  to  the  profits  of  trade, — 
trade,  not  grounded  upon  the  mutual  advantages  of  buyer  and 
seller,  but  rather  an  oppressive  monopoly,  by  which  they  oblige  a 
whole  population  to  take  whatever  they  import  from  the  molher- 
countiy,  extorting  the  most  extravagant  prices,  by  all  the  meant 
which  a  market  that  excludes  competition  can  afford. 

The  Spanish  merchants  were  not,  however,  the  only  monopolists  in 
the  colonies.  The  government  which  support^  them  was  the  first 
to  derive  a  paltry  profit  from  shackling  the  industry  of  the  Ameri- 
cans.  The  well  known  simile  of  the  savage,  who  cut  down  the  tree 
in  order  to  pluck  its  fruit,  (used  by  Montesquieu  to  exemplify  the 
effects  of  despotism,)  was  literally  applicable  to  the  Spanish  colo- 
nial system.  A  Spanish  c(donist  could  not  enjoy  the  advantages 
fo  lavishly  bestowed  on  those  beautiful  countries.  The  eyes  of  a 
suspicious  and  oppressive  government  were  constantly  watcmng  the 
progress  of  his  industry.  To  sow  or  plant,  he  was  not  to  consult 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  the  government.  Vines  and  olives,  the 
two  great  blessings  of  temperate  countries,  were  forbidden  to  grow 
in  his  fields,  hj  proclamation.  Some  individuals  had  planted  vine- 
yards in  Mexico.  Whether  the  Viceroy  winked  at  this  infraction  of 
the  colonial  regulations,  or  was  ignorant  of  it,  we  cannot  say ;  the 
Spanish  merchants  however,  \i4io  were  quicker  s^hted,  ^ve  die 
alarm  to  their  correspondents  at  Cadiz.  Complamt  was  instantly 
made  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  whence  an'  order  issued  for  root- 
ing up  the  vines,  in  pursuance  of  the  right  enjoyed  by  the  Cadiz 
merchants  of  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  American  people, 
at  their  own  discretion. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  grievances  which  the 
colonies  suffered,  from  the  combined  action  of  tyranny  and  mono* 
poly.  Vague  and  desultory  as  Mr.  Walton's  account  of  it  appears 
to  be,  it  is  yet  more  than  sufiiicient  to  account  for  the  state  of  babi- 

bit  province,  fiery,  impatient,  and  jealous ;  with  the  Castilian,  because  he  is  sullen,  re- 
•erved,  opposed  to  shew  and  parade  in  short  with  all  the  pre<Seding,  freni  their  peculiar 
jargon  of  provincial  dialect ;  (Mr.  Walton  ought  to  have  excepted  the  CastUiam, 
who  speak  the  purest  Spanish ;)  but  in  the  Andalusian,  she  finds  a  gaiety^  spright- 
Kuess,  animation,  softer  modulations  of  language  and  expression,  more  congenial 
manners,  and  an  elevation  of  character  not  descending  to  the  calls  ofportera  and  pedlars; 
%  bence,  though  less  rich,  she  prefers  him.  Should  her  daughter  marry  one  of  the  former 
provincials,  the  officious  mother  will  always  pre-dispose  the  relations,  by  telling  them 
tbat  his  fortune  was  the  inducement,  but  that  she  hopes  he  will  soon  give  up  his  shopi 
wear  a  long  coat,  and  turn  a  gentleman.'   Vol.  S.  p.  69. 
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tual  di&coDtenty  to  which  the  Creoles  were  impercej^tibly  brought^ 
not  less,  by  this  palpable  injustice,  than  by  the  civ^ization  which 
the  natural  progress  of  human  societies  must  always  increase,  in 
Bpite  of  the  trammels  imposed  by  the  blindest  of  governments. 

While  the  Creoles  conceived  that  their  security  against  the  In- 
dians, the  negro  slaves^  and  the  mixed  casts,  depended  on  the 
union  of  the  whole  European  race,  the  Spaniards  could  oppress 
them  with  impunity.  From  this  principle,  Humboldt  very  satisfac- 
torily accounts  for  the  passive  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  during 
the  succession-war  in  Spain.  But  the  Indians  have  been  so  com* 
pletely  subdued,  and  the  Creole  population  has  so  much  increased 
since  that  period,  that  the  same  tranquillity  and  passiveness  could 
not  be  looked  for,  wh^i  the  late  shock  of  the  Spanish  throne 
awakened  them  to  the  hopes  of  bettering  their  condition. 

There  wfs  a  period,  when  the  whole  mass  of  native  population 
entertained  such  an  opinion  of  the  knowledge  and  power  of  the 
mother  country,  that  they  would  have  shut  their  eyes  in  reverential 
nwe,  to  whatever  injustice  she  might  commit;  but  the  political 
events  of  our  own  times  have  destroyed  all  traces  of  Uiis  powerful 
illusion.  The  American  war,  in  which  Spain  engaged  with  the 
most  unaccountable  degree  of  folly,  could  not  but  excite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Sffonish  Creoles.  They  must  have  compared  their 
own  situation  with  that  of  their  neighbours,  and  perceived  how 
much  more  galling  were  their  own  grievances,  than  those  which 
produced  the  successful  resistance  of  the  English  coloqies.  They 
must  have  reflected  on  tlie  inconsistency  and  injustice  of  the 
Spanish  government,  who  with  one  hand  was  helping  English  sub- 
Jeicts  to  throw  o£f  their  allegiance,  and  with  the  other,  binding 
its  own  in  the  mqst  intolerable  chains  ever  devised  by  oppression. 
About  that  period,  the  works  of  the  French  philosophers  found 
their  way  into  Spanish  America,  in  despite  of  the  terrors  of  the  Id- 
i^uisition.  This  circumstance,  which  was  scarcely  noticed  at  the 
tune,  proved  momentous  in  the  highest  d^ree,  and  amidst  silence 
and  obscurity,  operated  with  fearful  effect  in  undermining  the  fabric 
of  despotism. 

Reading  is  one  of  those  pleasures  which  a  certam  degtee  of  ease 
and  comfort  will  never  fail  to  generate  among  all  sorts  of  people. 
The  higher  classes  in  the  Spanish  colonies  had  long  arrived  at  that 
state  in  consequence  of  their  wealtft,  apd  books  were  an  article  not 
a  little  in  request  amongst  them.  Books,  of  course,  were  always 
put  in  the  assortment  of  those  cargoes  of  trash  of  all  kinds,  which 
were  constantly  sent  out  from  Spain  to  the  colonies.  We  have 
ourselves  witnessed  die  mdcing  up  of  these  literary  bales,  in  oi^e  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Spain,  and  could  scarcely  repress  the  feelings 
of  indigmition  and  pity,  which  arose  from  inspecting  the  works  se- 
lected 
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lected  for  this  pnrpose.  The  glass  beads  which  the  first  adventurers 
bartered  for  gold  with  the  simple  tribes  of  Indians,  were  real  trea- 
sures in  comparison  of  the  literary  filth  which  the-  Spaniards  ex- 
ported to  the  colonies,  with  the  certainty  of  selling  it  at  the  most 
«xtraTagant  price. 

With  tlie  inconsistency  peculiar  to  despotic  governments,  univer- 
sities had  been  established  at  Mexico  and  lima,  to  which  evea 
professors  of  mathematics  were  appointed.  Thus,  while  they  ex- 
alted the  thirst  for  knowledge,  they  foolishly  expected  that  the 
American  youth  would  be  stiU  contented  to  seek  it  in  those  ponds 
of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  had  been  prescribed  to  them. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  systenT  may  be  easily  guessed. 
No  sooner  had  the  works  of  the  French  philosophers  found  dieir 
way  into  the  colonies,  than  they  ^vere  read  with  an  avidity  beyond 
expression.  The  facility  with  which  their  general  principles  are 
seized,  the  common-place^  knowledge  with  which  they  enable  young 
people  to  shine  in  conversation,  the  contempt  and  hatred  which 
they  breathe  againist  what  they  denominate  oppression,  occasioned 
them  to  be  looked  on  as  invaluable  treasures.  The  danger  which 
attended  their  perusal,  naturally  enhanced  the  interest  which  they 
excited.  There  are  instances  of  people  who  retired  froYn  all  sorts 
of  business  into  the  country,  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the 
study  of  the  French  political  and  moral  writers. 

We,  who  have  witnessed  the  effect  of  their  doctrines  in  this  free 
and  happy  country,  during  the  ferment  of  the  French  Revolutioiii 
when  they  threatened  to  overthrow  the  majestic  fabric  of  our 
constitution,  may  easily  conceive  how  they  must  have  operated 
where  every  civil  and  religious  institution  tends  to  countenance  the 
bold  assertions  of  those  artful  apostles  of  anarchy  and  atheism. 

It  would  be  difficult  without  these  premises,  to  account  for  the 
contrast,  which  Humboldt  observed  between  the  people  of  the  in- 
terior provinces  of  Mexico,  and  the  enlightened  classes  of  the 
capital.  This  part  of  his  work  deserves  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
as  it  will  be  a  clue  to  die  knowledge  of  the  character  ahd  principles 
of  the  pjpsent  disturbances,  of  which  we  now  hasten  to  give  a 
passing  sketch.  '  ^ 

'  The  words  European  and  Spaniard  are  become  synoniroous  in 
Mexico  and  Peru.  The  inhabitants  of  the  remote  provinces  have  there- 
fore a  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  there  can  be  Europeans  who  do  not 
speak  their  language ;  and  they  consider  this  ignorance  as  a  mark  of 
low  extraction,  because  every  where  around  them,  all,  except  the  v«ly 
lowest  class  of  the  people,,  speak  Spanish.  Better  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  than  with  that  of  our  own  times,  they 
imagine  that^pain  continues  to  possess  a  decided  preponderance  over 
the  rest  of  Europe.    To  them,  the  Peninsula  appears  the  very  centre  of 
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European  civilization  :-^U  is  otherwise  with  the  Americans  of  the  capi- 
tal. Those  of  them  who  are  acquainted  with  French  or  English  litera* 
ture,  fall  easily  into  a  contrary  extreme,  and  have  a  still  more  unfavoui^ 
ahle  opinion  of  the  mother  country  than  the  French  had,  at  a  time 
when  communication  was  less  frequent  between  Spain  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.  They  prefer  strangers  from  other  countries  to  the  Spaniards; 
and  they  flatter  themselves  with  the  idea,  that  intellectual  cultivation 
has  made  more  rapid  progress  in  the  colonies,  than  in  the  Peninsula."* 

The  public  opinion  being  *thus  divided  with  respect  to  the  mo* 
ther-countryy  it  is  evident  that  if  the  first  class  lost  their  enthusiasm 
for  Spain,  they  might  easily  be  led  into  rebellion  by  that  more  en< 
lightened  part  of  tlie  community,  who  despised  and  hated  her 
government. 

ITie  news  of  the  invasion  of  the  French,  together  with  that  of  the 
captivity  of  the  king,  and  the  resignations  of  Bayonne,  produced  a 
kind  of  stupor,  which  pervaded  the  whole  population  of  Spanish 
America;  but  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  general  enthusiasm  io 
favour  of  the  mother  country.  The  prevaUing  sentiments  were 
abhorrence  of  the  French,  and  desire  to  support  the  Spaniards 
against  their  tyranny  and  injustice.  If  we  wanted  arguments  to 
confirm  the  correctness  of  Humboldt's  description,  we  should  find 
a  very  strong  one  in  tlie  confidence  with  which  the  Americans 
looked  for  a  speedy  and  successful  issue  to  the  Spanbh  cause. 
If  there  were  any  who  doubted  of  that  success,  they  were  to  be 
found  among  the  higher  classes,  and  even  among  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities. Those  who,  according  to  Humboldt,  considered  Spain  just 
as  if  only  a  day  had  passed  sincei  the  battle  of  Pavia,  hourly  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  the  patiiotic  armies  having  reached  Paris,  and  of 
Buonaparte  being  a  prisoner  ^t  Madrid. 

Few  e^ifimples  can  be  found  of  such  an  attachment  between, 
what  might  be  called,  two  nations,  as  that  which  was  evinced  by 
the  American  population  towards  the  mother-country,  llie  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  supporting  Spain  was  so  general  and  decided,  that 
not  a  single  voice  was  heard  from  the  discontented  Creoles,  who 
had  been  long  meditating  a  revolution.  Had  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment acted  wisely,  the  French  invasion  would  have  strengthened 
the  ties,  of  union  between  Spain  and  her  colonies ;  and  what  force 
had  at  first  established,  friendship,  gratitude,  and  compassion  would 
have  sanctioned,  and  confirmed  for  centuries. 

The  news  of  the  general  insurrection  of  Spain  reached  Mexico 
on  the  29th  July,  1808.  The  enthusiasm  which  it  had  produced 
was  still  in  full  force,  when  the  arrival  of  two  deputies  from  the 
Junta  of  Seville  was  announced,  who  were  come  to  claim  the 

*  Humboldt*  8  Neir  Spaia. .  Book  J.  c.  tii. 
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sovereign  command  of  Spanish  America  for  that  corporation^ 
which  had  assumed  the  title  of  Supreme  Gubemative  Junta  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies.  Such  was  the  general  disposition  in  favour  of  the 
Peninsula,  that  it  appears  probable,  from  die  documents  before 
us,  that  the  Mexicans  would  have  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the 
Junta,  if,  during  the  deliberation  of  a  meeting  of  the  public  autho- 
rises, which  the  Viceroy  had  convened,  dispatches  had  qpt  arrived 
from  London,  in  which  the  deputies  of  the  Junta  of  Asturias  an- 
nounced their  installation,  and  warned  the  Mexicans  expresslj 
against  the  pretension  of  the  Andalusian  Junta.  We  may'easily 
conceive  how  this  declared  rivalship  must  have  affected  the  opinion 
which  the  Mexicans  had  formed  of  the  spirit  of  the  Spauiidi  Re- 
volution. 

The  resignations  of  the  royal  family  produced  no  diminution 
of  American  loyalty.  The  acclamations  of '  Ferdinand  the  Seventh' 
were  as  sincere  as  they  were  general:  but  the  blind  submission 
which  the  old  Spaniards  demanded  for  whoever  called  himself  his 
representative  in  the  Peninsula,  was  not  so  readily  accorded.  In 
Mexico,  (for  we  shall  give  the  precedence  to  the  history  of  the  revo- 
lution of  that  part  of  America,)  the  CabildOf  or  town  corporation^ 
had  si^gested  the  propriety  of  forming  a  Junta  which  should  go- 
▼em  that  kingdom  in  the  name  of  the  captive  sovereign.  "Aie 
Viceroy  appeared  inclined  to  the  measure,  and  the  old  Spaniards 
were  in  consequence  determined  to  depose  him.  Had  this  chief 
made  use  of  bis  power,  and  ordered  to  the  capital  the  troops* 
which,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand,  were  stationed  between 
Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,  the  country,  would  probably  have  been 
spared  the  horrors  which  are  now  laying  it  waste.  But  the  Vice- 
roy had  no  fixed  plan:  he  was  old,  and  wanted  vigour:  he  was 
besides  afraid  of  exciting  suspicions  against  his  loyalty,  and  had 
even  proposed  to  resign  his  authority. 

Thisweakness  was  soon  perceived  by  the  Spaniards.  One  of 
the  wealthiest  merchants  among  them,  a  personal  enemy  of  the 
Viceroy,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy.  The  officers 
who  were  to  command  the  guard  on  the  appointed  day,  were 
bribed;  and  this  person,  followed  by  about  two  hundred  Spaniards, 
taken  from  the  shops  of  Mexico,  entered  the  palace  of  the  Y iceroj 
at  midnight,  without  resistance,  and  seizing  liim  and  his  lady,  com- 
mitted the  latter  to  a  nunnery,  and  the  former  to  the  prison  of  th^ 
Inquisition. 

The  Audiencia,  or  supreme  court  of  justice,  had  secretly  sup* 
ported  this  measure,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Viceroy  was  an- 
nounced to  the  public,  together  witli  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  taken  upon  themselves  to  nominate  a  new  viceroy.  Though 
no  disturbance  followed  this  act  of  violence^  the  Creoles  were  by 
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no  means  pleaded  or  satisfied  widi  it:  not  that  diey  had  any  parti* 
cular  fondness  for  the  deposed  Viceroy,  but  because  the  power 
which  the  Spaniards  were  assuming  was  now  become  intolerable 
to  them.  .  , 

When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  the  Peninsula,  the  Central 
Junta  was  still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  tranquil  slumber  at 
Seville,  during  which  the  French,  trembling  for  their  safety,  and 
hopeless  of  succour,  on  account  of  the  Austrian  war,  found  leisure 
to  recover  their  spirits,  and  recruit  their  armies.  On  hearing 
that  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  had  been  brought  a  prisoner  to  Spain 
upon  suspicion  of  treachery,  the  joy  of  the  Junta  was  unbounded. 
It  never  occurred  to  them  to  examine  the  grounds  of  accusation ; 
nor  did  they  once  condescend  to  reflect  how  greatly  the  ties  of  sub* 
ordination  must  be  relaxed,  when  a  handful  of  persons,  under  no 
legitimate  authority,  could  force  Uie  seat  of  government,  and  seize 
the  chief  magistrate  with  impunity.  The  Junta  was  weak*  and  of 
course  suspicious:  a  denunciation  therefore,  in  any  shape,  waa 
welcome  to  them. 

.  Meanwhile  advices  of  the  ferment,  which  was  rapidly  spreading 
through  the  colonies,  arrived  by  every  packet.  The  declarations 
of  their  attachment  had  been  sincere;  but  some  time  had  now  elap* 
sed,  and  as  the  first  impressions  of  sympathy  grew  fainter,  the  co- 
lonists, began  to  reflect  upon  Uieir  situation,  and  to  grow  weary  of 
the  protracted  hopes  of  that  amelioration  which  had  beei^  promised 
CD  them  in  the  most  positive  terms.  The  Central  Junta  conceived 
that  the  re{^tition  of  these  promises  would  be  sufficient  to  lull  them 
again  into  apathy;  and  a  pompous  proclamation  was  issued  in 
which  the  colonies  were  declared  equal  to  the  mother-country,  and 
the  Spanish  Americans  told,  in  direct  terms,  that  '  they  belonged 
to  nobody ;  and  that  they  were  masters  of  their  own  fate.' 

What  this  fate  would  have  been,  had  the  cause  of  Spain  been 
crowned  with  the  early  success  which  was  anticipated,  it  is  need<« 
less  now  to  conjecture.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  Americans, 
we  must  say,'  that  from  the  sentiments  which  diey  constantly  mani** 
fested  with  regard  to  Spain,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
they  wpuld  have  continued  faithful  to  her,  if  the  unhappy  course 
of  events  in  the.  Peninsula,  and  the  more  unhappy  system  of  the 
central  government  had  not  obliged  them  to  take  those  steps  which 
have  progressively  conducted  them  to  a  state  of  open  rebellion. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Spanish  Americans  had  heard 
of  the  victories  of  Baylen,  Valencia,  &c.  and  of  the  unprincipled 
invader  of  their  mother-country  being  driven  to  collect  his  scat* 
tered  forces  behind  t;he  Ebro.  A  Supreme  Government  bad  been 
created,  and  every  blessing  was  hoped  from  the  political  principles 
which  its  members  had  ostensibly  adopted.    But  while  the  distance 
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of  the  scene  raised  the  expectations  of  the  Spanish  Americans  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  they  were  daily  expecting  to  hear  Of  the  res- 
toration of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  news  arrived  ths^t  Buonaparte 
was  master  of  Madrid,  that  the  Central  Jmita  bad  with  difficulty 
escaped  to  Andalusia;  that  several  generals  had  been  massacred 
by  their  troops  on  a  suspicion  of  disaffection:  that  others,  among 
whom  was  Moria,  had  openly  betrayed  their  country ;  and  that 
the  public  opinion  had  scarcely  any  one  in  whom  it  could  ven- 
ture to  jrepose  the  slightest  confidence.  Though  the  disappoint- 
meut  of  the  Americans  must  have  been  proportioned  to  the  exalta- 
tion of  their  hopes,  not  a  symptom  of  commotion  appeared  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  Supplies  were  regularly 
dispatched  to  the  mother-country ;  subscriptions  raised  among  all 
classes  of  people ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  their  loyalty  had  increased 
with  the  misfortunes  of  their  European  brethren.  These  misfor- 
tunes were  attributed  to  treason,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish 
superiority  remained  unshaken. 

The  Austrian  war  restored  them  to  the  plenitude  of  their  first 
hopes,  and  the  news  of  die  victory  of  Talavera  came  in  time  to  con- 
firm them.  But,  alas !  this  was  but  a  passing  gleam  of  sunshine — z 
long  period  of  gloom  rapidly  followed : — ^the  Spanish  armies  .com- 
pletely defeated;  the  Juntas  of  Seville  and  Valencia  protesting 
against  the  Central  Government ;  the'brave  Romana  publishing  a 
manifesto,  in  which  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Government  was 
declared  illegal !  All  this  regularly  dispatched,  and  carefully  spread 
through  the  colonies  by  the  discontented  parties  of  the  Peninsula, 
naturally  weakened  their  confidence,  and  gave  the  first  shock  to 
their  enthusiasm. 

The  decisive  blow  was  now  impending.  The  Fremrh  had  dis- 
persed the  whole  Spanish  army  at  Ocaiia,  and  nothing  could  stop 
them  in  their  way  to  Andalusia.  The  boasted  works  of  Sierra  Mo* 
rena  were  found  to  be  a  deception  on  die  people,  and  the  French 
entered  Seville  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  while  the  members  of  the 
Central  Junta,  dispersed^  and  insulted  in  their  flight,  could  scarcely 
escape  the  popular  fury.  These  men,  publicly  proclaimed  as 
traitors,  assembled  in  the  isle  of  Leon,  and  still  trembling  at  the 
death,  with  which  they  had  been  threatened,  hastened  to  deposit 
their  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  regency,  chosen  by  themselves. 

A  government  thus  formed,  was  little  calculated  to  re-esta- 
blish  the  confidence  of  the  colonies :  so  conscious,  indeed,  were  the 
members  of  their  weakness,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  commu- 
nicate their  installation  to  them,  b^efore  they  had  been  countenan- 
ced by  a  manifesto  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz ;  a  species  of  sup- 
port which,  while  it  ensured  them  the  attachment  of  the  Spani<rh 
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fiictors  in  the  colonies^  was  certain  to  produce  the  contempt  and 
abhorrence  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 

The  Spaniards  themselves  must  have  foreseen  the  consequence^ 
of  these  events.  Caracas  was  the  first  province  where  the  news 
arrived,  and  the  first  also  to  effect  a  revolution.  -  A  month  after, 
the  information  reached  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  a  similar  event  took 
place.  The  fermentation  now  began  to  spread  through  the  southern 
continent :  the  alarm  of  the  old  Spaniards  vi'as  general,  but  instead 
of  inspiring  them  with  a  spirit  of  moderation,  it  seemed  to  em- 
bitter their  animosities  against  the  natives.  The  governor  of  the 
province  of  Socorro,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sta,  Fe,  ordered  the 
military  to  fire  on  the  unarmed  people,  who  had  assembled  to  pe-«* 
tition  him.  An  immense  multitude  flocked  from  the  neighbour** 
ing  country  to  revenge  this  act  of  cruelty  :  the  governor  took  refuge, 
in  a  convent,  where  he  was  surrounded  and  taken.  Another  insult 
frofi)  an  European  had  a  similar  effect  in  the  capital  of  Sta.  Fe« 
Quito  became  a  scene  of  carnage.  Cartagena  formed  a  Junta 
which  deprived  the  governor  of  his  command*  Lima  was  threat^- 
ened  with  an  insurrection ;  and  every  thing  announced  that  a  ge^ 
neral  explosion  was  at  hand. 

That  these  commotions  were  the  effect  of  some  general  causeS| 
and  not  of  partial  intrigues,  is  evident  from  the  simultaneous  move* 
ments  in  provinces  which  have  scarcely  any  communication,  such' 
as  the  Caracas  and  Buenos  Ayres.  These  two  provinces  knew 
nothing  of  each  other's  revolution  till  some  months  after  it  was 
effected.  Had  both  been  the  consequence  of  the  same  plan,  the 
leaders  would  not  have  failed  to  cheer  the  public  expectation  with 
the  hopes  at  least  of  having  partners  in  their  enterprize. 

But  although,  wherever  the  insurrection  broke  out,  the  mass  of  the 
Creole  population  had  eagerly  declared  in  its  favour,  they  were  far 
from  intending  a  total  separation  from  the  mother-country.  The 
motives  alleged  at  the  same  moment  in  the  most  distant  provinces, 
bear  an-  extraordinary  similarity,  and  shew  that  they  were  the  ge- 
nuine expression  of  the  public  opinion.  *  The  Supreme  Govern-^ 
ment  of  the  Peninsula  (they  said,)  has  been  declared  infamous  and 
treacherous :  the  members  of  it  are  even  accused  by  the  people  of 
Spain,  of  having  betrayed  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Can  we  then  trust  to  the  suspicious  offspring  of  such  a  corrupted 
stock  ?  Shall  we  wait  till  they  chuse  to  make  their  peace  with 
Buonaparte,  by  betraying  us  into  his  hands  ?  It  was  owing  to  our 
decided  determination  that  the  orders  sent  from  Bayonne  by  the 
French  ruler  were  not  put  into  execution  by  our  European  gover- 
nors. ITiey  were  then  ready  to  submit  to  his  treachery.  They 
will  scarcely  be. less  so  now,  when  they  have  lost  all  hopes  of  fluc** 
ceeding  in  die  Peninsula.     But  setting  all  this  aside,  how  can  the  - 
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ephemeral  governments  of  Spain  pret^id  to  rule  us,  v/ben  thejr  are 
manifestly  mcompetent  to  direct  the  people  among  whom  tbey 
dwell !  If  they  represent  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  let  diem  exercise 
their  power  oyer  those  who  have  elected  them — we  will  do  th^ 
same  in  our  own  country — we  will  create  a  government  in  the  name 
of  our  beloved  sovereign,  and  that  we  will  ob?y.  Our  brethren  of 
i\\3  Peninsula  sh^U  have  our  aid,  our  friendship,  and  our  £ood 
wishes.'  :  , 

.  Such  is  the  tenor  of  all  the  early  proclamations  of  the  insur- 
gents of-  Spanish  i^merica.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  they 
contained  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  leaders;  but  they  evi- 
dently were  a  correct  statement  of  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the 
people.  llie  difference  of  opinion  which  divided  the  Creoles 
with  respect  to  the  mother-country,  and  which  we  have  noticed 
from  Humboldt,  was  certainly  the  cause  of  this  forbearance  in  the 
chiefs  of  the  revolution.  They  hated  the  Spanish  government,  ^nd 
were  for  the  most  part  ardent  and  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  me- 
taphysical principles. of  liberty,  which  they  had  infbibed  from  the 
French  publications ;  but  tliey  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  more 
genera]  opinion  of  their  countrymen,  who  were  heartily  attached 
to  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  and  had  a  great  regard  for  Spain,  whicK 
the  misconduct  of  her  revolutionary  governments  had  only  weak- 
ened, after  two  years  of  perpetual  disappointment.  Instead  of  fos- 
tering this  excellent  disposition,  the  Spanish  government  listened 
only  to  the  dictates  of  wounded  pride,  and  adopted  every  measure 
that  was  calculated  to  alienate  the  well  disposed,  and  strengthen 
the  party  of  their  inveterate  enemies. 

The  first  step  of  the  Regency,-  upon  hearing  of  the  occurrence 
of  Caracas,  was  to  declare  their  proceedings  rebellious,  and  to 
blockade  their  ports.  The  declaration  itself  was  conceived  in  tbt 
most  violent  and  outrageous  terms ;  the  governori^  of  the  surround- 
ing districts  were  ordered  to  stop  all  communication  with  the  in^ 
surgent  provinces,  and  to  intercept  their  supplies.  The  effect  of 
that  unfeeling  and  insulting  decree  was  to  increase  tlie  contempt 
of  a  government  which,  while  it  was  obliged  to  court  the  protection 
of  a  handful  of  merchants  in  the  Peninsula,  was  thundering  ven- 
geance against  two  millions  of  people,  who  had  the  Atlantic  be- 
tween them  and  their  pretended  masters.  In  fact,  the  regency  wa» 
the  mere  tool  of  the  Cadiz  merchants,  and  the  orders — ^the  dictates 

.  of  their  alarmed  avarice.  A  singular  fact,  which  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  state,  made  this  sufficiently  evident  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Spanish  Americans. 

So  strong  was  the  persuasion  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the 

^  Spanish  people,  d>at  the  news  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Central 
Junta  would  excite  commotions  in  America,  that  the.  regency,  in 
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spite  of  its  sliort  sighted  policy^  found  it  nece^ary  to  do'  sotDetfaing 
in  favour  of  tlie  colonies^  which  might  reconcile  them  to  their  go- 
yermnent,  and  preserve  their  union  with  Spain.  The  measure  of 
granting  them  a  freq  trade  was  proposed  by  the  minister  of  the  Indies, 
and  ardently  seconded  by  his  under-secretary,  a  man  distinguished 
in  tjie  revolution  of  Spain  for  his  zeal  and  patriotism.  This  was  a 
few  days  after  the  installation  of  the  regency,  when  the  new  govern^ 
ment,  though  timid  and  irresolute,  had  not  entirely  submitted  to  the 
yoke  of  the  mercantile  Junta  of  Cadiz.  The  measure  was  put  in 
practice  after  the  pitiful,  intriguing  manner  of  the  old  court.  The 
order  was  signed  by  the  minister  and  secretly  printed  ;  precautions 
>/vere  then  taken  to  send  it  with  the  same  secrecy  to  the  coloniesy 
that  when  the  merchants  came  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  it  might  be 
too  late  to  repeal  it.  The  whole  transaction,  however,  transpired ; 
and  the  rage  .of  the  mercantile  junta  knew  no  bounds.  The  re- 
geht9  were  intimidated,  and  submitted  to  the  disgrace  of  charging 
their  minister  aud  his  uuder-secretary  with  having  forged  the  order. 
Both  of  them  were  arrested ;  jv  counter  order  was  issued,  and  the 
1^0.  prisoners  were  then  set  at  liberty,  without  any  farther  inquiry. 

But  the.  most  lamentable  part  of  the  American  revolution  wati 
^ow  at  hand.  The  kingdom  of  Mexico  had  enjoyed  an  apparent 
ti*anquillity  since  the  ^conspiracy  of  the  Spaniards  against  tlie  vice*- 
roy.  The  Central  Junta*  had  given  the  civil  command  of  that 
kingdom  to  nhe  archbishop,  who,  though  an  European  by  birth, 
was  beloved  by  the  Creoles  for  his  moderation.  The  Spanish  go** 
vernment  had  happily  stumbled  on  one  good  measure ;  the  rest, 
however,  were  calculated  to  increase  the  disaffection. 

The  Viceroy  had  bfeen  deposed  merely  because  he  appeared  fa- 
vourable to .  the  plan  of  erecting  a  junta  for  the  government  of 
Mexico,  when  Spain  was  without  a  supreme  power.  The  Spaniards 
ni  the  capital,  who  had  defeated  this  plan,  were  already  become 
;UapopuIar  from  the  intoxication  of  success ;  when  intelligence  ar- 
rived that  the  Central  Junta  had  lavished  on  them  its  highest  ho- 
nours. Th<e  stale  of  the  Creoles  became  intolerable  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  insults  which  they  had  borne,  their  friend  the  archbi- 
shop was  removed  from  the  command ;  and  the  high  court  o£ 
justice,  whom  they  considered  as  their  most  violent  enemies,  mad« 
temporary  governors  of  the  kingdom,  until  the  anival  of  the  viceroy 
Venegas,  nominated  by  the  qew  regency  of  Cadiz. 
.  Although  the  regular  forces  of  Mexico  had  checked  the  spirit  of 
insurrectirou,  those  who  know  the  'state  of  civilization  at  which 
that  kingdom  has  arrived,  and  which  puts  it,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, at  the  head .  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  every  respect,  will 
easily  suppose  that  discontented  and  enterprising  individuals  could 
.Hot  be  wanting,  who  would  watch  every  opportunity  of  shaking  off 
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the  Spanish  yok6.  In  fact,  several  of  this  description  were  to  be 
found  among  the  military  and  clergy,  and  even  among  the  monks 
of  New  Spain.  Tlie  most  conspicuous  was  a  country  vicar  of  the 
tiam^  of  Hidalgo,  who  enjoyed  a  valuable  living  in  Dolores,  a  con- 
siderable town  in  the  province  of  Valladolid  Mechoacan.  Hidalgor 
was  a  man  of  no  vulgar  talents,  aiid  of  a  knowledge  far  superior  to  ~ 
that  of  the  clergy  of  New  Spain;  this,  as  waS  commonly  the  case, 
had  excited  suspicions  of  his'  orthodoxy;  We  find  that  he  had 
been  acoused  to  the  Inquisition,  but  had  the  good  fortune  or  the 
art  to  remove  their  jealousy.  He  had  thoroughly  gained  the  af- 
fections of  the  Indians,  whom  he  had  taken  great  paiiis  to  en-^ 
lighten.  Several  manufactories  had  risen  by  his  care,  and  he  had 
even  established  a  foundry  of  cannon,  alleging  the  immense  advan- 
tage which  might  accrue  to  the  crown  from  it,  there  being  some 
rich  copper  mmes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  parish.  . 

When  the  Viceroy  was  deposed  by  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  the 
troops  constantly  stationed,  in  times  of  war,  between  that  capital 
and  Vera  Crux,  to  prevent  any  attempt  which  our  cruisers  might 
make  on  that  coast,  were  ordered  into  the  interior.  The  regiment 
of  cavalry  de  la  Reyna  was  sent  to  San  Miguel  el  Grande,  a  po- 
pulous town  in  the  vicinity  of  Dolores.  Three  captains  of  the 
names  of  Allende,  Aldama,  and  Abasolo,  who  served  in  that  regi- 
ment, were  native^  of  the  place,  and  friends  of  the  vicar  Hidalgo, 
whom  they  readily  joiued.  Thtir  activity  was  extraordinary  iu 
disseminating  discontent,  and  pourtraying,  with  the  darkest  colours, 
whatever  tended  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  natives,  in  the  actual 
circumstances  of  Spain. 

Allende  was  sent  to  Queretaro,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  where' he  recruited  a  great  num- 
ber of  t)artizans.-  The  Spaniards  perceived  that  something  was  in 
agitation  among  the  Creoles,  and  their  suspicions  fell  upon  the 
mayor  or  corregidor  of  the  town.  Information  was  sent  to  some* 
of  the  Acuerdo,  or  corporation,  which  wafs,  at  that  time,  split 
into  two  parties.  Those  who  received  it  concealed  it  from  the 
rest,  and  privately  advised  the  Spaniards  of  Queretaro  to  act,  with 
resj/ect  to  the  coiTegidor,  as  those  of  the  capital  had  with  the 
viceroy.  The  corregidor  was  accordingly  seized  and  sent  to  Mex- 
ico. TTiis  second  instance  of  insubordination,  and  contempt  of  the 
law — this  trampling  upon  all  authority  in  the  person  of  a  magis- 
trate who  proved  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him, 
furnished  a  new  pretence  to  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  for  insti- 
gating the  Creoles  against  that  handful  of  Spaniards  who  considered 
tliem:>elves  superior  to  all  established  authority. 

Venegas  was  now  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  report  of  his 
bringing  new  honours  for  the  enemies  of  the  late  viceroy,  Yturri- 
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garajj  inilamed  the  whole  Creole  population,  Hidalgo  and  his  as- 
sociatesj  indignant  at  this  fresh  outrage,  and  dreading  the  discovery 
of  their  plan,  determined  to  hasten  its  executionp  On  the  17th  of 
September,  I  BIO,  the  vicur  assembled  the  Indians  to  a  aernmnj  the 
drift  of  which  was  to  point  out  the  tyranny  of  the  EnropeanSj  the 
stale  to  which  the  treachery  of  the  Spaniarda  had  brought  the  Pe- 
ninsula, and  the  dnnger  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  French  or  the 
English  J  who  would  assuredly  extirpate  the  holy  catholic  relTp;ion. 

Nothing  could  more  strongly  affect  the  minds  of  the  poor  In- 
dians. Ignorance  is  a  soil  where  superstition  strikes  deep  ;  and 
the  showy  rites  of  Catholicism,  together  with  the  viaihle  ohjects  of 
its  worship,  have  so  completely  secured  the  affections  of  die  Anie- 
rican  Indians,  that  they  submit  to  be  iuiplicitly  governed  at  the  nnd 
ef  a  priest.  Hidalgo  ended  his  discourse  with  caUing  his  Indians 
to  arms  ;  and  to  arms  they  flew  with  incredible  fury.  Alleude  ap- 
peared at  the  side  of  Hidalgo,  and  they  led  the  mob  to  the  town  of 
St.  Miguel  el  Grande,  where  tlie  houses  of  the  Spaniards  were  pil- 
laged. No  sooner  was  the  insurrection  at  Dolores  known^  than  the 
-mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  extensive  kiijgdom  of  Mechoacan 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Hididgo,  Three  regiments  of 
veterans  joined  his  standard,  the  towns  of  Salamanca  and  V^alla- 
dolid  fell  into  his  hands.  Wherever  he  appeared,  crouds  of  Indians 
flocked  to  his  army.  The  wealthy  town  of  Guanaxuifto,  iti  the 
vicinity  of  which  lay  the  richest  mine  of  Mexico^  supplied  bini 
m-ith  five  millions  of  dollars.  "^ITie  insurgents  possessed  every  thing 
but  diiscipline  and  good  leaders* 

Meanwhile  V  enegas,  who  bad  now  taken  possession  of  his  com- 
mand at  Mesiico,  was  not  wanting  to  hiniMclf.  He  secured  the 
town  of  Queretaro,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  key  to  Mexico, 
He  awed  into  submission  tlie  Creoles  of  the  capital  by  forming  a 
camp  with  his  troops  without  the  walls.  The  govenior*^  of  St.  Luia 
Potosi,  and  Ouadalaxara  armed  the  militia  of  the  coimti^;  and 
even  the  wealthy  Creoles  of  the  principal  towns  supported  the 
cause  of  the  Spaniards  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion. 

The  insurgents,  instead  of  fulling  immediately  upon  Mexico, 
nrarched  to  Valladolid,  which  they  entered  on  the  ^th  of  October, 
fimidst  tlie  shouts  of  the  Indian  and  Creole  populutioU,  ^  llie 
^eatest  marks  of  honour  were  bestowed  upon  Hidalgo  by  the  cor- 
porations of  thetowuj  and  a  ifiillion  and  half  of  dollars  were  emptit^d 
into  his  military  chest  from  the  royal  trea.snry.  Two  regiments  of 
veteran  cavalry  Joined  him  at  this  place.  The  province  ot  Gnada- 
laxa ra  and  thee ity  oi  Z acatecaj*  w e  i  e  a  1  so  at  h is  d e \  o t . on ,  H  i s  a r m y 
behig  now  extremely^Iarge,  he  flattered  bnoself  that  the  vicen ly 
would  not  hazaid  an  action,  and  that  the  cjipitul  cotststiued  such 
a  number  of  dissaflected,  as  would  oblige  him  to  surrender  it  aa 
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sooii  as  tbe  insurgents  came  in  sight.     In  this  belief  he  inarched  te 
Tohica,  while  the  troops  of  the  viceroy  fell  back  on  Lerma. 

While  Hidalgo  was  advancing  towards  Mexico,  another  corps 
pushed  through  Ajusco  to  Cuernabaca,  to  take  possession  of  the 
neighbouring  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  maiu 
body  of  the  vice-royal  troops  had  gone  too  far  to  the  north,  and 
nothing  was  knowfi  of  it  ip  the  capital. 

Mexico  was  jn  imminent  danger.  The  populace  and  a  consi- 
derable part  oi  the  higher  classes  hated  ihe  Spaniards.  Venegas 
had  but  a  handful  of  men  on  whom  he  colild  rely.  In  this  critical 
moment  he  resorted  to  an  expedient  which,  however  ridiculous  it 
may  appear  in  our  eyes,  was  assuredly  the  only  thing  that  saved 
him.  He  applied  to  the  archbishop  and  the  Inquisition  for  a  sen* 
tence  of  excommunication  against  Hidalgo,  and  all  his  troops  and 
abetters.  The  Mexicans  were  struck  with  terror;  and  the  whole 
town  remaiued  quiet  as  if  every  inhabitant  had  been  put  in  shac^- 
kles. 

But  the  dreadful  sentence  made  no  impression  in  the  insurgent 
camp,  where  Hidalgo,  himself  a  priest,  easily  persuaded  his  Indi- 
ans that  the  excommunication  A^ould  fall  upon  the  archbishop. 
The  array  had  now  advanced  to  the  mount  of  l^s  Cruzes,  a  few 
miles;from  Mexico,  where  a  division  of  the  Spanish  troops  de- 
fended the  pass.  The  insurgents  dispersed  them  without  difficulty 
4iid  presented  themselves  before  the  capital.  But  Hidalgo  vvant^d 
decision.  He  summoned  the  town  when  he  should  have  stormed 
it.  Tlie  summons  was  answered  with  contempt,  and  the  next 
morning  his  trOops  were  seen  retiring  without  any  farther  effort. 

HIdalgo*s  natural  moderation  and  horror  of  bloodshed  were  re* 
ported  to  be  the  causes  of  this  apparent  timidity.  It  is  well  known 
diat  he  alleviated  the  evils  of  war  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  h^ 
sometimes  ordered  the  artillery  to  tire  upon  his  troops,  when  h« 
had  no  other  means  to  prevent  pillage  and  devastation.  His  tiumr 
mons  to  tlie  viceroy  is  said  to  have  been  very  moderate ;  for  he  der 
clared  that  his  only  desire  was  to  see  a  junta  established  for  the 
povernment  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  send 
immediate  supplies  of  money  to  the  Peninsula.  That  Hidalgo'9 
proposals  were  calculated  to  conciliate  the  public  opinion,  we  are 
at  liberty  to  conjecture  from  the  care  which  the  Viceroy  employed 
to  conceal  them  from  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico.  The  true  cause 
of  Hidalgo's  retreat,  however,  was  the  information  be  received  of 
the  advantages  which  the  main  corps  of  the  vice-royal  troops  had 
gained  in  his  rear.  General  Callejas,  who  commanded  them,  had , 
taken  the  town  of  Dolores  where  the  revolq^pn  began,  and  mas- 
sacred all  the  inhabitants.  Hidalgo  wanted  skill  to  secure  his  re- 
treat, and  watch  the  niovements  of  the  Spaniards;  and  be  was  no^ 
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obliged  to  fall  back  in  confusion.  Callejas  met  the  insurgents  at 
Aculco,  and  completely  defeated  them.  He  then  directed  his 
inarch  to  Guanaxuato^  which  he  entered  on  the  85th  of  Novem?- 
ber,  taking  a  dreadful  revenge  on  the  inhabitants.  Another  corps 
of  Spaniards,  under  GeneralCruz,  entered  the  tpwn  of  Irapurato, 
repeating  the  same  cruelties  and  horrors. 

The  catastrophe  of  Hidalgo  was  now  at  hand.     He  had  just  11 

reached  the  Provincias  Internas  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  U 

M'hich  still  followed  his  fortunes,  when  the  governor  of  that  part  I, 

of  the  kingdom  offered  him  his  alliance.  Hidalgo  and  his  oomr 
panions  trusted  to  his  faith,  and  incautiously  presented  themselves 
for  a  conference,  when  they  were  seized,  and  immediately  put  to 
death,  as  if  the  Spaniards  were  afraid  of  having  them  rescued  out 
of  their  hands.  '      . 

The  insurrection  however  was  far  from  being  terminated  by  the 
death  of  its  authors.    ,The  whole  Creole  and  Indian  population  had 
now  risen  and  formed  detached  corps  in  every  part  of  tiie  kingdom. 
The  system  of  guerrillas  has  been  adopted  by  the  Mexican  in^ 
snrgents,   who   improve  every   hour   in   boldness  and  dexterity. 
Iliere  are  even  large  'organized  corps  commanded  by  more  skilful 
leaders  than  Hidalgo.     One  Rayon>  a  lawyer,  had  established  an 
insurgent  go^vernment  at  Zitaguaro.      When  that  town  was  m 
danger  of  falling  into  the  Viceroj^'s  hands,  Rayon  and  his  partizans 
made  good  their  escape,  and  jomed  another  numerousband  of  in* 
siirgents  under  the  priest,  Morelos.    This  chief  has  lately  obtained 
considerable  advantages : — but  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  trace 
the  actual  state  of  the  country  from  the  confused  and  partial  ac- 
counts of  the  Viceroy,  the  only  official  information  which  is-allowed 
to  reach  Europe.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that>  according  to  the  last  let? 
tcrs  from  Mexico,  all  the  roads  from  the  interior  were  occupied 
within  a  few  days  march  of  the  capital,  the  fate  of  which  depended 
on  the  resistance  of  an  inconsiderable  body  of  troops,  which,  as  its 
losses  could  not  be  supplied,  must  finally  perish  by  the  effects  of 
its  own  victories.-    Trade  was  at  a  stand;'  and  the  mines  were  to- 
tally abandoned,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  an  insurgent 
chief  had  been  working  for  eight  or  ten  months^  and  with  the  prce? 
dttce  of  which  he  had  been  able  to  support  his  army.     Several  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank  had  quitted  the  city,  and  gone  over  to  tha 
insurgents;  from  which  it  was  naturally  concluded  that  the  chances 
of  ultimate  success  began  to  appear  in  tlieir  favour. 

We  could  hot  avoid  some  diffusion  in  treating  of  the  most  im* 
portant  add  bloody  revolution  of  Spanish  America.     Few  words 
will  suffice  for  the  rest. 
The  insurgents  of  Caraca«  were  divided  into  two  parties :  thos# 
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who  wished  to  acknowledge  Ferdinand  the  Vlldi  for  their  king, 
and  to  govern  themselves  by  the  Spanish  laws,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  national  congress ;  and  those  who,  actuated  by  a  decided  hatred 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  exaggerated  ideas  of  liberty  which  they 
had  acquired  from  the  French  republicans,  were  determined  to 
snake  Venezuela  an  independent  state,  a  truly  democratic  repub- 
lic. The  moderate  party  was  supported  at  first  by  public  opinion, 
which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  favourable  to  the  mother- 
country:  but  the  ill-judged  attempts  of  the  Spanish  commi:jiidiher 
at  Puerto  Rico,  to  overthrow  the,  revolutionary  government,  and 
to  support  the  refractory  towns  of  Coro  and  Maracaybo  against 
the  rest  of  the  province,  had  the  worst  possible  consequences. 
The  insurgents,  who  were  without  military  leaders,  had  been  de- 
feated by  those  of  Coro,  when  General  Miranda,  who  had  has- 
teped  to  Caracas  on  hearing  of  the  revolution,  arrived  at  La  Guai- 
jra.  His  ambition  was  so  much  dreaded  by  the  majority  of  the 
Junta>  that  orders  had  been  issued  to  prevent  his  landing  in  his  na- 
tive country ;  but  circumstances  were  now  changed,  and  his  par- 
tisans insinuated  that  he  was  the.only  person  under  whose  guidance 
they  could  look  for  victory.  Miranda  behaved  at  first  with  great 
moderation,  and  waited  until  the  meeting  of  the  general  congress 
to  which  he  contrived  *to  get  himself  elected  by  one  of  the  most 
insignificant  villages  of  the  province.  The  majority  proved  to  be 
composed  of  republicans ;  and  few  sittings  bad  taken  place  whea 
they  declared  themselves  absolutely  independent,  and  constituted 
a  government  which  they  called  The  United  Provimes  oj  Vener 
zuela.  All  their  proceedings  from  that  period  are  tinged  with  a 
Jacobinical  hue.  A  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  was  issued 
as  the  basis  of  the  new  political  fabric,  and  the  people  were  called 
on  to  be  judges  of  the  conduct  of  their  government,  while  the 
gaols  were  crowded  with  persons  merely  suspected  of  being  disaf- 
fected, and  the  beads  of  ipany  of  the  citizens,  stuck  upon  poles  be« 
fore  the  gates  of  the  city,  stood  as  a  comment  which  might  eluci- 
date The  Rights  of  Man  to  the  unwary.  Scarcely  had  thoae 
horrors  begun  to  subside,  and  the  government  to  be  more  settled 
after  ihe  subjugation  of  the  refractory  town  of  Valencia  by  the 
troops  of  Miranda,  when  a  most  dreadful  earthquake  reduced  the 
capital  to  ruins.  La  Guaiia  met  with  the  same  fate.  But  the 
congress,  after  the  publication  of  a  constitution  in  which  they  very 
nearly  copied  that  of  the  United  States,  issued  a  decree  for  dianging 
their  residence  to  Valencia,  which  they  appointed  to  be  the  fedenu 
town.  Thus,  it  seems,  they  have  escaped  the  calamity  which  der 
stroyed  so  many  thojusands  of  their  fellow  citizens.  What  effect 
this  e&traordinary  catastrophe  may  have  upon  the  superstitious 
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people  of  South  America^  who,  from  its  peculiar  circumstatices,^ 
will  easily  believe  it  a  visible  Sign  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  in 
what  degree  it  mav  check  the  progress  of  the  system  of  indepeiH 
dence,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
the  awful  impression  which  it  must  have  left  on  the  minds  of  tb« 
people,  will  eventually  lead  to  some  rational .  plan  of  conciliation 
with  the  motlier-country.  ^ 

The  province  of  Cartagena  has  followed  the  plan  laid  4own  Jbjr 
Caracas.  We  have  before  us  their  act  of  absolute  independence, 
published  on  the  1 1th  of  November  1811.  Of  the  present  state 
of  the  kingdom  of  Santa  Fe  our  information  is  scanty  and  obscure 
It  seems  that,  although  they  have  declared  themselves  absolutely 
independent  of  the  Spanish  government  at  Cadiz,  they  acknowlec^ 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh  as  their  king.  Quito  and  Chile  ai;e  in  a 
similar  state. 

.  The  contest  between  the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Spanish 
governor  of  Monte  Video  has  been  attended  with  various  success. 
The  first  attempt  to  raise  an  army  at  Cordoba  against  the  insm**' 
gents^pnoved  fatal  to  the  gallant  linniers,  who  had  undertaken  to 
command  it.  He  was  deserted  by  his  raw  and  undisciplined  troops, 
as  soon  as  the  insurgents  appeared  before  the  town.  Abandoned 
j>y  his  friends,  he  endeavoured  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy; 
but  was  overtaken  and  cruelly  put  to  death  by  those  whom  he  had 
•formerly  defended.     Another  victory  of  the  insurgents  at  Zui- 

facha  extended  their  dominion  over  a  considerable  part  of  Penk 
t  was  their  intention  to  proceed  to  Lima,  in  the  hopes  of  promot*- 
ing  the  insurrection  to  which  the. inhabitants  of  that  province  were 
well  disposed;  but  the  viceroy  found  time  to,  collect  a  powerful 
army,  and  the  insurgent  forces  were  completely  dispersed  at  Gua- 

3ui,  ih  August,  181 J .  This  reverse,  together  with  the  entrance  of 
le  Portugueze  troops  into  tlie  territory  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  favour 
of  Montevideo^  produced  a  new  revolution  in  the  capital,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  Junta  was  obliged  to  create  a  government, 
composed  of  five  members,  who  were  to  exercise  the  supreme 
power  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh.  One  of  these  goes 
out  of  office  every  six  months,  and  the  successor  is  nominated  by 
a  conservative  Junta  composed  of  deputies  from  the  different 
towns.    By  the  influence  of  this  new  government  an  armistice  was 


*.  The  revolution  broke  out  at  Caracas  early  in  the  afternoon  of  a  Maundy  Thur»- 
dayi  one  of  the  most  solemn  festivals  in  Catlmlic  countries;  and  the  earthquake  took 
place  on  the  same  festival,  and  at  the  same  hour,  this  year.  Caracas  was  the  first 
towQ  X}(  Spanish  Amlrica  which  efiepted  a  revolution,  and  the  first  which  declared  itself 
iodependeiit^ 
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^igned  with  Montevideo  H)n  the  20th  of  October.  It  was,  how- 
ever, of  very  short  duration,  llie  commander  of  Montevideo  was 
not  inclined  to  send  away  the  Portugueze;  and  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  refused  to  withdraw  its  army  while  they  remained. 
An  engagement  took  place  between  the  Portugueze  and  the  insur- 
gents, in  which  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  successful.  The  go- 
vernor of  Montevideo  ^ombarded  the  town  with  little  effect ;  and 
both  parties  are  now  more  violent  than  ever,  each  accusing  the 
other  of  being  the  aggressor. 

This  impartial,  but  cursory 'sketch,  which  b  all  that  our  limits  will 
allow,  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  causes 
which  produced  the  revolution  in 'Spanish  America.  He  must 
have  observed  that  the  creole  population,  with  few  exceptions,  was 
cordially  attached  to  the  mother-country ;  that  the  habits  of  respect 
and  veneration  for  Spain  which  they  inherited  from  their  ancestors, 
made  them  patiently  submit  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  court  of 
Madrid,  though  they  were  not  blind  to  its  injustice ;  that  for  these 
habits,  which  the  dispersion  of  the  old  court  of  Madrid  materi- 
My  deranged,  were  substituted  sympathy  and  compassion  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war;  but  that  the  defeats  and  misfortunes  of 
the  revolutionary  governments  of  Spain,  together  with  the  suspicion* 
of  treachery,  of  which  they  were  generally  accused,  gradually 
abated  the  enthusiasm  ;  and  it  must  naturally  have  occurred,  that 
nothing  but  a  system  of  justice  and  liberality  coul^  rekindle  their 
affection,  and  preserve  their  friendship  with  the  mother-country 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  Central  Junta^  and  tlie  entrance  of  the 
French  into  Andalusia. 

The  weak  and  short-sighted  politicians  who  influenced  the  first 
regency  thought  otherwise;  and  treated  the  American  revdution 
with  a  degree  of  severity  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  passion 
rather  than  justice,  and  exasperated  the  complaint  that  prudence 
might  have  mitigated  or  removed.  A  declaration  of  war  from  a' 
distant,  unsettled,  and  new-born  government,  whose  title*  to  com- 
mand were  grounded  upon  mere  necessity,  must  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  dissatisfaction  whiph  the  preceding  events  had  excited. 

The  .Cortes  might  have  recalled  the  colonies  to  dieir  first  senti- 
ments. The  veneration  which  that  ancient,  and  almost  sacred 
name  insured  to  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  nation ;  the  addi- 
tional interest  derived  from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Spa^ 
nish  people  were  about  to  be  reinstated  in  their  old  and  constitu- 
tional privileges,  made  them  the  absolute  masters  of  the  general 
opinion  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Spanish  possessions ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  were  assembled  in  the  very  f^cus  of  hostility 
against  America,  and  this  circumstance  placed  their  members  in  an 
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awkward  .dilemtna.  Anxious  for  popularity,  they  had  to  chuse  be* 
tween  the  applause  of  the  people  of  Cadiz,  and  that  which,  though 
repeated  by  millions,  would  but  late  and  faintly  be  echoed  from 
beyond  the  seas.  The  Cortes  took  the  natural  course  of  human 
w^kness— ^present  gratifications  outweighed  the  dread  of  distant 
evils,  and  the  mercantile  interest  prevailed. 

Ko  sacrifice  of  importance  was  required  to  check  the  disaffection 
which  was  rapidly  spreading  through  the  colonies.  A  frank  and 
liberal  disapprobation  of  the  angry  measures  of  the  regency  would 
have  produced  an  instant  and  favourable  change.  But  ho  strong 
was  the  influence  which  biassed  the  Cortes  upon  this  subject,  that 
notwithstanding  the  signs  of  displeasure  with  which  the  regency  had 
been  dismissed,  its  conduct  towards  America  was  approved  and 
followed.  The  war  was  continued  against  those  provinces,  which 
though  sworn  subjects  of  Ferdinand  Uie  Seventh,  the  r^ency  had 
not  hesitated  to  declare  rebels. 

This  injudicious  policy,  less  the  effect  of  conviction,  than  of  ac* 
cidental  influence,  placed  the  Cortes  in  a  singular  situation  with 
respect  to  the  theoretical  principles  which  they  were  about  to  pro** 
mulgate  as  the  basis  of  their  proceedings.  Instead  of  deriv- 
ing their  power  from  the  king,  as  all  the  other  Spanish  govern^* 
ments  had  done  during  the  revolution,  tliey  formally  declared,  that 
the  pnly  source  and  fountain  of  their  authority  was — the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  Su^h  a  principle  once  established,  the  rest  be- 
comes a  matter  of  arithmetical  calculation.  The  American  Spa- 
niards had  been  always  acknowledged  by  the  laws  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Spanish  people;  the  Cortes  had  confirmed  them  in  that 
right,  and  they  naturally  expected  to  have  their  share  in  the  throne 
iissigned  by  the  Rule  of  Three.  But  the  Cortes  were  not  so  cor- 
rect in  arithmetic  as  they  appeared  to  be  in  metaphysics ;  and 
while  the  European  part  of  the  sovereign  was  composed  of  more 
than  one  bundled  members,  die  American  was  reduced  to  twenty- 
four.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  body  so  philoaophi-» 
cally  constituted  should  require  the  alle^ance  of  the  American  pro* 
vinces,  asa  previous  and  indispensable  step^  to  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. True  it  is,  that  the  Americans  were  told  anew,  that  they 
were  equal  i  jj  rights  to  the  old  Spaniards ;  but  those  rights,  how-* 
ever  natural  and  inherent,  they  were  not  to  enjoy  until  the  Spanish 
Cortes  bad  formed  a  constitution  in  which  their  share  in  the  sove* 
reignty  would  be  fixed ! 

This  was,  certainly,  affording  very  strong  arms  to  the  Theorists 
of  Spanish  America.  The  Cortes  were  iittacked  with  their  own 
arguments  in  an  unanswerable  manner,  and  their  injustice  towards 
ibe  colonies  was  made  palpable  in  the  addresses  and  proclamations 
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ivhich  the  new  goveramentB  spread  among  the  people.  Such  » 
the  danger  of  abandcHnng  the  practical  paths  of  wisdom,  and  making 
abstract  and  general  ti'uisms  the  ground  work  of  a  system  of  go- 
vernment! The  Cortes,  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  have  shewn  a  de- 
cided taste  for  these  philosophical  speculations — and  the  sove^ 
reignty  of  the  people^  which  they  have  consecrated  into  a  political 
creed,  in  order  to  build  upon  it  the  whole  edifice  of  the  new  Spa- 
nish constitution,  may>  one  day,  prove  the  ruin  of  the  internal  li- 
berty of  Spain,  as  it  has  already  dissolved  that  bond  of  affectionate 
loyalty  which  preserved  the  union  between  her  and  her  American 
^ssessions* 

Had  the  leaders  of  the  American  revolution  succeeded  in  in- 
spiring a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  integrity, 
nothing  could  have  induced  a  native  of  those  countries  ta  adhere  to 
the  go'iernmeat  of  the  Peninsula,  except  personal  views  and  con- 
nexions, or  a  sentiment  of  the  most  heroic  generosity ;  fortunately, 
however,  for  Spain,  the  revolutionary  governments  which  Jiave  hi- 
therto appeared  in  her  colonies,  present  but  an  indifferent  prospect 
of  happiness  to  their  country.  The  moderate  and  prudent  first 
Junta  of  Caracas  has  been  succeeded  by  a  turbulent  Congress, 
completely  swayed  by  Miranda  and  his  violent  and  ambitious  parti^ 
zans :  their  steps  have  been  marked  with  bloodshed  and  oppression, 
ever  since  the  declaration  of  their  independence.  A  Jacobin  club, 
under  the  title  of  Sociedad  Patriotica,  has  been  established.  It 
seems  to  be  composed  of  hot-brained  philosophists,  who  dispose  of 
the  lives  of  their  fellow  citizens  according  to  the  code  of  liberty 
which  inundated  France  with  blood,  and  prepared  the  ground  fdr 
the  growth  of  the  present  military  despotism. 

Buenos  Ayres  seems  to  have  suffered  considerably  under  the 
svray  of  the  faction  which  has  been  lately  defeated.  The  Junta 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  most  violent  of  which  took  th6 
lead  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  disgraced  itself  by  murder 
and  rapine : — the  first  in  the  execution  of  Linniers ;  the  second,  in 
the  expedition  which  was  sent  to  conquer  Pdtosi  and  revolutionize 
Lima,  under  the  direction  of  a  lawyer,  who,  in  imitatidn  of  die 
National  Assembly,  was  to  represent  the  Junta,  at  die  head  of  the 
army. 

Thus  the  conduct  of  the  two  principal  governments  which  the  re- 
volution has  produced  (for  the  insurgents  of  Mexico  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  exercise  any  political  power,}  must  have  materially 
checked  the  enthusiasm  vnth  which  the  American  population  wel- 
comed the  prospect  of  emancipation.  Born  under  a  despotic  go* 
vernment,  and  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  take  little  or  no 
concern  in  political  questions,  the  mass  of  the  Creole  proprietors 
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miut  consider  themselves  as  placed  betvi'een  two  evils,  the  Spanish 
and  the  revolutionary  governments.  The  unsettled  state  of  their 
country,  and  the  horfors  of  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  Indians  and 
people  of  colour  are  likely  to  be  let  loose  upon  them,  must  pain* 
fully  agitate  the  bosoms  of  a  people  who  have  hitherto  sacr&ced 
every  ihiug  to  their  quiet  and  indolent  habits. 

It  is  upon  the  influence  and  support  of  thb  part  of  the  Spanish. 
American  peopk,  that  the  hopes  of  an  accommodation  with  the 
mother  country  must  rest.  Commissioners  have  been  named  by 
pur  government,  for  the  purpose  of  pacification,  a  step  which  we 
cannot  but  cordially  applaud.  We  only  regret  to  see  their  deUxt* 
tion  at  Cadiz,  when,  in  our  opinion,  the  evil  which  they  are  des- 
tined to  remedy,  is  becou^ing  every  instant  more  dangerous  and 
incurable.  That  our  commissioners  will  be  received  with  open 
arms  by  a  great  part  of  the  Creole  population,  who  are  at  this  mo- 
ment trembling  between  the  dread  of  American  democracy,  and  of 
Spanish  revenge,  we  confidently  hope  and  expect.  But  we  would 
entreat  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  facilitate  their  arrival, 
to  consider,  that  the  influence  and  numbers  of  this  party  are  natu- 
rally decreasing  apace.  Feeble,  indeed,  both  must  already  be  at 
Mexico,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  constant  effects  of  Cruelty  and 
revenge  in  civil  wars.  We  know  indeed  from  undoubted  anthority, 
that  ail  the  horrors  which  disgraced  the  conquest  of  that  empire, 
are,  in  our  days,  literally  repeated.  The  progress  of  die  viceroyal 
troops,  is  marked  with  devastation  and  blood,  and  the  forces  which 
were  lately  sent  thither  by  th^  Cortes,  threaten  to  confirm  the 
hatred  of  the  Americans,  by  augmenting  <  the  number  of  victims 
already  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  and  fury  of  the  contending 
parties. 

In  those  parts  of  America  where  the  revolutionists  have  met 
with  less  opposition,  two  evils  may  be  feared  from  the  continuation 
of  hosuiities — French-influence — and  a  destructive  anarchy. '  That 
the  former  is  not  an  imaginary  danger,  we  could  prove  by  authentic 
documents,  if  th^re  were  any  one  so  ignorant  of  the  activity  of  French 
intrigue  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  fact.  The  first  attempt 
of  the  French  Usurper,  was  to  prr  serve  the  possessions  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Spain.  Since,  however,  he  has  seen  the  impossibility 
of  securing  it  for  his  brother,  and  discovered  that  the  hatred  of  di^ 
American  Spaniards  was  no  less  violent  than  that  which  was  so 
nobly  evinced  by  their  brethren  of  the  Peninsula,  he  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  depriving  Spain  of  the  support  of  her  colonies.  We 
have  before  us  a  list  of  the  names  of  thirty-one  Spaniards,  who  were 
chosen  at  Madrid  by  the  intrusive  government,  and  sent  to  Spanish 
America,  through  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a 
revolution.     A  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Desmolard,  resident  at 
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Baltimore,  was  the  chief  ageht.  The  Spanish  minister  to  the 
United  States  endeavoured  to  trace  out  ^he  intrigue,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  a  copy  of  the  Instructions,  which  the  French  agent  gave 
to  his  emissaries  in  the  name  of  Joseph  Napoleon.  One  of  these 
documents  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Captain  General  of  Vene* 
zuela,  when  the  revolution  broke  out ;  and  was  transmitted  by  the 
Jimta,  who  discovered  it  among  the  government  papers,  to  the  Bri- 
tish Admiral  at  Barbadoes,  as  a  proof  uf  their  abhorrence  of  the 
French.*  We  entertain,  indeed,  no  doubts  of  the  hatred  of  the  Spa- 
tiish  Americans  to  that  people;  and  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  any  of  the  colonies  submitting  to  Buonaparte,  or  to 
any  king  of  his  making.  But  while  the  civil  war  continues,  a  6eld 
is  open  to  French  intrigue ;  to  emissaries,  who,  under  pretence  of 
promoting  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  country,  will  labour 
to  increase  the  devastation,  in  order  to  deprive  Spain  of  her  re-* 
sources. 

It  should  not  be  concealed  that  the  iifsurgents  have  at  ttieir  cfis-^ 
posal  a  tremendous  engine,  which  they  may  employ  to  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  country,  if  the  Cortes  improvidently  persist  in  the  plan 
of  subjugating  them  by  force  of  arms ;  we  mean  the  Indians  smd 
the  people  of  colour,  who  constitute  mor^  than  two-thirds  of  the  * 
whole  population,  and  who,  once  set  free  from  the  bonds  of  subor- 
dination, will  probably  repeat  the  horrid  scenes  of  St.  Domingo. 
Should  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles  agree  in  time  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  these  hordes  of  demi-savages,  might  be  readily  reduced  to 
their  former  habits  of  submission ;  4>ut  every  moinent  must  add  to 
the  difficulty,  and  the  eiforts  which  would  now  be  successful,  may, 
if  the  contest  continues,  prove  either  ineffectual  or  fatal. 

The  conditions  upon  which  the  colonies  might  remain  united 
to  the  mother-country  have  been  frequently  discussed.  Were 
it  otherwise,  we  should  pause  before  we  entered  into  the  question 
which  tlie  contending  parties  can  only  decide,  according  to  their 
peculiar  views,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  monien^.  We  shall 
only  add,  that  whatever  tends  to  restore  tranquillity  and  happipictos 
to  Spanish  America,  and  insure  to  the  motherrcountry  those  sup* 
plies,  without  which  our  brave  allies  must  faint  in  the  noble 
struggle  in  which  they  are  engaged,  will  meet  with  our  cordial  and 
unlimited  approbation. 

*  XUis  important  paper  appeared  iu  the  Spanish  Journal  £2  Espanol,  No.  XI. 
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Akt.  IL  a  Letter  to  Henri/  Brougham,  Esq.  M.  P.  on  the 
Subject  of  Reform  in  the  Representation  of  the  People  in  Par- 
Kament.    By  WHIiam  Roscoe,  Esq.  Liverpool.   1811.   pp.  16, 

^n  Answer  to  a  Letter  from  Mr.  John  Merritt  on  the  Subject  .of 
'  Parliamentary  Reform.  By  William  Roscoe.  Liverpool. 
1812.    pp.79. 

*  nnHEE  gentler  arts  befit,  and  milder  wars.'  Few  spectacles, 
-*  indeed,  can  be  more  incongruous  than  that  of  Mr.  Roscoe, 
engaged  in  the  turmoils  and  bustlings  of  Brentford  warfare.  To 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literary  productions  of  this  au* 
thor,  his  name  is  associated  with  a  number  of  images  mostly  classi- 
cal and  altogether  pacific,  and  must  suggest  the  notion  of  a  genius, 
not  only  consecrated  to  the  muses,  but  distinguished  rather  for  the 
quality  of  taste  than  force  or  originality.  He  is  co|itempIated  as.  a 
sort  of  Lorenzino; — a  designation  bv  which  we,  of  course,  mean  no 
allusion  to  the  varlet  actually  so  called,  but  would  merely  indicate 
the  impression  naturally  produced  by  the  style  and  manner  of  Mr. 
Roscoe  in  his  best  works ; — a  mingled  impression  of  something 
elegant,  Florentine,  and  slender. 

The  histocy  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  oven-ated  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance, but  well  merits  a  pla^e  in  our  libraries.  What  with  its 
classic  appearance  and  valuable  information,  its  English  and  Italian, 
its  prose  and  verse,  its  uniform  composure  and  not  rare  affectation, 
its  frontispieces  and  vignettes,  its  splendour  of  type  and  expanse 
of  mai^in,  it  may  perhaps  be  characterised  as  exhibiting  somewhat 
like  that  union  of  neatness,  pretension,  and  cheerlessness  which  be- ' 
longs  to  the  modern  idea  of  a  cold  collation.  '*  Scribebat,'  says 
Pliny  of  Silius  Italicus — and  we  protest  against  any  invidious  ap- 
plication of  that  name — *  majore  cur^i  quani  ingenio.' 

ITie  second  great  attempt  of  our  author  oii  Italian  histoi^  proved 
by  no  means  equally  successful.  Its  faults  were  greater,  its  virtues 
less ;  and,  by  a  singular  infelicity,  though  it  discovered  few  tokens 
of  spirit  or  genius,  it  could  still  less  lay  claim  to  the  praise  of  cor- 
rect composition.  The  historian,  also,  somewhat  unnecessarily,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  and  beyond  doubt,  somewhat  inauspiciously  em- 
broiled himself,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  with  the  Reformation  ; 
a  circumstance,  however,  for  which  the  subsequent  discovery  of 
his  political  opinions  may  possibly  enable  us  to  account ;  for  the 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  in  no  great  favour,  we  suspect, 
with  those  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth.  Yet  the  positive  de- 
linquencies which  deformed  the  history  of  Leo  th6  Tenth,  were 
protected  from  observation  by  the  negative  fault  of  dulness.  It  was 
acreeued  by  clouds  of  its  own  raising ;  and  the  literary  character  of 
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Mr.  Roscoe  still  continues  to  be  estimated  by  his  first  and  best 
performance,  excepting  indeed  so  far  as  another  and  more  popular 
test  has  been  furnished  by  liis  verses,  some  of  which  possess  consi* 
derable  merit.  Amoiis  the  latter^  we  would  particularly  instance 
two  bagatelle  pieces,  the  Butterfly's  Ball  and  the  Butterfly's  Fune- 
ral, which  might  not  unaptly  be  described  as  a  pair  of  brilliants. 
They  are  very  pleasing  specimens  of  that  description  of  poetry,  the 
excellence  of  which  consists  not  in  strength  of  wing,  but  in  bie«uty 
of  plume  and  lightness  of  movement;  and,  by  their  prettiness  and 
volanrtfy  seem  altogether  suited  to  their  subject. 

Thus  deeming  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  we  caniiot,  without  a  certain 
mixture  of  surprize  and  regret,  contemplate  the  exchange  which  he 
has  lately  made,  in  laying  aside  the  lyre  of  die  muses  for  the  brick- 
/  bats  of  reform.  The  sensations  produced  by  such  a  metamorpho- 
sis are  similar  to  those  vith  which  we  should  view  one  of  his  own 
handsome  and  costly  volumes  in  the  heavy  hands  of  citizen  Cob- 
bett  or  Waithman.  At  the  same  time,  we  blame  not  the  proceed- 
ing; but,  having  discharged  our  minds  of  the  feelings  which  it  is 
calculated  to  excite,  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  pamphlets  before 
\is  with  no  other  recollections  respecting  the  former  compositions 
of  the  author  than  may  merely  serve  to  mitigate  die  rigour  of 
criticism. 

The  history  of  these  publications  is,  so  far  as  we  can  collect, 
shortly  the  following.  Mr.  Brougham  having  penned  a  treatise  on 
reform,  iit  the  shape  of  a  letter,  of  which  he  printed  a  limited  num- 
ber of  copies  for  the  use  of  his  friends^  some  accident  guided  this 
production  into  the  pages  of  a  periodical  work ;  but  the/arther 
circulation  of  it  was,  on  the  complaint  of  the  writer,  stayed  by  die 
authority  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Mr.  Roscoe,  however, 
formed  one  of  the  narrow  circle  originally  favoured  with  a  perusal 
of  the  letter;  and  Mr.  Roscoe  thought  proper  to  answer  it  in  a 
tract,  which  he  subsequently  gave  to  the  world,  and  which  is  no 
other  than  i\iQ  first  of  the  publications  mentioned  in  the  title  of  diis 
article.  Mr.  Roscoe  was  ppblicly  answered  by  Mr.  Merritt, 
whose  answer  forthwith  occasioned  a  rejoinder;  and  that  rejoinder 
constitutes  the  second  of  the  publications  under  review.  With  the 
treatise  of  Mr.  Brougham  we  have  no  concern,  for  it  is  not  regu- 
larly before  the  tribunal  of  the  public.  Of  that  of  Mr.  Merritt  we 
can  say  nothing,  for  it  has  not  chanced  to  fall  within  our  view. 
Our  attention,  therefore,  tnust  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  two 
letters  of  Mr.  Roscoe ;  but  even  here  nothing  is  more  remote  from 
our  purpose  than  to  harass  the  public  with  an  extended  discussion 
respecting  the  question  of  reform.  The  truth  is  that  there  are 
certain  reasons  for  which  we  hold  ourselves  absolved,  in  this  place 
at  least,  from  the  task  of  any  such  discussion ;  and  the  validity  of 
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those  reason^  the  reader  will  quickly  have  an  Opportunity  of  esti- 
mating. 

The  design  of  these  letters  Mr.  Roscoe  has  himself  explained 
with  great  frankness.  '  The  opinions  of  the  thinking  part  of  the 
public'  were  divided,  both  as  to  the  ^cific  nature  of  a  parliameiH 
tary  reform,  and  *  as  to  the  expediency  of  any  reform  whatever.' 
It  was  the  object  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Brougham  ^  to  conciliate 
these  opinions,  and  to  state  the  leading  features  of  such  a  reform  as 
might  be  etfectunl,  safe,  and  practicable/  But  men  are  not  to  be 
govertied,  like  bees,  pu/veris  exieui  jactA,  by  a  handful  of  dust; 
and  Mr.  Uoscoe  found  that  a  shilling  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages 
failed  to  appease  contentions  which,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  have^ 
more  or  less,  agitated  the  mind  and  troubled  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try. His  best  resource  appeared  to  be  in  doubling  the  dose ;  and 
accordingly,  forth  issues  another  pamphlet  of  considerably  greater 
dimensions.  Now  for  the  benevol^ice  of  his  intentions  we  giv6 
this  author  the  fullest  Credit;  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  abilities; 
hut,  far  from  wondering  that  both  should  have  proved  unequal  to 
the  miracle  which  he  proposed,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  strongest 
apprehension  that  the  demons  of  dispute  will  outface  even  hts 
second  and  stronger  charm. 

* Quacunque  vjam  virtute  petivit, 

Successum  dea  dira  negat.' 

Excjusively,  however,  of  the  impediments  that  are  opposed  to  this 
attempted  conciliation  by  the  pugnacity  of  mankind,  there  is  one 
obstacle,  for  the  existence  of  which  the  writer  himself  seems  re- 
sponsible, and  which,  as  we  fear,  he  wilt  scarcely  be  ^ie  to 
surmount  without  the  agency  of  a  third  and  still  more  bulky 
pamphlet.  An  internal  enemy  discomfits  his  endeavours.  His 
pages  are  divided  against  each  other ;  the  latter  end  of  a  paragraph 
IS  apt  to  forget  the  beginning ;  nor  should  we  despair  of  reconciling 
him  with  Mr.  Brougham^  and  even  with  Mr.  Merritt,  could  we 
possibly  effect  1iis  peace  with  Mr.  Roscoe.  If  this  statement  he 
just,  it  appears  to  follow  that  he  must  once  more  make  proof  of  his 
xonciliatory  skill,  and  that  not  on  the  anti- reformers  or  the  moderate 
reformers,  but  on  himself.  In  which  event,  however^  we  would 
humbly  suggest  a  doubt,  whether  he  might  not  with  advantage 
«idopt  a  somewhat  less  stem  and  blunt  manner  of  expression  than 
he  has  occasionally  employed  towards  his  external  opponents. 

That  the  zeal  of  our  respectable  author  on  this  favourite  but  un- 
fortunate subject,  has  really  betrayed  him  into  the  inconsistencies 
alluded  to,  we  shall  now  briefly  endeavour  to  shew ;  and,  should 
this  preliniiuary  objection  against  his  reasonings  be  made  good,  we 
can  hardly,  conceive  ourselves  under  any  obligation  to  investigate 
those  reasonings  in  detail. 

VOL.  VII.  ^o.  XIV,  T  *  Th« 
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.  The  advocates  of  a  parliamentary  reform  are,  by  Mr.  Roscoe, 
divided  into  *  two  bodies  of  friends ;'  for  *  he  will  not/  he  declares, 
'  call  them  two  parties.'  On  the  one  side  are  those  who,  with  Mr.» 
Brougham,  recommend  a  reform  in  detail,  or,  in  other  words,  m 
succession  of  partial  reforms ;  and  to  this  class  tlie  author  af&xes 
the  appellation,  unless  indeed  they  have  rather  adopted  it  themselves, 
of  the  friends  of  moderate  reform.  On  the  other  side  are  to  be 
placed  those  *  eager  advocates  of  reform,*  who,  with  Mr.  Roscoe, 
propose,  for  the  attainment  of  this  very  desirable  result,  *  one  great 
and  decisive  measure ;'  and  on  these  gentlemen  we  shall,  for  want 
of  a  better  tide,  beg  leave  to  confer  that  of  *  wholesale  reformers/ 
It  is  from  the  remarks  of  the  author  on  the  characters  and  objects 
of  these  parties  respectively,  that  we  shall  deduce  our  first  proof  of 
the  civil  discord  which,  as  we  submit,  unhappily  embroils  his  pages. 

In  the  outset  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Brougham,  the  writer  thus  ex- 
presses himself  with  regard  to  the  '  two  bodies  of  friends'  just 
mentioned. 

*  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  subsist  among  them  (the  advo- 
cates of  reform)  are  not  occasioned  by^any  difference  with  respect  to 
their  ultimate  object,  but  by  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  means  by 
which  such  object  is  most  likely  to  be  obtained.' — p.  3. 

Now  it  certainly  cannot  be  thought  very  astonishing  that  certain 
'  differences  of  opinion^  should  be  *  occasioned'  by  a  certain  '  diver* 
sity  of  opinion ,'  for  such  an  event  may  seem  as  natural  as  that  le* 
verets  should  be  the  progeny  of  hares.  Nor  shall  we  very  anxiously 
remind  the  author  that  he  has,  after  all,  forborne  to  state  what  ar0 
the  differences  of  opinion  subsisting  among  the  friends  of  reform ; 
that,  while  he  sufficiently  describes  the  parent  diversity  which  pro- 
duces, he  has  afforded  no  description  of  the  young-eyed  differencet^ 
that  are  produced.  Our  concern,  fortunately,  is  not  with  the  exact 
construction  of  the  sentence,  but  with  its  evident  tendency.  In 
which  view  we  cannot  deem  ourselves  unreasonable  in  collecting 
from  it  that,  according  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  great  end  and  object 
which  the  various  friends  of  reform  have  at  heart  are  one  and  the 
same,  and  that  the  mutual  bearing  and  demeanour  of  these  persona 
should  consequently  be  that  of  kindness  and  fraternity. 

Observations  of  a  still  more  conciliatory  nature  succeed.  Coih 
ceming  the  two  modes  of  reform  respectively  proposed  by  the  *  two 
bodies  of  friends,'  the  author  remarks  that  it  little  matters  which 
mode  be  adopted,  provided  one  mode  be  adopted  by  all;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  nature  of  the  plan  of  reform  pursued  is  of  much  less 
consequenc;^  than  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  reformers. 

*  Could  this  union  of  opinion  (he  says)  be  effected,  it  would  be  of 
little  importance  whether  the  object  were  accomplished  by  one  measure 
6r  by  a  succession  of  measures ;  but  until  this  can  be  dope,  those  per* 
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tons  of  a^more  cool  and  deliberate  temperament,  will  accuse  their 
warmer  friends  of  sacrificing  <Jie  whole  by  grasping  at  too  much  ;  whilst. 
the  eager  advocates  of  reform  will  suspect,  that  those  steps,  which  thej 
will  call  half  measures,  are  only  calculated  to  frustrate  their  hopes,  and 
defeat  their  labours.' — pp.  3, 4. 

A  sentence  this,  which,  to  our  apprehension,  seems  somewhat 
overloaded,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  with  outside  passengers. 
The  first  clause  is  pretty  plainly  superfluous ;  for,  let  the  proposed 
union  of  opiuion  be  effected  or  not,  it  still  must  evidently  be  of  lit- 
tle importance  whether  the  object  of  reform  be  *  accomplished  by 
one  measure  or  by  a  succession  of  measures.'  If  that  object  were 
accomplished  at  all,  both  parties  would  be  gratified;  for  their 
wishes  are  one,  however  disunited  their  opinions.  But  the  sentence 
on,  the  whole,  appears  sufficiently  to  imply — and  therefore  have 
w^e  quoted  it — that,  in  the  judgment  of  our  author,  if  the  two  , 
classes  of  reformers  will  but  agree,  their  common  purpose  may  as 
well,  or  nearly  as  well,  be  accomplished  by  a  gradation  of  reform 
as  by  a  reform  once  for  all. 

Having  established  these  preliminary  propositions,  our  author 
proceeds  to  make  use  of  the  ground  which  he  has  gained,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  manoeuvre  for  which  we  must  own  that  we  were  not 
altogether  prepared.  In  fact,  he  now  turns  short  on  the  friends  of 
moderate  reform,  declaring  to  them  that  a  junction  between  the 
two  bodies  of  friends  is  indeed  highly  expedient  and  little  less  easy^ 
but  that  the  wholesale  reformers  have  no  intention  of  joining  the 
moderates,  and  that  the  latter,  therefore,  will  do  well  to  join  the 
wholesale  reformers.  On  this  proceeding,  however,  had  this  been 
all,  though  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  somewhat  unusual  and 
startling,  we  do  not  see  that  any  charge  of  inconsistency  could  witt 
propriety  have  been  founded.  Tlie  traveller  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent who  should  thus  address  his  comrade ;  '  it  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  us  both  that  we  should  ride  double ;  one  of  these 
horses  will  carry  us  about  as  well  as  the  other  ;  therefore,  since  I 
am  determined  not  to  ride  behind  you,  Uo  you  forthwith  mount  up 
behind  me.'  We  mean  to  say  that  the  mode  of  reasoning  pursued 
in  such  an  exhortation,  unexpected  and  rather  ungracious  as  it 
might  appear,  would  be  at  least  coherent,  the  conclusion  very  fairly 
flowing  from  the  premises. 

But  Mr*  Roscoe,  not  altogether  content  with  this  homely  sort  of 
logic,  has  held  a  somewhat  different  language,  and  that,  it  must  be 
confessed,  scarcely  less  to  the  embarrassment  of  his  simple-minded 
reviewers  than  to  the  utter  confusion  and. overthrow  of  his  friends 
the  moder6es.  The  great  argument,  with  which  he  plie^hat  gentle 
body  both  in  front  and  rear,  is  no  other  than  the  utter  impractical* 
bility  of  a  gradual  reform,  even  should  the  project  be  adopted  by 
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all  the  reformers  in  a  mass.  Notwithstanding  an  end  is  made  of 
all  ^  diversity  of  opinion'  as  to  the  principle,  there  will  spring  up 
self-producedy  it  seems^  endless  and  insuperable  '  differences  of 
opinion' as  to  the  detail.  The  scheme,  also,  will  encounter  an 
almost  irresistible  opposition  from  *  the  patrons  of  corruption/ — 
*  the  advocates  of  existing  abuses/ — *  the  adherents  of  the  present 
corrupt  system  /  every  single  step  of  the  gradual  process  exciting 
the  enmity  of  these  monsters  at  least  as  effectually  as  the  entire 
measure  of  a  wholesale  change.  In  one  word,  the  scheme  is  '  im- 
practicable /  and  the  reasoning  of  the  traveller  apparently  resolves 
itself  into  this  piece  of  reformed  logic ;  '  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  which  horse  we  ride ;  but  do  you  mount  up  behind 
me,  for  your  horse  is  a  dead  one.' 

To  be  serious,  we  should,  perhaps,  not  have  considered  these  in- 
consistencies as  hopeless,  and,  indeed,  had  determined  to  splash 
through  them  as  lightly  as  we  might,  when  we  found  ourselves 
breast-deep  in  the  following  very  decisive  declaration. 

*  A  full,  effectual,  and  constitutional  representation  of  the  people  in 
parliament  is  now  become  essential  to  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the 
country,  and  the  friends  of  reform  must  therefore  concede  to  each 
other  those  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  mere  mode  and  manner  of 
obtaining  it,  which  have  hitherto  been  the  chief  impediments  to  their 
success;  and  above  all  things,  should  be  cautious  how  they  prevent  its 
being  carried  into  effect,  either  by  giving  rise  to  a  diversity  of  opinions 
on  a  subject  in  which  there  is  only  one  opinion  that  can  meet  with 
universal  assent;  or,  by  attempting  only  partial  and  imperfect  amend- 
ments, which,  if  not  adopted,  will  injure  the  cause  they  are'  intended  to 
promote  ;  and,  tfeffectedy  can  only  be  considered  as  having  been  purchased 
by  a  voluntary  resignation  on  the  part  of  the  people,  of  those  inalienable 
privileges  which  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  ought  to  transmit  tQ 
their  descendants  * — p.  13. 

The  former  clauses  of  this  ^  period  of  a  mile,'  we  have  cited 
only  as  introductory  to  the  remainder;  nor  shall  we  make  any 
otlier  remark  on  them  than  that,  even  exclusively  considered,  they 
contain  what  very  nearly  amounts  to  a  repetition  of  the  argument  of 
the  dead  horse.  It  is  to  the  concluding  member  of  the  sentence 
that  we  would  particularly  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and 
we  have  with  that  view  placed  it  in  italics.  For,  applying^  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage  the  best  faculties  of  which  we  are 
possessed,'  we  find  it  susceptible  only  of  one  meaning.  It  does 
to  our  judgment  necessarily  iuiply  that  the  project  of  a  gradual 
reform  is  wrong  in  point  of  principle;  that  such  a  prtiject  must 
essentially  Tind  by  its  nature  compromise  away  the  very  end  at 
which  it  professes  ultimately  to  aim ;  and,  consequently,  that,  with 
whatever  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  reformers  it  may  be  under- 
taken. 
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taken  J,  so  far  from  seairiug  to  them  that  which  is  their  common 
objecty  it  will  only  snpply  their  adversaries  with  a  plea  in  bar  of  iheir 
proceedings j  and  a  plea  not  to  be  repelled.  If  our  construction  be 
erroneous,  the  means  of  confutation  are  in  the  hands  of  the  reader ; 
if  it  be  correct,  we  cannot  reconcile  Mr.  Roscoe  wkh  himself, 

Un fortunately,  tliis  reformed  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
jectj  operates  aJKo  with  respect  to  the  projectors.  At  the  outlet, 
the  author  seemed  to  esteem  the  moderate  reformerij  as  bretliren, 
having  their  own  crotchets,  indeed,  on  minor  points^  but  yet 
stamich  to  the  cause.  He  would  not  even  describe  them  as  a  di'*- 
tinct  part}/ ;  they  w  ere  ftiends.  He  seemed  anxious  to  absolve 
them  from  the  suspicions  of  '  the  eager  advocates  of  reform  -^  and 
the  accomplisliment  of  a  thorough  union  bctw^een  '  th&'se  two 
bodies  of  friends'  was  the  det'Iared  object  of  his  pamphleteerino^. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  topics  advanced  in  the  execution  of 
this  purpose, 

*■  To  adhere  pertinaciously,  and  exclusively,  to  any  plari  which  falls 
short  of  this,  (the  system  of  general  suffrage,)  is  to  introduce  a  subject 
of  dissension,  and  will  always  be  liable  to  be  considered,  by  thtjiie  who 
found  their  opinions  upon  principles  of  right  and  justice,  not  as  a  pro* 
gress  towards,  bui  as  a  substitute  for  reform  ]^not  as  intended  lo  (or- 
ward,  but  to  prevent  the  great  object  which  thej^  have  in  view/ — p.  S< 

*  Hence  this  class  of  individuals,  the  friends,  as  they  call  themselveSj 
of  moderate  reform^  who  were  never  numerous,  are  gradually  diminishing 
and  must,  ere  long,  either  take  a  decided  part,  or  be  content  to  beur 
the  imputation  of  a  criminal  indifference  to  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
try/—p*  1^^-  \ 

Et  tiif  Bi-tUe?  This  seems  to  be  such  conciliation  a»  Europe 
occasionally  receives  from  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Pavificator. — 
Such  friendship,  as  the  satyrist  describes  to  have  been  conferred  on 
the  courtiers  of  Domitianj 

*  In  quorum  facie  mker<x  magnctquc  sedebat 
FaUor  amkUke! — 

Shortly  after vyarda J  however,  aome  softening  ii  given  to  these  un* 
gentle  attacks.  '  This  body  of  more  moderate  reformers/  is  again 
described  ;  no  longer  as  a  collection  of  bypoGfitical,  indecisive,  or 
criminully-unpatriotic  persons,  but  as  being,  *  in  general,  men  of  a 
speculating  and  refining  character,  whose  ideas  have  a  tendency  to 
ramify  and  diverge  rather  than  to  condense  and  unite.  They  would 
trim  and  prune  the  branches  of  the  tree,  instead  of  invigorating  the 
root  and  protecting  the  irnnk/^  For  ourselves,  we  are  not  cun- 
ffcious  of  any  peculiar  sympathy  with  tliese  philosophical  gentle- 
men ;  but  we  cannot,  in  common  justice,  help  observing  that,  con- 
sidering the  excessive  tendertct/  of  their  ideas  to  ramify^  their  lovq 
of  trimming  and  ^rtmiug  does  not  appear  altogetlier  so  pre pos^ 
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terous.  Nor,  to  say  the  truth,  have  we  discovered  why  errors  of  opi- 
(  nion  which  confessedly  originate  in  a  constitutional  propensity  to 

speculation,  refinement,  divergence,  ramification,  and  rarefication^ 
should  subject  men  to  the  heavy  charges  of  hypocrisy,  and  of  *  a 
criminal  indifference  to  the  interests  of  their  country/ 

We  shall  be  thought,  perhaps,  to  have  detained  the  reader  some- 
what unmercifully  on  this  subject ;  and  yet  know  not  that  we  are 
greatly  to  blame.  A  representation  o{  sameness  may  be  quickly 
dispatched,  but  vajieti/  can  be  justly  exhibited  only  by  means  of 
detail.  For  this  reason,  some  little  prolixity  was  unavoidable  witli 
regard  to  the  instances  which  we  have  already  adduced ;  and,  for  this 
reason  also,  it  is  requisite  to  adduce  one  or  two  farther  instances. 
We  shall  next,  therefore,  resort  to  the  second  pamphlet,  which, 
although  somewhat  more  remarkable  for  uniformity  than  the  first, 
is  not  altogether  undistinguished  by  similar  diversifications  of  senti- 
ment. 

In  penning  this  second  tract,  the  principal  object  of  the  author 
was,  as  has  already  been  observed,  to  confirm  and  vindicate  the 
doctrines  of  the  firsts  but,  with  this  very  natural  motive,  he  informs 
us  that  an  additional  reason  conspired.  He  felt  animated  to  attack 
certain  persons  of  the  present  day,  who,  under  the  assumed  deno- 
mination of  practical  men,  evince  a  determined  hostility  against  ail 
improvement,  and  stigmatise  every  possible  deviation  from  routine- 
maxims  by  the  name  of  theory.  If  by  these  obnoxious  characters 
be  intended  those  quacks  in  politics  who,  affecting  to  ridicule  the 
general  rules  deduced  from  a  scientific  observation  of  human  affairs, 
ever  grovel  in  the  sheep-walks  and  cart-ruts  of  vulgar  prejudice, 
Our  readers  must  be  sensible  that  no  where  have  such  practical,  or 
rather  impracticable,  men,  been  treated  with  less  ceremony  than  in 
the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  On  this  point,  then,  we  could 
have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Roscoe.  So  far  otherwise,  we  readily 
hailed  him  as  a  powerful  ally,  and  prepared  ourselves  to  attempt, 
under  his  guidance,  an  expedition  whith  was  secure  of  deserving 
-success,  whatever  it  might  command. 

Eunienes,  the  protector  of  the  family  of  Alexander,  is,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  greatly  celebrated  for  the  stratagem  by  which  he  ef- 
fected the  destruction  of  the  rebel-commander  Cra terns.  Graterus 
was  a  favourite  with  the  Macedonian  soldiery ;  but  Euinenes,  lead* 
*  ing  agtiinst  him  a  body  of  Macedonians,  so  contrived  matters  that 
his  adversary  was  defeated  and  slain  before  he  could  be  recognised. 
A  like  dexterity  of  management  and  evolution  is  evinced  by  Mr. 
Roscoe  on  his  excursi(m  against  the  men  of  practice.  For  let  the 
reader  image  to  himself  our  surprise  on  finding  that  the  first  per^p- 
sonage  of  the  practical  army  who,  to  all  appearance,  perishes 
under  the  cliurge  of  our  author,  is  no  other    than  the  celebrated 
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Edmund  Burke ;  a  character,  whom  we  have  hitherto  been  accuiK 
tomed  to  revere  as  among  the  most  profound  masters  of  theory ; 
a  genius  who,  we  should  have  suspected  would,  of  all  others,  have 
been^sii^ed  out  by  the  Shallows  and  Slenders  of  the  day,  as  a  man 
of  a  speculating^  refiningy  ramifying^  and  diverging  mind.  Let 
ua  hear,  however,  the  annunciation  of  the  fact  by  Mr.  Rosco« 
himself. 

*  df  this  very  general  feeling,  1  am  sorry  to  observe,  your  letter  af- 
fords an  additional  proof.  We  there  find  it  stated,  as  the  opinion  of  d 
great  Philosopher^  that  "  in  the  study  of  politics  it  very  generally  happens, 

that  WHAT  IS  THEORETICALLY  TRUE  IS  PRACTICALLY  FALSE."     "  And 

you  add,  ^without  giving  an:  entire  assent  to  this  seeming  paradox,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  as  a  postulate,  that  there  is  no  science  in  which  Jirst  ap-r 
pearances  are  so  often  fallacious ;  none,  in  which  the  reasonings  drawn  k 
priori  yrom  general  appearances  d^er  so  widely  from  those  deduced  k  poste- 
riori, from  the  evidence  of  facts  ;  none  in  which  the  ultimate  results  will  (fc- 
feat  so  often  the  intentions  of  the  original  plan."  Sentiments  similar  tq 
these  are  distributed  through  the  first  part  of  your  letter,  and  are  too 
much  in  unison  with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  not  to  deserve  particular*- 
notice. 

'  Allow  me,  then,  to  observe,  that  the  assertion  made  in  this  seeming 
paradox  of  a  great  Philosopher,  by  whom  I  presume  you  mean  the  lat0 
Mr.  Burke,  is  wholly  unfounded.  That  which  is  true  in  theory,  can* 
not  be  practically  false.  A  theory  may,  indeed,  be  false,  and  the  prac* 
tice  founded  upon  it  must  then  be  erroneous ;  but  a  true'  theory  is,  in 
fact,  the  definition  of  those  laws,  by  which  any  actual  operation  is 
effected ;  and  if  such  laws  be  rightly  defined,  it  is  impossible  such 
theory  should  be  false,  when  applied  to  practice/ — Answ,  to  Mr.  Mer- 
Htt,p^.7,S. 

So  much  for  this  victory,  which,  however,  the  author  follows  up 
with  spirit  through  the  course  of  another  page.  But  historians 
state  that  the  soldiers  of  Eumenes  bitterly  resented,  after  the  battle, 
die  death  of  Craterus ;  and,  in  the  present  case,  we  must  own  that 
irrepressible  feelings  of  a  similar  nature  have  rather  led  us  to  ques- 
tion whether  any  victory  has,  after  all,  been  gained.  Let  us  be 
allowed  to  examine  this  matter  with  a  little  freedom. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  '  philosopher'  to  whom  the  paradox 
in  question  is  ascribed,  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Merritt,  the  be- 

S'nner  of  the  affray.  Mr.  Roscoe,  on  his  part,  presumes  it  to  be 
urke ;  and  we,  on  ours,  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  both  the  pa- 
radox, and  a  part  at  least  of  what  is  called  the  comment  upon  it, 
come,  in  substance,  from  Hume.  TThis  surmise  we,  however, 
acknowledge  to  be  founded  only  on  the  vague  suggestion  of  a  very 
treacherous  memory ;  rior,  indeed,  i?j  the  tiliation  of  the  sentiment 
a  matter  of  any  importance.  But  we  have  too  much  consideration 
for  the  fame  of  a  great  man,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  paradoxes, 
when  we  thus  receive  them,  torn  irom  their  context,  and  at  third- 
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hand.  Tlie  single  question  with  us  is,  not  whether  the  philosopher, 
to  whom  we  have  no  access,  be  wrong,  but  whether  his  opponent, 
to  whom  we  have  free  access,  be  right.  It  is  on  this  point  that  v^e 
are  troubled  with  the  awkward  doubts  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded, and  which  we  shall  proceed  very  concisely  to  state. 

It  seems  perfectly  possible  that  a  theory  shall  be  generally/  true^ 
and  yet,  in  many  particular  cases,  shall  fail.  In  the  study  of  poli- 
tics, this  is  peculiarly  possible  5  such  being  the  immense  variety 
ai|d  infinite  complication  of  human  affairs,  taken  in  the  mass,  that 
scarcely  any  theory  can,  by  a  finite  intelligence,  be  framed  on  the 
subject,  which  shall  not  leave  a  number  of  cases  utterly  without 
provision.  When,  consequently,  such  cases  occur,  he  who  has 
trusted  to  the  theory  will  fiud  himself  deceived.  Whether  or  not 
he  may  chuse  to  say  that  his  theory,  though  generally  true,  is  in 
such  cases  false,  amounts  to  a  mere  dispute  about  terms.  To  us, 
howevej,  this  sort  of  language  does  appear  very  intelligible,  and 
perfectly  commodious.  In  other  words,  it  appears  entirely  propeif 
.to say,  Uiat  what  is  theoretically  true,  may,  m  particular  iuaiancea, 
be  practically  false. 

Such,  certainly,  were  our  thoughts;  and,  what  mAy  seem  a  little, 
surprising,  such  too  seem  to  be  the  second  thoughts  of  Mr^  Roscoe. 
For  we  soon  find  him  observing  that  *  the  wickedness  and  per- 
rersity  of  a  few  individuals,  may  give  rise  to  obstacles,  which  the 
.  wisdom  and  virtue  of  thousands  may  not  be  able  to  overcome ;' 
that '  it  may  not  therefore  follow,  that  because  a  theory  is  true,  it 
must  always  succeed  when  attempted  tq  be  reduced  to  practice ;' 
but  tliat  *  the  failure  under  such  circumstances  will  no  inore  prove 
the  falsehood  of  the  theory,'  than  any  thing  else  die  most  preposte- 
rous. Cicero  amuses  himself  with  wondering  at  the  minute  verbal 
distinctions  of  lawyers.  Perhaps,  he  would  have  been  equally  well 
amused  by  the  satisfactory  discrimination  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  and  which  is  no  other  than  this ; — that  a  true  theory  may 
fail^  u^hen  attempted  to  be  reduced  to  practice  (p.  10.)>  but  that 
it  cannot  possibly  be  false  when  applied  to  practice  (p.  8,)  It 
may  disappoint  you ;  it  may  mislead  you ;  but  you  must  say,  it 
has  failed  me^  not,  //  is  Jake.  ^ Ahho,  fefelli,  falsu/n;  unde 
FALsus ;  but  alas,  old  Lilye  and  Company  never  dreamed  that  the 
verb  would  one  day  quarrel  with  the  adjective. 

Mr.  Roscoe  has,  raiher  irrelevantly,  drawn  into  this  discussion  a 
graver  topic,  respecting  \\hich,  however,  a  complete  silence  on  our 
part  might  be  liable  to  misconstruction.  '  Tl)e  failure,  under  certain 
circumstances,  of  a  tlieory,'  says  Mr.  Roscoe,  '  will  no  more  prove 
the  falsehood  of  the  theOry,  than  the  conduct  of  those  who  call . 
themselves  Christians,  and  at  the  same  time  delight  in  war  and  de- 
V^iitalion,  can  be  said  to  prove  ihe  falsehood  of  the  Christian  reli;- 
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gion/  It  would  b^  difficult,  within 'any  moderate  compass,  to 
develope  all  the  confusion  of  ideas  involved  in  this  comparison, 
which  is  built,  like  some  ofthe  parallels  of  Plutarch,  on  a  heap  of 
dissimilitudes.  One  consideration  may  suffice,  where  it  w^ould  be 
easy  to  suggest  a  dozen  equally  decisive.  The  bare  profession^ 
then,  of  Christianity  by  those  who  have  not  imbibed  its  principles 
and  spirit,  can  in  no  sense  be  called  an  unsuccessful  application  of 
it  to  practice^  but  is,  in,  truth,  no  application  of  it  a*  all.  So  that, 
to  invert  the  reasoning  of  our  writer,  the  fondness  of  some  nominal 
Christians  for  war  and  devastation,  (and,  let  us  be  allowed  to  add^ 
the  fondness  of  others  for  rebellion  and  revolution,)  can  no  more 
prove  the  faiiure  of  Christianity,  dian  the  existing  abuses  and  cor- 
ruption so  loudly -complained  of  by  our  radical  reformers  prove 
the  futility  of  their  own  doctrines  respecting  reform..  Is  the  remedy 
to  -be  pronounced  inadequate,  because  it  has  not  been  tried  ? 

But  it  is  time  that  we  attend  the  author  on  his  second  exp«dition 
against  the  practical  men,  made  with  a  view  to  their  utter  demolition ; 
an  enterprise,  however,  in  which,  considering  the  number  and  pig-- 
headedness  of  that  earth-bom  crew,  it  could  not  be  expected  but  that 
he  should  sustain  considerable  loss.  The  practicals,  not  unusually,  it 
appears,  represent  the  advocates  of  reform  ashmen  of  warm  hearts  but 
weak  understandings;'  to  which  warmth  and  weakness,  they  pretend, 
must  particularly  be  ascribed  the  lavish  and  unjustified  confidence 
pf  tlie  reformers  in  the  good  dispositions  of  mankind  at  large.  Mr. 
Roscoe  admits  that  the  failure  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
for  the^  reform  of  the  constitution  may  seem  to  accredit  this  impu* 
tation ;  but  adds,  that  this  *  is  not  a  necessary,  much  less  an  inevi^ 
table  consequence ;'  and  proceeds  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  huild* 
ipg  a  political  creed  on  the  postulate  of  a  general  depravity. 

The  heroes  of  old  were  liot  unaccustomed  to  brandish  and  prove 
their  weapons,  before  they  made  their  onset.  Tlie  practice  proba* 
bly  had  its  foundation  in  a  wish  to  dishearten  the  enemy  by  a  pre- 
luding shew  of  strength,  agility,  and  prowess.  Our  author  has  here 
adoptee)  the  expedient  with  great  felicity.  Where  is  the  polemic, 
bpwever  hardened,  but  must  dread  the  trenchant  fury  of  that  sword 
of  controversy,  which  can  with  such  ease  draw  a  severing  line  be- 
tween what  is  '  necessary,*  and  what  is  '  inevitable ;  between  that 
which  is  certain  to  happen,  and  that  which  cannot  be  avoided;  be- 
tween what  npiLst  be,  and  what  cannot  but  be  ? 

*  Where  lives  the  desperate  foe,  who  for  such  onset  staid  ?' 

While  he  is  thus  skilfully  appalling  his  enemies,  our  combatant 
equally  well  knows  how  to  maintain  a  prudential  reserve  with  re- 
spect to  his  friends.  He  abstains  from  apprising  them  that  the 
lien  of  practice,  against  whom  he  is  here  pointing  his  array,  are  iii 
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fact  mere  renegades  from  the  standard  of  theory.  The  battle  be- 
ing now  concluded,  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  call  for  this 
delicacy.  The  trite  saying  that,  in  politics,  we  must  assume  every 
man  to  be  a  knave,  or,  what  appears  to  be  the  same  thin^,  that  we 
must  assume  every  man  to  be  actuated  exclusively  by  motives  of 
self-interest,  was  originally,  we  believe,  propounded,  not  by  men  of 
practice,  but  by  some  of  the  most  subtle  dissertators  that  ever  rea- 
soned on  the  principles  of  government.  If  false,  it  is  not  a  vulgar 
bounce^  but  a  metaphysical  paradox.  At  the  same  time,  we  wouM 
by  no  means  insinuate  that  the  high  derivation  of  the  maxim  ought 
to  screen  it  from  the  levelling  wrath  of  a  reformer,  and  are  very 
contented  spectators  of  its  fate  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Roscoe. 

'  Dark  as  the  political  horizon*  may  appear,  yet  if  we  look  into  the  cir- 
cles of  private  life,  we  shall  find  that  integrity,  truth,  and  justice,  are  not 
yetexploded  amongst  mankind — that  magnaniipity  excites  admiration,  ge- 
nerosity gratitude, and  that  all  the  best  feelings  and  affections  of  the  heart, 
yet  exist  in  their  full  force.  Where,  then,  is  the  absurdity  of  presuming 
that  he  who  would  not  commit  a  dishmest  action  in  private  life,  would 
not  lend  his  aid  to  an  act  of  public  injustice  ?  That  he  who  would  not  be 
guilty  of  a  highway  robbery y  would  not  willingly  associate  himself  with 
a  band  of  pirates  ?  That  he  who  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  »i«r- 
dering  his  neighbour ^  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  his  private  emolument, 
instigate  or  encourage  a  war,  in  which  thousands  of  his  neighbours  must 
inevitably  perish  ?  It  is  only  by  extending  his  sphere  of  action,  and 
supposing  that  an  individual  will  most  probably  perform  upon  a  large 
scale,  the  same  part  that  he  does  upon  a  small  one,  and  the  absurdity 
vanishes/ — pp.  11,  12. 

The  opportunity  shall  not  be  lost  on  us  of  observing  that,  of  the 
good  qualities  and  amenities  of  private  life,  few  men  have  die  cha- 
racter of  being  more  worthy  or  better  qualified  to  speak  than  ^t. 
Roscoe.  We  echo  too  with  eagerness  the  remark  that  individual 
virtue  yet  subsists  in  England,  and  subsists  in  full  force  and  exer* 
cise.  Through  '  the  yawning  breaches*  of  the  tempestuous  clouds 
and  ever-during  dark  that  deform  and  agitate  our  political  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  recreating  to  cast  an  occasional  glance  at  the  repose  of 
this  distant  perspective,  with  its  cottages  and  spires,  its  sunlight  and 
shade. —  But  we  cannot  afford  time  to  be  sentimental;  and  the  ques- 
tion is  as  to  what  follows.  ^    ^ 

That  men  will  usually  act  in  an  extensive,  as  they  would  act  in  a 
^  narrow  sphere,  and  that,  consequently,  the  public  virtue  of  an  in- 
dividual may  generally  be  measured  by  his  private  and  social  virtue, 
are  at  least'consolatory  doctrines ;  doctrines,  indeed,  so  delightfully 
consolatory,  that  the  introduction  of  them,  however  gratuitous  or 
irrelevant,  is  always  welcome,  and  may  be  forgiven  even  where  it 
appears  manifestly  prejudicial  to  the  cause  in  support  of  which  it 
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18  hazarded.    For  such,  as  we  apprehend,  is  but  too  plainly  the 
case  in  the  instance  before  our  eyes. 

The  crimes  of  the  British  cabinet  constitute  the  grand  argument  for 
reform,  both  with  Mr.  Roscoe  in  these  works,  and  with  all  reformers 
in  all  their  works.  We  are  here  instructed,  however,  that  *  an  in- 
dividual will  most  probably  perform  upon  a  large  scale  the  same 
part  that  he  does  upon  a  small  scale.'  Now  few  things,  it  may  be  sub- 
mitted, are  more  certain  than  that,  within  the  period  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  the  majority  of  His  Majesty's  confidential  servants 
have,  as  to  their  individual  conduct,  entirely  respected  the  penal 
code  of  their  country.  We  are  not  indeed  aware  that  the  faintest 
insinuation  has  ever  been  breathed,  or  the  slightest  suspicion  enter- 
tained to  the  contrary.  We  have  beard  muiisters  charged,  in  their 
public  capacity,  with  the  excitement  of  wars,  the  fomentation  of 
rebellions,  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  taxes,  the  dissipation  of  the 
national  resources,  the  destruction  of  the  national  liberties;  but 
know  not  that  they  have  been  reduced  in  their  individual  character, 
to  plead  to  any  indictment  of  treason,  murder,  mayhem,  horse- 
stealing, cow-maiming,  or  larceny.  Their  state-correspondence 
has  been  arraigned  as  violent,  msdignant,  or  base ;  but  tbe^  have 
never  themselves  been  arraigned  for  sending  clandestine  letters  of  a 
threatening  nature.  It  has  been  urged  that  they  have  governed  by 
a  system  of  terrorism  and  popular  clamour;  but  no  member  of  the 
cabinet  has  subjected  himself  to  a  trial  for  a  riot,  assault,  and  false 
imprisonment.  We  dare  affirm,  that  dividing  and  dissolving  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  have  been  their  nearest  approaches  to  the 
offence  of  house-breaking ;  and  are  persuaded  that  the  Receiver- 
General  has  l)een  very  little  addicted  to  the  reception  of  stolen 
goods.  In  whatever  degree,  then,  the  alleged  presumption  from 
private  to  public  conduct  has  weight,  in  that  degree  the  perfect  and 
undeniable  immunity  of  the  personages  in  question  from  individual 
transgression,  affords  satisfactory  proof  of  their  political  innocence 
and  purity.  In  that  degree,  the  common-place  about  the  crimes  of 
cabinets  is  refuted.  .  And  be  it  remembered,  that  the  presumption, 
being  declaredly  general,  ought,  in  so  great  a  number  of  instanced 
as  are  now  alluded  to,  undoubtedly  to  prevail  on  the  whole. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  advantage  gained  by  this  intrepid  com* 
batant  over  his  practical  antagonists,  has  not  been  procured  with- 
out some  little  sacrifice  on  his  own  part ; — to  say  the  plain  truth, 
not  without  an  approach  to  the  sacrifice  of  one  principal  point  in 
dispute.  And  Mr.  Roscoe  seems  placed  by  fortune  in  that  inte- 
resting but  somewhat  critical  situation  described  by  Goldsmith's 
poor  disabled  soldier,  where  he  says^  *  Unluckily,  we  lost  all  our 
4nen,  just  as  we  were  going  to  get  the  victor^'.' 
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Under  these  circumstances,  what  step  must  next  be  taken  ?  A 
question  which  could  not,  for  more  than  a  single  moment,  perplex, 
a  patriot  possessing  the  spirit  of  an'old  Roman.  It  now  indeed  re- 
mains to  die ;  and  Mr.  Roscoe,  after  a  few  almost  inarticulate  mur- 
murings,  addresses  himself  to  the  tsisk  with  all  the  sangiroid  of  a 
self-executioner  in  ancient  history.  In  ottier  words,  he  delibe- 
rately sets  about  effecting  the  destruction  of  those  principles,  of 
which  he  has  just  been  employed  in  the  recommendation.  The 
following  are  the  particulars  of  this  uncommon  sacrifice. 

*  What,  then,  has  the  politician  to  do,  but  to  apply  to  the  affairs  of 
nations,  and  the  intercourse  of  states,  those  principles  of  morality 
•which  he  finds  in  the  relations  of  private  life?  to  banish  the  absurd  and 
dangerous  maxim,  that  there  is  one  line  of  moral  conduct  for  nations  and 
another/or  indrciduals,  to  exemplify  in  public,  those  maxims  of  justice, 
sincerity,  moderation,  and  good  will,  towards  which  every  goverament 
pays  a  nominal  homage^  and  which  are  the  very  cement  of  private  so- 
ciety ;  and  to  render  a  government  the  example  and  pattern,  and  not  the 
corruption  and  opprobrium  of' the  people  f 

These  words,  we  most  humbly  suggest,  plainly  imply  that  public 
men  are,  in  fact,  prone,  however  preposterously,  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  political  and  private  morality ;  that  they  do,  in  fact, 
recognize  the  ^  absurd  and  dangerous  maxim'  which  would  esta- 
blish that  distinction ;  and  that  they  do  not  ^  exemplify  in  public, 
those  maxims  .of  justice,  sincerity,,  moderation,  and  good  will,* 
which  *  are  the  very  cement  of  private  society.'  It  would  indeed 
have  been  truly  ridiculous  to  propose  the  ^  banishment'  of  a  maxim 
which  had  no  where  any  subsistence,  and  to  recommend  the  public 
'  exemplification'  of  maxims  which  were  already  in  full  force  and 
exercise.  But,  if  such  be  the  practical  inconsistencies  of  public 
men,  then  there  is  the  absurdity  of  taking  it  for  granted,  that  an  in- 
dividual will  most  probably  peiform  upon  a  large  scale,  the  same 
part  that  he  does  upon  a  small  scale — then,  there  is  *  the  absurdity 
of  presuming  that  he  who  would  not  commit  a  dishonest  action  in 
private  life,  \iiK>uId  not  lend  his  aid  to  an  act  of  public  injustice;'  or 
'  that  he,  who  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  murdering  his  neigh- 
bour, would  not,  for  the  sake  of  his^  private  emolument,  instigate  or 
encourage  a  war,  in  which  thousands  of  his  neighbours  must  inevi- 
tably perish^'  (p.  11.) 

Thus  does  our  author  sever  himself  in  twain  with  his  own  sword  j 
and,  though  for  upwards  of  sixty  pages,  confused  sounds  still  con-' 
tinue  to  murmur  on  his  tongue,  of  constitution  and  corrupt 
tion,  reforms  9X\d  forms,  free  anifee,  minister  and  sinister,  yet  of 
this  blow  he  in  fact  expires,  and  becomes  food  for — bookworms. 

Mankind,  says  Montesquieu,  and  his  remark  of  course  includes 
the  writing  part  of  mankiud,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  ceux 
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qvi  pensent,  et  ceux  qui  amusent.  Where  the  public,  however, 
exercise  a  deliberate  and  uoinflamed  judgment,  an  effectual  discri** 
mination  takes  place  between  these  two  descriptions  of  persons ; 
and,  if  ignorance  and  frivolity,  aspiring  beyond  their  privilege, 
assume  the  guise  qf  wisdom  and  reflection,  they  are  quickly  uii- 
plumed  of  their  preteifsions.  It  is  otherwise,  when  the  device  is 
practised  in  favour  of  opinions  that  deeply  interest  the  passions  of 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  community,  especially  if  that  pro- 
portion consist  of  the  lower,  or  at  least  the  less  elevated  orders. 
In  such  a  case,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  shallowness  of  the 
trifling,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  reflective,,  are  combined  together, 
and  this  with  great  and,  it  needs  scarcely  be  added,  pernicious  efi^ect. 
The  facility,  indeed,  with  which  the  effect  is  produced,  seduces 
even  men  of  genuine  talent,  when  they  espouse  a  popular  cause, 
into  habits  of  loose  thinking  and  coniident  assumption ;  and,  sacrifi- 
cing  all  the  superfluous  part  of  their  ability,  they  contentedly  de-' 
scend  to  that  level  of  courageous  and  clamorous  thoughtlessness, 
on  which  the  battles  of  vulgar  prejudice  may  always  be  most  con- 
veniently fought.  It  was  the  well-known  observation  of  a  great 
statesman,  See  by  how  small  a  quantity  of  intellect  the  xtorld  may 
be  governed:  but  it  is  equally  obvious,  and  much  nK>re  painful,  to 
reflect,  by  how  minute  a  fraction  even  of  that  small  quantity  the 
world  may  k)e  disorganized.  w* 

Such  is  the  best  explanation  which  we  are  able  to  afford,  of  the 
phaenomenon  before  us;  two  pamphlets,  proceeding  from  an  author, 
not  exactly  eminent  for  profound  thought,  but  whose  gifts  and  ac- 
quirements can  be  questioned  only  by  insolence  or  bigotry;  con- 
taining, indeed,  evident,  though  interrupted,  indications  of  tho^e 
gifts  and  acquirements ;  yet  deformed  by  such  undigested  and  in- 
digestible crudities  of  reasoning  as  have  been  cited  in  the  course  of 
the  present  article.  The  cause  of  reform,  whether  jiist  or  not,  is  pre- 
cisely of  such  a  description  that  it  will  be  less  effectually  supported 
by  a  powerful  argument  closely  and  consistently  deduced,  than  by 
a  hardy  and  dogmatic  diatribe,  in  which  each  third  page  shall  be  di- 
rectly invaded  and  overthrown  by  its  successor,  secure  of  finding  an 
avenger  in  the  next  but  one.  Every  man  instinctively  feels  this  to 
be  the  ease,  and,  if  he  is  a  reformer  and  a  writer  on  reform,  must  be 
greatly  more  laborious  than  wise,  not  to  act  on  that  feeling. 

To  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  the  compositions  of  the  reformers 
of  all  ages  bear  witness,  from  KuUus  down  to  Mr.  Roscoe.  The- 
English  gentleman,  indeed,  might  almost  literally  appropriate  the 
indignant  remonstrance  which  was  drawn  from  Cicero  by  the  Agra- 
rian law  of  the  Roman  tribune :  '  Et  is  orbem  terror um  constringit 
novis  legibnSf  qui,  quid  in  secundo  capite  scriptum  est,  nan  memi" 
nit  in  tertiuT  . 
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^  Into  the  main  question  agitated  in  these  pamphlets,  the  necessity 
or  expediency  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  we  have  already  declined 
entenng ;  a  circumstance,  from  which  no  other  inference  can  pro- 
perly be  drawn,  than  that  we  do  not  attach  to  that  question  the 
importailce  which  it  appears  to  possess  in  the  eyes  of  some  persons. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  one  ground  conjffflently  relied  on  by  Mr. 
Roscoe,  on  which  we  are  tempted  to  venture  for  a  moment ;  not, 
indeed,  with  any  reference  to  the  particular  use  which  our  author 
would  make  of  it,  but  for  separate  and  independent  reasons. 

The  most  Gogent,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  most  eflective  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  a  reform,  Mr.  Roscoe  conceives  to  be  supplied 
by  *  the  present  state  of  the  country.*  Under  that  general  descrip- 
tion, are  more  particularly  enumerated  *  the  increasing  weight  of 
taxation,'  and  '  the  profuse  waste  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the 
nation ;'  or,  what  may  be  considered,  as  equipollent  expressions, 
*  the  slaughter  of 'the  people  in  sanguinary  and  unnecessary  wars, 
the  oppressive  weight  of  taxationy  and  the  general  diiFusion  of  dis- 
satisfaction, poverty,  and  distress/  On  these  representations  we 
do  not  consider  ourselves  as  inflicting  any  violence,  wlien  we  col- 
lect from  them  this  plain  averment,  that  the  present  war,  deeply 
and  essentially  connected,  as  it  has  now  long  been,  with  the  cause 
of  Spain,  has  yet  owed  its  continuance,  exclusively  or  chiefly,  to 
the  unconstitutional  and  corruptly-purchased  influence  of  our  mi- 
nisters; that,  the  national  voice,  could  it  but  be  fairly  heard,  would 
dictate  peace  with  France,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  peninsula^ 
so  far  jas  England  is  concerned,  to  its  own  struggles  against  the  im- 
bodied  hostility  of  Gallic  Europe. 

We  shall  not  here  embark  in  any  controversies  on  matters  of  opt* 
nion.  Our  sole  object  is  a  matter  of  fact.  Our  concern  is  with 
the  statement  apparently  implied  in  the  representations  referred  to, 
and  which  if  they  do  not  imply,  they  are  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
that  the  interposition  of  this  country  in  the  afl*airs  of  the  peninsula, 
has  been  the  work,  not  of  the  people  of  England,  but  of  a  wicked, 
hireling,  arbitrary  minority.  Will  Mr.  Roscoe  seriously  assert  that 
■uch  is  the  just  account  of  the  case  ?  What  valid  security  is  to  be 
found  for  national  reputation  or  historical  faith,  we  protest  diat  we- 
are  ignorant,  if  such  capital  misrepresentations  are  so  coolly  to  be 
circulated ;  if  they  are  to  be  circulated,  not  merely  by  those  vile 
pandars  to  revolution  who,  were  they  under  any  circumstances  to  de- 
viate from  their  system  pf  low  falsehood,  were  they  not  in  all  situa- 
tions faithful  to  the  predestinated  baseness  of  their  natures,  would 
'  startle  us  as  with  a  prodigy,  but  by  authors  of  undoubted  patriotism 
and  respectability ;  if  such  men  are  thus  to  write  curses  and  infamy 
on  the  most  radiant  page  of  a  people's  glory.  If  there  be,  within 
possibility^  so  general  an  agreement  of  opinions  among  the  inhabit 
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taiits  of  a  great  kingdom  as  may  fairly  be  called  unanimity,  and  if 
there  be,  within  conception,  any  means,  in  word,  look,  or  action,  bjr 
which  that  unanimity  may  be  indicated,  let  the  memories  and  the 
hearts  of  our  readers  tell  them  whether  such  an  expression  of  such  a 
lentiment  was  not  exemplified  in  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  this 
nation  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  Spanish  insurrection ;  a  con- 
duct and  demeanour,  which,  on  the  pajrt  of  the  nation  at  large,  have 
never  at  any  moment,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  been  changed,  or 
repented,  or  belied.  Had  the  not  unusual  fictions  of  patriotic  poe- 
try been  at  that  moment  realized, — ^had  the  Genius  of  Albion  been 
unveiled  to  mortal  eyes,  standing  on  the  cliffs  that  fence  his  own 
channel,  and,  from  the  hollow  of  his  mantle,  shaking  out,  on  the 
oppressor  of  Spain  and  of  Europe,  wrath,  defiance,  war,  and  death, 
— ^who  could  have  read,  even  in  such  a  personification,  a  clearer 
discovery  of  the  national  will,  than  in  that  concurrent  burst  of 
sympathy  which  arose  from  all  ranks  of  the  community, — that  mul- 
tiplied expression  of  a  common  feeling, — that  voice  like  the  sound 
of  many  waters,  but  those,  the  waters  of  one  sea,  and  agitated  by 
the  same  gale  f 

From  Mr.  Roscoe,  however,  we  are,  after  all,  willing  to  part  in 
friendship;  and  there  is,  at  least,  one  portion  of  his' public  life, 
"which  -must  ever  conciliate  the  regard,  not  only  of  those  among 
his  countrymen  that  love  their  country,  but  of  those  among  man- 
kind at  large  that  love  their  brethren  of  the  human  race.  We 
allude  to  his  zealous  co-operation  in  the  extinction,  so  far  as  Eng- 
land was  concerned,  of  the  accursed  traffic  in  slaves,  the  pest  of 
Africa  and  disgrace  of  Europe.  The  praise  of  his  conduct  in  that 
instance,  it  would  cost  him  infinite  trouble  to  write  down ;  and,. 
long  after  the  world  shall  have  ceased  to  hear  of  his  perishable 
pamphlets  on  reform,  and  probably  also,  we  add  with  reluctance, 
of  the  criticism  which  they  have  provoked,  his  name  will  yet  live, 
blazoned  on  the  muster-roll  of  that  noble  army  of  philanthropists, 
who,  at  the  memorable  period  in  question,  *  stood  between  the 
dead,  and  the  living,  and  the  plague  was  stayed.'  Why  does  the 
generosity,  then  so  tremblingly  alive,  sleep  amidst  the  wreck  of 
the  western  world  ?  Or  whence  is  it,  that  an  amiable  and  benevo- 
lent man,  expressly  writing  on  political  affairs,  can  count  over, 
from  common-place  to  common-place,  from  bead  to  bead,  the 
miserable  round  of  mewling  complaints  about  peace,  taxes,  and 
corruption,  without  stealing,  from  the  monotony  of  his  ave's  to 
Refopm,  a  single  thought  for  the  sufferings  and  struggles  of  the 
most  interesting  people  in  Europe; — without  stopping  to  shed 
'  one  human  tear,  either  of  indignation  over  the  record  of  their 
cruel  wrongs,-^ or  of  sympathy,  hope,  and  solicitude,  over  the  yet 
vnfiaished  history  of  their  gloriods  efforts  for  deliverance? 
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Art.  III. — Biographia  Dramatica ; .  or  a  Companion  to  the 
Plaif-Housey  containing  Historical  and  Critical  Memoirs^  and 
original  Anecdotes  oj  British  and  Irish  Dramatic  Writers^ 
from  the  Commencement  of  our  Theatrical  Exhibitions;  among 
whom  are  some  of  the  most  celebrated  J c tors:  also  an  Alpha- 
betical Account^  and  Chronological  Lists,  of  their  Works,  the 
Dates  when  printed,  and  Observations  on  their  Merits:  together 
with  an  introductory  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Bri^ 
tish  Stage.  Orjginally  compiled,  to  the  year  1764,  by  David 
Erskine  Baker;  continued  thence  to  1782  by  Isaac  Keed,  F.  S. 
A.;  and  brought  down  to  the  end  of  November,  1811,  with 
very  considerable  Additions  and  Improvements  throughout  by 
Stephen  Jones.  3  Vols.  8vo.  D:>ndon;  Longman  and  Co. 
1812. 

TF  a  literary  inhabitant  of  Madrid  or  Paris  could  be  supposed  to 
•^  know  the  estimation  in  which  Shakspeare,  Jonson^  Fletcher, 
Mallow,  Massinger,  and  so  many  others,  are  held  in  this  island, 
he  must  naturally  conclude  that  the  British  Biographia  Dramatica 
was  one  of  the  most  elaborate  aud  splendid  productions  which  the 
press  could  boast ;  and  he  would  hardly  be  brought  to  believe  that 
all  which  we  possess  on  the  subject  is  comprized  in  a  meagre  ac-> 
count  of  their  births  and  burials,  with  catalogues  of  their  plays 
compiled  from  the  most  obvious  and  unauthentkated  sources. 
Theatres  not  laying  claim  to  an  earlier  origin  than  our  own,  are. 
far  more  fortunate  in  the  respect  paid  to  their  native  playwrights; 
and  Italy,  in  particular,  always  jealous  of  the  honor  of  her  litera- 
ture, has  shewn,  by  the  contrast  which  her  early  and  unremitted 
regard  to  her  dramatic  writers  presents  to  our  own  neglect,  how 
much  we  have  to  regret  of  which  we  might  have  justly  been  proud. 
Scarcely  had  the  sublime  and,  pathetic  genius  of  Tasso  and  Gua* 
rini  matured  the  correct  and  frigid  conceptions  of  Rucellai  and 
Trissino,  when  Leone  Alacci  undertook  to  record  tlie  productions 
of  the  Italian  stage. 

Had  ^ome  English  Alacci,  in  the  time  o(  Charles  the  First, 
traced  the  progress  of  our  stage  from  its  origin  to  the  close  of  that 
reign,  accompanying  his  account  with  anecdotes  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  chiefly  indebted  for  its  reputation,  who  could  now  suffi- 
ciently appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  memorial  ?  But  a  long  night 
of  half  a  century  was  doomed  to  close  on  the  golden  age  of  Eng- 
lish literature  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  record  its  glories  and 
revive  its  fame. 

It  has  not,  we  believe,  been  remarked,  that  biography  was  of 
late  growth  in  England ;  and  it  cannot  but  surprise  those  .who 
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bave  not  hitherto  considered  the  subject,  to  learn  that  tlie  earliest 
collection  of  the  kind  appeared  during  the  Usurpation.  As  this 
nvas  the  work  of  a  divine,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that  it  was 
not  appropriated  to  the  dramatic  poets.  But  the  example  was  4 
good  one,  and  (beuigy  fortunately,  successful)  '  lives/  out  of  num* 
ber,  were  the  natural  and  almost  immediate  consequence.  The 
writers  for  the  stage  were  noticed  in  their  turn;  but,  as  yet,  all 
that  was  thought  necessary  in  their  behalf  was  a  barren  list  of 
plays,  which  was  occasionally  appended  to  some  popular  drama. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  this  kind,  was  ^  An  exact  and  perfect  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Plays,  with  the  Authors'  Names>  and  what  ars 
Comedies,  Tragedies,  Historyes,  Pastorals,  M^sks,  and  Interludes, 
more  exactly  printed  than  ever  before/  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe,  that  this  'exact  and  perfect. list,'  which  is  attached  to 
the  Old  Law  of  Massinger,  16^6,  is  any  thing  but  what  it  pro* 
fesses  to  be^  If  the  booksellers  reaped  any  advantage  from  such 
meagre  details,  it  was  well ;  tlie  history  of  poets  and  poetry  cer-i ' 
tainly  gained  notliing. 

When  our  early  chroniclers  proposfed  to  write  the  history  of 
their  native  country,  they  generally  thought  it  necessary  to  begin 
from  Adam;  With  an  ^ye  to  these  authorities,  Edward  Phillips, 
the  nephew  of  Milton,  projected  an  account  of  the  poets, '  parti- 
cularly those  of  our  own  nation;'  and,  to  make  the  work  complete, 
began  his  Theatrum  Poeiarum  Sprinted  in  1675)  with  *  the  mo^t  emi« 
nent  among  the  ancients.'  The  sterluig  sense  which  pervades  his  ob- 
servations, and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  attribute,  with  Warton,  to 
Iris  kinsman,  makes  it  matter  of  regret  that  he  did  not  restrict  himself 
to  an  account  of  the  vernacular  poets,  and  search  into  the  particulars 
of  their  history  at  a  period  when  much  information  might  have  been 
obtained  which  has  now  irfecoverably  perished.  .  But  though  we 
cannot  repress  a  wish  that  more  had  been  done,  we  yet  think  our- 
selves fortunate  in  possessing  Phillips's  account,  brief  and  defec- 
tive as  it  is,  for  chance,  might  have  driven  him  to  some  other  class 
of  writers;  as  he  acknowledges,  in  his  preface,  that  his  prefer- 
ence of  the  poets  was  owing  rather  to  accident  than  inclination. 
It  is  grateful  to  perceive  the  dictates  of  sound  and  unsophisti- 
cated judgment  breaking  through  the  foreign  notions  of  taste,  and 
the  fondness  for  French  fashions  of  all  sorts,  which  Charles  tind  his 
followers  brought  with  them  from  the  continent.  '  If,'  says  Phil- 
lips, '  their  antiquated  stile  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  poets 
of  former  ages  snould  be  rejected,  much  less  the  pretence  of  their 
antiauated  mode  or  fashion  m  poetry,  which,  whether  it  be  altered 
for  the  better  or  not,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  very  pleasant 
faumour,  that  we  should  be  so  compliant  with  the  French  custom, 
M  to  follow  set  fashions  not  only,  in  garments  but  also  in  music 
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and  poetry/  These  manly  sentiments  were  attered  to  unwilling 
ears ;  but,  in  proportion  as  tlie  dramatic  writers,  for  whose  use 
they  were  intended,  deviated  from  the  '  antiquated'  models  to  which 
Phillips  refers,  they  wandered  frorifthe  paths  of  truth  and  mature. 
Availing  himself  of  FulUr\  Worthies  ahd  the  Theatrum  Poeta" 
rum,  one  Winstanley,  a  barber,  published,  in  1687,  a  volume,  which, 
though  full  of  inaccuracies,  has  yet  the  metit  of  being  the  first 
corpus  poetarum  pretending  to  a  narrative  of  their  respective  lives. 
These,  it  must  be  grouted,  are  very  imperfectly  recorded ;  but  dates 
are  sometimes  introduced,  which  v^as  not  done  before;  and  when 
an  account  is  to  be  given  of  a  writer,  the  time  when  he  was  bom 
and  when  he  died  may  be  considered  as  circumstances  not  altoge- 
ther indifferent.  Winstanley's  collection  was  one  step  in  advance ; 
but  the  fondness  for  bare  catalogues  was  not  extinct.  Gerard 
Langbaine,  superior  law-beadle  of  Oxford,  *  being  master  of  aboye 
nine  hundred  and  fourscore  English  plays  and  masques,  besides 
drolls  and  interludes,  most  of  which  he  had  read^  thought  himself 
able,'  as  he  says,  ^  to  give  some  tolerable  account  of  the  greatest 
part  of  our  dramatic  writers  and  their  productions.'  His  collec- 
tion of  romances  seems  to  have  been  equally  copious  and  to  have 
been  read  with  equal  care;  but  their  joint  perusal  involved  him 
in  questions  of  conscience,  such  as  required  a  ductor  dubitantium 
to  solve  to  his  satisfaction.  He  found,  what  he  docs  not  appear 
to  have  suspedted,  that  the  dramatic  writers  borrowed,  or  radier, 
according  to  his  own  notions,  (in  which  he  was  fortified  with  th< 
authorities  of  Cicero  and  Pliny,)  stole  their  plots  from  the  novels 
of  Bandello,  Belleforest,  and  Gyraldi  Cynthio.  These  momentous 
discoveries  set  him  seriously  about  inquiring  whether  the  precept 
of  Synesiuslie  strictly  true,  that  '  it  is  more  criminal  to  steal  dead 
men's  writings  than  tlieir  clothes.'  Having  ascertained  the  point 
to  his  satisfaction,  the  conscientious  beadle  resolved  to  step  for- 
ward and  expose  the  *  weasel'  playwrights,  who,  to  the  romancer's 
^  unguarded  nests'   • 

'  Came  sneaking,  and  so  suck'd  their  princely  eggs.' 

Accordingly,  in  1688,  he  published  Momus  Triumphans,  or  the 
Plagiaries  of  the  English  Stage  exposed,  in  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
Comedies,  Tragi-Comedie8,x&c.  &c.  with  an  account  of  the  various 
originals,  as  well  English,  French,  and  Italian,  as  Greeke  and 
Latine,  from  whence  most  of  them  have  stole  their  plots,*  Thi# 
catalogue  is  far  more  full  and  accurate  than  any  of  those  which  had 
:preceded  it,  and  exhibits  abundant  proofs  of  the  extensive  reading 
of  the  author,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  he  traced  his  '  nine 
hundred  and  odd  plays'  to  their  sources.  As  no  biography  ac* 
companies  the  names  of  the  authors^  and  their  dramas  are  uudistin* 
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gui^ied  by  dates,  the  work  wa^  ledsvaUtable  thsin  mi^t  b^ve  been 
expected  from  the  possessor  (rfso  ^mple  a  c^lledtion ;  and'oftbia 
tile  writer  was  soon  aware.  His  catalogue,  however,  becaftne  popu- 
lar, and  a  second  impression  appeared  in-  thfe  same  year  w^ith  thfe 
first.  In  169^1,  he  died, — but  he  had  lived  to  i'evise  and  augniefat  his 
book,  which  was  published  the  same  year  in  octaVo,  and  has  been 
the  foundation  of  every  thing  that  has  since  appeared  onf  the  sub^ 
ject,  under  whatever  title.  Langbaine's  work  was^  only  once  re^ 
printed;  but,  from  a  copy  Which  now  lies  before?  as  with  M  Si 
msertions  by  Peck,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  subsequent  re^ 
imblication  of  it,  was  meditatedby  thatlafe^Jyi^i^iis  compiler.      /  '* 

In  1749,  *  A  General  History  of  the  Stage,  froin  its  origin  in 
Greece,  down  to  the  present  time,'  was  published  by  one  Chet-* 
wood;  little  more  however  was  produced  und^ft'  this  Sounding  title,, 
than  a  few  fugitive  memorials  of  the  xietors  of  his  time,  with 
occasional  observations  on  the  dramatic  poets  and  their  works."" 
The  work  is  contemptible  in  every  respect>  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
Writers  for  the  stage  were  doortied  to  fatll  in  perpetuity  into  the  feeble 
hands  of  indexmakers  and  prompters.  Wte  pass  by  two  or  three  in- 
significant publications,  to  come  at  Shift's,  or,  as  it  is  more  cbm'* 
monly  called.  Gibber's  lives  of  the  poets,  I75S, — and  here  we  cannot 
but  express  our  surprise  at  the  silence  with  which  this  collection 
is  passed  over  by  Baker  and  Reed,  in  the  volunies  before  us.  It 
eould  not  arise  from  any  conviction  of  the  unworthin^s^  of  the 
publication;  for  notwithstanding  all  that  has  smbsec[uently  been 
contributed  to  diis  department  of  literattrfe^  it  may  yet  be  read 
with  pleasure-,  and  referred  to  with  advawhiffe.  In  an  account 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  work*  bcffore  us,  it  is  sdd  that  '  Mr. 
Baker  had  the  use  of  some  manuscripts' belonging  to  Mr."Coxeter, 
a  person' very  diligent  in  collecting  materials  for' the  lives  of 
the  English  poets;'— it  might  be  so,' — but  theverytifle-page  of 
Gibber's  volumes,  mentions  that '  the -M  S.  notes  of  the  late*  inge- 
nious Mr.  Coxeter*  had  been,  ten  years  before,  laid  under  contri- 
bution for  bis  service.  It  is  an  undissembled  truth,  to  which  Oold- 
smith  has  somewhere  borne  witness,  that,  about  this  period,  the 
consciences  of  our  literary  compilers  were  far  from  delicate :  what 
they  stole,  however,  they  failed  to  improve;  and  the  dramatic  wri- 
ters have,  of  all  others,  been  least  itidebted  to  their  biographers; 
for,  excepting  an  accidental  circum'stance  now  and  then  forcing  it- 
self upon  their  attention,  it  is  inconceivable  how  little  was  added 
for  nearly  a  century,  to  the  information  derived  from  Fuller,  Lang-. 
baine,  and  Wood.    . 

When  Isaac  Reed  tmdertook  to  revise  a  prior  edition  of  this' 
work,  he  brought  to  the  task  an  extent  of  bibliographical  knowledge, 
and  an*  ac<}uaintan(ie  with  editions   and  dates  not  possessed  by 
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former  histrionic  biographers;  and  this,  added  to  the  information 
acquired  in  revising  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  gave  his  volumes  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  those  of  his  predecessors.    Thirty  years  hav€ 
elapsed  since  Reed's  publication,  during  which  the  labour  bestowed 
pn  the  illustration  of  Shakspeare  in  particular,  and  on  the  earl; 
dramatic  poets  generally,  has  produced  more  materials  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  stage,  than  had  been  obtained  by  the  researches  of 
^  century  preceding.     We  cannot,  therefore,  but  think  it  extremely 
ill-judged,  to  reprint  the  jejune  and  vapid  '  Introduction'  prefixed 
to  the  former  editions  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica.     But  thus  it 
is ;  a  work  on  the  drama  is  called  for, — a  .former  book,  the  best 
perhaps  on  the  subject,  is  adopted  for  a  foundation, — some  hum- 
ble corrector  of  the  press  offers  his  services  as  editor, — the  pub- 
lishers know  nothing'  of  his  ability,  and  care  as  little; — but  the 
tradertaker,  *  nothing  doubting,'  hurries  through  his  job ;  the  volume* 
are  read^^^y '  the  winter  season,'  the  market  is  supplied,  and — litera- 
ture is  msgraced.    All  this  is  truly  pitiable,  and  impeaches  in  no 
slight  d^ree  the  character  of  a  set  of  men,  who  are  assuredly  not 
wanting  in  liberality;  though, — as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said 
to  one  of  their  fraternity, — 'they  certainly  betray  a  terrible  lack 
of  judgment.'    Thb  inconsiderate  employment  of  incompetent 
persons  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  and  the  more  strongly  to  be 
censured,  since  with  the  assistance  now  so  liberally  and  laudably 
aiForded  by  collectors,  a  work  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 
drama  might  be  written  worthy  of  the  subject.     Such  a  work  mus^ 
not,  we  fear,  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stephen  Jones;  who^ 
though  he  boasts  of  long  acquaintance  with  the  early  British  dra* 
matists,  appears  to  be  a  faithful  representative  of  the  spectator  in 
Bartholomew  Fair; — ^namely,  '  one  whose  judgment  shews  it  is 
constant,  and  hath  stood  still  these  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years/ 
We  have  adverted  to  the  favourable  circumstances  under  which 
the  present  volumes  were  undertaken;  the  reader  will  therefore 
learn,  not  without  astonishment,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
editipn  of  Shakspeare,  Mr  Jones  has  made  no  attempt  to  corr^t 
the  errors  and  omissions  of  his  predecessors,  by  examining  the  nu« 
merous  editions  of  dramatic  poets,  separate  lives,  and  other  pub- 
lications, from  which  authentic  and  valuable  information  might 
have  been  obtained.    The  list  of  plays  by  Hatberwaye,  Wentwortb, 
Smith,  and  others,  which  Mr.  Jones  has  taken  (without  acknow^ 
ledgm^nt)  from  Mflone's  History  of  die  Stage,  shews,  at  least,  that 
he  has  not  been  indifferent  to  this  gentleman's  labours;  but  if  he 
had  made  due  use  of  his  observations,  he  would  scarcely  have  re- 
peated the  iinauthorised  assertion,  that  '  duri^  the  joint  lives  of 
beatimont  and  Fletcher,  those  two  great  poets  wrote  nothing  sepa- 
aately,  excepting  onelittle  piece  bj  each,  wjiicb  seemed  of  too  tri- 
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vial  a  nature,  for  either  to  require  assistance  in/  It  provokes  t 
Bmile,  to  learn  that  the  *  little  trivial  piece'  in  which  Fletcher  de- 
clined the  assistance  of  his  colleague,  was  ibe  beautiful  tnaaqu* 
of  the  Faithful  Shepherd^s.  It  can  answer  no  possible  purpost 
thus  to  repeat  from  volume  to  volume^  traditionary  errors  which 
^hnve  been  exploded  for  the  most  satisfactory  reasons.  Sir  Aston 
Cockaiue,  the  fast  friend  of  Fletcher,  expressly  declared  that  Beau- 
mont shared  but  in  the  conipositiou  of  a  few  plays, 

* t!ie  main 

Btjjiig  the  issue  of  *jweet  Fletchers  brain;' 
and  Langbaine,  who  was  surely  a  safer  guide  on  this  point  than 
David  Erskine  Baker,  asserted  that  '  Fletcher  compow^d  severs! 
dramatic  pieces  w  hich  were  w  ell  worthy  the  hand  of  so  great  i 
piaster/  An  authority  in  this  case,  infenor  neither  to  Cockaine 
nor  Latigbaine,^ — the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  confirm* 
the  declaration  of  both ;  and  jet,  in  utter  contempt  of  these  eviden* 
ces,  Mr.  Jones  tells  us  that  '  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  wrote  nothing 
separately/ — just  na  Baker  and  Reed  had  told  us  before  him. 

V,  1 — 82-  'Tliomas  Campion  was  a  physician  in  th«  reigti  of 
James  the  first,  and  v^'m  author  of 

1.  A  Mascjue  presented  at  Whitehall,  &c. 

2.  Entertaninient  given  by  Lord  Knowles,  &c, 

3.  A  Masque,  presented  at  Whitehallj  8tc. — ' 

This  is  pejfectly  true, — and  hence  we  look  for  some  account  of 
Thomas  Campion :^but  we  are  left  to  seek  it,  where  Mr>  Jone| 
himself  might  have  found  it,  in  Wood's  Fasti,  or  in  Sir  John  Hai\'* 
kins's  History  of  Mupic,  VoL  IK,  p.  316,  and  IV-  p.  24.  In  the 
latter  of  these  references,  the  editor  would  have  learned  that  the 
various  merits  of  Campion, — as  a  lyric,  ^  well  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
as  a  critic  and  a  musiciauj— were  such  as  entitled  him  to  particular 
Attention.. 

V.  1 — 113,  With  similar  indifference,  Mr.  Jones  dismisses  Harry 
Chettle,  who,  according  to  the  compiler's  own  acknowledgment 
wrote  and  shared  in  the  composition  of  twenty-five  dramas*  It  ii 
CO  excuse  for  the  omission  that  his  predecessors  were  equally  nep- 
ligent,  for  Chettle's  labours  were  not  known  to  be  so  ex.tensive,  tdl 
the  discovery  of  Henslowe's  M  S  S.  nor  were  the  means  for  illus- 
trating his  life,  until  lately,  attainable. 

V,  t — 181.  By  mingling  the  information  obiained  from  Malone'i 
History  of  the  Stage,  with  the  account  of  Decker  as  given  by 
Baker  and  Reed,  the  present  compiler  has  made  the  article  on 
tliis  va  uable  poet,  a  jumble  of  absurdity.  After  stupidly  attribu- 
ting the  foundation  of  Decker's  fame  to  the  success  of  the  Satiro* 
mastix,  mhkkf  he  says,  was  one  of  his  Jirst  pieces,  he  proceeda  to 
pv§  ui  the  titles  of  at  least  seveaofhis  platfSf  all  anterior  to  that 
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9atire.  Here,  too,  we  observe  tiot  a  little  of  that  original  pleasan- 
try about  Jbnson's  /jealousy,'  and  so  forth,  of  which  Mn  Jones 
had  already  exhibited  a  specimen^  in  his  life  of  Chapman. 

V,  1 — 251.  The  article  on  Ford  forms  a  perfect  epitome  of  the 
general  manner  in  which  this  work  has  been  compiled.  The  date 
of  this  poet's  birth  was  unknown  to  the  former  editors;  Mr.  Maloue 
discovered  it,  and  Mr.  Jones  indulges  us  with  it,  without  one  word 
as  to  his  authority.  We  are  now  turned  over  to  his  predecessor, 
who  tells  us  that  *  Ford  wrote  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles 
the  First ;'  and  1629  is  given  as  the  date  of  his  earliest  play.  It  is 
then  said  that,  '  he  wrote  eleven  dramatic  pieces,  all  on  his  own 
foundation/ — which  is  ut  best  incorrect ;— and  that, '  according  to 
the  custbm  of  his  time,'  (a  custom  which  it  would  be  vain  to  seek,) 
'his  naipe  h  not  prefixed  lo  any  of  his  plays,' — though  all  the 
plays  published  during  his  I  ife-liiue  have  dedications  signed  John 
rord.  Then  follows  a  list  of  Ford's  dramas,  a  mere  copy  of  his 
predecessor's,  and  like  his^  imperfect.  But  a  sovereign  panacea 
for  all  these  ilia  is  conveyed  in  the  information  contained  in  an  ap- 
pendix, thqt  '  the  dramatic  works  of  John  Ford  have  been  collected 
and  published  in  aji  elegant  form,  by  Henry  Weber,  Esq.* — and 
so  they  have. 

V.  1 — 268.  The  passion  which  exists  for  raking  up  die  *  trash  of 
ancient  days,'  has'  contributed  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  rotiian- 
tic  George  Gascoigne: — his  life  has  been  written,  bis  portrait 
engraved,  and  his  works  re-printed;  and  Mr.  Jones  might  have 
benefited  by  the  industry  of  others,  if  he  were  too  supine  to  search 
for  information  hiniself.  But  no!  Mr.  Jones  contents  himself 
with  transcribing  his  predecessor's  narrative,  compiled  for  the  most 

f)art  from  Antony  Wood,  which  happens  to  be  false  almost  to  the 
^etter.  That '  Gasqoigne  was  born  at  WalthamstOw  in  the  forest,' 
IS  at  best  very  doubtful,— that  '  he  was  educated  at  Oxford,'  is 
contradicted  by  himself  ;^certa inly,  ^  he  was  for  some  lime  iu  va- 
rious cities  iu  Holland/  but  it  was  only  in  a  military  capacity  :■ — 
and  tii^t  '  he  went  to  France,  where  he  happened  to  meet  witli  a 
Scottish  lady,  whom  lie  fell  in  love  with  and  afterwards  married/ 
h  a  ludicrous  mistake  of  honest  Antony's,  arising  from  a  hasty  in- 
spection of  Gascoigne's  works  ;^ — while  the  '  belief  that  he  died  at 
Walthainstow'  is  contradicted  by  the  recovery  of  George  Whet- 
stonei'  *  remembrance  of  the  vveII*eiiiployed  life  and  godly  end  of 
Qeorge  Ga!^coigne,  Esq,  who  deceased  at  Stamfordj,  in  Liricoln* 
shirej  the  7th  October,  1 377  -'  "WTiile  on  this  subject^  we  may  just 
observe,  that  the  curious  tract  by  Whetstones/here  referred  to, 
shews  the  ^  Book  of  Venerie  or  Hunting/  appended  to  Turberville's 
Falconrie,  J575>  to  he  the  wort  of  George  Gascoigne, 

Iu  the  wish,  which  we  have  more  than  once  expressed^  that  Mr, 
"     '  *  *'  "  Jones 
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Jones  had  looked  into  the  later  collections  of  dramatic  poetry^  W9 
have  perhaps  counted  more  upon  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  search,  than  on  the  inconveniences  which  might  be  sustained 
by  such  a  process.  Thus  Mr,  Jones,  had  he  dipped  into  the  life  of 
Massiuger  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  that  poet's  works,  would 
have  fpund  that  the .  name  of  the  poet's  father  was  Arthur^  not 
Phillip, — but  then  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  inquire  farther ; 
and  this  correction  would  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  two 
columns  of  profitable  disquisition,  as  to  the  time  of  Massinger's 
death,  which  now  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  consequently 
to  the  requisite  number  of  sheets.  There  is  we  know,  a  timfe  for 
all  things, — a  time  to  withhold  and  a  time  to  communicate, — and 
when  the  transcript  of  Reed's  pages,  which  assign  his  death  to  three 
widely  different  periods,  was  completed,  the  present  editor  (in  ai? 
appendix)  informs  us  from  the  parish  register, — after  personal  in- 
spection, no  doubt,  for  he  quotes  no  authority, — that  *  the  entry  of 
Massinger's  burial  ip  Saint  Saviour's,  Southwark,  is  as  follows; 
March  the  20M,  1.639 — 40,  buried  Philip  Massinger,  a  stranger. 
Meaning,  we  suppose,'  he  adds,  *  not  a  parishioner.'  Had  Mr.  Jones 
forgotten  that  he  had,  in  the  same  volume,  told  us  that  Massinger 
died  at  his  own  house,  near  the  play-house,  on  the  bank-side, 
Southwark  ? 

We  do  not  purpose  pursuing  our  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the 
biographical  portion  of  these  volumes,  but  we  cannot  end  it  without 
remarking  that  even  the  last  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which  appears 
to  have  supplied  the  editor  with  almost  all  the  information  not  pri-» 
vately  communicated,  was  examined  with  the  roost  culpable  indif- 
ferencef :  thus,  the  birth  of  tKe  great  bard  is  erroneously  dated ;  and 
when  Mr.  Jones  is  about  to  give  a  catalogue  of  his  plays,  he  says, 
*  the  arrangement  of  them  is  adopted  from  that  of  Mr.  Malone, 
the  accuracy  of  which  not  having  been  disputed,  we  presume  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  learned.'  It  has  received  the  sanction 
6f  Mr.  Stephen  Jones ; — *  that's  something  yet  !'^— and  more  than 
could  be  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  a  critic  who  had  already  cele* 
brated  the  contents  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  octavos. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  biographical  part  of  these 
volumes,  in  which  we  have  found  much  to  condemn  and  nothing  to 
approve,  to  that  portion  which  is  devoted  to  the  catalogue  of  plays; 
and  here,  as  Mr.  Jones  lias  bestowed  some  pains,  he  has  effected 
some  improvement :  the  titles  of  many  dranias  are  revived,  dates 
are  added,  and  sometimes  desirable  information  is  given.  Yet  even 
here,  where  nothing-but  plodding  was  required,  Mr.  Jones's  la- 
bours are  far  from  being  perfect ;  and  while  many  titles  are  either 
omitted  or  rejected,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  why  others  have  ob- 

u  4  tained 
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tained  admission.  Italian^  French,  and  American  plays  in  abun- 
dance have  found  their  way  into  this  account  of  the  British  stage. 

We  have  discovered  no  such  proofs  of  Mr.  Jones's  judgment  as 
would  lead  us  to  expect  him  to  exclude  what  had  been^  however 
improperly,  admitted  by  his  predecessors;  we  were  therefore  pre- 
pared to  find '  Chichevache  and  Bycorne* ;  but,  indeed,  this  old  satire 
has  an  equal  claim  to  a  place  in  a  dramatic  catalogue  with  lyric  odes ; 
and  we  think  that  Mr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Shone  must  feel  unexpected 
pleasure  at  finding  themselves  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  dramatic 
authors  for  writing  notes  upon  Comus  and  the  Jew  of  Malta. 
For  the  reasons  just  suggested,  we  looked  to  find  the  monotonous 
tragedy  of  Andromana  attributed  to  Shirley,  to  whose  acknowledged 
productions  it  bears  not  the  slighest  resemblance ;  but,  we  must 
confess,  we  did  not  expect  to  see  *  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy'  ascribed 
to  that  poet  on  the  respectable  authority  of  Doctor  Farmer,  and 
that  *  without  a  doubt'  on  his  part.  That  reverend  commentator 
generally  knew  what  he  was  saying:  and  if  heliad  attribnted  this 
drama  to  Shirley,  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  diat  it  would 
be  after  mature  consideration ;  but  we  are  sure  this  is  an  error : 
farther,  we  believe  the  error  to  be  Mr.  Jones's,  who  has  confounded 
the  opinion  of  Farmer,  relative  to  '  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy,*  with 
that  on  the  *  Double  Falsehood/  ivhich  he  concluded  was  Shirley's ; 
and  the  internal  evidence  of  that  play  strongly  confirms  his  decision. 
Shirley  was  but  fourteen  years  old  when  *  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy* 
was  printed  !  We  should,  perhaps,  sympathise  with  Mr.  Joues  m 
the  mdignation  which  he  more  than  once  expresses  at  the  uncouth 
orthography  of  Mr.  Henslowe's  MS.  were  it  not  for  the  happiness 
of  illustratiou  which  it  has  enabled  him  to  exhibit.  Thus,  in  tfiat 
curipus  record,  under  the  date  of  March,  15dlf  he  finds  an  entry  of 

*  four  representations  in  one/  which,  he  says,  *  it  is  clear  was  a  ju^ 
veoile  work  of  Fletdier^s ;'  represented  when  that  poet  was  only 
fifteen  years  of  age !  Antony  and  Vallia,  in  the  same  register  ( 1 595% 
is  with  equal  probability  supposed  to  be  the  Antonio  and  Mellida 
of  Mar.ston,  produced  seven  years  afterwards. 

The  scnipulous  fidelity  with  which  Mr,  Jones  preserves  former 
errors,  taught  us  confidently  to  look  for  a  revival  of  the  opinions 
respectuig  Ben  Jonspn's  enw,  jealousy,  and  such  like  amiable 
qualities ;  accordingly,  in  various  parts  of  these  volumes,  *  a  deal 
of  ^kimble  skamble  stuff'  to  this  effect  is  scattered  up  and  down; 
tlie  great  collection  of  those  heresies  bein^  properly  reserved  for 

*  The  Lover's  Melancholy.*  We  Mere  inclined  to  pass  over  this 
article,  which  has  now  lost  something  of  its  novelty;  but,  willing 
to  use  all  due  diligence  in  the*way  of  *  our  vocation/  we  tiuned  to 
th«  subject,  and  have  reason  to  felicitate  ourselves  upon  the  disco- 
very 
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very  to  which  the  exatiiination  led.  In  the  acconnt  of  the  Lover'i 
Melancholy^  to  be  sure,  there  is  nothhig  but  what  has  been  an  hun- 
dred times  repeated  aud  refuted;  but,  on  '  the  Ladies  Tryal/  Mr. 
Jones,  a  very  unusual  matter  with  him^  vi'ntures  a  remark^  vvhidv 
is  iiotfouudin  the  pages  of  his  precursor, 

'  The  Ladies  Trial,  ti-agic  comedy,  by  John  Ford,  Acted  at  Drurf 
Lane,  4to,  1639,  The  st:ene  lies  in  Genoa,  and  the  prologue  is  s ab- 
ac n  bed  by  Mr.  Bird  ;  but  whether  it  was  written  or  only  spoken  by 
him,  in  not  absolutely  apparent.  Ben  Jonsoft^  a  hitter  enani/  of  Ford'^^ 
C  O  viper  vile  H  charges  the  latter  with  having  stolen  a  character  in. 
this  play  from  him  : 

'  Playwright  (i,  e.  Ford)  by  chance,  hearing  ionic  foi^s  I  had  tcrit^ 

Cry^d  to  my  face,  they  were  th'  elixir  of  wit. 

And  1  must  now  believe  him;  for  to-day 

Five  of  my  jests,  then  stolen,  pass'd  him  a  play/ 

And  so,  the  play  which  five  of  Bens  je^ta  secured  from  damiM- 
tion,  was  the  Lady's  Trial,  The  Lady's  Trial  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Cockpit  Theatre  in  May,  1 638,  on  tlie  ad  of 
which  month  it  was  licensed  by  tlie  master  of  the  revels  :  the  epi- 
gram ou  '  Playwright'  wes  printed  in  Junsou's  works,  published  in 
Ifi  1(),  imd  was  probably  written  some y en rs earlier :  all  this  Mn  Jones 
might  have  found,  and  all  this  Mr.  Jones  did  find  in  Reed's  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  which  he  has  quoted  in  his  article  on  the  Lover's 
Melancholy.  But  where  he  discovered  the  charge  he  must  have 
discerned  its  refutation ;— all  die  falsehood  and  nonsense,  tlierefore, 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  respecting  Joason  and 
Ford,  lie  would  have  erased  from  his  pages  if  he  were  not  as  defi- 
cient in  <;andour  as  he  is  iu  industry  and  kno^^  ledge. 

Why  tlie  acknowledgment  of  all  pniited  assistance  is  suppressed^ 
and  why  tlie  editor  has  thought  tit  silently  to  apply  to  his  own  use, 
what  he  might  openly,  and  without  discredit,  have  borrowed  from 
others,  he  can  best  explain ;  but  the  confession  of  aid,  from  what- 
ever quarter  derived,  has  always  been  held  tlie  right  in  perpetuity 
ofhterature;  and  this  chum  is  not  to  beulienated  in  compliment  to 
tlie  editor  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica.  Mr-  Malcme  and  Mr- 
Chalmers  would  most  probably  have  felt  no  disiuclination  to  ait'ord 
Mr.  Jones  the  assistance  of  which  he  stood  in  such  evident  need; 
but  in  return  they  might  reasouubly  deumnil  some  acknowledgment 
of  tlieir  liberality.  We  fear,  however,  the  cause  of  this  silence 
must  be  sought  in  the  desire  of  the  editor  to  exalt  his  o^vn  industry, 
at  the  expense  of  more  learned  and  industrious  authors ;  aud  the  faU 
lowing  passage  in  his  advertisement  tends  iu  no  small  degree  to  con- 
firm our  suspicions.  '  The  editor,'  it  says,  '  brought  to  this  labori- 
ous imdertakinj^  (over  which,  from  its  executiou^,  we  should  think 
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his  coffee  couM  not  have  cooled)  the,  result  of  thirty  years'  acqtiain- 
tiance  with  the  early  British  dramatists/ 

The  titles  of  some  old  plays,  and  the  dates  of  others,  supplied 
by  sale  catalogues,  and  the  communications  of  persons  better  in- 
structed in  these  matters  than  the  editor,  comprehend  the  improve- 
ments made  in  *  the  portion  of  the  work  which  had  been  before 
printed,'  while  the  minuteness  with  which  Mr.  Cobb's  farces  and 
Mr.  Cross's  pantomimes  are  detailed,  'in  that  part  which  may 
more  legitimately  claim  to  be  considered  as  new/  is  such  as  to  re- 
press any  doubt  that  might  arise  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Jones's 
catalogue,  or  the  authenticity  of  tis  memoirs. 

We  bfeve  only  to  add,  that  the  indifference  with  which  Mr. 
Jones  passes  over  the  names  of  many  of  our  oldest  and  best  dra- 
matic writers,  forms  a  3ingular  contrast  with  the  attention  paid  to 
the  ornaments  of*  the  priQsenc*  stage,  Pillon  and  Morton,  and  Rey- 
nolds, and  Cherry,  and  we  know  not  who :  their  talents  and  virtues 
are  the  theme  of  many  a  delightful  page,  and  the  meanest  of  their 
labours  is  followed  with  the  most  respectful  notice.  A  living  writer 
for  the  thesftre,  seems,  in  Mr.  Jones's  estimation  to  be  a  kind  of  sa- 
cro-sanct  creature  that,  like  Sejanus,  '  requires  our  salutations 
twelve-score  oflF.'  Sir  Pertinax,  of  ^ooing  memory,  was  an  oak,  a 
granite  column  to  this  writer,  who  never  appears  to  have  stood  up- 
right, we  will  not  say  in  the  presence  of  a  manager,  but,  of  any  one 
who  had  interest  enough  to  bring  a  play  on  the  stage.  One,  and 
only  one  exception  has  occurred  to  us,  and  this  we  could  well  have 
spared.  Mr.  Skeflington,  the  admired  author  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty,  is  a  gentleman  of  humble  pretensions  and  unobtrusive 
manners,  yet  Mr.  Jones  has  unaccountably  selected  him  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  wit,  and  made  his  social  and  literary  talents  the  subject 
of  a  most  bitter  and  revolting  irony.  A  proceeding  so  contrary  to 
his  usual  practice,  almost  justifies  us  in  doubting  whether  the  arti- 
cle in  question  was  really  written  by  him,  or  the  malicious  purport 
of  it  seen. — His  predecessor  seems  to  have  been  made  the  dupe  of 
a  similar  imposition  in  an  '  eloge,'  at  once  insidious  and  hyperbo- 
lical, on  the  simple  and  simpering  Mr.  Aaron  Hill.  But  it  is  more 
than  time  to  give  Mr.  Jones  his  dismission,  and  we  care  not  if  it 
be  a  final  one  in  this  department  of  literature,  for  which  we  regret 
to  say,  he  appears  to  have  neither  taste  nor  talents.  We  add  the 
solemn  decision  of  a  great  casuist : 

*  Publica,1e!v  horainum,  naturaque  continet  hoc  fas, 
Ut  teoeat  vetitos  inscitia  debilis  actus.' 
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Art.  IV. — Sermons  on  various  Subjects^  Doctrinal  and  P radical, 
preached  before  the  University  ^'  Oxford.     By  John  Evejeigh, 
D.  p.  Provost  of  Oriel  College  and  Prebendary  of  Rochester. 
*  8vo.  pp.441.     Oxford;  Cooke  and  Parker. 

THE  sermons  usually  published  may  be  divided  into  tw6  Itinds: 
those  which  ire  intended,  for  the  use  of  ordii?ary  readers, 
which  treat  of  practical  duties  and  explain  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion in  a  clear  and  fiamiliar  m^inner;  and  thode  which  arie 
suited  to  pcrsoBfs  of -stronger  digestion^  containing  learned  disqui- 
sitions, and  discussing  abstruser  points  of  theology.  The>voluni€i 
before  us  comes,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  latter  descViption.' 
Discourses  to  aii  Academical  audience  ought  undoubt^ly  to  be'of 
a  more  learned  and  recondite  class  than  those  which  are  addressed 
to  ordinary  congregations.  They  shbuld  be  mostly  of  the  argu- 
mentative cast ;  rather  adaf^ted  to  inform  the  understandings  at^'d 
exercise  the  reasoning  fafcu'lties  of  the  hearets,  than  to  awaken  the 
affections  or  work  Upon  the  passions.  They  will  thus  fix  the  at-^ 
tention  of  the  moiSe'le^rned  pbrtioh  of  the  £iudience,  dupply  matter 
of  improvemei^  and  refleciifon  fctr  the  students  in  theology,  and 
preserve  for  an  university  pulpit  that  superior  character  by  which 
It  ought  always  to  Me  marked. 

'  The  discoursed  of  Dr.  Eveleigh  form  no  unfavourable  specimen 
of  sermons  adapted  to  such  an  audience.  There  is  no  particular 
novelty  in  the  topics  which  he  selects :  indeed,  novelty,  lu  Uie  pro-) 
per  sense  of  the  word,  is  out  of  the  question :  ,but  he  treats  them 
with  a  degree  of  height  and  solidity,  which  shews  that  what  he 
writes  is  the  fruit  of  deep  reflection,  a.nd  which  arrests  the  atten- 
tion of  th^  considering  reader.  '^There  is  a  character  of  sound 
reasoning,  a  manner  of  sober  discussion,  which  never  quits  the'' 
author.  He  has  evidently  paid  considerable  attention  to  his  pro- 
fessional studies,  and  his  learning  appears  to  be  accompanied 
with  much  well-judging  good  sense.  One  of  his  recommenda- 
tions is  the  total  absence  of  all  ostentatious  display  of  erudition. 
The  reader  must  not  come  to  these  sermons  with  the  expectation 
of  having  his  passions  worked  upon  or  liis  imagination  enlivened : 
be  will  find  no  attempts  at  splendid  oratory  or  brilliant  imagery ;. 
and  he  will  be  visited  by  no  false  glare  of  ornament :  but  if  he 
opens  them  with  the  wish  to  find  solid  argumentative  matter  pre^ 
sented  in  a  proper  form  to  his  understanding,  he  will,  we  venture 
to  affirm,  meet  with  no  disappointment.  The  language  is  plain 
and  unaffected ;  there  is,  however,  one  defect  of  which  we  must' 
forewarn  the  reader,  for  it  will  visit  him  in  almost  every  part.    Dr. 
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Eveleigh's  style,  though  sufficiently  clear  and  perspicuous,  is  defi- 
cient in  spirit  and  animation :  and  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  flat* 
hess  in  his  mode  of  expressing  himself,  in  consequence  of  which 
less  advantage  is  given  to  his  matter  than  it  really  deserves.  ^ 

The  sermons  are  eighteen  in  number,  on  subjects  of  a  mixed  na- 
ture, doctrinal  and  practical.  We  were  particularly  pleased  with 
the  third  sermon,  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which 
we  met  with  some  observations  which  were  new  to  us.  The  au- 
thor's general  idea  is  to  furnish  an  indirect  aiod  accessory  proof  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  man- 
ner:— -We  have  the  authority  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  for 
the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament;  for  *  all  Scripture' 
of  the  Old  Testament  *  was  ^iven  by  inspiration  of  God.'  jNow 
the  general  proofs  of  the  inspiration  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the 
New  Testament  are  the  same  in  kind,  and  ^e  general  objections 
to  it  are,  in  both  cases,  precisely  similar.  But  we  have  divine 
authority  for  affirming  that  the  proofs  are  valid  and  the  ol(jections 
nugatory,  as  to  the  Old  Testament ;  we  may  therefore  infer,  with 
probability,  that,  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  the  proofs 
are  equally  good,  and  the  objections  unworthy  of  regard. 

>  ^  I  am -well  aware/  (he  says,  p.  51,) '  that  to  endeavour  thus  to  prove 
the  inspiration  of  tlie  New  Testament  from  that  of  the  Old,  is  to  reverse 
the  ordinary  method  of  proof  on  this  subject.  But,  however  unusual 
or  new  the  present  attempt  may  be  deemed,  it  will  not  be  without  its 
use,  if  it  tend  to  satisfy' our  minds  with  regard  to  the  divine  origin  in 
general  of  all  those  writings  which  are  classed  by  our  church  among 
the  Holy  Scriptun;^/ 

In  shewing  that  the  general  proofs  of  both  Testaments  are  the 
same,  he  says — 

'  The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  we  may  observe  m  general^  are 
evidently  parts  of  the  same  great  plan,  and  designed  to  form  one  all- 
gracious  and  stupendous  whole.  The  same  authority  therefore,  and 
protection  from  error,  which  were  necessary  to  the  one  must  also  have 
been  necessary  to  the  other.  If  divine  inspiration  were  necessary  to 
assure  men  of  their  origin,  &I1,  corruption,  and  destined,  redemption; 
the  same  must  have  been  as  necessary  also  to  assure  them  of  the  com* 
pletion  of  this  redemption,  and  of  the  means  by  which  their  corruption 
may  be  done  away,  their  restoration  to  divine  favour  secured,  and  their 
present  state  made  to  terminate  in  eternal  happiness. 

\  Various  also  and  prominent  are  the  /Mrrftctrior' resemblances,  which 
appear  to  result  frofti  an  equally  divine  origin  in  both  these  sacred  vo- 
lumes. 

*  If  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  speaking  in  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah, introduce  their  declarations  with  these  commanding  words,  **  Thus 
saith  Jehovah;"  *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel;'* 
those  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  less  remarkable  for  deriving,  at 
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*  '*  Ambassadors  for  Christ,"  their  commissioh  from  this  their  divine 
roasteri  who  also  is  f  **  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore."  Throughr 
f>ut  the  Gospels  they  make  him  the  principal  and  almost  the  sole 
speaker.  And  besides,  they  make  him  in  those  Gospels  expressly  pro-^ 
mise  assistance  througb  the  Holy  Spirit  to  his  Apostles,  (without  ex- 
chiding  others  from'  the  same  assistance,)  ''  which  should  teach  them 
all  thinp^  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance  whatsoever  he  had 
'  «aid:unto  them;''  and,  consequently,  which  should  secure  from  error 
all  the  important  parts,  at  least,  of  their  writings/ — pp.  51,  52* 

He  iheii  proceeds  to  shew  that  the  general  objections  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  both  are  the  same  in  kind^  and  of  equal  apparent  weight. 

'  Few  are  the  objections  also  to  which  the  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament  is  exposed,  which  may  not  with  as  great  force  be  urged 
against  that  of  the  Old:  and  this  observation  is  equally  just,  whether 
the  objections  be  urged  against  the  inspiration  in  general^  or  against 
that  oi  particular  parts,  of  the  New  Testament. 

*  Among  the  objections  against  the  divine  inspiration  in  general  of 
the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  J  insisted,  that  the  writers  never  de- 
clare that  they  are  thus  inspired,  and  that  no  promise  of  divine  assist- 
ance is  ^en  to  any  amohg  them,  except  to  the  Apostles. 

*  But,  allowing  this  to  be  true,  we  may  reply,  that  nothing  is  admit- 
ted in  this  case  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament^  which  is  not  equally 
true  also  with  regard  to  parts  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  No  declara- 
tion or  promise  of  the  kind,  here:Supposed  to  be  necessary,  is  made  with 
regard  to  certain  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  yet  we  not  only 
learn  from  our  blessed  §  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  that  the  writings  of 
Moses  and  of  the  Prophets,  who  assure  us  that  they  spake  from  God, 
were  given  by  divine  inspiration ;  but  also  we  learn  from  the  same  ||  au- 
thority, that  the  other  parts  also  of  the  Old  Testament,  concerning 
which  no  such  assurance  is  afforded  by  the  writers  themselves,  were  not-, 
withstanding  given  by  the  same  divine  inspiration.' 

*  In  like  manner,  if,  to  abate  of  our  confidence  in  the  general  inspi- 
ration of  the  New  Testament,  it  should  be  ui^ed,  that  it  is  uncertain 
when  the  books  of  it  were  so  collected  as  to  excltide  all  spurious  and 
apocryphal  writings  from  their  number ;  that  it  is  uncertain  when  the 
Canon  of  these  Scriptures  was  settled,  whether  at  the  Council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  or  at  some  preceding  or  even  subseqnent  period  ^— the  same  un- 
certainty, we  have  above  intimated,  attends  also  the  settlement  of  that 
of  the  Old  Testament.  And  as  this  uncertainty  did  not  in  the  least 
preclude  the  unqualified  approbation,  given  by  our  blessed  Saviour  and 
his  Apostles  to  the  law,  the  propheticfu  books,  and  the  Psalms,  so  nei- 
tiier  ought  it  to  diminish  our  confidence  in  the  infiillibility  of  all  the  re- 
ceived writings  of  the  Christian  Covenant.' — pp»  6\  to  63. 

-  ■     ' 

*  •  t  Cor.  T.  80.  t  •  Rom.  ix.  5. 

X  '  TliMpbicction  it  eoimdered  and  uifwered  by  MicbacKi  in  the  fini  #£tion  of  hli 
iDtroduOory  IccCuret,  p.  8.    It  U  however  agiuQ  urged  in  Oedde»'s  prefiue  to  voL  ji. 
f 'itrLukotfa.17.    Mitt.v.l9.         g  •  St.  Mark  xril.  3C    Htb.iiL7^d. 
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The  twelfth  sermon  is  on  «  very  useful  subj^t,  to  an  academic^ 
audience  especially^  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  After  describing 
the  character  which  many  parts  of  them  must  ever  bear  as  speci- 
mens of  iSne  writing,  he,  says — 

^  This  character  of  the  writings  which  constitute  the  Books  of  Reve- 
lation, depends  not  upon  the  judgment  of  any  one  critic,  much  less 
upon  a  conjecture,  however  probable,  > concerning  his  judgment.  Even 
an  ordinary  and  qursory  reader  cannot  but  be  delighted  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  both  of  the  sentiment  and  expression.  But  the 
man  of  letters,  who  studies  with  attention  the  holy  Scriptures,  must 
find  in  their  composition  all  those  excellencies  which  are  required 
either  to  please  or  tQ  astonish  the  mind; — in  the  narrative,  clearness 
and  consistency,  an  assemblage  of  circumstances  interestingly  descrip* 
tive  of  ancient  manners,  and  not  connected  by  art  but  by  inherent  pro- 
bability, not  embellished  by  fiction  but  recommended  by  unerring 
truth ;— in  the  poetical  parts,  new  and  beautiful  thoughts,  drawn  im- 
mediately from  nature,  and  enlivened  by  bold  and  sublime  metaphors, 
and  these  too  not  rarely  dispersed,  but,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  a 
pure  and  unaffected  style,  crowded  in  almost  every  line. 

*  Indeed  if  the  *  observation,  so  universally  approved  in  criticism,  be 
well  founded,  that  impressive  and  animated  writings  are  the  result  of  lofty 
and  grand  conceptions;  where  can  we  so .  reasonably  expect  to  meet 
with  such  writings,  as  in  those  parts  of  Scripture,  which  abound  in  de- 
scriptions of  the  all-perfect  God?  .Since  the  subject  is  the  greatest 
¥^hich  can  possibly  enter  into  the  conceptions  of  man;  and  though  we 
exert  on  it  the  utmost  of  our  strength  and  ability,  yet,  agreeably  to  an 
admirable  t  observation  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  ."  we  can  never  go  far 
enough."'— pp.  281,  282.  ..•.., 

On  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  these  studies^  compared  witb 
all  otber,  he  thus  expresses  himself — 

'  When  the  pleasure  of  novelty  ceases,  the  heat  of  ambition  abates, 
and  reason  begins  coolly  to  operate, .  we  are  soon  convinced  in  the  pro- 
gress of  all  sublunary  pursuits,  how  inconsiderable  an  advancement  we 
have  made  towards  real  happiness,  and  how  useless  it  is  to  enlarge  our 
views  without  making  them  terminate  in  some  agreeable  object* 

'  What  but  this  has  stimulated  the  greatest  men  and  best  philosophers 
in  all  ages,  after  they  have  arrived  at  the  summit  of  human  famci  to  seek 
for  private  happiness  from  religious  studies?  What  could  have  induced 
so  many  of  our  late  philosophers  to  turn  aside  from  other  subjects,  by 
which  they  had  acquired  so  much  credit,  to  an  investigation  of  revealed 
truths,  less  .calculated  to  excite  admiration^  were  it  not  that  such  stu- 
dies were  more  conducive  to  permanent  satisfaction?  And,  indeed, 
what  but  that  continued  and  elevated  satisiaction4>f  mind,  which  is -de- 
rived by  the  learned  Christian  from  his  illustrations  and  vindications  of 
jiivine  truth,  made  them  value  themselves,  not  less  on  the  assistance 

*■       —'I  ■  '       I  ■'»■■■■■>■■'■   I        ■    I    ii|.  II      ■■»<!'  m i  ,.i.i,    ■■  ,  w  , 

•  •  See  Lon^9>  lect  iz.  t  •  Bcblos.  riHl  30.        *  *  '     • 
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whiqh  they  were  supposed  to  hlive  givea  to  the  cause  of  rev«lded  reli* 
gion,  t(ian  oil  that  whole  di^play-s-of ^  elegance,  with  which  thisy  had 
reilmsd  our  languafo-r^ff  accuracy^  with  which  they  had  unfolded  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind — of  %  clearness,  with  which  they  had  exhi« 
bited  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature — or  of  §  certainty,  with  which 
they  had  demonstrated  its. most  abstruse  and  hidden  laws?* — pp.  284>, 
285. 

But  we  must  abstam  from  any  farther  extracts ;  and  perhaps  have 
now  done  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  these  dis- 
courses, and  to  enable  him  to  judge  that,  our  character  of  them  is 
sufficiently  correct. 


Art.  V.  Foyages  and  Travels  in  the  Years  1809, 1810,  and  181 1 ; 
containing  Statistical,  Commercial^  and  Miscellaneous  Observa^ 
tions  on  Gibrallary  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  Serigo  and  Turkey. 
By  John  Gait.  4to.  pp.  435.  London;  Cadell  and  Davies. 
1812.  ^ 

npHERE  isjio  species  of  writing  on  jwhich  we  feel  lesa.  disposed 
-^  to  exercise  any  severity  of  criticia^ .  than  books  of  foreign 
travel.  Information  is  generally  derivable  from  the  worst  of  them^ 
and,  where  that  fails,  the  want  of  it  is  not  unfrequ^ntly  made  up  iq 
amusement.  For  this  ^e  are  so  grateful,  that  we  are  ua^iUing  to 
put  a  check  upon  the  scribbling  mania  of  travellers;  and  we  are 
the  more  inclined  to  be  lenient  bepause  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  dread  of  critical  {exposure  has  preveated  the  publication 
of  the  journals  of.son^e  of  our  countrymen,  which  would  havo 
l^een  a  real  acqiiisition  to  literature. 

It  was  therefqre,  with  any  other  idea  than  that  of  iSnding  fault, 
that  w^  opened  the  volume  before  us ;  and  if  we  find  ourselves  cobv* 
pelled  to  use  the  language  of  censure,  it  is  because  we  have  seldom 
met  with  a  work  of  the  kind  which  it  was  less  possible  to  com* 
mend.  The  trifling  error  of  Serigo  for  Cerigo,  m  the  title-page, 
indeed,  led  us  to  imagine  that  we  had  to  do  with  no  great  clerk ; 
l^ut  we  thought  that  this  defect,  even  in  a  voyage  through  Sicily 
and  Greece,  might  have  been  abundantly  compensated  by  a  plain 
account  of  the  actual  state  of  things  from  a  plain  man  ;  one  who, 
spelling  the  names  of  places  just  as  he  heard,  thefn,  might  pos** 
aibly  describe  the  places  themselves  just  as  he  saw  them. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  preface  strengthened  our  hopes. 

*  This  work'  (Mr.  Gait  says)   '  is  part  of  a  design  wbicj^  I  had* 

♦  •  AddifOife  t  « Locke*  t'  Boyle.  $  *  Neirt9P. 
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formed,  of  giving  such  an  account  of  the  countries  connected  with  thtf 
MeditA$rranean,  as  would  tend  to  familiarise  them  to  the  Eriti^  public. 
It  will  appear  sulliciently  evident,  in  many  pbces,  that  a  great  wart  has 
been  printed  from  the  original  notes*  I  am  not  aware  that  this  will  be  re* 
garded  as  a  fault,  although  it  may  expose  me  to  the  animadversions  of 
Yerbal  criticism.  But  I  ought  to  apologiie  for  publishing,  wumptifiedf 
a  number  of  remarks  which  were  noted  down  as  hints  for  dissertations^ 
1  was  apprehensive  that  my  book  would  have  been  enlarged  without 
being  augmented  with  information,  and  I  womid  rather  it  were  thought 
defective  in  duttpisition  than  de^dent  in  facts  which  suggest  re6ections/ 
*  Classical  inquiries  formed  no  part  of  the  objects  of  my  journeys/  p.  iv. 

This  was  well ;  and  with  such  good  intentions  we  could  have  ex- 
cused the  *  mfoa-totrov  v/iKntrfii  which  Mr.  Gait  prefixes  to  his  vo- 
lume under  the  title  of  the  Mediterranean  described,  though  con»- 
municating  notlung  new.  But  when  he  enumerates  Persia  as  one 
of  the  countries  to  which  the  navigatioti  by  the  Bos[diorus  and 
Black  Sea  affords  a  ready  access,  we  presume  that  ^le  mountain- 
ous, and  barren  coimtry  which  intervenes  between  the  shores  of  the 
latter  and  the  confines  of  Persia  never  occurred  to  him. 

At  Gibraltar,  Mr.  Gait  seems  to  have  been  principally  struck 
with  what  he  calb  the  *  sinister  appearance'  of  the  Jews.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  hint  at  a  dissertation  on  the  military  establish- 
ment there  which  Mr.  Gait  does  not  diink  very  expensive  to  the 
nation ;  and  which  might  even  be  made  a  saving  concern,  by  at* 
tending  to  his  suggestions.  '  Ceuta/  he  says,  '  should  be  made 
ours/  we  suppose  by  taking  it  from  our  allies  \  *  we  should  then 
be  effecttially  masters  of  the  Straights ;'  and  then,  as  *  the  British 
nation  never  refused  the  Sound  duty  to  Denmarit,  why  a  toll  should 
not  be  levied  by  us,'  Mr.  Gait  is  *  at  a  loss  to  understand.' 

Sardinia  being  little  visited,  ive  pick  up  a  few  interesting  facta 
touching  the  present  state  of  the  island.  From  this  part  of  the 
narrative  we  shall  extract  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  vety  fi&vour' 
able  specimen  of  Mr.  Gait's  style  and  manner. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Sardinia'  (I  speak  of  the  common  people)  *  are. 
yet  scarcely  above  the  negative  point  of  civilization;  periiaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  appear  to  have  sunk  a  certain  way 
back  into  barbarism.  They  wear,  indeed,  linen  shirts,  fastened  at  the 
collar  by  a  pair  of  silver  buttons  like  hawk  s  bells  jp  but  their  upper 
dress  of  shaggy  goat  skins  is  in  the  same  savage  style;  A  few  have  got 
one  step  nearer  to  perfectibility,  and  actually  db  wear  tanned  leather 
coats,  made  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the  armoer  worn  in  Europe  iit 
the  fifteenth  century/ 

•  The  state  of  society  is  probably  not  unlike  what  existed  in  Scpl* 
land  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Family  pride,  a  species  of 
political  scrophula,  is  in  Sardinia  particularly  inveterate.  But  the  ex* 
elusive  spirit  of  the  nobles  Ipegins  to  be  counteracted  by  .the  natural 
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disp<>srtion  of  the  sovereign  to  extend  his  own  autfaoritjr«  ,  Mahy^m 
of  the  Country  are  in  what  a  politician  considers  only  as  an  tinsaPtisfatr^ 
tory  state.  In  the  district  of  Tempio  this  is  greatly  the  case ;  tfa« 
.mountains  are  infested  with  banditti ;  and  the  villages  are  often  at  ^'ar 
with  one  another.  A  feudal  animosity  of  this  kind,  which  had  lasted 
upwards  of  half  a  century,  was  lately  pacified  by  the  interference  of  a 
monk.  The  armies  of  the  two  villagesy^mounting  each  to  about  foui' 
hundred  men,  were  on  an  appointed  day  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle} 
^ front  to  front,  and  musquets  loaded.  Not  far  from  the  spot  the  monk 
had  a  third  host  prepared,  consisting  of  his  own  brethren,  with  all  th€l 
crucifixes  and  images  that  they  could  muster.  He  addressed  the  belli- 
gerents, stating  the  various  sins  and  wrongs. that  they  had  respectively 
committed,  and  shewing  that  the  period  had  arrived  when  their  disputa 
should  cease,  for  the  account  current  of  transgressions  was  then  balanced. 
The  stratagem  had  the  desired  efTect,  and  a  general  reconciliation  took 
place.*^ 

*  The  country  is  divided  into  prefectures.  The  prefect  is  a  lawyer^ 
and  is  assisted  by  a  military  commandant,  who  furnishes  the  forces  re* 
quired  to  carry  his  warrants  intp  effect.  This  regulation  has  been 
made  in  th'e  course  of  the  present  reign,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an 
important  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  public  and  regal  autho« 
rity  over  the  baronial  privileges.    In  the  provinces  justice  is  distributed 

-by  the  prefects,  whose  functions  seem  to  correspond  in  many  respects 
with  those  of  the  Scottish  sheriffs.  When  any  particular  case  occurs  in 
which  the  king  considers  it  expedient  to  appoint  a  judge  of  the  supremaf 
court  in  the  capital,  on  purpose  to  try  Che  cause  upon  the  spot,  wherever' 
this  extraordinary  justiciary  passes,  the  provincial  courts  of  justice  are 
ailent,  and  superseded  by  his  presence.' 

^  The  Sards  possess,  in  a  great  degree,  the  venerable  savage  virtue  of 
hospitality.  They  are  courageous,  and  think  and  act  with  a  bold  and 
military  arrogance;  but  the  impunity  with  which  they  may  offend 
fosters  their  natural  asperity.  They  are  jealous  of  the  Piedmontese, 
and,  on  this  account,  the' king  has  not  encouraged  emigration  from  his 
late  continental  dominions  to  settle  in  Sardinia. 

*  There  is  in  Cagliari  an  institution  worthy  of  being  particularly  no- 
ticed. It  is  formed  for  the  purpose,  as  it  were,  of  affording  anoppor* 
tunity  to  humble-bom  genius  to  expand  and  acquire  distinction.  Th6 
children  of  peasants  are  invited  to  come  into  the  city,  where  they ' 
serve  in  families  for  their  food  and  lodging  on  condition  of  being  al'^ 
lowed  to  attend  the  schools  of  the  institution.  They  are  called  Ma» 
joli,  and  wear  a  kind  of  uniform,  with  which  they  are  provided  by  their 
friends.  Some  of  the  Majoli  rise  to  high  situations;  the  greater  num-^ 
ber,  however,  return  back  to  the  provinces  and  relapse  into  their  here- 
ditary rusticity;  but  the  effect  of  their  previous  instrtiction  remains ; 
and,  sometimes,  in  remote  and  obscure  valleys  the  traveller  meets  with ' 
a  peasant  who,  in  the  uncouth  and  savage  garb  of  the  Country^  shews  % 
tincture  of  the  polish  and  intelligence  of  the  town.'  pp.  8,  9^  1 0. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Oalt,  ^bo  never  fails  to  observe  upon  the 
VOL,  vii.  NO.  XIV.  X  evib 
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evils  consequent  on  ^  priestcraft/  &c.  should,  in-narrating  the  quar- 
rel of  the  yillagesy  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  benign  influence 
of  the  church  in  the  prevention  of  evil.  The  good  sense  of  the 
king  in  not  encouraging  emigration  from  his  continental  dominions, 
is  worthy  of  our  admiration,  especially  when  his  conduct  in  this  re- 
spect is  contrasted  with  that  of  his  neighbour  and  companion  in 
adversity,  the  King  of  Sicily. 

Recurring  to  his  own  more  immediate '  pursuits,  Mr.  Gait  com- 
{Jains  that,  *  except  the  facilities  voluntarily  offered  by  Mr.  Hill, 
our  minister,  nothuig  has  been  yet  publicly  done  to  encourage  the 
British  merchants  to  explore  the  abundant  commercial  resources  of 
this  island.'  We  do  not  exactly  sep  what  other  public  measures 
could,  with  advantage,  be  adopted^  though  Mr.  Gait,  without  con- 
descending even  to  hint  upon  what  grounds  such  a  measure  is  de- 
sirable, recommenda  a  commercial  treaty.  We  hear,  however,  of 
no  competition  in  the  Sardinian  market  which  should  make  us  par- 
ticularly anxious  for  exchisive  privileges ;  and,  except  in  the  arti- 
cles of  com  and  wine,  (the  observations  on  which  apply  with  ten- 
fold force  to  Sicily,)  the  trade  seems  unrestricted.  By  Mr.  Gait's 
own  account,  the  Sards/  do  not  require  much  assistance  from  the 
manufactures  of  foreign  countries;'  and,  ^  notwithstanding  the 
warmth  of  the  climate,  and  fertility  of  the.  soil,  the  exportable 
commodities  of  the  island  are  not  numerous.'  We  liavc  no  doubt 
diat  all  this  might  be  improved,  nay.  Me  have  no  doubt  that,  in 
spite  of  Uie  *  numerous  arfd  ignorant  nobility,'  and  the  *  ecclesias- 
tical locusts,'  the  state  of  Sardinia  is  improving,  and  the  demand 
for  foreign  productions  gradually  increasing ;  but  a  commercial 
treaty  would,  in  our  opinion,  liave  as  little  effect  in  advancing  the 
one  or  the  other  as,  we  fear,  the  revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil will  have  in  relieving  the  distresses  of  our  own  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Gait  lands  in  Sicily  at  Girgenti,  and  the  flippancy  and 
bad  taste  of  his  first  observations  would  have  been  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  prevent  our  forming  auy  very  agreeable  anticipa- 
tions of  the  rest  of  his  voyage.  He  tells  us  that, '  although  a  few 
houses  at  the  Mole  should  no  more  be  considered  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  general  domestic  accommodations  of  Sicily  tlan  a 
fishing  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  ordinary  English  town 
would  be  of  those  of  England,  there  were,  nevertheless,  such  un- 
equivocal indications  of  an  hereditary  disposition  to  filthiness  that 
it  was  impossible  to  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of  finding  much 
•  comfort.' 

A  philosopher  might  regret  that  Mr.  Gait  should  have  neglected 
to  ei^plain  the  nature  of  those  symptoms  which,  at  once,  mark  the 
hereditariness  of  the  malady :  we  allow  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
in  Sicily,  and  always  considered  it  there,  as  elsewhere,  contagious ; 
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but  it  required  the  nice  taste  of  Mr.  Gait  to  discover  that  it  was 
hereditary  in  a  race  of  men  whom  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time. 
As  to  comfort,  if  that  ever  was  the  object  of  any  traveller  before 
the  present,  then — ^all  the  passages,  in  which  the  vanity  and  dissatis- 
faction of  human  life  are,  in  authors  both  sacred  and  profane,  re- 
presented to  us  under  figures  derived  from  the  idea  of  life  itself 
^  being  a  journey,  are  ridiculous  and  unnieaning. 
Of  the  antiquities  of  Agrigentum  he  thus  speaks  : 
'  The  temple  of  Concord  is  in  &ne  condition,  as  an  antiquary  would 
say,  the  parts  having  been  collected  and  replaced  on  each  other  by 
order  of  the  king.  The.  temple  of  Juno  has  been  re-edified  in  th^ 
same  manner.  But  still,  even  though  they  be  the  monuments  of  Agri* 
^entum,  the  sight  of  them  is  hardly  worth  a  Sabbathrday's  journey. 
The  church  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  London,  is  larger  than  both 
of  them  put  together,  and  infinitely  more  magnificent.'  p.  17. 

After  such  an  account  of  some,  of  the  roost  celebrated  remains 
of  antiquity,  we  were  well  satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  Mr. 
Gait's  not  having  made^ '  classical  inquiries  a  part  of  the  objects 
of  his  journies.'  But  for  the  great  inaccuracies,  however,  in  the 
facts,  such  as  the  re-edification  of  the  temples,  and  their  magni- 
tude, we  should  not  have  been  unwilling'  to  acknowledge  the  hap- 
piness of  his  comparison  of  these  ancient  edifices  to  the  church  of 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  as  being  eminently  calculated  to  further 
Jbis  design  of  ^  familiarizing  to  the  British  public  the  countries 
connected  with  the  Mediterranean.' 

The  country  between  Girgenti  and  Palermo  '  is  what  a  painter 
would  probably  call  very  beautiful,  and  a  young  lady^ romantic!' 
It  is^  however,  (continues  Mr.  Gait,)  really  often  savage,  seldom 
pleasant,  and  altogether  such  as  only  necessity  should  lead  me  to 
pass  again/  Probably  it  wants  the  convenient  inns,  level  roads^ 
and  opposition  coaches  which  give  such  features  of  pleasantness 
to  the  run  between  Manchester  and  London. 

With  a  rambling  description  of  Palermo,  ar^  mixed  a  number 
of  common-place  observations  on  nobility,  government^  and  the 
clergy  in  general.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Gait's  opinion  is 
uniform  ;  though  it  does  not  appear  whether  his  dislike  arises  from 
an  idea  that  the  whole  of  religion  is  an  imposture,  or  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  bred  ta  presby terian,  and  the  clergy 
he  meets  with  abroad  belonging  to  episcopal  churches. 

^  In.  Sicily,'  he  says,  with  apparent  satisfaction,  ^  as  in  other 
countries,  the  hierarchy  has  seen  the  best  of  its  days.'  ^  The 
church  having  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  venerable,  >.is  looked  upon 
as  ridiculous.'    An  easy  transition,  by  the  way  !    Asain : 

*  The  institutions  of  the  church  are  now  general^  estimated  by 
their  temporjil  utility ;  and,  being  found  without  value  in  this  re* 
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•pect^  are,  of  course,  deemed  oppressive.'  Just  as  the  restrictions 
of  morality  would  be,  with  reference  to  this  life  only,  in  the  opinion 
of  by  far  the  majority  of  the  world. 

Out  of  innumerable  absurdities  we  extract  the  following  remarks 
on  sculpture,  occasioned  by  the  tomb  of  the  bishop  of  Cefaiu^ 
which  Mr.  Gait  esteems  one  of  the  finest  things  in  Sicily. 

*  The  subject  is  the  bishop  distributing  alms,  a  venerable  and  digni- 
fied person,  in  the  flowing  drapery  of  his  order,  giving  a  shirt  to  a  naked 
cripple.  The  cripple  4s  an  excellent  statue.  The  shirt  which  he  is 
receiving  has  the  lightness  and  easy  folds  of  linen.' — '  The. design  of 
,  this  monument  appears  to  me  a  legitimate  subject  for  sculpture.  An- 
gels and  spirits,  of  any  sort  or  shape,  certainly  ought  never  to  be  placed 
upon  the  same  pedestals  with  mortals,  because  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
ichtssel  to  endow  them  with  that  airiness  of  appearance  which  is  essen- 
tial to  mark  the  difference  between  them  and  the  beings  of  *  this  world/ 

It  miay  succeed,  li  seems,  in  a  marble  shirt,  (qu.  Kaivov  x^rcofeij') 
but  would  hardly  be  allowed  to  touch  on  the  *  ventus  textilis,^  or 
'  nebula  linea,*  of  Publius  Syrus.  The  '  Britannias  and  Fames  of 
our  national  monuments'  must  be  given  up,  as  vi^ell  as  'two  cheese- 
mongers with  wings,'  which  Mr.  Gait  informs  us  are  to  be  seen 
'  in  St.  Paul's,  exhibiting  a  couple  of  double  Gloucesters,  on  whicb 
strange  drawings  of  two  naval  officers  have  been  scratched.' 

His  account  of  the  means  by  which  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence against  the  criminals,  who  were  found  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  an  English  merchant  at  Messina,  was  procured,  is  to  us,  though 
we  were  upon  the  spot  at  the  time,  perfectly  new.  That,  in  the 
case  of  the  murder  of  a  Sicilian,  an  exedtition  would  not  have 
taken  place,  is  indeed  exceedingly  probable ;  as  the  ordinary  punish- 
ment for  assassination  seldom  extends  beyond  hard  labour  and  con* 
finement  as  convicts.  We  doubt  not  that  considerable  interest  was 
made  for  the  criminals,  from  a  false  principle  of  humanity  very  pre- 
valent among  the  Sicilians,  and  of  which  examples  are  not  wanting 
in  this  country,  especially  to  those  lawyers  who  attend  our  Welsh 
tcircuits.  But  diat  any  attenlpt  was  made  to  obtain  their  pardon  by 
bribery,  or  that  the  attempt,  if  made,  was  counteracted  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  larger  sum  on  the  other  side,  we  do' not  believe;  not 
only  because  we  never  heard  it  mentioned,  when  the  subject  was 
very  generally  discussed,  but  because  the  latter  part  of  the  story* 
confutes  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  persons,  whom  Mr.  Gait  repre- 
sents as  subscribing  to  procure  the  execution,  are  the  English  resi- 
dents. , 

In  his  way  from  Messina  to  Catania,  Mr.  Gait  is  '  totaOy  at  a 
Joss  to  conjecture  what  can  be  the  use  of  a  romantic  military  cas- 
de,  which  crowns  one  of  the  headlands  along  which  the  road  winds. 
It  has  nothing/  he  says^  *  to  protect^  and  can  protect  nothing.   Yet 
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^  ve  had  a  garrison  there.'  This  is  somethio^  like  the  remark  of  a 
man  who,  passing  through  a  turnpike-gate  with  a  ticket,  should  con- 
clude that  it  was  never  shut  against  those  who  came  without  one. 
Had  he  been  a  French  or  Neapolitan  colonel,  on  his  way  from 
Catania  to  Messina,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  instead  of  a 
peaceable  English  merchant, .  travelling  from  Messina  to  Catania 
with  the  escort  of  a  single  campiere,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  found 
some  slight  obstacle  jto  his  progress  from  this  castle,  which,  besides  " 
being  very  romantic,  is  so  situated  as  to  command  a  winding  and 
narrow  road,  the  only  military  communication  between  Messina 
and  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island.  It  was  on  this  account, 
probably,  and  because  the  promontory  on  which  it  stands  affords . 
an  admirable  situation  for  a  look-out  and  signal  house,  that  souM 
improvident  English  general  had  garrisoned  it. 

A  little  farther  on,  in  his  account  of  the  organ  at  the  Benedic- 
tine convent  at  Catania,  Mr.  Gait  gives  an  admirable  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  poetical  description  may  be  improved  u(H>nf 
We  remember  a  Greek  translation  of  Gray's  Elegy,  in  reference  ta 
one  of  the  stanzas  of  which,  it  was  said  that  ^  Cooke,  Gray,  and 
Nature  seemed  to  contend  for  the  mastery.'  In  the  folio  whig  pas- 
sage we  venture  to  assert  that,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of 
Jrose,  Mr.  Gait  leaves  both  Gray  and  Nature  far  behind.  Wa 
eg  our  readers  to  refer  to  the  iirst  stanza  o£  the  ode,  beginning,^. 
*  Awake,  iEolian  lyre !' 

*  The  church  belonging  to  this  monastery  is  very  grand ;  were  the 
design  completed  it  would  be  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  organ 
is  truly  exquisite.  It  is  said  to  be  the  fintJst  in  the  world ;  it  is  by  fac 
the  finest  I  ever  heard.  The  effect  of  the  sonata  which  is  performed 
in  order  to  shew  the  whole  genius  of  the  instrument,  may  be  compared 
to  the  course  of  a  river  from  the  fountain-head  to  the  sea.  It  begins 
with  aswoet  little  trilling  movement,  like  the  sound  of  waters  trickling 
in  a  far  remote  pastoral  upland,  The  breadth  of  harmony  increases, 
and  the  mind  is  excited  to  acti>'ity,  while  the  introduction  of  a  delights 
ful  echo  suggests  the  images  of  a  rapid  stream,  and  bands  of  hunts* 
men,  with  horns  and  hounds,  coursing  the  banks.  Continuing  still  to 
rise  and  spread,  the  music  takes  a  more  regular  character,  and  fills  the^ 
imagination,  with  the  notion  of  a  Thames,  covered  with  moving  vessels, 
flowing  through  a  multitudinous  city.  Occasional  military  movement 
gradually  open  all  the  fountains  of  the  instrument,  aixd  th^  (uH  tide, 
deepening  and  rolling  on,  terminates  in  a  finale  so  vast,  so  various,  so 
extraordinary  an  effusion  of  harmony,  that  it  can  be  compared  only  to 
the  great  expanse  of  the.  ocean  agitated  by  a  tempest,  ^d  the  astbnish-* 
jng  turbulence  of  a  Trafalgarian  battle/  pp.  93,  94. 

We  have  always  opposed,  and  alvfays  shall  oppose,  a  popular,  but, 
in  our  opinion,  a  very  pernicious  error,  with  regard  to  the  original 
organization  of  the  human  mind;  from  which  it  is  inferred,  that  th^.. 
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perfection  of  any  one  ^wer  necessarily  involves  the  imperfection 
of  the  rest :  that  the  soundness  of  the  judgment  is  an  .obstacle  to 
the  vigour  of  the  imagination ;  and  that  a  good  poet  must  be  a 
bad  logician.  We  had  frequently  supported  our  cause  by  the 
great  names  of  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Johnson ;  and  we  were 
m  hopes  of  adding  to  the  list  the  name  of  Gait.  How  provoking 
then,  after  the  above  evidence  of  his  poetic  powers,  to  meet  in  the 
next  page  witii  the  following  specimen  of  his  logic  ! 

*  The  number  pf  ecclesiastics  in  the  town  was  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  garrison.  The  troops  were  British,  and  paid  by  the 
Brrtish  nation.  The  expence  of  the  monks  could  not  be  less  than  that 
of  the  soldiers,  so  that  the  British  public,  it  may  be  said,  were  paying 
the  ecclesiastics,'  p.  95. 

Again — 

*  Syracuse  is  a  place  from  which  an  enemy  ought  to  meet  with  a 
formidable  resistance.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  king- 
dom^ The  garrison  was  a  British  regiment,  consisting  of  about  600 
men.  In  the  town  there  were  upwards  of  1200  ecclesiastics ;  therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  garrison  of  foreigners.'  p.  102. 

We  quoted  the  above  as  a  specimen  of  logic ;  we  may  add  that 
every  proposition  is  false,  except  that  which  relates  to  the  Britieh 
regiment,  which,  however,  to  be  accurate^  ought,  we  believe,  to  be 
a  German  regiment. 

Not  to  abuse  the  patience  of  our  readers,  we  pass  over  Malta 
and  Cerigo,  to  give  Mr.  Gait  a  fedr  chance  in  a  new  country. 
Maina  has  been  seldom  visited,  and  we  do  not  recollect  any  late 
description  of  it.  Yet  here  Mr.  Gait  is  employed  in  any  thing  but 
collecting  facts.  The  *  general  reader'  may  pefhaps  be  delighted 
with  the  following  passage,  which  combines  the  excellencies  of 
M'Pherson  and  the  author  of  the  Rovers.  In  travelling  through 
this  country,  which  being  mountainous  reminds  him  of  the  Him- 
lands  of  his  owp,  '  his  imagination  had  become  full  of  the  blue 
and  white  melancholy  of  Ossi^n,'  when  '  he  is  surprised  with  a 
distinct  vision  of  Oscar,'  in  the  person  of  a  Mainot  chieftam* 
After  exchanging  compliments, 

*  the  young  commandant  walked  on  in  silence  before  us  till  we  reach* 
ed  the  middle  of  a  field,  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  It  was  a  te* 
tired  place.  He  suddenly  halted ;  our  fancies,  in  the  meantime,  were 
coming  thickly.  We  looked  at  each  other.  The  sun  was  down,  and 
the  twilight  was  obscure.  But  he  only  inquired  if  xoe  had  any  nexps. 
Perceiving  that  he  was  anxious  to  get  correct  information'— 

Here  we  fully  expected  that  Mr.  Gait  would  have  produced  from 
his  pocket  the  Daily  Advertiser,  or,  at  least,  the  *Ep/e4i};  lovio^,  but  he 
only  tells  the  chief  f  what  he  knows  of  the  wars  in  Christendom/ 
fMM)  -—so  ends  the  matter* 
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But  though  this  may  '  gratify  the  general  reader/  the '  classical 
scholar/  we  fear,  will  be  rather  disappointed  that  Mr.  Gait  sheuld 
i)ot  have  attempted  to  explain  ^  an  inscription  on  a  rock,  in  verj 
ancient  Greek  characters/  which  he  noticed  here,  especially  as^ 
though  the  Doctor  of  the  town  had  never  heard  of  any  one  who- 
could  read  it,  it  is  evident  from  that  acquaintance  with  the  language, 
which  he  so  frequently  displays,  that  oiir  traveller  would  have  expe- 
rienced no  great  difficulty.  Thus  we  are  informed  that  the  name  of 
the  country  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  *  Lacedemonian  signifying  the 
country  of  the  devils.'  p.  147'  '  That  the  Greek  word  «d)|f,  written 
by  Homer'  (foolishly  enough,  no  doubt)  ^  oit^nSf  signifies  obscurfe, 
bidden,  i.  e,  buried.'  p.  179-  That  Thermopylae  is  derived  from 
^thermia,  signifying  hot  water,  and  pt/le,  ground'  1  &c.  &c. 

The  only  thing  we  learn  from  this  part  of  Mr.  Gait's  journey. is, 
that  either  the  accounts  given  by  others  of  the  difficulty  and  dan* 
gers  of  passing  through  the  south  of  the  Morea  are  false,  or  that  the 
dispositions  of  the  people  are  really  improved.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  thajt  both  of  these  are  in  some  measure  true,  Thi» 
cowardice  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  indolence  of  the  Turks,  equally 
induce  them  to  give  falsq  and  terrific  accounts  of  countries  which 
they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  and  do  not  wish  to  visit. 
The  Turks  indeed  claim  a  jurisdiction  in  Maina,  and  are  therefore 
not  very  likely  to  be  well  received  by  a  people  anxious,  above  M 
things,  to  preserve  their  liberty.  The  Greeks  are  probably  cousi^* 
dered  by  the  Mainots  unworthy  of  favour,  from  their  want  of 
energy  and  submission  to  the  conqueror.  But  the  inatanjses  in 
which  Europeans  have  been  otherwise  than  hospitably  treated  are, 
we  believe,  exceedingly  rare.  Add  to  this,  that  of  late  a  consider- 
able intercourse  has  been  carried  on  between  the  chiefs  of  the 
Mainots  and  the  emissaries  both  of  this  country  and  France.  The 
hope  of  ultimate  relief,  of  restoration  to  something  more  than  the 
name  of  independence  is  not  confined  to  Egypt.  Buonaparte,** 
whose  family  is  of  Mainot  extraction,  has  not  unfrequently  flattered 
their  vanity  by  claiming  kindred  with  them;  and  we  have  ourselves^ 
since  our  occupation  of  the  Ionian  islands,  taken  many  of  these 
modem  Spartans  into  our  service.  All  this  tends  to  familiarise 
the  people  with  Europeans,  and  we  may  hope  that  some  more  cu<* 
nous  traveller  than  Mr.  Gait  will  be  enabled  to  turn  to  better  ao*, 
count  those  opportunities,  which  he  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  im- 
prove, 

Mr.  Gait  gives  a  favorable,  and  we  believe  a  true  account  of 
the  civil  discipline,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  of  Veli  Pashaw's 

*  There  is  still  a  very  leading  iamity  in  Maina  called  JOihfMfi  ;  from  a  branch  of 
wbich*  that  emigrated  to  Corsica,  Napoleon  it  said  to  be  deioended. 
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anny.  He  followed  it  so  closely  through  Thessaly  as  sometimes 
to  be  detained  for  want  of  horses,'  which  were  pressed  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  Yet  jlhough  he  heard  many  reports  of  violence  and 
misconduct,  they  all  fled  before  him ;  and  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
places  where  they  were  said  to  have  happened,  he  could  never  dis*  ^ 
cover  any  traces  of  excess.  The  system  indeed  pursued  by  the 
great  Albanian  Pashaws,  who  at  present  govern  all  Turkey  south 
of  Salonika,  with  the  exception  of  Athens  and  its  territory,  is  that 
of  a  rigorous  and  indiscriminating  police.  Turk  and  Greek  are 
equally  protected  and  equally  puifiished  by  these  minor  sovereigns, 
whose  sole  connexion  with  the  former  is  a  religion  about  which, 
except  as  a  political  engine,  they  are  indifferent,  and  who  are  wise 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  great  strength  of  their  government  as 
to  revenue,  and  no  small  part  of  it  in  point  of  population,  dependa 
lipon  the  Greeks.  T^e  revenue  int^eed,  and  the  means  of  increase 
ing  it,  are  the  great.  We  may  almost  say  the  sole  object  of  these 
shop^keeping  governors :  but  in  the  collection  of  this,  they  find 
abundant  reason  for  conciliating  the  superior  Greeks.  Geneially 
speaking,  they  possess  the  whole  talent  and  information  of  the  coun« 
try,  and  from  their  youth  are  initiated  in  all  the  arts  of  defrauding 
that  revenue,  which  they  are  afterwards  employed  to  collect. 

While  Greece  was,  as  it  still  is  indeed,  (like  every  other  place 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,)  treated  as  a  conquered  coun- 
try, the  regulaf  revenue  consisted  principally  of  the  capitation 
tax,  and  certain  customary  duties  not  very  rigidly  levied.  The  de- 
ficiency was  made  up,  and  the  rapacity  both  of  the  Porte  arid  the 
intermediate  governors  satisfied,  by  forced  contributions  from  the^ 
rich.  This  necessarily  produced  a  studious  concealment  of  pro* 
perty,  while  it  checked  the  activity  of  commercial  speculation/ 
Add  to  this,  that  the  haughty  Turk,  disdaining  that  his  vassal  should 
in  any  respect  yje  with  himself,  chastised  every  appearance  of  lux- 
ury in  the  rayah,  and  rendered  riches  the  less  desirable  by  taking 
away  their  enjoyment.  But  the  Albanian  Pasha ws,  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  had  been  forced  indeed  to  embrace  the  religion 
pf  their  conquerors,  but  who  in  so  doing  had  exalted  themselves  to 
a  political  level  with  them,  while  they  took  advantage  of  this  to 
establish  their  own  authority^  under  the  semblance  of  being  the 
deputies  of  the  Porte,  never  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  they  were- 
Albanians  before  they  were  Mahometaqs.  Hence  while  at  home 
they' made  but  little  difference,  besides  the  payment  of  theharatcb, 
between  their  Greek  and  Mahomed^  subjects,  they  were  disposed 
to  carry  the  same  indifference  into  the  administration  of  the  other 
parts  of  Greece,  to^he  government  of  which  they  succeeded.  Un- 
shackled with  Turkish  prejudices,  they  soon  discovered  that  by  a 
sittention  to  the  superior  Greeks;^  th^y  s^iould  be  enabled  to* 
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raise  upon  them/ and  diroc^h  tieni  upon  their  inferiors,  a  irev^ue 
hr  exceeding  any  thing  which  had  yet  been  derived  from  the 
country.  The  first  measare^^  was  to  free  them  from  the  con- 
tumelious treatment  to  which  they  were  before  liable  from  th» 
lowest  of  the  Turks;  the  next,  to  secure  that  property  to  the> 
occupier,  from  which  the  lord  expected  to  derive  a  benefit*' 
Hence  the  adoption  of  a  vigorous  and,  as  far  as  we  saw,  an  eifec- 
five  police.  Hence  too  the  popularity  among  the  superior'Greeks- 
of  both  Ali  and  VeK  Pashaw.  Upon  this  ground  did  the  half 
Italianized  phvsicians,  whom  Veli  keeps  about  his  person,  not  for 
his  health,  but  his  amusement,  assert  his  claim  to  the  tide  of  '  ot- 
timo  principe/  Upon  this  ground  were  the  virtues  of  Ali  the 
theme  of  praise  at  Livadia,  where  the  principal  Greeks,  not  in  pri^ 
▼ate  only,  but  at  die  anniversary  festival  of  Logodieti,  die  first  man 
bf  dieir.nation,  made  the  room  resound  with  ^  vivas,'  at  the  health 
of  *  il  nostra  sovranno  Ali  Vizir.'  But  while  they  praised  the  dis* 
tributive  justice  of  their  sovereign,  (the  Sultan  himself  was  not 
even  named,)  they  did  not  conceal,  what  was  indeed  but  too  ob- 
vious, that  while  diemselves  prospered,  their  country  was  hasten- 
jng  to  decay.  The'system  of  farming  the  revenues  by  the  leading 
Greeks,  while  it  increased  thci  income  of  the  Pashaws,  infla£ned 
Aeir  cupidity.  Conceiving,  from  the  facility  with  which  the  sums 
were  collected,  that  they  had  only  to  name  them,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks,  taxation  has  been  carried^to 
a  point  which  threatens  the  annihilation  of  the  objects  of  taxation. 
So  long  indeed  as  the  money  can  be  raised,  it  will;  for  the  col-* 
kctors  are  interested  in  the  support  of  a  system  from  which  they> 
derive  a  degree  of  political  consideration,  t^  which  they  had  been 
long  unaccustomed;  and  they  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the. 
resources  of  their  inferiors,  to  leave  a  chance  of  escape.  Mean*' 
time,  the  distress  of  the  lower  orders  is  already  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch,  that  numbers  yearly  emigrate  to  Asia,  preferring  oppression 
and  contempt  at  first  hand  from  the  Turks,  to  the  misery  which; 
results  from  the  intennediate  sway  of  their  brethren.  One  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  Dervanis  staUoned  about  the  isthmus  of  < 
Corindi,  is  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  inhabitants^  of  the  Morea 
under  Veli.  The  country,  in  fact;  is  rapidly  declining  both  in 
wealth  and  population. 

^  We  cannot  indeed  confine  this  observation  to  the  European^ 
countries  under  these  Pashaws  alone.  Throughout  Roumelia, 
with  exception  perhaps  of  the  part  immediately  about  Salonika,  a 
similar  decay  Ims  taken  pl^c^.  The  observations  of  an  intelligent 
French  physician,  who  had  been  resident  in  Salonika  above  40 
years,  founded  upon  a  general  and  confidential  intercourse  with 
jbotl^  Tu^M  and  Greeks^  led  him  to  estimate  the  diminution  of 
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population  in  European  Turkey  at  n^rly  one  third.  This  may 
perhaps  be  exaggerated,  but  to  justify  such  a  calculation  in  any  de- 
gree^ the  falling  off  must  be  very  great ;  and  we  may  observe  that 
the  opinions  of  several  of  the  oldest  merchants  there^  founded  on 
the  diminution  in  the  demand  for  articles  not  only  of  luxury,  but 
of  prime  necessity,  nearly  coincided  with  the  above  statement. 

This  view  of  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  confirming  what 
we  incidentally  learn  from  Mr.  Qvlt  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions ; 
and  added  to  what  he  says  of  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the 
difficulty  of  passing  through. the  present  seat  of  war,  inclines  us  to 
draw  conclusions  altogether  opposite  to  his,  touching  the  probabi* 
lily,  we  do  not  say  of  the  final,  but  of  any  very  speedy  subjuga- 
tion of  European  Turkey.  Of  such  an  event  we  have  no  Expecta- 
tion until  the  power  that  undertakes  the  task  shall  hend  its  whole 
force  and  attention  to  that  single  object.  To  penetrate  the  coufi*^ 
try  adjacent  to  the  Danube,  to  overrun  whatever  is  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  her  own  means  of  supply,  has  been  the  easy,  we  can 
hardly  call  it  successful,  warfare  of  Russia  in  the  present  contest. 
But  to  advance  vtrith  an  adequate  army  to  the  Great  Balkem,  to 
cross  it  with  success,  and  pursue  the  road  to  Constantinople,  would 
require,  in  every  stage  of  the  journey,  the  establishment  of  maga* 
zines,  to  be  supplied,  not  from  the  country  subdued,  but  from  that 
from  which  the  enemy  set  out.  The  only  other  practicable  mediod 
of  isupply  would  be  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  to  cut 
off  this,  were  a  Turkish  fleet  insufficient,  there  would  be  no  great 
difficulty,  we  presume,  in  procuring  the  assistance  of  an  English 
one.  Ndr  are  we  without  a  hope,  that  the  change  which  has  lately 
taken  place  iii  our  diplomatic  arrangements  at  Constantinople  may 
enable  us  to  recover  whatever  we  have  lost  of  influence  and  good 
will ;  and,  at  no  distant  period,  give  us  an  opportunity  of  removing, 
by  benefits  conferred  in  the  support  of  an  ancient  ally,  that  stain 
upon  our  character,  which  was  incurred  by  the  unjust  and  inglo- 
rious expeditions  to  Alexandria  and  the  Dardanelles. 

Our  readers  will  we  presume  by  this  time  be  happy  to  be  releas- 
ed from  any  farther  attendance  on  Mr.  Gak ;  of  whom  we  now^ 
take  leave,  in  the  certainty  that  he  cannot  complain  in  our  review 
of  what  he  most  seemed  to  dread,  '  verbal  criticism ;'  and  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  not,  without  very  mature  consideration^  visit  us 
wiUi  another  volume  of  travels. 
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AnT.  VI.    Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven.   A  Poem.   By  Aunt 
Letitia  Barbauld;  4to.    London,  Johnson  and  Co.  ]812« 

/^UK  old  acquaintance  Mrs.  Barbauld  turned  satirist !  The  last 
^-^  thing  we  should  have  expected,  and,  now  that  we  have  seea 
Ker  satire,  the  last  thing  that  we  could  have  desired. 

May  we  (without  derogating  too  much  from  that  reputation  of 
age  and  gravity  of  which  critics  should  be  so  chary)  confess 
that  we  are  yet  young  enough  to  have  had  early  obligations  to  Mrs, 
Barbauld ;  and  that  it  really  is  with  no  disposition  to  retaliate  on 
the  fair  pedagogue  of  our  former  life,  that  on  the  present  occasion, 
we  have  called  her  up  to  correct  her  exerqise  ? ' 

But  she  must  excuse  us  if  we  thiiik  that  she  has  wandered 
from  the  course  in  which  she  was  respectable  and  useful,  and 
miserably  mistaken  both  her  powders  and  her  duty,  in  exchanging 
the  birchen  for  the  satiric  rod,  and  abandoning  the  superintendance 
of  the  *  ovilia'  of  the  nursery,  to  wage  war  on  the  '  reluctantes  dra- 
cones,'  statesmen,  and  warriors,  whose  misdoings  have  aroused  her 
indignant  muse.  ^ 

~  We  had  hoped,  indeed,  that  the  empire  might  have  been  saved 
without  the  intervention  of  a  lady-author :  we  even  flattered  our- 
selves that  the  interests  of  Europe  and  of  humanity  would  in 
some  degree  have  swayed  our  public  councils,  without  the  descent 
of  (dea  ex  machina)  Mrs.  Anna  Letitia  Barbauld  in  a  quarto, 
upon  the  theatre  where  the  great  European  tragedy  is  now  per- 
forming. Not  such,  however,  is  her  opinion ;  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse of  public  duty — a  confident  sense  of  commanding  talents- 
have  induced  her  to  dash,  down  her  shagreen  spectacles  and  her 
knitting  needles,  and  to  sally  forth,  hand  in  hand  with  her  renowned 
compatriot,'^  in  the  magnanimous  resolution  of  saving  a  sinking 
state,  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  pamphlet  in  prose  and  a  pam- 
phlet in  verse. 

The  poem,  for  so  out  of  courtesy  we  shall  call  it^  is  entitled 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,  we  suppose,  because  it  was  wuUen 
in  the  year  1811 ;  but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  founded  raihcr  on 
our  inability  to  assign  any  other  reason  for  the  name,  than  in  any 
particular  relation  which  the  poem  has  to  the  events  of  the  last  year* 
We  do  not,  we  confess,  very  satisfactorily  comprehend  the  meaif- 
ing  of  all  the  verses  which  this  fatidical  spinster  has  drawn  from 
her  poetical  distaff;  but  of  what  we  do  understand  we  very  conti- 
dently  assert  that  there  is  not  a  topic  in  *  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Eleven*  which  is  not  quite  as  applicable"^ to  1810  or  1812,  and 
which,  in  our  opinion,  might  not,  with  equal  taste  and  judgment, 
have  been  curtailed,  or  dUated,  or  transposed,  or  omitted,  without 

■     "^' '  '    .        '        •  See  Art.  II.  — 
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any  injustice  whatever  to  the  title  of  the  poem,  and  without  pro* 
ducing  the  slightest  discrepancy  between  the  frontispiece  and  the 
body  of  the  work^ 

The  poem  opens  with  a  piece  of  information^  which,  though  de- 
livered in  phraseology  somewhat  quaint  and  obscure^  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  qMestion,  namely,  that  this  country  is  still  at  war ;  but  it 
goes  on  to  make  ample  amends  for  the  flat  veracity  of  this  common- 
place, by  adding  a  statement,  which  startled,  as  much  as  the  former 
Assertion  satisfied^  our  belief.  Mrs.  Barbauld  does  not  fear  to  as- 
sert, that  the  year  1811  was  one  of  extraordinary  natural  plenty^ 
but  that;  M  ith  a  m(}^t  perverse  taste, 

*  Man  called  to  Famine,  nor  invoked  in  vain.' 

We  bad  indeed  heard  that  some  mad  and  mischievous  partisans 
had  ventured  to  charge  the  scarcity  which  unhappily  exists,  upon  the 
political  measures  of  government: — but  what  does  Mrs.  Barbauld 
mean  ?  Does  she  seriously  accuse  mankind  of  wishing  for  a  famine, 
and  interceding  for  starvation  i  or  does  she  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  this  country,  of  what  remains  of  independent  Europe,  nay, 
of  herself,  to  arrest  the^rogress  of  war,  and,  careless  of  what  Buo- 
naparte or  his  millions  may  be  about,  to  beckon  back  peace  and 
plenty,  and  to  diffuse  happiness  over  the  reviving  wotld  ? 
.  But  let  us  select  a  specimen  of  her  poetry,  which  ^hall  be  also 
one  of  her  veracity,  prophecy,  and  patriotism.  It  is  the  descrip-^ 
tion  of  the  fallen  state  of  this  poor  realm. 

*  Thy  baseless  wealth  dissolves  in  air  away, 
^  Like  mists  that  melt  before  the  morning  ray ; 

No  more  in  crowded  mart  or  busy  street, 
Friends  meeting  friends  with  cheerful  hurry  greet. 
*♦'♦*♦»♦♦ 

Yes,  thou  must  droop ;  thy  Midas  dream  is  o'er, 
The  golden  tide  of  commerce  leaves  thy  shore, 
Leaves  thee  to  prove  th'  alternate  ills  that  haunt 
Enfeebling  luxury  and  ghastly  want.' — ^p.  5. 

We  do  not  know  where  Mrs.  Anna  Letida  now  resides,  though 
we  can  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  not  on  Parnassus:  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  in  some  equally  unfrequented,  though  less  classical  re- 
gion ;  for  the  description  just  quoted  is  no  more  like  the  scene 
that  is  really  before  our  eyes,  than  Mrs.  Barbauld's  satire  is  like  her 
*  Lessons  for  Children,'  or  her  *  Hymns  in  Prose.' 

England^  in  her  prophetic  vision,  is  undone;  soon,  it  seenos, 

< to  be  only  known 

By  the  gray  ruin  and  the  mouldering  stone/ 
while  America  is  to  go  on  increasing  and  improving  in  arts,  in 
arms,  and  even,  if  that  be  possible,  in  virtue!  Young  Americans 
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will  cross  the  Atlantic  to  visit  the  sacred  ruins  of  Enghnd,  just  a» 
our  young  noblemen  go  to  Greece* 

*  Then  th^  ingenuous  youth,  whom  fancy  fires 
With  pictured  glories  of  illustrious  sires. 
With  duteous  zeal  their  pilgrimage  shall  take, 
From  the  blue  mountains  or  Ontario's  lake'— p.  10. 

and  pay  sentimental  visits  to  Cambridge  and  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
These  *  ingenuous'  Americans  are  also  to  come  to  London^  whfch 
they  are  to  find  in  ruins :  however,  being  of  bold  and  aspiring 
dispositions, 

^  They  of  some  broken  turret,  mined  by  time, 
The  broken  stair  with  perilous  step  shall  climb,         ^ 
Thence  stretch  their  view  the  wide  horizon  round, 
By  scatter'd  hamlets  trace  its  ancient  bound. 
And  choked  no  more  with  fleets, yiiir  Thames  survey 
Through  reeds  and  sedge  pursue  his  idle  way/ 

This  is  a  sad  prospect !  but  while  all  our  modem  edifices  are  to  be 
in  such  a  lamentable  state  of  dilapidation,  Time  is  to  proceed  with 
so  cautious  and  discriminating  a  step,  that  Melrose  Abbey,  which  is 
now  pretty  well  in  ruins,  is  not  to  grow  a  bit  older,  but  to  continue 
a  beautiful  ruin  still ;  this  supernatural  longevity  is  conferred  upon 
it  in  honour  of  Mr.  Scott. 

But  let  not  Mr.  Scott  be  too  proud  of  a  distinction  which  he 
possesses  in  a  very  humble  degree,  compared  with  him,  to  whom 

< . belong 

The  Roman  virtue  and  the  Tuscan  song.' 

Which, of  the  virtues,  the  (kuT  e^ox^iv)  Roman  virtue  is,  Mrs, 
Barbauld  does  not  condescend  to  inform  us,  nor  does  our  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Roscoe  enable  us  to  guess>  any  virtue  for  which  he  is 
more  particularly  famous :  so  great,  however,  is  to  be  the  enthusiafr- 
tic  reverence  which  the  American  youth  are  to  feel  for  him,  that, 
after  visiting  the  scenes  which  are  to  remind  them  of  General 
Moore,  Mr.  Glarkson,  Lord  Chatham,  Doctor  Davy,  Mr.  Garrick, 
and  Lord  Nelson,  they  are  to  pay  a  visit, 

^  Where  Roscoe,  to  whose  patriot  breast  belong 
I'he  Roman  virtue  and  the  Tuscan  song, 
Ijed  Ceres  to  the  black  and  barren  moor. 
Where  Ceres  never  gained  a  wreath  before' — 

Or,  in  other  words,  (as  the  note  kindly  informs  us,)  to  Mr.  Hos* 
coe's  fstf m  in  Derby^ire,  where,  less  we  apprehend,  by  the  Roman 
virtue  and  the  Tuscan  song,  than  by  the  homely  process  of  drainage 
and  manuring,  he  has  lurought  some  hundred  acres  of  Chatmoss 
into  cultivation.  O  the  unequal  dispensations  of  this  poetical  pro«- 
videnc^.i  Chatham  and  Nelson  empty  names !  Oxford  and  Cam* 
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bridge  in  ruins  !  London  «  desert,  and  the  Thames  a  8e<i^  brook ! 
ivhile  Mr.  'Roscoe's  barns  and  piggeries  are  in  excellent  repair, 
and  objects  not  only  of  curiosity  but  even  of  reverence  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

Our  readers  will  be  curious  to  know  how  these  prodigies  are 
to  be  operated :  there  is,  it  seenis,  a  mysterious  Spirit  or  Genius 
who  is  to  do  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  as  we  shall  presently 
see ;  but  who  or  what  he  is,  or  whence  he  comes,'  does  not  very 
clearly  appear,  even  from  the  following  description : 
'  There  walks  a  Spirit  o'er  the  peopled  earth, 
Secret  his  progress  is,  unknown  his  birth,  ^ 

Moody  and  viewless  as  the  changing  wind. 
No  force  arrests  his  foot,  no  chains  can  bind/ — ^p.  17. 
This  extraordinary  personage  is  prodigiously  wise  and  potent, 
but  withal  a  little  fickle,  aud^  somewhat,  we  think,  for  so  wise  a 
being,  unjust  and  partial.  He  has  hitherto  resided  in  this  coun- 
try, and  chiefly  in  London;  Mrs.  Barbauld,  however,  foresees 
that  he  is  beginning  to  be  tired  of  us,  and  is  preparing  to  go  out 
of  town :  on  his  departure  that  desolation  is  to  take  place  in  re- 
ality, which  is  so  often  metaphorically  ascribed  to  the  secession  of 
some  greatieader  of  the  ton. 

But  the  same  Genius  hais  far  more  extensive  powers  even  than 
these  ;-^he  *  changes  nature,'  he  *  absorbs  the  Nile,'  (we  had  ndt 
heard  of  the  Nile's  being  absorbed,)  and  he  has  of  late  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  travel '  northward,'  among  the  '  Celtic  nations,'  vrith  a 
mercantile  venture  of  Turkey  carpets,  of  which  speculation  the  im- 
mediate effects  are,  that  the  ^  vale  of  Arno'  and  the  '  coast  of  Baia' 
are  not  near  so  pleasant  as  the  dykes  of  Batavia ;  that  the  Pontine 
marshes  have  late/y  become  extremely  unwholesome,  and  that  Ve- 
nice is  no  linger,  as  she  was  ^.  short  time  since,  the  mistress  of 
the  sea.    (p.  fiO,  21.) 

This  wonderful  person  is  also  so  condescending  as  to  assist  us 
in  divers  little  offices,  in  which  we  are  hardly  aware  of  hia  inter- 
ference; he  is  the  real  author  of  Dryden's  Virgil  and  Middleton's 
Cicero,  (p.  £2,)  he  dresses  *  light  forms'  in  '  transparent  muslins/ 
he  ^  tutors'  young  ladies  '  to  swell  the  artful  note,'  and  he  builds 
verandas  to  our  balconies ;  he  is,  besides,  an  eminent  nursery  man, 
and  particularly  remarkable  for  ^  acacias'  and  ^  cedars,'  and  the 
*  chrystal  walls'  of  his  hothouses  prodiu:e  the  best  grapes  and 
pines  about  London;  (p.  £3;)  in  short,  there  is  nothing  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent  that  this  Genius  does  not  do :  but,  alas!  good  upon 
England  M  intends  no  longer  to  confer ;  our  musjins,  pines,  aa^ 
dias,  and  even  our  forte-pianos  are  in  jeopardy ; 
*  For  fairest  flowers  expand  but  to  decay, 
The  worm  is  in  thy  core,  thy  glories  fade  aiway; 
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Arts,  arms,  and  wealth  destroy  the  fruits  they  bring, 
Commerce,  like  beauty,  knows  no  second  spring ;  , 

Crime  walks  the  streets,  fraud  earns  her  unblest  bread. 
O'er  want  and  woe  thy  gorgeous  robe  is  spread/— p.  24. 

Upon  this  melancholy  night,  however,  a  bright  day  dawns,  and  all 
the  little  sense  with  which  Mrs.  Barbauld  set  out,  now  diissplves 
zw^y  in  bliasful  visions  of  American  glory.  Hiis  Genius  of  her's 
which  *  walks  the  peopled  earth/  '  viewless  and  secret,'  suddenly 
appears  walking  on  the  summit  of  Chimbera9o,  (which  never  was 
jdor  can  be  peopled,)  displays  bis  '  viewless*  form  on  the  Andes,  and 
'  secretly  arouses,  by  loud  exclamati(^fi8,  all  the  nations  of  th^ 
western  continent. 

*  Ardent  the  Genius  fans  the  noble  strife. 
And  pours  through  feeble  souls  a  higher  life ; 
Shouts  to  the  mingled  tribes  from  sea  to  sea, 
And  swears — Thy  world,  Columbus,  shall  be  free.'— p.  25. 

And  with  this  oath  concludes  ^Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,* 
upon  which  we  have  already  wasted  too  much  time.  One  word, 
however,  we  must  seriously  add.  Mrs.  Barbauld's  former  works 
have  been  of  some  utility ;  her  *  Lessons  for  Children,*  her  *  Hymns 
in  Prose,'  her  *  Selections  from  the  Spectatof,'  et  id  genus  omne, 
though  they  display  not  much  of  either  taste  or  talents,  are  yet  some- 
thing better  than  harmless :  but  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  warn- 
ing her  to  desist  from  satire,  which  indeed  is  satire  on  herself  alone^ 
end  of  entreating,  with  great  earnestness,  that  she  will  not,  for  the 
ssake  of  this  ungrateful  generation,  put  herself  to  the  trouble  of 
writing  any  more  party  pamphlets  in  verse.  We  also  assure  her, 
that  we  should  not  by  any  means  impute  it  to  want  of  taste  or  pa- 
triotism on  her  part,  if,  for  her  own  country,  her  fears  were  less 
confident,  and  for  America  her  hopes  less  ardent ;  and  if  she  would 
leave  both  the  victims  and  the  heroes  of  her  political  prejudices  to 
the  respective  judgment  which  the  impartiality  of  posterity  will  not 
fail  to  pronounce. 


Akt.  Vn.  Memoirs  of  the  PubliS  Life  of  John  Home  Tooke, 
Esq.  Containing  a  particular  Account  of  his  Connections  tmth 
the  most  eminent  Characters  of  the  Reign  of  George,  III. 
His  Trials  for  Sedition^  High  Treason y  o^c.  With  his  most 
celebrated  Speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Hustings, 
Letters,  Sfc.  By  W.  Hamilton  Keid.  8vo.  pp.  192.  Lon- 
don.   Sherwood,  Neely  and  Jones.     1812. 

npHIS  is  the  only  Life  of  Mr.  Tooke  we  have  yet  seen.    It  is  a 
^    miserabk  performance^  b^low  contempt  as  to  styl^,  informa- 
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tioU)  and  talent.     We  think  it  somewhat  discreditable  to  the  Jaco^ 

bin  school,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  produce  a  better  ac- 
count of  a  person,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  in  diis  countiy  their 
principal  ornament  and  support.  A  good  memoir  upon  this  sub- 
ject would  be  an  useful  accession  to  our  stock  of  biography,  literary 
and  political.  When  we  speak  of  a  memoir,  we  of  course  do  not 
mean  a  large  quarto,  or  two  large  quartos,  for  with  such  it  is  said 
we  are  threatened — eked  out  with  declamations  and  histories  about 
the  American  war — dissertations  upon  the  author  of  Junius— 
*  diatribes*  upon  the  French  revolution,  and  the  speeches  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  Mr.  Erskine — ^but  a  book  resembling  this 
before  us  in  size,  and  in  nothing  else — in  which  credit  shall  be 
given  to  the  reader  for  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
the  last  fifty  years — in  which  therefore  the  main  subject  will  not 
be  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  extraneous  matter, — in  short,  a  liCa 
of  Mr.^Tooke,  in  which  Mr,  Tooke  shall  be  Ae  principal  fea- 
ture, and  in  which  all  that  is  material  to  be  known  of  this  extraor- 
.dinary  man  shall  be  diligently  collected,  clearly  arranged,  and  fairly 
related.  We  feel  it  the  more  Necessary  to  give  this  warning,  bc^ 
cause  it  has  been  very  much  the  practice  of  late  years,  under  pre- 
tence of  writing  biography,  to  deluge  the  public  with  vast  quanti- 
ties of  contemporaneous  history,  which  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  puzzling  and  fatiguing  the  reader,  and  adding  to  die 
size  and  price  of  the  volume.  A  king,  a  minister,  or  a  general 
may  be  so  distinguished,  that  all  the  transactions  of  the  age  u\ 
^  which  he  lived  may,~  widiout  impropriety,  be  considered  in  refe- 
rence to  him ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  object  of  biography  is 
to  furnish  not  that  which  is,  but  that  which  is  not  to  be  found  ia 
the  history  of  the  times,*  and  great  public  transactions  ought  only 
to  be  mentioned  incidentally,  with  just  so  much  of  detail  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  confusion,  and  to  preserve  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  unbroken. 

But  though  we  see  how  the  Life  of  Mr.  Tpoke  oueht  to  be 
written,  it  is  not  our  duty,  nor  indeed  do  we  possess  me  means 
to  supply  that  desideratum  in  literature*  We  can  only  offer  a  few 
detached  remarks  upon  his  liistory  and  character,  which,  though 
they  will  probably  have  no  other  merit,  will  at  least  have  that  of 
impartiali^.  During  his  life  we  were  not  exempt  from  tbgnt 
feelings  of  hostility,  which  great  and  irreconcileable  difference 
upon  political  questions,  at  an  anxious  and  diflBcult  period,  is  cal- 
culated to  excite ;  but  we  know  ourselves  ill  if  we  cannot  now 
speak  as  calmly  and  fairly  of  the  philosopher  ^and  politician  of 
Wimbledon,  as  if  he  had  flourished  in  Rome  or  Athens  five-and- 
twenty  centuries  i^o. 
In  considerii^  Us  political  career,  the  moat  material  circum- 
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stance^  that  which  it  is  most  necessary  to  keep  steadily  in  view^  in 
order  to  form  a  correct  and  candid  estimate  of  his  character  is^  that 
he  was  from  beginning  to  end,  a  man  labouring  under  great,  perpe-* 
tual,  irremovable  civil  disabilities.  He  had  l)een  unfortunate  (we! 
say  so  without  fear  of  being  misinterpreted)  in  his  choice  of  a  pro-* 
fession :  for  it  is  a  real  misfortune  to  a  man  of  an  enterprising 
AiaposHuonffiatm  rebus  a^endis,  to  become  a  member  of  an  order, 
in  which  propriety  and  dut^  enjoin  a  sparing  and  partial  interfere' 
ence  with  the  concerns  of  the  world,  and  in  which,  if  propriety 
and  duty  are  found  too  feeWe  restraints,  the  law  interposes  with  a. 
strong  arm,  to  curb  profane  activity  and  unprofessional  exertions. 
What  a  man  ought  to  do  un^er  such  circumstances  is  obvious :  but' 
such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  that  what  he  ought  to  do  is, 
we  are  afraid,  not  what  he  is  always  likely  to  do — certainly,  the  very 
reverse  of  what  Mr.  Tooke  did  do.  In  fact  his  whole  life  seems  to* 
have  been  spent  in  an  unavailing  and  ungraceful  struggle  to  extricate' 
himself  from  the  restraints  which  his  ^tuation  imposed  upon  bim« 
He  wa^  for  ever  beating  himself  against  the  bars  of  his  cage;  and 
such  is  the4)ower  of  passion  over  reason,  that  neither  the  exercise  of 
his  penetrating  and  vigorous  understanding,  nor  the  experience  of 
Constant  failures  were ,  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  wasting  his 
strength  in  an  idle  endeavour  to  pass  die  magic  circle  which  law  and 
«08tom  had  drawn  around  him.  Hence  all  his  exertions  wanted 
b6th  dignity  and,  effect :  and  his  extraordinary  talents  were  pro* 
ductive  of  litjtle  true  glory  to  himself,  and  scarcely  of  any  benefit 
to  the  world.  * 

Mr.  Tooke  was  bom  with  an  iron  constitution  bf  body  and 
mind;  he  was  endowed  with  persevering  industry,  armed  with. un- 
shaken courage,  and  stimulated  by  a  restless  ambition*  These 
^alities  should  carry  their  possessor  very  far  in  a  free  country. 
But  the  barrier  was  insurmountable.  Gifted  with  the  talents  of 
a  great  performer,  he  was  compelled  throughout  to  play  inte- 
rior parts.  As  a  politician  he  was  always  below  himself;  always 
acting  in  subordination  to  his  equals,  or  on  £r  level  with  those 
whom  nature  and  education  had  placed  at  an  immeasurabie-dis* 
^tance  beueath  him.  He  began  his  career  as  an  assif^tatit  in  a 
struggle,  from  which  the  mock  patriot  Wilkes  derived  all  the  ' 
glory,  and  all  the  advantage ;  and  be  ended  it  by  dividing  the 
credit  of  turbulent,  unsuccessful,  and  unpopular  resistance  to 
sound  principles  and  lawful,  authority  with  Messrs.  Hardy  and 
Tbelwall.  He  could  not  be  a  lawyer,  therefore  he  resisted  the 
law,  and  reviled  those  who  administered  it.  He  could  not  be  a 
statesman,  nay,  not  even  a  demagogue,  and  therefore  he  was 
content  to  become  a  factious  partizaa,  a  low  agitator,  to  insult 
those  whom  he  could  not  rival,  and  to  disturb  a  country  in  the  go- 
vernment of  which  he  never  could  have  a  share.  Disappointment 
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and  ttivy  had  taken  possessioQ  of  his  whole  soul,  soured  hia  tempeiv 
narrowed  his  views,  and  perverted  his  judgment.  It  was  his  habit 
'  to  speak  evil  of  dignities/  to  assail  by  ridicule  or  iovective  all  those 
persons'  and  thii^s,  which,  by  the  common  feeling  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  were  marked  out  as  objects  of  reverence  and  admiration* 
He  professed,  indeed,  to  admire  the  constitution  of  his  country; 
but  it  was  the  constitution  as  it  was  said  to  exist  at  some  remote 
and  never  defined  period,  not  the  constitution  such  as  it  now  is, 
nnder  which,  according  to  him,  every  species  of  corruption  and  in* 
justice  had  grown  up  and  flourished ;  ^nd  he  delighted  to  carp  at 
that  beneficent  system  of  law,  to^  which  of  all  men  living,  he  was 
the  most  deeply  indebt^.  The  mild  spirit  and  lenient  admini* 
atration  of  English  justice  were  never  more  clearly  exemplified 
than  in  the  impunity  of  a  man  who  was  constantly  treading  upon 
the  very  verge  of  crimes  that  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  entiro 
ruin  of  the  stat^,  and  whose  delight  it  was  to  insult  the  best  feelings 
of  the  country  at  a  time  of  universal  danger,  alarm  and  irritation. 
The  same  temper  of  mind  rendered  him  unjust  to  almost  every  spe« 
eies  of  excellence  in  his  contemporaries.  Among  the  objects  of  hig 
particular  and  personal  antipathy,  are  to  be  numbered  nearly  all  th^ 
great  men  of  his  age  and  country.  He  hated  Dr.  Johnson,  he 
bated  Mr.  Burke/ he  hated  Lord  Mansfield,  he  hated  Mr.  Pit^  ho 
hated  Mr.  Fox,  and  he  spoke  of  them  without  any  of  that  respect 
or  forbearance  niiiich  great  talents  and  high  station,  and  the  esteeniL 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  generally  extort  from  less  resolute^ 
•r  less  acrimonious  adversaries. 

The  Ishmael  of  literature  and  politics,  his  hand  was  against 
•very  man's  hand,  and  every  man's  hand  was  against  him.  '  Odei^ 
tint  dum  metuant^  seems  to  have  been  his  motto,  and  provided  he 
could  excite  surprize  by  his  paradoxes,  and  terror  by  his  abuse,  he 
fared  little  for  public  esteem,  and  looked  to  no  more  important  or 
aiore  salutary  effect.  His  writings  and  speeches  are' all  composed 
IB  a  confident,  accusatory  tone.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  shew 
that  his  adversaries  must  be  wrong,  but  he  is  .equally  determined 
to  prove  that  they  must  be  dishonest.  Dissent  from  his  opinion 
Was  not  mere  intellectual  weakness,  but  moral  guilt.  No  maa 
ever  more  resolutely  threw  away  the  scabbard  in  every  attack.—* 
He  seems  to  have  considered  the  present  order  of  thii^s  as  one 
in  which  he  could  find  no  proper  place,  and  he  therefore  consoled 
himself  by  waging  irreconcileable  war  against  all  those  by  whom 
it  was  upheld.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  acted  upon  any  par* 
ticular  system,  or  to  have  directed  his  efforts  towards  any  particu* 
lar  oliject.  In  fact,  die  occasions  which  allowed  much  active  in* 
terference^n  bis  part  but  seldom  occurred.  A  popular  electioi^ 
conducted  with  circumstances  of  extreme  party  violence,  or  a  ao- 
cietgf  formed  to  alter  the  constttutioa  or  icootcoul  the  gov^miBen^ 
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tvere  faiis  chief  opportunitieB  for  distinction,  and  upon  these  he  seized 
With  great  eagerness,  and  availedhimself  of  them  with  great  ability* 
But  these  brilliant  moments  soon  passed  away :  the  election  was  de* 
cided,  or  the  society  was  suppressed,  and  he  was  condemned  to  pass 
through  a  long  interval  of  quiet  and  obscurity.  One  of  his  earliest^ 
strongest,  and  most  enduring  feelings  was  antipathy  to  the  House 
ef  Commons.  But  like  most  other  innovators,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  that  there  was  no  harm  in  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
system  so  long  as  it  lasted.  Old  Sanim,  that  standing  insult  to  the 
theory  of  representation,  that  byeword  among  the  reformers,  had 
the  singular  honour  of  returning  the  Reverend  Mr.  Tooke  to  parii»« 
ment,  who  took  his  seat  (apparently)  without  any  scruple  as  to  the 
number  or  quality  of  his  constituents :  nor  does  his  dislike  to  the 
pteaent  order  of  things  appear  to  have  reached  its  utmost  height^ 
till  the  doors  of  the  house  had  been  finally  barred  against  him  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature. 

We  are  aware  that  the  character  we  have  been  drawing,  so  far 
as  we  have  hitherto  proceeded  in  the  delineation,  is  not  particularly 
calculated  to  excite  affection  or  respect.    Yet  we  own  that  we 
are  much  more  inclined  to  regard  this  waste  of  his  talents,  and  thi» 
perversion  of  his  feelings,  with  regret  and  compassion  than  with 
severity  and  anger.     There  is  nothing  that  has  so  unfavourable  aa 
effect  upon  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  nothing  that  so  com- 
pletely sours  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  as  long  disappointment 
and  immovable  restraint.     By  a  step  taken  so  early  in  life,  that  he- 
was  excusable  at  least  if  he  did  not  at  once  perceive  all  its  conse* 
qnenoes,  he  was  debarred  from  the  fair  exercise  of  those  talents  with 
which  he  was  most  highly  gifted,  and  cut  off  from  the  attainment 
of  those  objects  of  which  he  was  naturally  most  desirous.     We  all 
know  the  vast  share  accident  has  in  forming  the  greatest,  the  wisest, 
and  most  virtuous  men;  and  we  shall  not  do  Justice  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Tooke  if  we  blame  him  for  what  he  was,  without  con- 
sidering what,  under  more  propitious  circumstances,  he  might  have 
been.     He  was,  as  we  have  had  already  occasion  to  remark,  the 
enemy  of  almost  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time.     But  if  his  fet- 
ters had  been  struck  ojQT,  if  he  had  been  suffered  to  come  down 
into  the  arena,  and  contend  with  them  upon  equal  terms,  a  malig- 
nant and  impotent  hostility  might  have  given  place  to  manly 
emulation  and  generous  rivalry.    Let  us  not,  however,  be  misua- 
derstCKMl  as  meaning  to  .approve  the  conduct  of  those  who,  having 
once  engaged  in  a  profession  in  which  the  best  faculties  of  man 
nay  be  employed  to  the  best  purpose,  instead  of  bending  their 
minds  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  important  duties,  waste  their 
days  in  unbecoming  endeavours  to  mix  in  struggles  which  they  oughtc 
to  shun,  and  in  unavailing  aspirations  after  a  greatness  which  they 
.liave  renoimced«    We  have  only  ventured  to  offer  an  imperfect  ex-^ 
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cuse  arising  from  the  general  weakneas  of  the  human  character,  and 
to  plead,  as  it  were,  in  mitigation  of  that  heavy  censure  which  must 
at  any  rate  fail  upon  talents  idly  wasted  or  mischievously  misap- 
plied« 

Remarkable  however  as  those  talents  were,  we  do  not  think  they 
were  of  the  first  order.     In  a  favorable  situation  be  might  have 
f>een  more  eminent,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  beien  more  use* 
ful ;  but  under  no  circumstances  could  he  have  been  a  really  great 
man.     Promptitude,  acuteness,  and  activity,  not  grandeur  and 
comprehension,  were  the  characteristics  of  his  mind.    All  its  ope« 
rations  were  confined  to  a  narrow  sphere.     What  he  saw  he  saw 
clearly,  but  his  vision  did  not  extend  far.    Wholly  occupied  in 
the  squabble  of  the  day,  and  anxious  about  tlie  petty  point  which 
It  was  his  immediate  desire  to  cany,  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
served no  just  sense  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  objects,  and  be- 
haved as  if  the  fate  of  mankind  had  depended  upon  the  event  of 
the  Middlesex  or  Westminster  election*     A  few  question  of 
merely  domestic  and  national  policy  (none  of  them,  except  par- 
liameutaiy  reform,  of  much  importance)  seem  to  have  engrossed 
all  his  attention.    In  the  treatment  of  them  he  always  displays  in- 
finite subtlety  and  ingenuity,  and  often  a  great  deal  of  wit:  hut 
his  chief  merit  after  all  seems  to  have  consisted  not  so  much  in 
the  choice  and  temper  of  his  weapons,  as  in  the  dexterity  with  which 
he  handles  them.^    His  topics  and  arguments  were  the  topics  and 
arguments  of  an  ordmary  man,  only  stated  with  more  address  and 
urged  with  more  earnestness  and  force,  but  not  drawn  (like  those  of 
Mr.  Burke)  from  the  inexhaustible  stores   of  an  exuberant,  ele- 
vated, and  comprehensive  mind.     His  strength  lay  in  the  '  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem,'  and  in  a  sort  of  ingenious  lively  special 
pleading  upon  details.    In  these  he  delighted  to  dwell>  and  shewed 
no  desire  to  escape  from  them  to  more  general  and  important  spe- 
culations.    He  was  better  pleased  in  the  detection  of  error  than  in 
the  investigation  of  truth  ;  more  anxious  to  confute  and  ridicule  an 
adversary  than  to  establish  any  doctrines  of  his  own.     His  speeches 
and  political  writings,  those  at  least  that  are  known  to  be  his,  are 
few  and  inconsiderable.     It  is  to  the  name  of  the  writer  alone  that 
they  are  indebted  for  having  survived  the  occasions  that  gave  them 
birth;  and  we  should  search  them  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  that 
sublime  eloquence  and  profound  wisdom  which  adorn  the  works 
of  the  author  of  the  '  Reflexions.'    If  we  were  to  pursue  any  far- 
ther a  comparison  which,  perhaps,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  institute,  we 
should  say,  that  while  it  was  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Burke's  mind  to 
give  dignity  and  interest  even  to  matters  of  a  secondary  and  fugitive 
kind,  by  treating  them  in  reference  to  general  {>rinciples  and  more 
important  subjeifts,  it  was  Mr.  Tooke  s  disposition  radier  to  nar- 
row 
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row  the  ground^  and  to  descend  to  that  which  was  local,  tempo*^ 
raty,  and  personal,  even  when  engaged  in  the  consideration  of 
questions  which  it  was  natural  to  treat  upon  a  more  enlarged  scale* 

His  style  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  character  of  his  mind ; 
—neat,  clear,  precise,  and  forcible,  free  from  affectation,  void  of 
ornament.  We  do  not  think  he  is  ever  vulgar ;  but  he  is  full  of 
that  *  genuine  Anglicism'  of  which  the  course  of  his  studies  ren- 
dered him  at  once  an  admirer  and  a  master-^that  native  idiom 
which  die  brilliant  success  of  some  of  those  who  have  written  Eng^* 
lish  as  a  foreign  language,  has,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  brought 
into  disuse,  and  aiNnost  into  oblivion.  The  most  finished  speci-* 
men  of  bis  composition  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  two  or  three 
letters  written  in  answer  to  the  attacks  of  Junius  ;  and  he  had  the 
lionor,  which  in  those  days  was  deemed  no  inconsiderable  one,  of 
being  the  only  knight  that  returned  with  his  lance  unbroken  from  a 
combat  with  that  unknown  but  terrible  champion.  If  he  wants 
the  exfjuisite  polish  and  the  brilliant  invective  of  his  adversary,  that 
dexterous  malignity  which  comes  in  with  such'  effect  to  blacken  a 
character 'by  insinuation  after  invective  has  exhausted  its  powers, 
and,  above  all,  that  well  sustained  tone  of  austere  dignity  which 
gives  to  Junius  the  air  and  authority  of  a  great  personage  in  dis- 
guise; he  is  superior  to  him  in  facUity,  vivacity,  and  that  ap- 
pearance of  plainness  and  sincerity  which  is  of  such  importance 
in  controversial  writings.  The  great  fault  of  Junius  is  a  sort  of 
Stiffness  and  appearance  of  labour.  His  compositions  smell  too 
much  of  the  lamp.  He  wanted  nothing  to  be  a  perfect  master  of 
his  art,  but  the  power  of  concealing  it.  Mr.  Tooke's  letters  have 
the  flow,  unity,  and  simplicity  which  belong  to  writings  struck 
off  at  a  heat,  and  which  depend  for  their  effect  rather  upon  the 
general  powers  of  the  writer  than  upon  great  nicety  and  labour 
in  the  particular  instance.  In  justice  to  Junius,  as  a  writer^  we 
must  add  that  he  was  laboring  under  the  disadvantages  oC  a  weak 
case.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  early  and  deeply  sensible  of  his  owa 
mistake;  and  he  was  therefore  glad  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest  as 
3oon  as  possible,  even  at  the  price  of  leaving  his  adversary  in  pos- 
session of  the  field;  a  humiliation  to  which  he  would  not  have  sub- 
mitted but  from  the  consciousness  of  his  having  originally  selected 
aii  unfavourable  ground. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Tooke's  intellectual  character  we  have  hi- 
therto omitted  to  notice  one  of  its  most  striking  features,  the  love 
of  paradox;  a  disposition  which,  though  the  natural  companion  of 
subtlety  and  ingenuity,  was,  we  believe,  never  found  combined 
with  true  greatness  of  mind.  To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  a  propo-t 
sition  by  a  quaint  unusual  method  of  enunciating  it,  to  display  a 
^a  dexterity  in  defence  Qf  an  acknowledged  error,  to  dress  ujk 
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truth  in  a  strange  mas^aerade  garb,  in  hopes  that  somebody  will 
mistake  her  for  falsehood — these  are  frivolous  childish  amusements^ 
and  indicative  of  an  unsotind  or  ill-regulated  understanding.  No 
man  that  possessed  the  reasoning  power  in  its  full  perfection  wa» 
ever  willing  to  waste  it  in  drawing  a  stare  from  ignorance  apd  vul- 
garity :  on  the  contrary,  those  who  have  contiibuted  most  to  enlarge 
the  bounds  of  human  knowlec^e,  by  the  discovery  of  n^w  and  im-> 
portant  truths,  have  almost  always  been  anxious  to  place  them  in 
that  point  of  view  in  whidi  they  would  give  the  least  possible  alarm, 
'  and  win  their  way  to  a  general  acceptance  with  the  least  possible 
opposition  from  the  common  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the 
^orld.  But  truth  and  error,  as  such,  were  almost  indifferent  to 
Mr.  Tooke.  He  was  more  a  sophist  than  a  philosopher,  and  was 
always  most  inclined  to  maintain  that  proposition,  whatever  i| 
might  be,  that  afforded  him  the  best  opportunity  of  exhibiting  to 
advantage  his  argumentative  acuteness  and  skill.  He  was  a  sort  of 
intellectual  juggler;  and  provided  he  could  keep  the  multitude 
gaping  at  the  dexterity  with  which  he  handled  his  cup  and  balls,  he 
cared  very  little  what  farther  effect  the  spectacle  might  have  upon 
their  mind. 

We  shall  naturally  be  expected  to  say  something  of  Mr.  Tooke*» 
philosophical  writings;  but  this  is  a  subject  into  which  our  limita 
do  not  permit  us  to  enter  at  large.  Besides,  it  has  been  lately  dia* 
cussed  with  such  ability,  and  in  a  manner,  to  us  at  least,  so  satis- 
factory,  that  we  could  do  very  little  more  than  repeat  to  our 
readers  remarks  that  have  already  been  made  with  infinitely  greater 
force  and  authority. 

Shortly,  however,  our  opinion  is  this, — that  though  Mr.  Toote'a 
philosophical  works  are  the  result  of  no  conmion  talent  and  indus* 
t|^,  yet  they  are  neither  written  in  a  truly  philosophical  spirit,  nor 
display  traces  of  a  mind,  which,  even  if  it  had  been  wholly  d^ica* 
ted  t6  the  study  of  metaphysics,  would  have  much  enlarged  thci 
bounds  of  our  knowledge  in  that  nice  and  intricate  branch  of 
tcience.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  rather  to  retard,  than  to 
advance  the  progress  of  philosophy,  by  recalling  us  from  thoso 
Sound  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  and  operations  of  die  human 
mind,  which  are  built  upon  observation  and  experience,  to  V9ga^ 
.  speculations  drawn  from  the  imperfect  analogy  existing  between 
the  moral  and  the  physical  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  proposition  which  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing,  is  highlj 
interesting  and  important;  and  that  in  the  illustration  of  it,  be  has 
ahewn  great  learning,  ingenuity,  find  research.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  so  monstrously  exaggerated  its  importance,  and 
BO  widely  mistaken  its  tendency,  and  has  attempted  to  raise  so  vast 
»  pMperstfttctur^i  upon  supb  a  narrow,  aUpp^j  and  ioadequaio 
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foundation^  that  we  are  quite  Jost  in  amazement  when  we  recollect 
how  completely  the  sagacity  which  guided  him  so  well  in  the  in* 
vestigation  of  his  principal  fact^  appears  to  desert  him  when 
he  comes  to  apply  that  fact  to  the  purposes  of  a  theory.     The 
distance  between  what  he  has  proved  and  what  he  wishes  us  to 
believe  that  he  has  proved,  is  enormous.     What  he  has  proved 
is,  that  all  words,  even  those  that  are  expressive  of  the  nicest  opera- 
tions of  our  minds,  were  originally  borrowed  from  the  objects  of 
external  perception, — a  circumstance  highly  curious  in  the  histoid 
of  language,  consequently  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  its^ttf, 
and  the  complete'  demonstration  of  which  of  course  reflects  great 
credit  upon  its  author. — What  he  thuiks  he  has  proved  is,  that 
this  etymolc^cal  history  of  words  is  our  true  guide,  both  as  to 
the  present  import  of  the  words  themselves,  and  as  to  the  na« 
ture  of  those  things  which  they  are  intended  to  signify — a  pro- 
position so  monstrous,  that  he  has  no  where  ventured  to  enunciate 
It  in  its  general  form,  but  has  rather  left  it  to  be  collected  from 
the  tenbr  of  his  remarks  upon  particular  instances.     In  truth,  the  in«» 
ferences  at  which  Mr.  Tooke  arrived,  so  far  from  beins  warranted 
by  his  facts,  are  directly  the  contrary  of  those  to  which  he  ought 
naturally  to  have  been  led  by  the  result  of  hi^  own  studies,  wheq 
they  were  most  successful.     In  tracing  upwards  through  all  the 
mazes  of  etymology,  the  origin  of  words,  he  ought  to  have  seen 
more  clearly,  if  possible,  than  any  body  else,  that  their  real  present 
isense  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  their  primitive  signification,  or  in 
the  elements  of  which  they  were  originally  composed,  but  that  on 
the  contrary  their  actual  import y  with  which  alone  in  reasoning  w^ 
have*  to  do,  hardly  ever  corresponds  with  their  etymological  mean^ 
ing,  although  the  one  always  bears  to  the  other  a  certain  resem* 
blance,  more  or  less .  accurate,  according  to  die  greater  or  less 
effect  of  time  and  accident.     One  could  without  difliculty  under* 
stand,  how  a  person  unaccustomed  to  such  considerations,  and  mis* 
led  by  a  few  mstances  partially  chosen,  should  adopt  a  theory  like 
that  which  Mr.  Tooke  was  desirous  to  establish ;  but  how  a  philo* 
sopher  minutely  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject,  and  proceeding 
upon  a  most  copious  induction  of  particulars,  should  not  have  per* 
ceived  that  in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  such  a  doc- 
trine would  lead  to  absolute  absurdity,  is,  to  us  at  least,  inconceiv* 
able.    We  will  take  a  single  instance,  which  will  better  explain 
what  we  mean.     It  is  one  of  those  which  have  been  already  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Stewart;  (vide  Piversions  of  Purley,  vol.  2,  p.  403.^ 

^  True,  as  we  now  write  itj  or  trew,  as  it  was  formerly  written^ 
means  simply  and  merely > — that  which  is  trowed.  And,  instead  of  its 
b^ing  a  rare  commodity  upon  earth,  except  only  in  words,  there  is, 
liothing  b^t  truth  i^  the  world. 

^         T4  •Tlitt 
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•       »     • 
*  That  every  man,  in  his  communicalion  with  others,  should  speak 
that  which  he  troweth,  is  of  so  great  importance  to  mankindy  that  it 
ought  not  to  surprize  vs,  }f  we  find  th^  most  extravagant  and  exagger- 
ated praises  bestowed  upon  truth,* 

Now  we  apprqhen^  th^t  this  passs^  pontaios  one  very  ques- 
tionable proposition,  and  two  more  that  are  absolutely  false. 

In  the  first  place^  we  think  it  very  doubtful  vvhet}ier  those  who 
first  formed  the  noun  *  truth'  froin  the  verb  '  ^o  trqw/  mes^t  to 
limit  their  new-coined  word  to  tl\e  sense,  wl^ch  in  strictness  it 
seems  to  bear.    It  appears  a  much  i^ore  natural  account  of  the; 
matter  to  say,  that  having  found  or  believing  they   had  foundji 
that  what  *  is  trowed^*  is  commonly  the  same  as  ^  what  iSf   they 
were  content  that  the  one  expression  should  be  considered  univer- 
sally as  synonimous  with  the  other,  and  thevefore  used  the  wo^d 
^  truth*  from  the  very  beginning,  in  precisiely  tl\e  s^ine  sense  as  that 
in  which  we  now  employ  it.     Or  the  history  of  this  word  may 
be  the  same  as^thatof  aX^Seta  in  Greek.    To  speak  what  on^ 
thinks  or  trowsy  is  in  a  moral  sense  to  speak  truthy — ^tbat  is,  not 
to  conceal  or  disguise  what  is  in  the  mind  ;  and  the  word  being 
once  generally  adopted  for  expressing  moral  truth,  was  in  process 
of  time  naturally  ei^tended  to  physicsd;  nothing  beipg  more  c<Hn- 
mon  \n  popular  practice,  than  to  include  a  whole  dass  of  kindred 
ideas  ^ndef  one  term, — especially  where  the  distmction  betweeoi 
them  is  qf  a  pubtle  abstract  nature,  and  out  of  the  range  of  vulgaf 
observation.    But  supposiiie,  (what  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
we  will  a4mit>)  that  they  mtended  to  use  the  word  in  its  more 
confined  and  strictly  derivative  meai^ing;  still,  what  beomes  of  Mr. 
Tooke's  inference,  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be  (for  we  are  not 
quite  sure  which  he  ipeans)  employed  in  no  other  meaning  now? 
What  is  this  but  to  set  up  the  supposed  practice  of  ^  barbarout 
period,  against  the  universal  consent  of  whole  ages  of  civilization 
and  leamiifg  ?  Is  not  language  purely  conventional  i  And  are  not 
words  merely  the  signs  by  vybich  ipen  have,  agreed  to  convey  (as 
well  as  they  can)  certain  ideas  ^   And  is  it  not  therefore  to  the  last 
degree  idle,  to  talk  of  the  precise  etynaolpgical  signification,  or  the 
intention  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  that  which  ought  to  outweigh 
the  unbroken  custom  of  a  whole  nation  through  eight  or  nin« 
centuries  i  But  it  is  only  wasting  time  to  argue  against  such  a 
.  doctrine ;  let  us  hovvever  advance  a  step  farther  in  copcesnon,  and 
allow  not  only  that  the  word  '  truth'  was  originally  uaed  in  its 
i^trict  etymological  signification,  but  that  out  of  resp<K:t  to  the 
Hejptarchy,  it  ought  to  be  used  onl^  in  that  signification, — and 
stilt  we  should  not  be  one  particle  nearer  to  Mr.  Tooke's  last  arid 
most  monstrous  conclusion ;  namely,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
^  truth/  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  erroneously  presumed  to  use 
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the  word  for  several  hundred  years  past.  Nothing  more  could  be 
inferred  from  either  proposition,  than  that  which  is  directly  stated 
in  them — that  the  subjects  of  Ethelwolf  and  Wurgan  had  no 
notion  of  eternal  immutable  truth^ — ^and  that  we  have  no  busi*  , 
ness  to  use  their  word  to  convey  ideas  different  from  diose  which 
they  annexed  to  it: — in  short  it  would  be  shewn  that  the  langua^«> 
was  imperfect^  but  the  metaphysical  question  about  tnUh,  would 
remain  just  where  it  stood  before. 

In  describing  generally  the  character  of  Mr.  Tooke>  we  have  al» 
ready  anticipated  some  remarks  which  are  particularly  applicable 
to  this  part  of  his  writings.  One  is  everywhere  shocked  by  the 
insolent  confidence  with  which  he  promulgates  his  own  doctrineSi 
by  his  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  all  o£er  men,  by  the  strange 
mixture  of  factious  politics  and  persK)nal  abuse  with  grammar  and 
metaphysics,  and,  more  than  all^  by  his  unworthy  contumelious 
Ueatment  of  the  most  illustrious  amongst  bis 'contemporaries. 

It  is  not  only  with  the  spirit  that  reigns  through  the  Diversions 
of  Purley  that  we  are  displeased;  we  think  the  form  and  arrange* 
Qient  of  the  work  equally  objectionable. 

The  authority  of  the  ancients  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  dia^ 
Ipgue  as  a  vehicle  for  philosophical  discussion,  though  some  of  the 
principal  reasons  which  determined  them  to  adopt  that  form  no 
longer  exist.  It  seems  however  particularly  illadapted  to  the  inves* 
ligation  in  \(rhich  Mr.  Tooke  Was  engaged.  The  greater  part  of  his 
work  (we  do  not  say  so  with  any  vie\ir  to  disparage  it)  consists  of  mere 
lexicography — the  enumeration,  derivation,  and  definition  of  words. 
Now,  without  denying  that  these  are  subjects  which  the  form  of  a 
conversation  is  best  suited  to  explain,  we  must  own,  that  a  diction* 
ary  by  mode  of  dialogue,  though  perfecdy  novd,  and  perhaps 
ipgenious^  does  not  appear  to  us  a  very  happy  invention.  It 
is,  however,  extremely  well  calculated  for  one  purpose  which  Mr. 
Tooke  evidently  had  in  view  throughout  his  work,  that  of  avoid- 
ing any  clear,  formal,  precise  explanation  of  his  system,  and  of 
Uie  principles  which  be  was  deisirous  to  establish.  '  In  general/  (to 
«|se  the  words  of  Mr.  Stewart,)  *  he  seems  purposely  to  have  con- 
fined himself  to  a  statement  of  premises  without  pointing  out  (ex- 
cept  by  application  or  innuendo)  the  purposes  to  which  he  me^ps 
them  to  be  applied ;  a  mode  of  writing  which,  by  throwing  an  air 
of  mystery  oyer  his  real  design,  and  by  amusing  the  imagination 
with  the  prosit  of  some  wonderful  secret  afterwards  to  be  re- 
vealed, has  given  to  his  truly  learned  and  original  disquisitions  a 
degree  of  celebrity  among  the  smatterers  in  science,  which  they 
would  never  have  acquired  if  stated  concisely  and  systematically  in 
a  didactic  form.*  Unluckily  for  him,  however,  this  is  not  the  age 
of  mystery^  but  of  free  discussion  and  unreserved  disclosure.    No 
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man  cftn  receive  credit  for  an  unknown  capital  of  knowledge  which 
be  IS  unable  of  unwilling  to  produce  upon  demand.  The  very  at« 
tempt  to  obtain  it  is  justly  considered  as  bordering  upon  imposture; 
and  Mr.  Tooke  would  have  been  the  first  to  entertain,  and  the 
loudest  to  proclaim,  doubts  of  any  other  person  that  presented 
himself  to  the  world  under  circumstances  so  suspicious.  The 
truth  is^  he  had  no  farther  discoveries  to  make ;  if  he  had,  his  vanity 
would  have  insured  the  production  of  them  in  the  thirty  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  publication  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning, 
(which  contained  the  germ  of  his  subsequent  philological  writings,) 
and  the  close  of  his  literary  career.  But  he  was  unable  to  deny 
himself  the  petty  gratification  of  raising  an  exaggerated  opimoii  of 
his  talents  among  the  ill  informed  part  of  his  readei^,  by  pretension! 
which  he  coold  never  realize ;  and  was  content  to  sink  in  the  esteem 
of  posterity  for  the  sijte  of  exciting  a  little  more  admiration  in  the 
common  herd  of  his  contemporaries.  He  liked  the  bustle  of  real 
life — ^pulverem  atque  aciem — a  great  deal  better  than  quiet  and 
mere  literary  pursuits.  Those  who  have  read  the  *  Letter  to  Mr. 
Dunning'  will  recollect  the  perverse  ingenuity  with  which  he  con-> 
trived  to  graft  his  great  philological  inquiry  upon  a  legal  squabble. 
He  comes  hot  from  the  court  of  King's  Bench  to  discuss  tfie  na« 
lure  of  particles,  of  which,  it  seems,  a  shameful  ignorance,  on  tho 
part  of  the  Judges,  had  just  been  manifested  in  a  verdict  against 
tiim.  His  head  is  never  clear  from  the  politics  of  the  day  long 
enough  to  write  five  pages  together  without  allyding  to  them; 
and  he  continually  rouses  his  readers  firom  calm  meditation  upon 
the  origin  of  6tt^  and  to  zndfrom,  by  smart  epigrams  upon  the 
natural  objects  of  his  hostility,  the  prime  minister  and  the  chief 
justice  for  the  time  being.  The  society  in  which  he  lived  of  course 
corresponded  to  the  prevalent  disposition  of  his  mind,  and  was  ra* 
ther  political  than  literary.  He  probably  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  persons  who  were  capable  of  discussing  with  him,  upon  a 
footii^  c^  equality,  the  subjects  of  the  tina  ^rrepofvra,  but  dictated 
'  ex  cathedrft'  to  those  who  were  unable  to  distinguish  what  was  dia* 
covery  from  what  was  only  paradox,  and  who  gave  him  as  much  cre- 
dit for  what  he  had  only  promised  as  for  what  he  had  actually  per- 
formed. If  he  had  kept  company  in  which  topics  of  that  nature 
were  moi^  frequently  aud  more  ably  discussed,  if  (as  it  were)  he  had 
breathed  a  more  philosophic  air,  a  beneficial  effect  would,  we  think, 
have  been  felt  upon  his  writings.  He  would  have  been  less  haugfa^ 
and  less  positive,  more  clear  and  precise  in  the  statement  of  his 
views,  more  moderate  in  estimating  the  value  of  his  own  labours, 
more  accurate  in  ascertaining  their  real  tendency,  and  above  all  he 
would  hava  seen  how  absu-^  it  is,  at  this  time  of  day^  to  expect 
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aay  permanent  or  valuable  mcreaae  of  reputation  from  the  afiects* 
lion  of  mysterious  hints  aud  imperfect  disclosures. 

Mr.  Tooke  was  possessed  of  considerable  learning,  aa  indeed 
his  writings  sufficiently  shew.  To  other  more  ^  casual  ^uire« 
ments  he  united  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Gothic  dia^ 
lectSy  of  which  he  has  so  copiously  and  so  judiciously  availed  him* 
self  in  his  etymological  res^rches ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  tb« 
leading  ideas  of  his  philosophical  work  first  presented  themsehrea 
to  his  mind  whilst  he  was  pursuing  this  comparatively  unfrequented 
track  of  literature.  He  was  extremely  well  versed  in  the  law;  .a 
science  which,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  was  particularly  con-» 
genial  to  his  mind,  and  which  he  had  once  studied  with  professional 
iKXuracy  in  the  hope  of  being  called  to  the  bar.  We  are  unable  to 
state  with  precision  what  was  the  amount  of  his  attainmenls  in 
classical  learning,  but  we  apprehend  he  by  no  meani  possessed 
that  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  literature*  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  gref^t  scholar,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  He  was  familiar  with  all  our 
best  writers,  most  so  with  those  of  an  early  date.  His  knowledge 
of  modern  languages  was  considerable,  and  he  was  particularly  well 
read  in  Italian  authors.  On  the  whole,  exclusivdy  of  philosophy^ 
4md  politics,  he  would  have  passed  for  a  very  accomplished  mui. 

One  of  the  taxes  which  meapay  for  being  eminent  is  to  have 
their  private  as  well  as  their  public  conduct  made  the  subject  of 
criticism:  we  shall  therefore  offer  no  apology  for  adding  a  few  such 
remarks  as  our  information  enables  us  to  supply  upon  that  of  Mr» 
Tooke.  In  the  essential  particulars  of  trutib,  honour,  and  justice, 
in  all  that,  in  a  popular  sense,  forms  the  morality  of  a  gentleman^ 
he  stood,  we  believe,  unimpeached;  at  least  no  charge  against 
him  for  the  violation  of  it  was  ever  substantiated,  although  he  lived 
for  half  a  century  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and  beset  1^  the  vigi-^ 
lant  hostility  of  active  and  powerful  enemies.  His  great  fault,  as 
a  private  man,  was  a  libertinism  m  his  habits  and  discourse 
which  ill  became  his  character,  his  profession,  and,  latter^,  his  age.^ 
It  may  seem  an  uncharitable  suspicion,  but  we  are  really  afraid  that 
the  tendency  of  which  we  complam,  was  rather  increased  than 
checked  by  the  profession  to  which,  however  unwillingly,  he  be* 
longed*  He  had  a  sort  of  spite  at  all  its  restraints.  Many  of  them 
he  never  could  throw  off;  but  he  vras  anxious  to  shew  that  in  licen* 
tiousness  at  least  he  could  be  a  layman? 

In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  he  was  kind,  friendly,  and  hos^ 
pitable.  We  doubt  whedier  his  temper  was  naturally  good ;  but 
if  it  vfas  not,  he  had  a  merit  the  more ;  for  he  had  so  completely 
subdued,  it  by  care  and  self-coiAiottI  as  never  to  betray,  under  any 
proneocfitioi^  the  slightest  maii  of  thatimtebiU^  which  often  accom* 
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panies  talent,  and  which  gains  so  rapidly  upon  those  who  ktiow  not 
how  to  guard  against  its  approaches.  Indeed  the  aspect  under 
which  he  appeared  in  private  was  by  no  means  such  as  the  stem 
cynicism  and  ferocious  turbulence  of  his  public  conduct  would  have 
fed'  one  to  expect ;  and  those,  whose  opinion  of  him  has  been  formed 
exclusively  upon  his  political  character  and  his  writings,  will  have 
some  difficult  in  believing  that  the  curate  of  Brentfoixt  was  one 
of  the  best  bred  gentlemen  of  the  age.  In  this  respect  he  was  a 
sort  of  phaenomenon.  He  was  bom  in  a  low  station :  at  no  peridd 
did  he  appear  to  have  possessed  any  remarkable  advantages  for  the 
study  of  good  breeding;  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  part  of  hia 
life  was  spent  in  constant  intercourse  widi  coarse,  vulgar,  and  un- 
educated men*  Yet  his  natural  taste  was  so  good,  and  he  had 
profited  so  judiciously  by  whatever  opportunities  he  enjoyed,  thaff 
courts  and  high  stations  have  seldom  produced  a  better  example  of 
polite  and  elegant  behaviour  ihan  was  exhibited  by  the  associato 
of  Messrs.  Hardy  and  ThelwaU.  Indeed  his  manner  had  iilmost 
every  excdlence  that  manner  can  display — grace,  vivacity,  frank* 
ness,  dignity.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  its  outward  forms  and  in  that 
which  is  purely  conventional,  his  courteay  wore  the  air  of  the 
'  vieille  cour,'  and  was  rather  more  elaborate  than  i^  consistent  with 
the  practice  of  this  lounging  unceremonious  age:  but  it  was  never 
forced  or  constrained^  and  it  sat  not  ungracefully  upon  an  old 
man. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  some  very  eminent  men,  lliat  either  from 
bashfulness,  or  pride,  or  indifference,  or  want  of  a  ready  command 
of  their  faculties,  their  conversation  frequently  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations which  their  character  had  raised.  Mr.  Tooke  was  not 
of  that  class.  He  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  in  cotw 
versation.  He  was  naturally  of  ax  social  and  convivial  turn.  His 
animal  spirits  were  strong,  the  promptitude  of  his  understanding 
was  equal  to  its  vigour,  and  he  was  by  no  means  too  proud  to  re* 
^  ceive  with  satisfaction  the  small  but  immediate  reward  of  appro^ 
bation  and  good  will  which  is  always  cheerfully  paid  to  the  display 
of  agreeable  qualities  in  society.  A  long,  attentive,  and  acute  ob- 
servation of  the  world,  had  furnished  him  widi  a  vast  store  of  in- 
foraiation  and  remark,  which  he  was  always  ready  to  communi- 
cate, but  never  desirous  to  obtrade  upon  his  hearers.  The  events 
of  his  political  life  had  brought  him  into  personal  intercourse  with 
many  of  the  most  considerable  men  of.  his  time,  and  he  was  mi- 
nutely acquainted  with  the  history  of  them  all.  It  is  tme,  indeed, 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  few  of  the  niim> 
ber  had  the  good  fortune  to  he  the  ol^ects  of  his  regard  or  approbar 
tion;  and  as  candour  was  not  a  virtue  he  much  affected,  it  Mraa 
&erefore  necessary  to  receive*  his  account  of  dieir  actions  and  cha- 
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tacter  with  all  imaginahlQ  cautkm  and  allowance.  But  if  he  was 
not  a  faithful  portrait  painter,  he  was  at  least  an  admirable  carica* 
turist ;  which,  for  the  purposes  of  mere  entertainment,  did  quite 
48  well :  and  it  must  be  owned  that  hb  representations,  though 
barsh  and  unfavourable,  always  bore  a  striking  and  amusing  re* 
semblance  to  the  originals.  Viewed  alone,  they  would  have  con* 
yeyed  a. very  erroneous  idea;  but  they  were  by  no  means  without 
their  use  in  correc.ting  the  impressions  which  had  been  made  by  more 
firiendly,  but  equally  uniaithnil  artists.  He  possessed  an  inexhaus* 
tible  fund  of  anecdotes,  which  he  introduced  with  great  skill,  and 
related  with  neatness,  grace,  rapidity  ^nd  pleasantry.  He  had  « 
quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  was  a  great  master  of  the  whole 
art  of  raillery,  a  dangerous  talent,  though  the  exercise  of  it  in  his 
hands  was  always  tempered  by  politeness  and  good  humour.  Nt> 
man,  we  believe,  ever  provoked  him  by  hostile  attack,  without 
having  reason  to  repent  of  his  rashness.  He  was  possessed  of  all  the 
means  that  could  make  retort  terrible; — ^ready  poignant  wit,  perfect 
composure  and  self-command,  boldness  confirmed  by  the  habit  of 
victory  in  that  species  of  combat,  and  a  heartfek  bitterness,  which 
when  he  was  once  emancipated,  by  the  indiscretion  of  his  adversary,' 
from  those  restraints  which  good-breeding  imposed,  poured  iteelf 
forth  in  a  torrent  of  keen,  unsparing,  irresistible  invective.  But 
tiiese  severe  chastisements  were  but  rarely  infticted,  never,  we  be- 
lieve, except  when  provoked  by  some  signal  instance  of  folly  or  im- 
pertinence in  his  opponent. 

His  fault  as  a  companion  was  that  love  of  paradox  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  and  a  tendency  to  disputation  which  led 
him  conthiually  to  ai^e  for  the  mere  sake  of  victory,  and  in  evi- 
dent contradiction  to  his  own  real  opinion-'-^  practice  quite  insuf- 
ferable when  adopted,  as  it  often  is,  by  persons  of  ordinary  under* 
standing,  and  who  only  flatter  themselves  that  they  possess  the 
acuteness  with  whicih  Mr.  Tooke  was  really  endowed,  and  to  which 
we  must  own,  that  even  his  liveliness,  native  iugenui^,  and  felicity 
Qf  illustration,  could  never  wholly  reconcile  us. 

He  possessed  a  rich  vein  of  humour,  sometimes  coarse,  but  al- 
ways striking,  comic,  and  origifial.  His  speeches  afforded  some 
good  specimens  of  it  to  the  public,  and  he  indulged  in  it  still  more 
^eely  in  private.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  mirly  objected  to 
him,  that  his  conversation  was  hardly  ever  quite  serioUs ;  and  that 
what  with  paradox,  and  what  with  ir6ny,  it  was  not  easy  to  get  W 
l^is  true  meaning.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  he  comforted  him* 
s^lf  for  not  having  a  larger  diare  in  the  business  of  the  world,  by 
laughing  at  every  body  mi  every  thing  it  contained.  His  sceptical 
4^sposition  probably  kept  his  mind  unsettled  upon  many  important 
facts  as  tiO  which  the  generality  ot  men  entertain  more  fixed  opi- 
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nions,'  and  be  w^s  therefore  ready  to  espouse  eidier  stide  \vitti  equal 
«2eal  and  equal  iDsincerity^  just  as  accident  or  caprice  inclined  him 
at  the  moment.  There  were  other  subjects  on  which  he  was  a^cus* 
tomed  to  speak  more  positively,  but  on  which  we  are  apt  to  sua- 
pect  that  his  esoteric  doctrines  were  very  different  from  those  which 
he  taught  to  aldermen,  shoemakers,  and  other  patriotic  persons. 
On  such  occasions,  he  could  not  have  been  in  earnest.  *  He  mual 
have  seen  through  die  designs  of  those  with  whom  he  was  acting-^ 
he  must  have  loathed  their  vulgarity — ^he  must  have  despised  their 
folly.  We  are  aware  how  severe  a  censure  upon  his  honesty  this 
opinion  implies,  but  we  really  thuik  that  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  his  understanding  can  lead  to  no  other  conclusion. 

He  was  endowed  with  every  species  of  courage,  active  and  pas* 
five,  personal  and  political.  Even  his  adversaries  allowed  him  tlua 
merit.  We  recollect,  that  in  die  year  1794,  at  the  time  of  the 
State  Trials,  when  it  was  falsely  reported,  that  upon  being  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  his  spirit  had  failed,  and  he  had  burst  into 
tears,  Wilkes  expressed  great  surprize,  and  said,  ^  I  knew  he  waa 
a  knave,  but  I  never  thought  him  a  coward.'  It  is  only  to  be  re^ 
gretled  diat  he  found  no  better  opportunities  for  the  display  of  so 
valuable  a  quality^  than  in  election  riots,  and  triab  for  seditioQ 
and  treason. 

In  spite  of  labour  and  dissipation  his  life  was  protracted  to  a 
period  which  indicated  an  originally  sound  and  vigorous  frame. 
For  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  he  was  subject  to  several  se- 
vere, distressing  and  incurable  infirmities.  These  he  bore  with  a 
patience  and  firmness  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire :  to  the 
very  last  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be  beat  down^by  them,  nor 
ever  for  one  moment  indulged  in  complaint,  or  gave  way  to  de* 
spondency.  lu  the  intervals  of  pain,  nay,  even  when  actually  su^ 
fering  under  it,  he  preserved  a  self-command,  which  enabled  htm 
to  convenfe,  not  oidy  with  spirit  and  vigour,  but  with  all  his  ac* 
:customed  cheerfulness  and  pleasantry,  never  making  any  demand 
upon  the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  or  mentioning  his  own  situation 
at  all,  except  when  occasionally,  and  by  a  very  pardonable  exer- 
cise of  his  sophistry,  he  amused  himself  in  exsutmg  its  comforts^ 
and  explaining  away  its  disadvantages — displaying  in  this  respect  9 
manly  spirit  and  a  practical  philosophy  which,  if  they  had  beea 
broujght  to  bear  upon  his  moral,  as  well  as  upon  his  jdiysical  con* 
dition,  if  they  had  been  employed  with  as  much  effect  in  recon* 
ciling  him  to  his  politioal  exclusion  as  to  hb  bodily  sufferii^^ 
might  have  produced,  not  the  very  imperfect  character  we  have 
t^een  attempting  to  delineate,  in  ^hich  the  unfavourable  traits  bear 
so  large  a  proportion  to  those  of  a  nobler  and  more  benign  caat^ 
but  &  veiier^>le  portrait  of  a  truly  wise  and  virtuous  man. 
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""HEN  the  '  Tales  of  Fashiouable  life'  first  ciime  under  our 
consideration,  we  endeavoured  to  convey  to  the  reader,  our 
^general  impression  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  literary  character ;  and^ 
though  we  were  not  enabled  to  speak  with  equal  approbation  of  all 
her  efforts,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  place  her  in  the  first  rank  of  mo* 
dem  npvelists,  and  to  express  our  ss^tisfaction  at  the  promise  thea 
held  out  to  us  of  a  continuation  of  her  amusing  and  instructive  tale9> 
In  reference  to  the  former  volumes,  we  are  inclined  to  pronounce 
these  now  offered  to  the  public  to  have,  perhaps,  less  striking  pas* 
9ages,  but  certainly  fewer  faults,  and  to  be,  on  the  whole,  superior 
m  point  of  taste,  interest,  and  above  all,  *  vraisemblance.'   * 

We  are  well  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  a  due  medium 
between  flatness  and  commoti-place  on  the  one  hand,  and  romwice 
und  improbabilities  on  the  other;  and  we  are  r^y  ta  admit  that  ^ 
in  order  to  excite  extraordinary  interest,  the  novelist  must  be  per- 
mitted the  use  of  incidents  less  usual,  and  of  characters  less  commou 
dian  are  met  with  in  the  streets  and  society  of  London ;  but  we  can* 
not  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  violent  and  unnecessary  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  and  feeling  which  disfigure,  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree,  every 
tale  of  the  first  livraison  of  this  work.  We  have  already  stated  that 
we  are  no  enemies  to  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the  extraordinary,  but 
we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  extreme  improbabilities,  and  events 
barely  within  the  verge  of  nature,  which  excite  wonder  instead  of  in- 
terest, aiid  disgust  rather  than  surprise..  We  are  therefore  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that  in  the  -present  volumes  we  find  much  less  reason 
,  for  complaint  on  this  point;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  a  more  ge- 
nuine and  sustained  interest  is  preserved  by  this  attention  to  proba- 
bility, dian  could  have  beeii  excited  by  those  more  amazing  inci-* 
dents  and  transactions  with  which  Miss  Edgewortb  has  sometime* 
endeavoured  to  captivate  our  attention. 

As  we  profess  great  respect  for  Miss  Edgewqrth's  ^ilities, 
and  the  sincerest  wishes  for  the  successful  effect  of  her  labours, 
we  shall  be  excused  for  saying  a  few  noonitory  words  on  tlie  subject 
of  this  failing  which  we  think  is  in  some  degree  characteristicai^ 
«nd  which,'  though  less  obvious  in  the  .first  and  third  of  the  tales 
noyr  before  us,  is  yet  not  altogether  unobservable,  and  is,  we< 
think,  a  considerable  blemi^  on  the  story  of  £milie  de  Coulanges, 
That  '  le  vrai  n'est  pas  toujours  vraisemblable/  we  do  not  deny; 
but  we  are  prepared  to  insist  that,  wlule  the  '  vmi'  is  the  highest  re- 
commendation of  the  historian  of  real  life,  the  ^  vraisemblable'  is 
the  only  legitimate  province  of  the  n^velitt  who  aiuM  at  improving 
Ib^  understanding  or  touchii^  the  hearty 
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Violent  catastrophes  and  strange  vicissitudes  occur  now  and 
4faen  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  but  they  are  so  rare,  that,  as  iessoHs  of 
conduct,  they  have  little  effect  oh  the  tiiind^  Buffon  says  some- 
where that  when  a  chance  becomjes  so  remote  as  to  be  ten  thou- 
sand to  one,  it  ceases  to  create  any  interest ;  and  though  Doctor 
Johnson  observed  that  if  among  ten  thousand  men,  lots  were  to 
be  drawn  for  the  death  of  one,  none  of  the  ten  thousand  would  be 
|>erfectly  at  ease;  yet  we  are  quite  sure  that  (however  it  might  be 
m  a  real  crisis  of  life  and  death)  the  reader  of  a  novel  wilt  be 
'  indifferent  to  events,  the  probability  of  which  rests  on  no  better 
foundation  than  that  they  have  happened  once  in  an  age,  or  to  one 
man  out  of  ten  thousand. 

Of  this  character  are,  the  disgusting  duel  on  which  the  whole 
drama  of  ^  Belinda'  turns ;  the  change  at  nurse  of  the  heir  of  Glen- 
thorn  for  the  son  of  the  blacksmith  which  constitutes  the  plot  and 
produces  the  denouement  of  *  Ennui ;'  the  nauseous  folly  of  the  ro- 
mantic friendship  in  ^  Almeria;'  the  indeliciate  and  unlikely  incident 
which  operates  the  conversion  of  Colonel  Pembroke  in  *  the^Dun;' 
and  the  threadbare  improbability  of  Emilie  de  Coulanges'  refusing 
to  marry  the  son  of  her  friend,  because  her  heart  was  engaged 
to  an  interesting  unknown,  and  the  stale  surprize  of  discovering 
this  same  interesting  unknown  to  be  the  very  son  of  her  friend. 
All  these  (and  we  could  still  farther  swell  the  list)  appear  to 
us  defects  of  such  magnitude  and  of  such  frequent  recurrence  in 
Miss  Edgeworth's  works,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  animadvert- 
ing upon  them,  though  we  hope  that  she  will  not  excuse  merely, 
but  even  take  in  good  part,  our  observations  upon  the  almost  soli« 
tary  fault  of  which  we  have  to  complain. 

But,  while  the  incidents  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  pi^es  are  too 
often  improbable,  she  is  altogether  exempt  from  a  fault  which,  at 
first  sight,  one  would  expect  to  find  allied  to  the  former,  and  which 
we  have  to  allege  against  almost  the  whole  class  of  modern  novel 
writers, — the  want  of  truth  and  nature  in  the  mumiers  of  the  per- 
sons of  the  story.  In  this  department  (if  we  may  use  the  express 
sion)  of  composition.  Miss  Edgeworth  is  eminently  succeasfiil. 
We  do  not  know  that  she  has,  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature,  a 
rival  except  the  inimitable  authors  of  Gil  Bias  and  Don  Quixote ; 
and  thci  discrimination  with  which  the  individuality  Of  her  persons  is 
preserved  through  all  the  varieties  of  rank,  sex,  ant)  nation,  gives  to 
her  story  a  combined  charm  of  truth  and  novelty,  c^reates  an  in^ 
terest  more  acute  tlian  fiction  (if  fiction  it  can  be  cfilled)  ever  ex- 
cited, and  strikes  us  (for  the  moment  at  least)  blind  to  the  incon- 
gruities of  the  scene  on  which  these  movmg  images,  these  living 
pictures  are  employed. 

But  to  this  power  of  masterly  and  minute  delineation  of  charac- 
ter Miss  Edgeworth  adds  another,  which  has  rarely  been  combined 
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with  the  former^  that  of  interweaving  the  peculiarities  of  her  per« 
tons  with  the  conduct  of  her  piece,  and  making  them,  without 
forgetting  for  a  moment  their  personal  consistency,  conduce  to  the 
general  lesson  which  she  undertakes  to  inculcate. 

In  order  to  appreciate  exactly  the  merit  of  this  latter  power,  we 
must  recollect  how  seldom  it  has  heen  successfully  employed. 
Even  in  the  draima,  whose  particalar  province  it  is  to  combine  the 
varieties  of  human  character  into  one  actioh,  to  draw  them,  as  it 
were,  into  the  vortex  of  one  interest,  and  to  produce,  by  means  of 
conflictiDg  passions,  one  common  object,  Shakespeare  (we  think 
we  may  say)  alone,  has  been  able  to  solve  this  great  problem. 
Other  dramatists  have  chosen  their  character^  and  their  objects  with 
a  direct  reference  to  one  another,  and  arranged  their  whole  chain  of 
moral  causes  and  effects  with  a  precision,  which  being  easily  fore- 
seen, is  not  easily  admired.  He  alone  takes  men  and  women  as 
he  finds  them  in  nature,  and,  blending  their  powers  yet  discrimi- 
natii^  their  motives,  without  difficulty,  and  apparently  without  ef- 
fort, moulds  the  vast  variety  to  the  great  purpose  for  which  he  had 
designed  them. 

Among  the  noyelists,  (whose  duties,  though  of  an  inferior  rank, 
are  of  a  similar  kind,)  we  cannot  immediately  recollect  one  who  has 
this  merit.  In  Tom  Jones,  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  Amelia,  we  h^ve 
a  Biost  accurate  and  vivid  picture  of  real  life ;  but  it  is,  if  we  may 
venture  to  say  so,  too  real.  A  novel,  which  is  not  in  some  degree 
a  lesson  either  of  morals  or  conduct,  is,  we  think,  a  production 
^hich  the  World  might  be  quite  as  well  without,  and,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  personages  of  the  (otherwise)  excellent  works 
which  we  have  mentioned,  are  brought  together,  without  any 
such  leading  object  in  the  association— without  reference  to  any 
particular  principle,  and  without  inculcating  any  specific  system 
of  moral  duty.  Towards  the  close,  indeed,  of  the  last  volume 
of  this  class  there  is  usually  some  attempt  at  ^  moralizing  the 
tale/  and  executing  a  lame  and  tardy  justice  on  the  prominent 
offenders ;  but  this  produces  little  beneficial  effect  on  the  mind  : 
there  is  generally  no  kind  of  relation  between  the  punishment 
inflicted  and, the  crimes  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  visited,  and 
the  errors  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  have  as  little  to  do  with 
the  annoyance  which  they  suffer,  as  their  virtues  with  the  happi- 
ness to  which  they  are  ultimately,  ai^d  for  the  most  part,  undeser* 
vedly  dismissed.  This,  we  admit,  is  no  more  than  occurs  in  the 
great  book  of  the  world;  but  the  more  accurately  that  bobk  is 
copied,  the  less  inclined  we  should  be  to  recommend  to  young  and 
ardent  mindsithe  perusal  of  the  transcript.  We  doubt  whether  the 
ridicule  of  Thwackum  and  Trulliber,  or  the  exposure  of  Squire  Gam 
and  BUfil,  have  ever  stifled  the  seeds  of  brutality  Qr  vice  in  any 
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mind ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  gay  immondiliea,  the  cri«- 
minal  levities,  and  the  rewarded  dissipation  of  Tom  Jones  and  Pe- 
regrine Pickle  have  contributed  to  infkme,  and  ive  will  venture  to 
add,  to  debauch  many  a  youthful  imagination. 

Another  class  of  novehsts,  of  later  date  and  humbler  preten« 
sions  to  wit  and  powers  of  intellect,  are  nearly  the  antipodes  of 
the  former.  Nothing  in  their  drama  is  real;  their  scenes  are 
fancy,  and  their  actors  mere  essences^  The  hero  and  heroine  are. 
generally  paragons  of  courage,  beauty»  and  virtue;  they  reside  in 
such  castles  as  never  were  built,  in  the  midst  of  such  forests  as 
never  grew,  infested  by  such  hordes  of  robbers  and  murderers  as 
were  never  collected  together.  In  the  small  number  of  these 
novels  which  have  any  plan  or  meaning,  all  is  mod^ed  op  a  cer^ 
^n  principle,  and  every  event  predisposed  to  conduce  lo  a  cer? 
tain  object.  Virtue  is  to  be  always  persecuted,  never  over- 
powered, i^nd  at  the  close  invariably  reward^;  while  vice,  on 
the  other  hand,  triumphant  through  all  the  previous  scenes,  ia^ 
siu'e  to  be  imn^olated  in  the  last  by  the  sword  of  retributtOQ.  Thia 
kind  of  novel  is  as  useless,  as  the  former  mny  be  pefnicions ;  thet 
lessons  it  t^ches  are  mere  enthusiasm  and  romance^  for  di^  eyeiy 
day  occurrences  of  life  there  is  inculcated  a  magnanimo^is  contempt ; 
and  the  mind,  taught  to  neglect  or  despise  the  common  duties  of* 
society,  is  either  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  heroisip  which  never  cm\ 
be  tried,  or  fixed  in  erroneous  prmcip^es  of  morality  and  duty  botx\ 
which  it  is  nqt  easily  reclaimed. 

Between  these  extremes.  Miss  Edgeworth,  with  great  abilit3^ 
and  proportionate  effect,  holds  her  way.  Her  charactfi^a.  are  as 
natural  as  those  of  the  class  of  novel  writers  to  whoip  we  first  al- 
luded, and  they  contribute  to  the  object  she  h^a  in  view  as  regu-. 
larly  as  those  of  the  latter :  her  virtue  and  her  vi^e,  though  copied 
exactly  from  nature,  conduce,  mth  perfect  ease,  to  a  moral  conclu^ 
sion,  and  are  finally  punished  or  rewarded  by  meai^,  w^ch  (rare 
as  retribution  in  thi^  world  is)  appear  for  the  most  part  neither 
inconsistent  nor  unnatural. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  ta  state  what,  in  addition  to  pur  foiw 
pier  observations,  has  occurred  to  us  on  the  more  prominent  beau- 
ties. or  defects  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  stile,  we  shall  proceed  to  a 
hasty  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  volumes  now  before  us ;  no* 
w4th  the  intention  of  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  what  they 
undoubtedly  will  read,  or  have  already  read  io  Misfs  Edgeworth's 
(mn  words,  but  rather  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  moral  ob- 
ject of  each  tale,  with  reference  to  the  macl^nery  by  \yhich  that 
object  is  accomplii^hed. 

The  first,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  fourth  volume,  is  enr 
titled  *  Vivian,'  a  story  intended,  as  Mr*  Edgeworth  informs  «s> 
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(in  a  preface  which  he trontributes  to  this  publication,)  to  'ex- 
pose one  of  the  most  common  defects  of  mankind.'  *  To  be  in- 
firm of  purpose/  he  continues,  *  is  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  art- 
ful, or  at  the  disposal  of  accident.  Look  round,  and  count  the 
numbers  who  have  within  your  own  kno%vIedge  failed  from  want  of 
firmness.  An  excellent  and  wise  mother  gave  the  following  ad- 
vice with  her  dying  breatli ;  "  My  son,  learn  early  how  to  say.  No !" 
This  precept  gave  the  first  idea  of  the  story  of  Vivian.'  (p.  2.) 

Vivian  is  a  young  man  of  good  family  and  of  large  estate,  who 
having  lost  his  father  whild  yet  an  infant,  had  the  good  fortune  tp 
£nd  in  his  mother.  Lady  Mary  Vivian,  who,  *  though  a  woman 
of  fashion,  is  remarkably  well-informed  and  domestic,'  a  sensible 
and  affectionate  guardian,  and  the  very  paragon  of  tutors  in  the  Rev. 
Mn  Russel;  but  unhappily  Vivian's  disposition  is  of  too  ductile^  a 
nature  to  retain  permanently  the  excellent  impressions  which  these 
accomplished  instructors  endeavour  to  give  him.  Their  precepts 
cling  to  his  memory  indeed,  but  only  to  occasion  remorse  at  the 
facility  with  which  he  on  all  occasions  departs  from  them.  Lady 
Mary's  notions  on  education,  though  perhaps  pretty  well  fitted  for 
general  use,  were  rather  ill*adapted  to  the  weak,  jealous,  and  ner- 
'vQus  disposition  of  her  son.  ^  She  oter-educated^  over-instructed, 
over-dosed  him  with  her  mature  lessons  of  prudence — so  he  gav« 
pp  hearing  widi  his  ears,  and  seeing  with  his  eyes,  till  she  at  length 
discovered  4hat  he  had  neither  ears,  eyes,  or  understaiiding  of  hia 
own.'  '^Chen  in  a  sudden  panic,  lest  he  should  grow  too  yielding 
find  undecided,  she  hurried  him  away  from  the  soft  discipline  in 
«vhich  he  lived^  and  plunged  him  at  opce  into  the  cold  bath  of  a 
public  school,  where  his  hom^breeding  and  his  school-breeding 
(assimilating  but  ill  together)  increased  by  their  counteraction  the 
weakness  of  his  character.  And  here  we  must  complain  a  little 
of  the  bold  ignorance  with  which  Miss  Edgeworth  selects  Har- 
row as  the  school  in  which  she  represents  Vivian  as  made 
f  ashamed  of  every  thing  valuable  he  had  learned  Qt  home,  and  as 
there  learning  every  thing  bad  and  nothing  good.'  (p.  5.)  If  there 
is  any  school  of  which  less  perhaps  than  of  i^nother  this  charge  can 
be  truly  made,  it  is,  we  believe,  Harrow^  From  an  author  of  less 
reputation  in  didactics,  we  should  have  treated  this  charge  with 
contempt ;  but  the  authority  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  the  still 
graver  authority  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  sanctions,  by  his  '  im- 

1>riinatur/  his  daughter's  judgment  of  a  school  of  whiph  she  at 
east  knows  nothing,  obliges  us  to  express  our  disapprobation  of 
such  flippant  injustice — of  such  inconsiderate  depreciation  of  an 
institution,  to  which  we  look^  with  affectionate  reverence,  as  the 
seminary  of  some  pf  the  best,  the  ablest^  and  the  most  eminent 
men  that  our  country  has  ever.prodaced» 
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Vivian,  however,  has  the  ill  luck  to  be  spoiled  by  ev^ry  thing   • 
that  constitutes  the  highest  advantages  of  other  persons, — ^through 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  a  similar  fatality  attends  him. 

The  first  thing  of  importance  which  he  does,  is  to  fall  desperately 
in  love  whh  Miss  Sidney,  a  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  prudent 
young  woman,  who  engages  his  affections  as  long  as  her  want  of 
superior  rank  and  fortune  indispose  Lady  Mary  Vivian  to  the  match; 
but  the  moment  the  spring  of  his  mother's  opposition  is  removed, 
Mr.  Vivian's  passion  relaxes  very  gradually,  and  he  becomes,  by 
every  new  incident,  more  and  more  indifferent  to  Miss  Sidney, 
who,  very  fortunately  for  herself,  escapes  this  higher  alliance,  and 
appears  in  the  close  of  the  volume  as  destined  to  the  sober  happi- 
ness of  a  union  with  Mr.  Russel. 

Close  to  Mr.  Vivian's  good  modern  house,  a  certain  Earl  of 
Glistonbury  has  an  old  gothic  residence.  *  Some  daemon  whispers, 
Vivian,  have  a  taste,*  and  Vivian,  with  great  diligence,  betakes 
himself  to  dissipating  a  fine  estate,  in  spoiling  a  good  house,  and 
converting  Vivian  Hall  into  Vivian  Castle, 

He  next  stands  for  his  county,  and  is  returned,  much  to  his  per- 
sonal triumph,  and  to  his  pecuniary  inconvenience.  The  former 
naturally  produces  a  proud,'  and,  as  he  thinks,  honest  desire  of 
public  character,  which  the  latter,  after  a  thousand  struggles,  in- 
duces him  to  forfeit.  He  associates  himself  in  politics  with  men 
whom  he  cannot  esteem,  and  he  elopes  with  the  wife  of  his  friend, 
a  woman  whom  he  despises,  and  almost  hates.  He  reco^rs,  how- 
ever, as  is  but  too  natural,  from  the  effects  of  this  disgraceful  trans- 
action, but  only  to  be  cast  into  new  perplexities ;  he  becomes,  by 
mere  irresolution,  an  inmate  of  Lord  Glistonbury's  family,  who,  for 
poor  Vivian's  sins,  has  two  daughters  of  the  most  opposite  charac- 
ters : — with  Lady  Julia,  lively  and  enthusiastic,  he  soon  becomes  en- 
amoured, but  with  Lady  Sarah,  cold,  formal,  and  repelling,  he  is,  by 
a  series  of  weaknesses,  driven  into  a  reluctant  marriage.  Hb  noble 
father-in-law,  who,  as  well  as  Vivian,  has  hitherto  been  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  government,  now  finds  an  occasion  for  joining  the 
standard  of  the  minister,  and  a  marquisate  is  to  be  the  reward  of  his 
lordship's  and  Vivian's  defection  from  their  party.  After  a  bitter 
struggle  between  vanity,  (which  he  thinks  integrity,)  on  the  one 
side,  and  his  own  wants  and  Lord  Glistonbury's  importunities  on 
tiie  other,  his  apostacy  is  accomplished ;  and  stung  with  internal  re^ 
morse,  and^  exasperated  by  the  contempt  of  the  world,  he  becomes 
involved  in  a  personal  quarrel  with  one  of  his  former  political  as- 
sociates, whose  wit  had  ensnared,  whose  arts  corrupted,  and  whose 
hand  at  last  terminates  the  existence  of  the  unhappy  Vivian. 

Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  see  in  this  outline  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  strong  discrimination  of  character,  and  they  will  observe 
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the  art  by  which  every  shade  of  Vivian's  disposition,  and  every 
incident  of  his  life  is  rendered  applicable  to  the  lesson  which  the 
author  intends  to  give  us.  The  story  is  throughout  (we  had  almost 
said  painfully)  interesting,  and  the  persons  are  skilfully  drawn  :— 
if  we  have  any  objection  upon  this  point,  it  is  to  the  Earl  of  Glis- 
tonbury,  whose  talents  appear  to  us  rather  too  mean,  and  whose 
manners  are  certainly  too  vulgar  and  frivolous  for  the  part  which  he 
has  to  perform.  Weak  and  flexible  as  Vivian  is,  we  yet  ttiink  that 
his  abandonment  of  his  party  and  his  principles,  would  have  been 
much  more  naturally  and  'adequately  accounted  for,  if  Lord  Glis- 
tonbury  had  deserved  and  possessed  a  greater  influence  over  him : 
to  be  the  puppet  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Glistonbury  now  appears, 
is  not  merely  weakness,  it  is  absolute  imbecility,  and  not  quite  re- 
concileable  with  tl^e  general  powers  of  discernment  attributed  to  Vi- 
vian. We  must  also  own  that  we  are  not  a  little  disgusted  with  the 
infamous  and  incredible  profligacy  of  the  husband,  who  assists 
his  wife  in  the  seduction  of  his  friend,  and  contrives  their  elope- 
ment in  the  mere  prospect  of  plunder.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
this  horrible  machinety ;  the  frailty  of  human  nature  requires  unhap- 
pily no  plot  or  contrivance  to  surprize  and  betray  it ;  and  whh  the 
option  of  two  causes,  the  one  obviods  and  natural,  and  the  other 
odiously  improbable,  we  cannot  but  regret,  that  to  the  manifest  in- 

1*nry  of  her  own  design,  Miss  Edgeworth  should  have  chosen  the 
atter.  It  has  happened  that  this  incident  has  been  lately  attempted 
on  the  stage;  but  the  natural  good  taste  and  good  sense  of  the  pub- 
lic refused  to  tolerate  so  disgusting  a  conception. 

On  the  story  of  '  Emilie'  we  shall  not  have  much  to  observe ;  it 
is  one  of  those  sketches  of  manners  and  temper  to  which  the  pencil 
of  Miss  Edgeworth  alone  could  give  any  degree  of  value ;  and  we 
have  already  hinted  ourdisapprobationof  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece, 

Emilie  and  her  mother  the  Countess  de  Coulanges,  driven  from 
their  country  by  the  revolution,  find  in  an  English  lady,  to  whom 
they  have  a  letter  of  introduction,  (though  it  seems  they  had  for- 
merly known  her  a  little,)  a  friend  so  extraordinarily  kind  and 
generous,  that  she  receives  theni  even  into  her  family,  and  pro* 
vides,  not  for  their  comforts  merely,  but  for  their  luxuries,  in  a 
style  of  profuse  liberality,  which  to  us  appears  incredible.  This^ 
hot  friend  has,  however,  with  all  her  nobleness  of  mind,  the  infir- 
mity of  a  jealous  and  fretful  temper ;  and  with  the  struggles  be- 
tween Mrs.  Somers's  generosity  and  ill-humour,  and  Eiftilie's  grati- 
tude and  pricle,  about  two  hundred  pages  are  occupied,  may  we 
venture  to  say,  somewhat  tediously,       * 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Somers,  with  all  the  ebbings  and  Rowings 
of  her  temper,  is  most  accurately  delineated — the  laborious*  effort 
after  misery — the  anxious  search  for  uuhappiness — the  affected 
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composure  of  her  complaints,  and  the  bitter  civility  of  her  sarcasms, 
are  drawn  from  the  most  curious  observation  of  a  frail  temper,  bj 
the  hand  of  a  master:  but,  after  all,  these  domestic  grievances, 
these  bickerings  and  heart-burnings,  these  feuds  about  a  pot  of 
mignonette,  and  the  deadly  rivalries  of  butterfly-hunting,  do  not 
sufficiently  sustain  the  attention.  One  could  not  live  an  hour  witli 
Mrs.  Somers,  not  even  in  the  story;  and  though  we  do  not  believe 
there  is  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  exhibition,  a  better  portrait  than  that 
of  this  lady,  we  doubt  very  much  of  its  becoming  popular :  yet  we 
are  not  w  iUiout  hopes  that,  though  not  agreeable  to  all  palates,  the 
medicine  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  Uie  patients  for  whom  it  is 
chiefly  intended.  Many  of  those  unhappy  people  who  spend  their 
lives  in  (he  perpetual  torture  of  peevishness,  are  really  ignorant  of 
their  own  infirmity — they  miserably  deceive  diemselves  as  to  the 
cause  of  their  uneasiness,  which  they  neither  attribute  to  its  true 
cause,  nor  call  by  its  right  name.  We  think  it  probable  tliat  Mrs. 
Somers  may  open  the  eyes  of  some  of  her  fellow  sufferers,  and  in- 
form them,  that  the  anonymous  misery  under Vhich  they  have  so 
long  laboured,  and  which  they  charge  upon  the  injustice  of  all  their 
acquaintances  or  frie/ids,  is  really  no  other  tlian  the  vulgar  disease 
of  ill-humour,  and  springs  from  no  source  but  the  jealous  vanity 
or  jpeevbh  arrogance  of  the  patients  themselves. 

The  last,  the  longest,  and  in  our  judgment  decidedly  the  best  of 
these  tales  is  the '  Absentee.'  We  do  not  derogate  from  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  powers  ©f  general  painting,  when  we  say  that  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Irish  manners  she  is  peculiarly  admirable.  We 
do  not  mean  in  the  delineation  of  the  mere  Irish :  that,  as  it  al- 
most approaches  to  caricature,  is  not  very  difficult,  nor,  when 
accomplished,  very  valuable ;  but  in  the  accurate  discrimination  of 
the  various  classes  of  Irish  society,  all  marked  with  the  lively  traits 
of  their  common  origin,  yet  distinguished  by  the  several  peculiari- 
ties of  their  respective  stations  and  characters.  Other  writers  have 
caught  nothing  but  the  general  feature,  and  in  their  description, 
every  thing  that  is  Irish  is  pretty  much  alike,  lords,  peasants, 
ladies,  and  nurses :  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  keen  observation  and  vivid 
pencil,  it  was  reserved  to  separate  the  genus  into  its  species  and 
individuals,  and  to  exhibit  the  most  accurate  and  yet  tlic  most 
diversified  views  that  have  ever  been  drawn  of  a  national  character. 

There  i%  another  peculiar  merit  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  Irish 
scenes,  which  gives  them  additional  charms  of  nature  and  variety ; — 
she  never  forgets  the  intimate  intercourse  of  this  country  with  the 
sister  kingdom,  and  fails  not  to  intersperse  such  a  proportion  of 
Scotch  and  English  character  as,  while  it  preserves  the  illusion  of 
the  scene,  affords  the  happiest  opportunities  (and  they  are  never 
lost)  of  contrasting  and  bringing  out  (as  painters  call  it)  the  pro- 
minent 
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mii^ent  figures  of  the  place,  and,  on  the  whole,  of  exhibiting  the 
liveliest  view  of  a  state  of  society,  which,  from  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  Ireland,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  that  now  exists.    : 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  state  of  society,  well  know 
that  the  English  and  Scotch,  of  whom  such  varieties  are  met  with  in 
Ireland,  are  marked  with  as  strong  national  peculiarities  as  the  Irish 
in  Scotland  or  England.  We  know  not  how  it  is,  but  in  his  own 
country,  as  in  his  own  house,  a  man  appears  to  us  more  at  ease, 
and  less  marked  by  peculiarities  than  when  abroad ;  and  we  own 
we  have  been  almost  as  much  pleased  with  Miss  Edge  worth's  por- 
traiture of  our  own  countrymen  (if  we  may  venture  to  make  the 
distinction)  in  Ireland,  as  with  that  of  the  Irish  themselves. 

The  state  of  society  in  Ireland  is  just  at  this  moment  peculiarly 
picturesque ;  the  ancient  barbarism  no  longer  renders  it  savage,  and 
cold  formality  has  not  yet  made  it  tame :  it  is  ih  that  middle  state  in 
which  the  manners  are  civilized,  and  the  spirit  unsubdued.  We  may 
perhaps  speak  with  the  partiality  of  gratitude,*  but  we  think  that 
it  will  not  be  denied  in  principle,  though  it  may  be  in  degree,  that 
society  as  it  exists  in  the  best  circles  in  Ireland,  is  not  less  an  ob- 
ject of  cupiosity,  than  a  source  of  rational  enjoyinent. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  dissipate  any  part  of  the  interest  of  this 
story,  by  a  halting  abstract, — we  shall  merely  say  that  it  is  a  view 
of  an  absentee  in  England  and  of  his  estates  in  Ireland,  drawn 
with  great  felicity  and  effect,  and  obscured  by  as  little  improbabi- 
lity of  incident  as  any  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels ;  though  if  we 
were  inclined  to  enforce  pertinaciously  our  former  observations, 
we  should  say  that  the  denouement  of  the  heroine's  (Miss  Nu- 
gept's)  history,  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  charge  which 
we  have  been  compelled  to  make.  We  shall  however  content  our- 
selves wiUi  extracting  some  passages  which  will,  we  think,  justify 
our  admiration  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  powers,  and  give  our  readers 
a  specimen  of  the  pleasure  they  may  expect  to  derive  froni  a  peru- 
sal of  the  whole. 

Lord  Colambre,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clonbrony,  on  the 
point  of  being  of  age,  is  desirous  of  visiting  his  paternal  estates, 
— His  mother,  froui  a  not  uncommon  mixture  of  vanity,  igno- 
rance, and  vain  ambition  of  fashionable  life,  and  his  father,  from  a 
weakness  of  character  and  from  pecuniary  difficulties,  are^  absen- 
tees :  our  young  lord's  spirit  a  little  revolts  at  the  degradation  of 
an  Irish  peerinjto  a  housekeeper  of  W^estminster;  and  he  sets  out 
for  Ireland  with  mingled  feelings  of  curiosity,  affection  and  duty. 

The  tide  did  not  permit  the  packet  to  reach  the  Pigeon-house,  and 
the  impatient  lord  Colambre  stepped  into  a  boat,  and  was  rowed  across 
the  bay  of  Dublin*  It  was  a  fine  summer  mornino;.  The  sun  shone 
bright  on  the  Wicklow  mountains.  He  admired,  he  exulted  in  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect ;  and  all  the  early  associations  of  his  childhood, 
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And  the  patriotic  hopes  of  his  riper  years  swelleil  his  heart  as  he  ap« 
proached  the  shores  of  his  native  land.     But  scarcely  had  he  touched 
liis  mother  earth,  wHbn  the  whole  course  of  his  ideas  was  changed;  and 
if  his  heart  swelled,  it  swelled  no  more  with  pleasurahle  sensations,  for 
instantly  he  found  himself  surrounded  and  attacked  by  a  swarm  of 
beggars  and  harpies,  with  strange  figures  and  stranger  tones;  some  cra- 
ving his  charity,  spme  snatching  away  his  luggage,  and  at  the  same  time 
bidding  him  **  never  trouble  himself,"  and  "  never  fear." — A  scramble 
in  the  boat  and  on  shore  for  bags  and  parcels  began,  and  an  amphibi- 
ous fight  betwixt  men,  who  had  one  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  land,  was 
seen ;  and  long  and  loud  the  battle  of  trunks  and  portmanteaus  raged ! 
The  vanquished  departed,  clinching  their  empty  hands  at  their  oppo- 
nents, and  swearing  inextinguishable  hatred  ;  while  the  smiling  victors 
stood  at  ease,  each  grasping  his  booty ;  bag,  basket,  parcel,  or  port- 
manteau.— "  And  your  honour,  where  wUl  these  go  ?    Where  xeUI  we 
carry  'em  all  to,  for  your  honour," — was  now  the  question.    Without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  most  of  the  goods  were  carried  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  porter  to  the  custom-house,  where  to  his  lordship's  astonish- 
ment, after  this  scene  of  confusion,  he  found  that  he  had  lost  nothing 
but  his  patience ;  all  his  goods  were  safe,  and  a  few  tinpenma  made  his 
officious  porters  happy  men  and  boys ;   blessings  were  showered  upon 

his  honour,  and  he  was  left  in  peace  at  an  excellent  hotel,  in street, 

Dublin/— pp.  1,  2,  3. 

To  this  description  of  his  Lordship's  first  Welcome,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  adding  that  of  the  first  entertainment  which  he  re* 
ceived  at  the  house  of  one  of  those  semi-gentlemen,  known  in  Ire-' 
land  by  the  name  of '  agents.' 

*  Had  the  mistress  of  the  house  been  quiet ;  had  she  but  let  things 
take  their  course ;  all  would  have  passed  off  with  well-bred  people 
but  she  was  incessantly  apologizing,  and  fussing  and  fretting  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  and  directing  and  calling  to  her  servants, — striving  to 
make  a  butler  who  was  deaf,  a  boy  who  was  hair-brained,  do  the  bu- 
siness of  five  accomplished  footmen  oi  parts  and  Jigvre:  The  mistress 
of  the  house  called  for  "  plates,  clean  plates! — hot  plates  !'* — 

"  But  none  did  come,  when  she  did  call  for  them." 

*  Mrs.  Raffarty  called  "Larry!  Larry!  My  lord's  plate,  there!— 
James!  bread,  to  captain  Bowles !r^ James !  port  wine  to  the  major. — 
James'l  James  Kenny  !  James  !" 

"  And  panting  James  toiled  after  her  in  vain." 

*  At  length  one  course  was  fairly  got  through,  and  after  a  tortuHng 
half-h(Jur,  the  second  course  appeared,  and  James  Kenny  was  intent 
upon  one  thing,  and  Larry  upon  another,  so  that  the  wine-sauce  for 
the  hare  was  spilt  by  their  collision  ;  but  what  was  worse,  there  seemed 
little  chance  that  the  whole  of  this  second  course  should  ever  be  placed 
altogether  rightly  upon  the  table.  Mrs.  Raffarty  cleared  her  throat, 
and  nodded,  and  pointed,  and  sighed,  and  set  Larry  after  Kenny,  and 
Kenny  after  Larry;  for  what  one  did,  the  other  undid;  and  at  last,  the 
(ady's  anger  kindled,  and  she  spoke. 
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•'Kenny!  James  Kenny,  set  the  sea-cal^  at  this  corner,  and  put 
down  the  grass  crosS*^corners  ;  and  match  your  macaroni  yonder  with 
ikem  puddens,  set — Ogh  !  James !  the  pyramid  in  the  middle  can't  ye,** 

*  The  pyramid  in  changing  places  was  overturned.  Then  it  was,  that 
the  mistress  of  the  feast,  failing  back  in  her  seat,  and  lifting  up  her 
hands  and  eyes  in  despair,  ejaculated  5  "  Oh,  James !  James !" — 

This  is  certainly  a  picture  that  waiTants  both  Miss  Edgeworth's 
assertion,  that  the  society  in  Dublin  is  either  positively  good,  or  posi- 
tively bad,  and  her  sensible  ridicule  of  the  elaborate  aukwardness 
of  these  second-hand  gentry.  The  following  is  a  picture  of  two 
ladies  of  a  different  class,  wlio  influence  very  considerably  the  plot 
of  the  story,  and  whose  characters  are  maintained  and  put  into  play 
with  great  success. 

*  Though  every  body  cried  "  shame !"  and  "  shocking  !**  yet  every 
body  visited  them.  No  parties  so  crowded  as  lady  Dashfort's;  no 
party  deemed  pleasant  or  fashionable  where  lady  Dashfort  or  lady  Isat- 
bel  was  not.  The  bon-mots  of  the  mother  were  every  where  repeated; 
the  dress  and  air  of  the  daughter  every  where  imitated.  Yet  lord 
Colambre  could  not  help  being  surprised  at  their  popularity  in  Dublin, 
because,  independently  of  all  moral  objections,  there  were  causes  of  a 
different  sort,  sufficient,  he  thought,  to  prevent  lady  Dashfort  frbm 
being  liked  by  the  Irish  ;  indeed  by  any  society.  She  in  general  af- 
fected to  be  ill-bred  and  inattentive  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
others;  careless  whom  she  offended  by  her  wit  or  by  her  decided  tone. 
It  was  lady  Dashfort*s  pleasure  and  pride  to  show  her  power  in  pervert- 
ing the  public  taste.' 

From  the  arts  of  this  syren  and  the  arms  of  this  amazon,  our 
hero  however,  after  some  hair-breadth  perils  fortunately  escapes, 
not  without  the  assistance  or  rather  the  advice  of  Count  O'Hal- 
leran,  a  gentleman  who,  after  a  long  foreign  seiTic^,  had  returned 
to  pa^  the  autumn  of  life  in  his  paternal  castle. — There  is  some- 
thing of  minute  accuracy  in  the  following  description  of  the 
Count's  library,  which  convinces  us  that  it  is  drawn  from  nature. 

*  His  servant  opened  the  door,  went  in  before  her,  and  stood  holding 
up  his  finger,  as  if  making  a  signal  of  silence  to  some  one  within.  Her 
ladyship  entered,  and  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  an  odd  assembly  : 
an  eagle,  a  goat,  a  dog,  an  otter,  several  gold  and  silver  fish  in  a  glass 
globe,  and  a  white  mouse  in  a  cage.  The  eagle,  quick  of  eye,  but  quiet 
of  demeanour,  was  perched  upon  bis  stand ;  the  otter  lay  under  the 
table  perfectly  harmless  ;  the  Angola  goat,  a  beautiful  and  remarkably 
little  creature  of  his  kind,  with  long,  curling,  silky  hair,  was  walking 
about  the  room  with  the  air  of  a  beauty  and  a  favourite  ;  the  dog,  a 
tall  Irish  greyhound,  one  of  the  few  of  that  fine  race  which  is  now  al- 
most extinct. — ^The  servant  answered  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  company  of  animals,  and  retired.' 

The  following  lively  and  but  too  accurate  account  of  Lord  Kill- 
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patrick^s  hospitable  mansion,  from  the  sarcastic  tongue  of  one  of 
his  guests,  will  amuse,  and  perhaps  surprise  our  readers. ' 

"  Every  thing  here  sumptuous  and  unfinished,  you  see,"  said  lady 
Dashfort  to  lord  Cblumbre,  the  day  after  their  arrival.  "  All  begun  as 
if  the  projectors  thought  they  had  the  command  of  the  mines  of  Peru  ; 

-  and  ended  as  if  the  possessors  had  not  sixpence  ;  des  arrangemens  provi-  ' 
*a/c;fre*,  temporary  expedients ;  in  plain  English,  makeshifts. — Luxu- 
ries, enough  for  an  English  prince  of  the  blood.  Comforts,  not  enough 
'for  an  English  woman. — And  you  may  be  sure  that  great  repairs  and 
alterations  have  gone  on  to  fit  this  house  for  our  reception,  and  fqr  our 
English  eyes! — Poor  people  I^English  visitors,  in  this  point  of  view, 
are  horribly  expensive  to  the  Irish.  Did  you  ever  hear  that,  in  the 
last  century,  or  in  the  century  before  the  last,  to  put  my  story  far 
enough  back,  so  that  it  shall  not  touch  any  body  living  ;  when  a  cer- 
tain English  nobleman,  lord  Blank  A ,  sent  to  let  his  Irish  friend, 

lord  Blank  B ,  know  that  he  and  all  his  train  were  coming  over  to 

pay  him  a  visit;  the  Irish  nobleman,  Blank  B^ ,  knowing  the  deplo- 
rable condition  of  his  castle,  sat  down  fairly  to  calculate,  whether  it 
would  cost  him  most  to  put  the  building  in  good  and  sufficient  repair, 
fit  to  receive  these  English  visitors,  or  to  burn  it  to  the  ground. — He 
found  the  balance  to  be  in  favour  of  burning,  which  was  wisely  accomf> 
plished  next  day.  Perhaps  Killpatrick  would  have  done  well  to  fol- 
low this  example.  Resolve  me  which  is  worst,  to  be  burnt  out  of  house 
and  home,  or  to  be  eaten  out  of  house  and  home.  In  this  house,  above 
and  below  stairs,  including  tirst  and  second  table,  house-keeper's  room, 
lady's  maids'  room,  butler's  room,  and  gentleman's;  one  hundred  and 
four  people  sit  down  to  dinner  every  day,  as  Petito  informs  me,  beside 
kitchen  boys,  and^  what  they  call  c^ar-women ;  who  never  sit  down, 
but  who  do  not  eat  or  waste  the  less  for  that;  and  retainers,  and 
friends;  friends  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  generation,  who  "  must  get  their 
bit  and  their  sup  ;*'  iur, — "  sure,  it's  only  Biddy,*'  they  say; — continued 
lady  Dashfort,  imitating  their  Irish,  brogue. — And,  "  sure,  'tis  nothing 

-at  all,  out  of  all  his  honour,  my  lord,  has. — How  could  he  feel  it — 
Long  life  to  him  ! — ^He's  not  that  way :  not  a  couple  in  all  Ireland,  and 
that's  saying  a  great  dale,  looks  less  after  their  own,  nor  is  more  oft- 
hanjleder,  or  open-hearteder,  or  greater  open-house-keepers,  nor  my 
lopd  and  my  lady  Killpatrick." — Now  there's  encouragement  for  a  lord 
and  a  lady  to  ruin  themselves.' 

In  Lord  Colambre's  journey  to  Cloobrony,  he  witnesses  a  scene 
new  to  him,  but  we  fear  too  common  to  excite  much  attention  in 
Ireland ;  it  is  our  painfiil  duty  to  introduce  it,  to  the  wonder  and 
regret  of  our  English  readers. 

'  What  are  those  people-?'  pointing  to  a  man  and  woman,  curious 
figures,  who  had  come  out  of  a  cabin,  the  door  of  which,  the  womaiii 
who  came  out  last^,  locked,  and  carefully  hiding  the  key  in  the  thatch, 
turned  her  back  upon  the  man,  and  they  walked  away  in  different  di- 
rections: the  woman  bending  under  a  huge  bundle  on  her  back,  covered 
by  a  yellow  petticoat  turned  over  her  shoulders;  from  the  top  of  this 
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bundle  the  head  of  an  infant  appeared ;  a  little  boy,  almost  nakedi 
followed  her  with  a  kettle,  and  two  girls,  one  of  whom  could  but  just 
walk,  held  her  hand  and  clung  to  her  ragged  petticoat,  forming  altoge* 
ther  a  complete  group  of  beggars.  The  woman  stopped,  and  looked 
back  after  the  man. 

'The  man  was  a  Spanish  looking  figure,  with  gray  hair^  a  wallet  iiung 
at  the  end  of  a  «tick  over  one  shoulder,  a  reaping-hook  in  the  other 
hand;  he  walked  off  stoutly,  without  ever  casting  a  look  behind  him. 

"  A  kind  harvest  to  you,  John  Dolan,"  cried  the  postillion,  "  and 
success  to  ye,  VVinny,  with  the  quality.  There's  a  luck-penny  for  the 
child  to  begin  with,"  added  he,  throwing  the  child  a  penny.  "  Your 
honour,  they're  only  poor  cratars  going  up  the  country  to  beg,  while 
the  man  goes  over  to  reap  the  harvest  in  England.  Nor  this  would  not 
be,  neither,  if  the  lord  was  in  it  to  give  'em  employ,' — pp.  l64,  l65. 

We  wish  that  our  limits  permitted  us  to  introduce  our  readers 
to  a  better  aojuaintance  with  Larry,  the  postillion,  or,  as  he  would 
be  called  in  Ireland,  the  driver,  and  to  give  them  some  specimens 
of  Irish  posting  which  (we  speak  from  experience)  is  most  accu- 
rately described, — still  more  do  we  wish  we  could  afFord  room  for 
a  few  specimens  of  the  epistolary  talents  of  tlie  said  Larry :  his  let- 
ter to  his  brother,  with  which  the  volume  concludes,  is,  to  our 
judgment,  quite  perfect  in  its  peculiar  stile;  cunning  and  simplicity, 
sense  and  folly,  burlesque  and  pathos,  are  there  mingled  without 
incongruity  or  confusion,  and  present  one  of  the  most  faithful  de- 
scriptions of  Irish  manners,  and  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Irish 
phraseology  which  even  Miss  Edgeworth  herself  has  produced. 

The  other  characters,  though  not  so  broad  and  prominent,  are 
imagined  and  executed  with  equal  skill,  perhaps  indeed  we  should 
say  with  greater;  as  it  undoubtedly  requires  a  less  common  power 
of  conception  and  expression  to  give  interest  and  truth  to  charac- 
ters not  marked  with  the  strong  lights  and  shades  of  affectation, 
passion,  or  national  peculiarity.  The  simple  minded  dignity  of  Miss 
Broadhurst,  a  great  heiress,  who  has  learned  to  appreciate  justly 
and  without  vanity,  the  cause  and  value  of  the  general  adora- 
tion which  is  paid  to  her,  is  well  contrasted  with  the  modest  self- 
respect,  and  ingenuous  discretion  of  her  friend  Grace  Nugent, 
whose  birth  is  almost  (^bscare,  and  whose  prospects  are  entirely  de- 
pendant: both  these  characters  are  hlglily  interesting,  and  are 
marked  with  that  undefined  charm  that  almost  always  accompanies 
portraits  drawn  from  the  life.  We  should  here,  if  we  had  not  iil- 
ready  reached  our  limits,  have  repeated  and  enforced  our  censure 
of  Miss  £dgeworth's  systematic  exclusion  of  all  religious  feeling 
from  her  characters :  in  this  point,  we  hope,  indeed  we  believie> 
that  her  delineations  are  unnatural.  Grace  Nugent  surely  deservefl 
to  be  a  Christian;  and  the,  meek  fortitude  of  Miss  Sidney  ought 
pot^  in  consistency,  and  truth;  to  be  referred  to  any  humbler  cause. 
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Miss  Edgeworth's  views  of  thia  matter  are  to  us  entirely  incompre* 
hensible,  and  we  have  only  to  hope  that  she  will  learn  to  apprecir 
ate  more  justly  the  effect  which  may  be  produced  by  the  sublimest 
motives  that  can  influence  human  character : 

*  Else  wherefore  breathes  she  in  a  Christian  land/ 
But  we  must  conclude:'  we  opened  these  volumes  with  con- 
fident expectations  of  amusement  and  instruction, — we  have  read 
them  (except  in  the  important  article  to  which  we  have  just  alluded) 
widiout  disappointment ;  and  we  now  close  them  with  anxious  hopes 
that  Miss  Edgeworth  by  the  general  approbation  which  we  have  no 
doubt  they  will  receive,  may  b^  encouraged  to  continue,  and,  in 
one  point,  to  improve,  so  useful  an  exercise  of  her  eminent  talents. 


Art.  IX.  .  Traveh  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil;  particularly  in  the 
Gold  and  Diamond  Districts  of  that  Country,  including  a 
Foyage  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  By  John  Mawe.  London. 
1812. 

TT  may  furnish  amusement  of  no  uninteresting  kind  to  speculate 
-■"  on  the  degree  of  civilizatioYi  and  improvement  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained respectively  by  the  Spanish  and  Portugueze  colonists  of 
South  America,  who,  after  an  equally  long  series  of  grievances  and 
discouragements,  may  be  said  to  begin  together  a  new  career,  un- 
der circumstances  altogether '  different.  At  the  moment  that  one 
of  these  colonies  is  endeavouring  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  the 
parent  state,  the  other  is  receiving  into  her  bosom  her  expatriated 
monarch.  The  result  of  these  two  events,  and  their  influence  on 
8o  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  cannot  fail  of  being  highly 
important.  Both  colonies  will,  no  doubt,  finally  profit  by  them, 
but  the  impulse  communicated  by  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  revolu- 
tionary principles  will  probably  give  the  lead  to  Spanish  America ; 
while  the  old  government  of  Portugal  will  tardily  admit  new  regu- 
lations, however  obvious  their  advantages  may  appear.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  in  the  hope  of  reoccupying  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  the  advisers  of  the  Prince  Regent  will  recom- 
mend the  continuance  of  the  present  discouraging  and  repressive 
system.  These  men  have  estates  in  Portugal,  to  which  diey  stili 
hope  to  return,  whatever  power  may  ultimately  possess  it ;  and  a 
narrow  policy  prevents  them  from  seeing  that,  in  spite  of  their 
efforts,  Brazil  must  ultimately  follow  the  fate  of  Spanish  America. 
There  are,  perhaps,  no  people  in  the  world  more  attached  to  the 

S^rson  of  tlieir  sovereign  than  the  Portugueze :  his  arrival  at  Bahia, 
erefore,  was  hailed  with  the  warmest  and  most  lively  feelings  of 
joy  and  gratitude ;  as  if,  instead  of  seeking  an  asylum  ani^^ng  them, 
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he  had  undertaken  the  voyage  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  advance 
their  happiness.  He  was  received  with  all  the  magnificence  which 
they  had  the  means  of  displaying,  and  an  immediate  offer  was'  made 
to  subscribe  a  sum  of  money  ^qual  to  half  a  million  sterlings  to 
build  a  suitable  palace  for  the  royal  family,  provided  he  would 
condescend  to  reside  there.  The  inhabitants  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Were  equally  well  disposed  to.  hail  the  arrival  of  the  royal  visitor ; 
and  were  beginning  their  preparations^  when  the  impolitic  and  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  his  ministers  turned  their  loyal  and  patriotic 
feelings  into  those  of  disgust,  even  before  the  appearance  of  their 
prince  among  them.  Agents  had  been  sent  forward  to  take  force- 
able  possession  of  the  best  houses  in  the  town  for  the  use  of  the  re- 
gent's suite.  The  consequence  of  this  ill-judged  measure  was,  that 
many  people  of  the  first  rank  and  respectability,  thus  dispossessed 
of  their  property,  abandoned  the  town  altogether,  and  retired  to 
their  farms,  from  whence  the  greater  part  never  returned.  Another 
arbitrary  act  was  that  of  forestalling  the  niarket  for  the  u$e  of  the 
palace,  by  ordering  all  the  daily  8U[)p][ies  to  be  brought  thither  be- 
fore they  were  exposed  to  the  public. 

No  material  improvements  have  as  yet  followed  the  prince  into 
America.  The  inquisition,  it  is  true,  has  been  formally  abolished, 
Ibut  its  effects  were  neither  felt  nor  dreaded  in  the  Brazils.  The 
general  condition  of  the  people  appears  to  be  the  same  as  before. 
The'  same  wretched  system  of  agriculture  still  prevails ;  the  same 
difficulty  of  communication  between  the  various  parts  of  the  co- 
lony still  exists ;  and  the  same  vexatious  restrictions  and  imposi- 
tions still  continue.  There  is  some  consolation,  however,  in  being 
assured,  that  the  regent  has  indicated  a  disposition  to  patronize 
every  attempt  to  diffuse  among  his  transatlantic  subjects  a  taste  for 
useful  knowledge ;  that  he  has  already  adopted  measures  for  effect- 
ing a  refonn  in  the  institutions  for  public  instruction ;  and  that  he 
has  evinced  a  love  of  science  by  establishing  a  lectureship  on  che- 
mistry, to  which  our  countryman  Doctor  Gardner  has  had  the 
honour  of  being  appointed.  The  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Mawe 
himself  was  held  by  the  prince ;  the  missions  upon  which  he  was 
employed;  and  the  ready  manner  in  which  all  his  wishes  were 
gratified,  certainly  bespeak,  in  the  mind  of  the  regent,  a  desire  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  colonists :  but  he  is  unfortunately  surrounded  by  men  of 
contracted  atid  illiberal  views. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
book  >vhich  has  given  rise  to  the  preceding  observations.  Mr. 
Mawe,  it  appears,  undertook  in  1804  a  voyage  of  commercial  ex- 
periment to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  with  a  British  licence,  and  under 
Spanish  colours.    His  destination  was  Buenos  Ayres;  but  the 
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master,  ignorant  of  the  navigation  of  the  river/ put  into  the  bay  of 
Monte  Video,  where,  by  a  blundering  report  made  to  the  governor, 
he  was  discovered  to  be  an  Englishman ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
his  property  was  seized,  his  papers  taken  away,  and  himself  thrown 
into  prison.  The  governor,  Pasqual  Ruis  Huidobro,  and  his  offi- 
cial advisers,  were  particularly  severe  against  Mr.  Mawe,  who,  in 
return,  consoles  himself  by  reflecting,  that  they  were  a  s€t  of  vaga* 
bonds  and  criminals,  refugees  from  Old  Spain,  and  that  their  asso- 
ciates were  the  officers  of  two  Spanish  privateers,  all  Frenchmen, 
who  did  not  fail  to  exasperate  the  antipathy  which  the  governor  had 
imbibed  against  our  countrymen.  The  consignee  of  the  cargo  joined 
in,  the  persecution  of  Mr.  Mawe,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  get 
possession  of  the  property ;  the  proceeds  of  which  he  afterwards 
withheld,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  pay  them 
over  to  a  prisoner.  At  length,  however,  he  was  released  from  con- 
finement on  the  intercession  of  an  old  lady,  who  procured  two 
Spaniards  to  become  responsible  for  his  appearance.  But  his 
troubles  did  not  end  here :  in  returning  to  bis  lodgings,  he  hap- 
pened to  cast  his  eye  on  a  placard,  which  the  wind  and  the  rain  had 
nearly  detached  from  the  side  of  a  wall,  and  which  he  inconside- 
rately tore  off  and  put  in  his  pocket.  The  same  night  he  was 
seized  in  his  bed  and  again  hurried  to  prison,  where  he  remained 
in  close  confinement  for  six  weeks,  and  M^as  then  released  on  pay« 
ing  the  fees,  which  amounted  to  three  hundred  dollars. 

Being  novv  at  large,  and  without  employment,  his  attention  waa 
turned  to  the  acquirement  of  some  information  respecting  Monte 
Video.  It  is  situated,  he  tells  us,  on  a  basis  of  granite,  rising  with 
'  a  gentle  slope  to.  a  considerable  elevation,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
small  peninsula ;  its  population  is  about  20,000  souls.  The  inha- 
bitants (except  the  governor  and  the  French  party)  are  described  as 
humane  and  polite,  the  ladies  affable,  fond  of  dress,  and  very  neat 
in  their  persons;  full  of  vivacity,  and  courteous  to  strangers. .  Pro- 
visions cheap  and  abundant.  The  environs  of  the  town  are  agreea- 
bly diversified  with  gently  sloping  liills  and  narrow  vallies,  watered 
by  delightful  rivulets;  exhibitmg,  however,  few  traces  of  cultiva-t 
tion,  except  in  some  small  enclosures  occupied  as  gardens  by  tho 
principal  merchants. 

Mr.  Mawe  had  not  much  time  to  examine  the  mineralogy  of  the 
peninsular  mountain  of  Monte  Video;  his  evil  genius  still  pur« 
sued  him ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  General  Beresford's  expedition, 
he  was  once  more  ordered  into  close  confinement ;  but  released  on 
stipulating  to  proceed  into  the  interior,  and  not  to  approach  within 
forty  leagues  of  the  town.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  the  ests* 
blishment  of  Don  Juam  Martinez,  situate  on  the  river  Bairnga 
Negra,  in  the  midst  of  a  mountainous  country,  well  watered,  and 
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not  destitute  of  wood.  In  this  district  are  several  great  breeding 
estates,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  stocked  with  60^000,  and 
othjers  even  with  200,000  head  of  cattle.  These  herds  are  mana- 
ged by  a  particular  race  of  people  from  Paraguay,  called  peons* 
Sheep  are  very  scarce,  and  kept  iperely  for  the  sake  of  their  wool, 
which  is  made  into  flocks  for  bedding :  their  flesh  is  never  eaten.  In- 
deed the  inhabitants  subsist  almost  entirely  on  beef;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  herds,  know  not  the  taste  of  milk,  butter,  or  cheese. 

The  hovels  of  the  peons  consist  of  a  few  upright  posts  wattled 
with  twigs,  and  plastered  with  mud ;  a  green  hide  stretched  on 
sticks  serves  for  the  door,  a  dried  hide  for  a  Bed,  and  a  horse's  skull 
for  a  chair.  A  rod  of  wood  or  iron  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  in- 
clining over  the  fire,  is  the  only  utensil  for  cooking ;  the  juices  of 
the  beef  keep  up  the  blaze  till  they  are  exhausted,  when  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  fire  is  the  test  that  the  meat  is  sufiiciendy  roasted.  We 
cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  this  m6de  of  cookery ;  nor  are  we  surQ 
]that  we  should  think  the  taste  of  the  viands  remarkably  improved 
by  the  nature  of  the  fuel  employed  on  it,  which  Mr.  Mawe  assures 
us,  with  an  air  of  perfect  sincerity,  consists  of  the  ^carcasses  of 
piares,'  who  are  bred  in  great  numbers  for  this  purpose. 

Nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
this  p^rt  of  Spanish  America.  The  few  patches  of  arable  land  which 
the  colonists  hold  are  ^ninclosed;  a  crooked  piece  of  wood  dragged 
by  a  couple  of  oxen  serves  as  a  plough ;  the  grain  comes  up  amidst 
fi  tbous^d  noxious  weeds,  which  choke  its  growth  and  prevent  its 
ripening.  The  whole  is  cut  down  together,  and  carried  to  a  cir- 
icular  pen,  into  which  a  troop  of  mares  are  turned,  and  kept  on  the 
gallop,  till  the  grain  is  supposed  to  be  freed  from  the  stalk.  So 
little  understood,  indeedi  are  all  the  concerns  of  agriculture,  that 
the  proprietor  of  an  estate  worth  20,000  dollars,  (a  very  large  one 
in  this  country,)  can  barely  subsist  upon  it.  Tlie  consequence 
|s,  that  ther^  are  few  marriages.  Mr.  Mawe  informs  us,  tliat  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  estates  larger  than  an  English  county  witb 
hardly  more  than  a  hundred  labourers  upon  them,  all  men,  who  sub- 
sist on  the  sale  of  a  little  com,  which  each  is  permitted  to  raise. 

The' population  is  composed  of  1. 'European  Spaniards;  2. 
Creoles,  the  legitimate  descendants  of  Spaniards ;  5.  Mestizos^ 
the  offspring  of  !^uropean  and  Indian  parents ;  4.  Indians,  almost 
all  of  whom  Jiave  some  mixture  of  Spanish  blood;  5.  Brow,n 
piixtures  of  Europeans  and  African  negroes;  6.  Mulattoes  of  va- 
rious d^rees.  AH  these  intermix  without  restraint,  proaucing. 
new  and  ever-inultiplying  varieties.  They  have  all  the  vices  of 
the  European  setders,  (who  are  not  generally  of  the  best  de- 
scription,) without  any  of  the  virtues  which  education  confers.  A 
pgorous  goven^ment,  an  intolerant  priesthood,  and  the  pernicious 
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example  of  slavery,  have  stamped  on  them  the  character  of  an 
ignorant)  superstitious,  and  slothful  people. 

We  have  no  intention  to  accompany  Mr.  Mawe,  whom  the 
fall  of  Monte  Video  had  once  more  released,  to  the  attack  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  lior  to  repeat,  after  him;  the  causes  of  the  failure 
of  that  ill-advised  and  worse  conducted  expedition.  May  no  me- 
morial of  it  remain  to  interrupt  the  friendship  which  has  since 
happily  sprung  up  between  the  two  nations !  We  shall  be  better 
pleased  to  attend  him  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  thence  to  the  gold 
and  diamond  mines  of  Minas  Gerafes,  to  which,  we  believe,  he  is 
the  first  Englishman  who  ever  found  admittance.  The  extreme 
jealousy  of  the  Portugueze  would  not,  till  very  recently,  allow  a 
foreigner,  touching  at  any  of  the  ports  of  Brazil,  to  sleep  on  shore, 
nor  even  to  walk  about  in  the  day  time,  without  a  soldier  at  his 
heels :  the  interior  of  the  country  was  a  terra  incos;nita,  com- 
pletely sealed  up  by  a  succession  of  guard  houses,  which  the  colo- 
nists themselves  were  not  permitted  to  pass  without  leave  from  the 
highest  authority.  The  same  jealousy,  added  to  the  general  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  has  hitherto  prevented  any  authentic  infor- 
mation of  this  magnificent  colony  from  being  communicated  to 
the  world.  The  little  that  we  have  is  generally  derived  from  Spa- 
nish writers,  seldom  just  to  the  Portugueze,  and  from  the  hasty 
vbits  of  navigators  to  the  sea-port  towns,  necessarily  defective,  and. 
almost  always  inaccurate.  Every  account  of  it,  therefore,  drawn 
from  actual  observation,  however  meagre,  must  be  acceptable,  and 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

The  first  place  on  the  coast  at  which  Mr.  Mawe  touched,  after 
his  departure  from  Monte  Video,  was  the  island  of  St.  Catherine's. 
In  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  on  this  beautiful  island,  and 
in  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  a  manifest  superiority  was  obser- 
vable over  those  which  he  had  just  left.  The  houses  were  well  built 
and  provided  with  neat  gardens.  Every  article  of  provisions  was 
abundant  and  cheap.  The  detailed  account  of  this  charming  spot 
agrees  pretty  nearly  with  that  already  given  by  the  few  na\'igators 
who  have  touched  there  for  refreshments :  but  when  Mr.  Mawe 
terms  it  *  a  free  port,'  we  would  wish  to  refer  him  to  an  article* 
in  a  former  number,  where  he  will  find,  on  the  authority  of  Captain 
Kj*usenstern,  how  little  it  deserves  the  name.  Were  it  really  so,  it 
is  scarcely  credible  that,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  town 
of  St.  Catherine's,  *  a  neat  house,  a  small  orangery,  and  ground 
clear  of  brushwood,  capable  of  forming  a  pretty  plantation,  should 
be  offered  for  sale  at  one  hundred  dollars ;'  or  that  on  the  skirts  of 
the  opposite  continent,  close  to  the  harbour,  *  grounds  which  oc— 
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cupy  a  space  of  eighty-five  fathoms  along  the  beach,  and  extend 
a  mile  inland,  containing  orangeries,  coifee,  rice,  aiid  mandioca,  iii 
a  fine  state  of  culture,  together  with  a  neat  house  and  garden, 
should  be  sold  for  a  thousand  crusados,  about  <£\23  sterling. 

A  little  to  the  northward  of  San  Francisco,  the  rivers  aie  navi- 
gable by  canoes  to  the  base  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains  whicb 
runs  parallel  to  the  coast  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles. 
Over  this  chain  a  public  road  has  been  constructed  for  opening  i 
communication'  from  Francisco  with  the  rich  plains  of  Corritiva. 
Olives,  grapes,  apples,  peaches,  and  all  kinds  of  European  fruits^ 
with  many  of  the  tropical,  grow  here  in  great  perfection,  almost 
without  care  or  culture.  From  the  range  of  mountains  before 
mentioned,  whose  height  is  at  least  4000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  these  plains  decline  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  Parana,  in- 
tersected by  a  thousand  different  streams,  all  of  which  fall  into  that 
mighty  riven 

As  the  belt  of  land  between  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  the 
'sea  is  mostly  covered  vvitli  wood,  San  Francisco  is  likely  to  become 
of  considerable  value  as  a  port  for  building  ships.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  of  the  magnificent  forests  of  Brazil :  there  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe,  that  those,  at  least,  between  St.  Catherine's 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  contain  very  little  timber  fit  for  line-of-battlcl 
ships.  They  Lave  been  carefully  examined  by  an  intelligent  Engi 
lish  shipwright,  sent  for  that  purpose  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  whose 
report,  we  understand,  is  very  far  from  being  favourable  to  th« 
sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  had  speculated  on  the  inex-* 
haustible  supply  of  naval  timber  to  be  drawn  from  them. 

Coasting  to  the  northward,  Mr.  Mawe  next  visited  the  harbour 
of  Santos,  formed  by  the  island  St.  Vincent  and  the  main.  The  ' 
tfiwa  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  lake,  tliree  or  four  leagues  in 
length,  surrounded  by  mangrove  trees.  It  is  the  port  of  the  city  o^ 
St.  Paul,  tlie  capital  of  the  district,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
means  of  a  navigable  river  running  back  about  twenty  miles  to  a 
plaqe  called  Cuberton,  from  which  an  excellent  road  has  been  cut, 
m  a  zig-zag  direction,  across  the  chain  of  granite  mountains,  at  the 
expense  of  some  millions  of  crowns.  Five  leagues  beyond  the 
.ridge  commences  a  fine  tract  of  open  country,  terminated  at  a  dis^ 
tance  by  the  city  of  St.  Paul's,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
about  two  miles  in  extent,  amidst  rich  meadows,  intersected  bv  a 
number  of  rivulets,  whose  united  sueams  meander  routid  the  base 
of  the  hill. 

St.  Paul's  was  founded  by  the  Jesuits,  who  probably  had  in. 
view  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  salubrity  oL  the  climate,  and, 
above  all,  the  quantity  of  gold  with  which  the  suiT^unding  country 
then  abounded.    The  streets  are  paved  with  a  lamiuary  grit-stone, 
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cemented  by  oxide  of  iron.  It  contains  particles  of  gold,  \i-bicfa, 
after  heavy  rains,  are  washed  into  the  hollows,  and  diligently  col- 
lected by  the  poor  of  the  place.  The  population  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  (20,000  souls,  of  whom  about  five  hundred  belong  to  the 
clerical  order;  which,  we  are  told,  is  here  composed  of  men  free 
from  that  pride  and  bigotry  which  disgrace  the  clergy  in  many  other 
parts.  The  worthy  bishop  sets  the  example  of  cultivating  the 
Sciences  and  diffusing  useful  information ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  the  higher  ranks  are  more  accomplished  and  social,  and 
the  lower  classes  more  decent  in  their  conduct,  than  in  any  of  the 
other  colonial  towns.  The  ladies  dress  tasteftdly,  and,  at  balls  and 
assemblies,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  appear  in  elegant  white 
robes,  widi  a  profusioli  of  gold  chains  about  their  necks.  Mr* 
Mawe  strenuously  denies  the  existence  of  that  levity,  which  some 
travellers  have  ascribed  to  the  females  of  Brazil,  and  asserts  that 
there  is  no  such  practice  as  that  of  throwing  flowers  from  balconies, 
♦  or  presenting  them  by  way  of  assignation ;  he  admits,  however, 
that,  on  the  first  two  days  of  Lent,  persons  of  both  sexes  amuse 
themselves  by  throwing  balls  of  wax,  in  the  shape  of  lemons  and 
oranges,  filled  with  perfumed  water. 

*  The  l^dy  generally  begins  the  game ;  the  gentleman  returns  it  with 
such  spirit  that  it  seldom  ceases  until  several  dozens  are  thrown,  and 
both  parties  are  as  wet  as  if  they  had  been  drkwn  through  a  river. 
Sometimes  a  lady  will  dexterously  drop  one  into  the  bosom  of  a  gen* 
tleman,  which  vf'xW  infallibly  oblige  him  to  change  his  linen,  as  it  usu* 
elly  contains  three  or  four  ounces  of  cold  water/ 

He  is  equally  indignant  at  the  ridiculous  stories,  quoted  from 
impure  sources,  of  the  origin  aqd  character  of  the  Paulistas,  as  he 
calls  them,  who,.  *  so  far  from  inheriting  the  obloquy  which  an 
ancestry  of  rogues  and  vagabonds  would  have  entailed  upon  them, 
have  long  been  famed  for  their  probity,  their  industry,  and  the  mild- 
ness of  their  manners.'  That  the  original  inhabitants  of .  St.  Paul 
were  ^vagabonds,'  there  can  be  no  doubt;  all  the  historians,  whe- 
ther Spanish  or  Portugueze,  attest  the  fact ;  but  Mr.  Mawe  is  quite 
correct  in  reprobating  the  absurdity  of  a  modern  English  geogra- 
pher, who  would  persuade  his  readers  that '  all  strangers  who  did 
not  bring  certificates  of  having  been  thieves,  were  refused  admit- 
tance into  this  liopeful  colony  ;*  and  that  '  virtuous  actions  were 
carefully  punished  with  death  !'*  We  see  no  reason  why  two  cen- 
turies of  progressive  improvement  should  not  wipe  away  the  *^ob- 
loquy'.  which  might,  have  attached  to.  their  ancestors,  who,  being 
originally  bred  to  the  pastoral  life,  were  little  removed  from  the 
aboriginal  savages.     By  leavii^  tlieir  flocks  in  quest  of  gold,  they 
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advanced  scarcely  a  jingle  step  in  civilization;  but  when  this 
source  of  wealthy  -which  had  drawn  them  together,  began  to  fail, 
and  with  it  the  means  of  subsistence ;  when  necessity  compelled 
them  to  have  recourse  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  they  rapidly 
improved  in  the  arts  and  comforts  of  civilized  life. 

Returning  to  Santos,  he  hired  a  canoe  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  coasting  voyage  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Xq  which,  however,  he  deemed 
it  more  advisable  to  proceed  by  land,  after  reaching  a  port  called 
Zapitiva.  The  first  object  that  greeted  the  eyes  of  our  traveller,  oa 
approaching  the  city,  vvas  the  British  flag  flying  amidst  a  squadroa 
of  British  men  of  war  then  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 

Mr.  Mawe  apprizes  us  that,  notwithstanding  the  piany  descrip- 
tions which  have  been  published  of  Rio  de  Janeirt),  he  is  determined 
to  give  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  it.  We  never  saw  a  mor« 
meagre  and  jejune  picture  than  that  which  he  has  drawn  of  thi3 
magnificent  pkce.  All  its  grand  and  commanding  features  are 
overlooked.  We  see  nothing,  in  his  tame  outline,  of  those  stupen* 
dous  mountains  which  terminate,  to  the  northward,  the  spacious 
harbour  and  its  delightful  appendages,  unrivalled  perhaps  in  the 
whole  world,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  accompanying  scenery,  and  ia^ 
its  capacity  and  convenience  as  a  naval  port.  TTie  inferior  hills, 
finely  fringed  with  wood,  and  surmounted  by  churches,  convents, 
and  nunneries,  make  no  figure  on  Mr.  Mawe's  canvass ;  the  Isle  dos 
Cobras  and  its  naval  arsenal ;  the  grand  aqueduct  supported  on  a 
double  tier  of  arches,  are  not  once  mentioned ;  and  that  singular 
insulated  block  of  granite  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which 
rises  out  of  the  sand,  in  tjbe  shape  of  a  cone,  to  more  than  twice  the 
height  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  is  passed  over  in  total  silence ;  though 
we  should  have  supposed  that  an  object  like  this  would  be  peculi- 
arly inviting  to  the  eye  of  a  geologist. 

On  leaving  London,  Mr.  Mawe  had  taken  theprecaudon  of  pro- 
viding himself  with  a  letter  from  the  Chevalier  de  Sousa,  the  Por- 
tugueze  ambassador,  to  the  Viceroy  of  Brazil ;  by  which  he  ob- 
tained the  notice  and  protection  of  his  brother  the  Conde  de  Lin*- 
hares,  who  recommended  bim  to  the  Prince  Regent,  as  a  person 
devoted  to  mineralogical  pursuits,  and  one  who,  if  permitted  to  ex- 
plore the  mines,  might  suggest  the  meai^s  of  improving  the  process 
of  extracting  the  precious  metals,  and  discovering  new  sources  of 
wealth.  In  consequence  of  this  representation,  his  royal  highness 
not  only  gave  him  permission  to  traverse  the  extensive  mining  dis- 
trict, but  furnished  him  with  letters  to. the  public  functionaries, 
with  an  escort  of  soldiers  for  his  safe  conduct,  and  with  every  suit;- 
able  provbion  for  the  performance  of  the  journey. 

Previously,  however,  to  his  visit  to  the.  mines,  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion, at  the  prince's  desire,  to  a  royal  farm  at  Santa  Cruz,  about 
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fifty  miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro^  of  \i'hich,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Sid* 
iiey  Smith,  he  undertook  the  management.  He*  found  it  to  consist 
of  a  park,  as  he  calls  it,  containing  100  square  miles.  The  hoose, 
which  had  formerly  been  a  convent  of  Jesuits,  was  situated  on  the 
edge  of  a  vast  plain,  watered  by  two  small  rivers,  and  well  clothed 
with  grass,  affording  support  to  seven'  or  eight  thousand  head  of 
cattle.  The  house  was  falling  into  fuins,  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay.  Fifteen  hundred  negroes 
resided  on  the  estate,  who  were  miserably  lodged,  clothed^  and  fed. 
More  pains,  it  seems,  had  been  bestowed  in  making  these  poor 
creatures  good  Catholics  than  in  teaching  them  to  improve  the 
prince's  farm,  and,  with  it,  their  own  condition.  Mr.  Mawe  soon 
distiovered  that  his  labours  would  prove  of  no  avail,  as  one  of  the 
xnai?agcrs  of  ihe  household  counteracted  all  his  vie^vs  for  the  im- 
proverticnt  of  the  farm.  He  wisely,  therefore,  declined  the  concern. 
Mi%  JV/awe's  first  journey  into  the  mining  district  was  to  a  place 
called  CantL^  Gallo,  whence  two  men  had  brought  to  Rio  a  quan- 
tity of  earthjr  u'^atter^  taken,  as  tliey  said,  out  of  a  silver  mine,  and 
from  which  a  «mv?ll  ingot  of  that  metal  was  smelted.  On  arriving 
atjAie  spot,  he  coxAt^  not  discover  the  least  indication  of  silver  or 
any  other  metallic  Butstance,  and  began  to  suspect  the  men  to  be 
in^postors.  On  examining  them  apart,  they  confessed  that  they 
had  mixed  filings  of  liUrer  widithe  pulverized  substance  brought  to 
^io  de  Janeiro. 

•  Such  impositions,*  says  Mr.  Mawe,  *  are  common  in  South  Ame- 
dca:  1  have  known  instances ia  which  copper  filings  mixed  with  earth, 
and  afterwards  washed,  have  been  produced  as  samples^  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  land,  or  to  ser^-e  some  other  sinister  purpose.  A 
passion  for  mining  is  fatally  prevalent  among  some  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people;  by  deluding  them  with  prospects  of  becoming  speedily 
rich,  it  creates  in  them  a  disgust  for  labour,  and  entaib  want  and 
"wretchedness  tipon  them.  Even  among  the  few  families  of  this  district 
^^observed  some  examples  of  its  effects;  those  who  devoted  themselves 
AvWlly  to  mining  were  in  general  badly  clothed  and  worse  fed,  while 
those  who  attended  to  agriculture  alone  were  well  provided  with  every 
AC^QC^fliary  of  life/ 

On  his  return  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Mi*.  Mawe  obtained  permission 
to  expL'tfif^e  diamond  mines  of  Serra  do  Frio,  in  the  prorvince  of 
Minas  GefJ^^;  a  favour  which  had  never  yet  been  granted  to  any 

From  the  riioment  that  he  entered  within  the  limits  of  this  El 
Dorado  of  Portugal,  the  condition  of  the  people  bore  the  most 
slrikin<y  marks  of  wretchedness  \  and  the  farther  he  proceeded,  the 
worse 'it*became-  The  occupant  of  every  house  and  farm  seetned 
M  if  PP  \^^  P^*"^  ^^  abandoDui^  it  j  all  thcf  buildings  were  falling 
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into  decay;  the  grounds  were  overrun  \vith  weeds  and  brushwood; 
the  gardens  uncultivated,  llie  inside  of  these  miserable  hovels, 
was  equally  cheerless  and  wretched; — a  clay  floor  broken  into  holes, 
a  plank  for  a  table,  no  seat  but  an  old  cliest  or  a  clumsy  bench  of 
wood^  no  bed  but  a  bundle  of  skins!  Whole  villages,  containing 
from  iive  hundred  to  tive  thousand  inhabitants,  were  reduced  to  ihis 
wretched  condition  from  *  a  hankering  after  the  precious  minerals/ 
At  Villa  Rica,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Minas  GerHes,  Mr. 
Mawe  naturally  expected  to  meet  with  nothing  but  \v^^'^  '  *  hut 
when  we  spoke,'  sajs  he,  *  of  the  richness  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  quantity  of  gold  with  which  it  was  reputed  to  abound,  the  in- 
habitants seemed  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  telling  us  that  they 
believed  it  was  all  sent  to  England;  adding  that  their  town  ought 
now  to  be  termed  Filla  ^Pobre  instead  of  Villa  Bica.' 

Eight  miles  beyond  Villa  Rica  is  Cidade  de  Mariana,  a  well  built 
town,  containing  from  six  to  seven  thousand  inliabitants.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  has  a  college  for  the  education  of  youth  for  the 
priesthood.  Between  this  and  Tejuco  a  number  of  villages  occur, 
most  of  them  in  a  state  of  great  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Since 
die  failure  of  the  mines, '  the  people  are  degraded,'  says  Mr.  Mawe, 
*  to  the  lowest  stage  of  inactive  apathy,  looking  as  if  they  were  the 
ghosts  of  tlieir  prc^emtors  haunting  the  ruins  of  their  departed 
wealth.'  I 

At  Villa  de  Principe,  which  contains  about  five  thousand  inha- 
bitants^ is  a  mintmaster,  to  whom  ^1  the  gold  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  brought  for  permutation.  This  towa  is  situated  in  a 
fine  open  country  bordering  on  tlie  diamond  district.  The  few  in« 
habitants  who  were  seen,  looked,  however,  still  more  wretched,  if 
possible,  than  those  of  the  golden  districts. 

If  indeed  we  could  entertain  the  least  doubt  of  the  advantages 
which  agriculture  possesses  over  the  mining  trade,  Mr.  M awe's 
account  of  the  state  of  sd^ety  in  Minas  Geraes  would  have  com- 
pletely satisfied  us.  Their  wicker-work  hovels,  the  possession  of 
which  is  often  disputed  by  the  hogs;  the  filth  and  stench  within 
and  without;  the  mi^rable  furniture,  and  ragged  clothing,  suffi- 
ciently bespeak  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  latter  class  of 
,men.  Their  poverty  however  is  of  their  own  seeking.  Too 
ignorant  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  tilling  a^soil  naturally  fertile, 
under  a  climate  highly  favourable  for  almost  every  product  tliat  the 
earth  can  yield,  their  chief  ambition  is  to  purchase  a  negro  or  two, 
whom  they  either  employ  to  scratch  for  gold,  or  let  out  to  govern- 
ment to  wash  the  earth  for  diamonds.  All  minmg  is  a  lottery,  with 
this  additional  temptation,  that  the  great  prize  is  always  supposed 
to  be  in  the  wheef . 

Two  or  three  exceptions  only  occurred  to  this  general  state  of 
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penury  *  but  these  were  sufGcient  to  shew  what  comforts  a  small 
degree  of  industry  was  capable  of  procuring.     Father  Thomas,  an 
.active  and  intelligent  man,  had  Commenced  the  cultivation  of  a 
spot  of  land,  with  one  negro  slave,  and  a  stipend^  as  a  clergyman, 
of  seven  or  eight  pounds  a  year.     His  house  had  four  rooms  with 
boarded  floors,  his  garden  was  well  stocked  with  coflFee  trees,  bis 
fields  loaded  with  Indian  corn ;  he  had  a  good  milch  cow,  a  mule, 
and  a  number  of  hogsT    All  this  had  been  effected  in  less  than  four 
years ;  but  he  had  steadily  pursued  his  course ;  the  auri  sacra  Jhmeg 
kad  neither  tempted  his  avarice  nor  perverted  his  understanding. 
*    After  ^'mondi'a  journey,  Mr.  Mawe  reached  Tejuco,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  diamond  district.     It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  sterility, 
and  a  great  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  in  number  about  six  thou- 
sand, bore  the  usual  marks  of  penury  and  wretchedness ;  yet  the 
place  was  considered  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  the  shops  were  Well 
itocked  with  English  clbth,  baizes,  hams,  cheese,  butter,  and  por- 
ter, all  brought  on  mules  from  Bahia  or  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  the 
first  of  which  it  is  distant,  in  a  straight  line,  about  500,  and  from 
the  latter  400,  iniles,  according  to  AiTowsmith's  map,  but  proba- 
bly twice  the  distance  by  the  zigzag  route  of  the  mountains.     On 
this  point  indeed  we  are  left  entirely  to  conjecture,  as  Mr.  Mawe 
has  not  condescended  to  add  a  scale  of  any  sort  to  the*meagre 
map,  as  he  calls  it,  of  his  route.     He  tells  us,  however,  that  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes  is  from  six  to  seven  hundred  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  abbut  the  same  extent  fr^m  east  to  west;  that 
it  contains  a  population  of  360,000  persons,  200,000  of  which  are 
negroes,  or  of  negro  origin.     The  number  of  native  Indians  is 
hot  at  all  known ;  they  neither  mix  with  the  colonists  nor  give  them 
any  disturbance.     Indeed  the  road  seems  to  be  so  well  guarded  by 
those  militaiy  posts  called  register  houses,  where  all  passengers  un- 
dergo a  strict  examination,  and  the  countjy  is  so  completely  scoured 
by  a  corps  of  well  mounted  ca5adores,  mat  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble the  poor  Indians  confine  themselves  to  the  mountains.     Mr. 
^Mawe  seldom  mentions  them  under  any  other  designation  than  that 
"of  the  anthropophagi. 

Mr.  Mawe  is  very  copious  and  very  dull  in  his  repeated  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  of  those  sources  of  Brazilian  wretchedness, 
gold  and  diamonds ;  and  of  the  process  of  freeing  them  from  the 
dross  in  which  they  are  enveloped :  our  account  of  them  shall  be 
brief.  In  no  part  of  Brazil  does  gold  appear  to  have  been  dis* 
covered  in  veins.  For  the  most  part  it  is  found  in  -a  stratum 
tomposed  of  rounded  pebbles  and  gravel,  bound  together  by  oxide 
of  iron,  and  forming  a  mass  not  unlike  that  which  is  called  pudding- 
stpne;  and  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  casealhao. 

Various  me'aas  are  employed  for  washing  away  the  earthy  mat- 
ter 
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ter  of  th<^  cascalhao  after  it  has  been  broken  into  small  fragments ; 
generally,  however,  a  stream  of  water  13  turned  upon  it.  When 
all  the  earth  is  removed,  the  deposit  is  put  into  funnel-shaped  ba- 
sons of  wood,  called  gamellas,  where  it  undergoes  another  wash- 
ing ;  when,  by  a  dexterous  movement  of  the  vessel,  the  particles  of 
gold  are  separated,  and  made  to  adhere  to  the  sides  and  bottoms  of 
the  gamella.  Some  of  these  particles  are  extremely  minute,  others 
are  equal  to  a  common  sized  pea,  and  much  larger  masses  are  oc- 
casionally found.  In  this  state  it  is  carried  to  the  nearest  permu- 
tation office,  where  it  is  weighed  and  a  fifth  part  taken  out  for  the 
prince.  The  remainder  is  then  smelted  by  fusion  with  muriate  of 
mercury,  cast  injto  ingots,»assayed,  and  stamped  according  to  its  in- 
trinsic value,  when  it  has  the  same  current  circulation  as  specie. 
The  royal  fifth,  at  one  period,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Mawe  to  have  ex- 
ceeded one  million  sterling  a  year;  this  we  wholly  discredit^  and 
doubt  whether  at  present  it  reaches  one  tenth  of  that  siim. 

The  principal  of  the  diamond  works  is  at  a  place  called  Man- 
dango,  on  the  river  Jigitonhonha,  in  the  district  of  Serra  do  Frio. 
Formcrl}^  they  were  farmed  out,  but,  for  many  years  back,  the  es- 
tablishment has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  government.  The 
produce  was  mostly  sent  to  Hollaild,  where  the  stones  were  cut  and 
8^;  but  of  late  they  have  found  their  way  to  the  London  market. 
Mr.  Mawe  says  that  the  establishment  is  still  in  debt  to  foreigners 
for  considerable  sums  advanced  by  them  on  security  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines.  We  happen  to  know,  indeed,  and  it  is  a  curi«- 
ous  fact,  that  a  single  house  in  London  raised  a  loan  of  one  million 
sterling  for  the  service  of  Portugal,  and  took  in  pledge  the  produce' 
of  the  mines  of  Serra  do  Frio. 

The  cascalhao  which  contains  the  diamond,  is  nearly  of  the  same 
composition  as  that  in  which  the  gold  is  found,  but  is  generally 
met  with  under  the  beds  of  rivers.  Caissons  are  constructed,  and 
chain-pumps,  worked  by  a  water-wheel,  made  use  of  to  draw  off 
the  water,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  digging  for  the  cascalhao,  which 
is  brought  together  into  a  large  heap ;  over  which  a 'shed  is  built. 
Here  it  is  washed  in  long  trough^  through  which  a  stream  of  water 
is  made  to  pass. 

*  On  the  heap  of  cascalhao,  at  equal  distances,  are  placed  three  high 
chairs  (without  backs)  for  the  officers  or  overseers.  After  they  are 
seated  the  negroes  enter  the  troughs,  each  provided  with  a  rake  of  a 
peculiar  form  and  short  handle,  witli  which  he  rakes  into  the  trough 
about  fifty  or  eighty  pounds  weight  of  pascalhao.  The  water  being 
then  let  upon  it,  the  cascalhao  is  spread  abroad  and  continually  raked 
up  to  the  head  of  the  trough  so  as  to  be  kept  in  constant  motion. 
This  operation  is  perfonwed  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  the 
water  then  begins  to  run  clcarei*.    Having  wafihed  the  earthy  particles 
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away, the  gravel-like  matter  is  raked  up  to  the  end  of  the  trough;  after 
tlie  current  flows  away  quite  clear  the  largest  stones  are  thrown  oiit« 
and  afterwards  those  of  inferior  siae ;  then  the  whole  is  examined  with 
great  care  for  diamonds.    When  a  negro  finds  one  he  immediately 
stands  upright  and  claps  bis  hands,  then  extends  them»  holding  the 
gem  between   his  fore-finger  and  thumb;  an  overseer  receives  it  from 
him  and  deposits  it  in  a  gamella  or  bowl,  suspended  from  the  center  of 
the  structure  half  full  of  water.     In  this  vessel  all  the  diamonds  found 
in  the  course  of  the  (Jay  are  placed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  work  arc 
taken  out  and  delivered  to  the  principal  officer  who,  after  they  havo 
)been  weighed,  registers  the  particulars  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 
*  When  a  negro  is  so  fortunate  as  to  find- a  diamond  of  the  weight  of 
an  octavo  (17  J  carats)  much  ceremony  takes  place;  he  is  crowned  with 
ft  wreath  of  flowers  and  carried  in  procession  to  the  administrator,  who 
gives  him  his  freedom  by  paying  his  owner  for  it.     He  also  receives  a 
present  of  pew  clothes  and  is  permitted  to  work  on  his  own  accounts 
When  a  stone  of  eight  or  ten  carats  is  found  the  negro  receives  two 
new  shirts,  a  complete  new  suit  with  a  hat  and  a  han^dsome  knife.     For 
fimailer  stones  of  trivial  amount  proportionate  premiums  are  giv^n. 
During  my  stay  at  Tejuco  ^  stone  of  l6J  carats  was  found:  it  was 
pleasing  to  see  ibe  anxious  desire  manifested  by  the  officers  that  it 
might  prove  heavy  enough  to  entitle  the  poor  negro  to  his  freedom,  and 
when  on  being  delivered  and  weighed  it  proved  only  a  carat  short  of 
the  requisitjp  weight,  all  seemed  to  sympathize  in  his  disappointment/ 

Mr,  Mawe  informs  us  that  the  average  quantity  of  diamonds  an- 
nually obtained  may  be  estimated  at  from  20  to  2^,000  carats, 
:Mrhich  are  sent  under  a  military  escort  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  They 
^re  mostly  small ;  very  few  reach  to  20  carats.  Onp  stone,  how- 
ever, was  found  a  few  years  ago  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  by  three 
banished  criminals,  which  vveighed  nearly  an  ounce.  It  is  iiow  iti 
tlie  posfessioi^  of  the  Priuce  Regent,  whose  collection  is  stated  to 
be  uneqijalled  in  number,  size,  and  quality ;  and  to  be  vorth,  at 
the  lo>^  est  estimation,  three  millions  sterling.  Of  what  incalculable 
benefit  might  the§e  baubles  be  productive,  by  employing  a  part  df 
their  value  in  opening  a  ready  and  convenient  communication  be- 
.  tween  the  several  provinces  in  the  interior,  and  bietween  each  of 
th^n  and  the  nearest  sea-ports !  % 

Mr.  Mawe's  knowledge  of  geology  and  minenilogy  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  profound ;  and  of  the  other  departments  of  natural 
history  he  is  obviously  ignorant.  We  gain  biit  little  information, 
find  that  little  is  not  correct,  by  reading  of  lions  and  tigers  where, 
strictly  speaking,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  exists — of  snails  that 
lay  eggs  as  l^rge  as  those  of  a  sparrow,-^f  *  shells  of  the  murex 
genus,  which  produce  that  beautiful  crimson  d\p  so  valued  by  the 
ancients,' — and  of  a  *  lingular  breed  of  cocks,  that  crow  very  ioud» 
gnd  continue  their  last  note  for  a  minute  or  trro^  Most,  or  al|  of 
^his.  ^e  would  gladly  have  exch^ged  for  as  much  botanical  infor- 
mation 
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hi  mation  as  would  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  plant  which  produces 
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the  cara,  *  a  bulbous  root .  equal  to  the  best  potatoe,  and  even 

J*^  more  farinaceous,  which  grows  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  af- 

'^  fords  excellent  food  either  boiled  or  roasted,'     We  can  discover  that 

the  *  lapwing  with  red  horns  on  each  pinion/  is  either  the  spur- 

'  ^  winged  water  hen,  or  the  palamedea  anhinga ;  and  that  the  'pig 

of  the  woods'  is  the  Sus  Tajassuy  dorso  cystifero,  of  the  Si/stema 

. "  Natut:^^  but  we  cannot  even  guess  at  the  *  palm  tree  whose  fibrei 

rival  silk  both  in  fineness  and  strength.' 
yj  His  observations  on  the  commerce  of  Brazil  are  in  better  taste, 

•because  here  he  understands  his  subject.     He  completely  developes 
i:  the  causes  of  those  lamentable  consequences  which  immediately 

K  followed  the  opening  of  the  South  American  ports  to  the  trade  of 

N  Great  Britain,  and  paints,  in  strong  'colours,  the  absurd  and  ex- 

^-  travagant  speculations  of  our  countrymen.     We  shall  conclude  this 

'  article  with  an  extract  from  this  part  of  Mr.  Mawe's  book,  every 

_  word  of  which  we  believe  to  be  perfectly  just ;  in  the  hope  that 

'"  .what  he  state?  may  operate  as  a  warning,  and  tend  to  allay  those 

'  -sanguine  expectations  to  whicli  thelnore  than  probable  opening  of 

^  the  East-India  trade  has  already  given  rise,  and  which  threaten  to 

J  be  far  more  fatal  in  their  result  than  those  of  South  America. 

*  Owing  to  the  incredible  competition  or  struggle  among  our  mer- 
chants, who  should  send  most  ships  and  cargoes  to  a  country  whose  ci- 
vilized populatioB,  exclusive  of  slaves,  does  not  exceed,  eight  hundred 
thousand  souls,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  market  would  be  Jil« 
most  instantly  overstocked.  So  great  and  so  unexpected  was  thein- 
flux  of  English  manufactures  into  Rio  de  Janeiro,  within  a  few  days 
.  after  the  arrival  of  the  prince,  that  the  rent  of  houses  to  put  them  into 
became  enormously  dear.  The  bay  was  covered  with  ships,  and  the 
jCvistora-house  soon  overflowed  with  goods:  even  salt,  casks  of  iron- 
mongery and  nails,  salt-fish,  cheese,  hats,  bottled  and  barrelled  por- 
,ter,  &c.  were  exposed,  not  only  to  the  sun  and  rain,  but  to  general 
depredation.  The  CreoUans,  and  strangers  from  the  interior,  thought 
that  these  goods  were  placed  there  for  their'^benefit,  and  extolled  the 
goodness  and  generosity  of  the  English,  who  strewed  the  beach  to  a 
great  extent  with  articles  for  which  their  own  countrymen  had  hereto- 
fore charged  them  such  high  prices.     In  the  course  of  several  weeks 

•  the  beach  began  to  assume  a  less  crowded  appearance,  some  few  of 
the  goods  were  taken  to  the  residence  of  their  owners;  others  were  re- 
moved, but  to  what  place,  or  by  whom,  there  was  no  way  of  ascer« 
taining;  and  a  very  great  proportion  was  sold  at  the  Custom-house,yor 
the  benefit  of  the  vndenvriters.     This  stratagem,  so  freauently  practised, 

I  (and  certainly  deserving  of  the  severest  reprehension,)  afterwards  ope- 

,  rated  as  a  very  serious  injury  to  the  regular  sale  of  article*;  for,  as  the 

•  market  was  so  overstocked,  scarcely  any  one  would  offer  money  for 
goods,  except  at  the  Custom-house  sales.     As  the  depreciation  conti- 
nued, numberless  packages  were  there  exposed  for  sale,  in  part  dama- 
ged. 
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ged,  or  apparently  so.  Indeed  little  more  than  the  mark  of  a  cord  ob  • 
the  outside  of  a  single  article,  or  a  corner  discoloured  in  a  package^ 
however  large,  was  a  sufficient  pretext  for  presuming  and  pronouncing 
the  whole  to  be  damaged.  By  means  of  this  sentence,  so  easily  ob- 
tained, great  quantities  of  goods  were  brought  to  the  hammer  in  the 
Custom-house  warehouses,  under  every  disadvantage ;  thus  the  owners 
recovered  the  amount  insiired  for,  and  the  insurers  lost  the  difference 
between  that  sum  and  the  price  they  were  sold  at,  with  the  expences. 
Many  of  the  underwriters  will,  no  doubt,  retain  a  lasting  remembrance 
of  the  sales  which  took  place  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  other  parts  of 
South  AmericELy  for  their  benefit. 

^  To  the  serious  losses  thus  occasioned  by  an  overstocked  market; 
may  be  added  another,  which  originated  in  the  ignorance  of  many  per- 
sons who  sent  out  articles,  to  a  considerable  amount,  not  at  all  suited 
to  the  country :  one  speculator,  of  wonderful  foresight,  sent  large  in- 
Toices  of  stays  for  ladies,  who  never  heard  of  such  armour;  another 
sent  skates  for,  the  use  of  a  people  who  are  totally  uninformed  that 
water  can  become  ice  ;*  a  third  sent  out  a  considerable  assortment  of 
the  most  elegant  coffin-furniture,  not  knowing  that  coffins  are  never 
used  by  the  Brazilians.  In  a  few  months,  more  Manchester  goods 
arrived  than  had  been  consumed  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  pre- 
ceding.' 

Equally  indiscreet  and  ill-judged,  it  appears,  were  the  specula- 
tions in  Brazilian  produce.  Any  kind  of  sebaceous  matter  was 
greedily  purchased  for  tallow ;  and  hides  eaten  by  the  grub  met 
with  a  ready  market. 

*  The  folly  of  speculation  did  not  stop  here ;  precious  stones  ap- 
peared to  oflfer  the  most  abundant  source  of  riches ;  tourmalines  were 
sold  for  pmeralds,  crystals  for  topazes,  and  both  common  stones  and 
vitreous  paste  bought  for  diamonds  to  a  considerable  amounts  False 
diamonds  were  weighed  with  scrupulousness,  and  bought  with  avidity, 
to  sell  by  the  rules  stated  by  JefFeries.  Brass  pans  purchased  of- the 
FiUglish  were  filed,  and  mixed  with  gold  dust,  and  thus,  by  a  simple 
Contrivance,  some  of  our  countrymen  repurchased  at  three  or  four 
guineas  per  ounce,  the  .very  article  which  they  had  before  sold  at 
2s.  fid.  per  pound.' 

It  appears,  "moreover,  that  the  gentlemen  consignees  had  no  idea 
of  doing  business  except  in  the  large  way ;  they  purchased  or  hired 
country  seats ;  they  kept  their  horses  and  carnages,  and  lived  in 
great  style ;  they  formed  delicate  connections,  too,  in  consequence 
of  which  females  of  the  most  obscure  classes  appeared  m  the 
costly  extreme  of  English  fashion. 

Of  the  six  miserable  prints  bound  up  with  the  book,  i  we  sbjedl 
only  observe,  that  they  are  neither  calculated  to  embellish  nor 
illustrate. 

*  We  have  been  informed  thnt  the  good  people  of  Birminghavi  leat  Out  60  tons  of 
ikatM  and  warming  pans  to  South  Amarics, 
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Art.  X.     Histoire  des  Republtques  Italiennes  du  Moyen  Jge^ 
•    Par  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  Sismondi,  pes  Academies  Itatienne,  d« 

Wilna,  de  Cagliari^  des  Georgofili,  de  Geneve,  8lc.     8  Tomes* 

Paris.   1809.^ 

nPHE  histories  of  ancient  Greece,  and  of  Italy  during  the  middle 
^  ages,  possess  many  points  of  analogy,  which  cannot  escape 
the  attention  of  one  who  is  in  the  slightest  degree  cv>nversant. 
with  both.  This  resemblance  is  by  no  means  confined  to  tbf 
general  political  aspect  of  the  two  countries,  divided  Into 'many 
petty  states,  some  free,  others  in  subjection  to  self-erected  despots, 
and  alternately  swayed  by  one  of  two  great  .contending  factions: 
aor  is  it  to  be  traced  only  in  the  governing  principles  and  conduct 
of  those  factions  themselves,  which,  although  originating  in  very 
different  sources,  progressively  assume  a  remarkable  affinity  of 
character.  The  analogy  will  equally  appear  in  the  moral  characters 
and  physical  energies  of  the  respective  people,  in  their  habits  and 
customs,  their  genius,  and  language.  Even  in  their  degraded  con- 
dition, both  nations  preserve  those  striking  characteristics  which 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  identify  them  in  all  ages.  The  same  brilliancy 
of  imagination;  the  same  hastily-excited,  and  soon-extinguished, 
sensibility;  the  same  innate  taste  for  the  arts;  the  same  uncon* 
troUable  propensity  to  pleasures;  the  same  fire  of  expression; 
the  same  thirst  for  public  applause;  the  same  vehemence  of 
passion,  are  still  remarked  as  distinguishing  the  inhabitants'  of 
both  countries, .  with  this  difference  only,  perhaps,  that  in  Italy, 
where  the  national  debasement  has  neither  been  so  lasting,  nor  so 
nbject,  more  of  what  is  valuable  in  these  qualities  has  been  re- 
tamed,  with  a  liess  preponderating  mixture  of  evil. 

The  political  resemblance  wUl  bear  a  yet  closer  inspection; 
neither  would  it  be  an  uninstructive  task  to  compare  the  constitu- 
tion, character  and  vicissitudes  of  the  several  Italian  states  with 
those  of  their  respective  prototypes  in  Grecian  history.  The  cold 
and  austere  aristocracy  of  Venice,  with  her  selfish  system  of  terri- 
fbrial  aggrandisement,  her  views  of  national  supremacy,  and  her 
extensive  foreign  conquests,  will  forcibly  remind  us,  in  almost  every 
page  of  her  history,  of  the  country  of  Agesilaus  and  Lysander ;  and 
in  Florence  we  cannot  hesitate  for  an  instant  to  recognize  the  Athens 
of  Italy,  with  the  same  genius  and  enthusiasm  for  arts  and  letters,  the 
same  popular  levity  and  restlessness,  the  same  ardent  attachment  to 
the  very  extreme  of  a  democratic  constitution;  but  with  an  infinite 
superiority  in  that  which  constitutes  the  pride  and  glory  of  our 
own  nation — constant  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause  of  national  in* 
dep^pdence  over  all  Italy,  ambitioo  of  an  ascendancy  not  founded 
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in  conquest,  but  in  character  and  reputation,  and  a  generous  self* 
devotemeat  whenever  called  up6n  to  oppose  the  designs  of  tyranr- 
nical  aggrandisement,  without  that  cold  calculation  of  means  which 
only  tends  to  paralyse  the  most  formidable  efforts,  and  rander  use* 
less  the  most  efficient  resources.  r 

If,  indeed,  at  any  period  in  the  revolutions  of  human  affairs,  the 
study  of  history  is  valuable  beyond  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying 
an  idle,  though  agreeable,  curiosity,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
so  at  the  present  moment,  when  we  stand  so  greatly  in  need  of  all 
those  resources  that  are  to  be  derived  from  the  example  of  past 
^ges  for  our  safe  conduct  through  circumstances  of  unparalleled 
danger  and  difficulty.  In  this  view,  the  history  of  Florence  pre- 
sents more  objects  of  importance  than  that  of  almost  any  odier 
nation — we  mean,  not  the  history  of  Florence  under  the  Medici, 
still  less  under  the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Lorvaine,  but  the 
history  of  Florence  during  the  ages  of  her  real  greatuess,  free, 
active,  and  independent,  th^  protectress  of  Italian  liberty,  the 
maintainer  of  her  political  balance,  the  fostering  inventress  of  art 
and  science,  the  patroness  of  original  genius.  Those  who  have 
formed  their  opinions  of  political  importance,  on  extent  of  con- 
quest and  possessions,  on  the  magnificence  of  monarchy,  or  the 
apparent  riches  of  an  empire,  will  hardly  conceive  how  a  compari- 
son between  the  present  situation  of  our  own  country  and  thut  of 
an  Italian  city,  the  mistress  of  a  dominion  twenty  or  thirty  le^ues 
in  extent,  can  reflect  upon  the  former  any  motives  for  pride  or 
self-congratulation.  Yet  this  may  be  easily  imagined  by  others 
who  hav6,  more  philosophically,  considered  that  ip  a  small  society 
every  individual  is  of  importance,  whereas  in  an  extensive  one,  we 
contemplate  the  operations  of  bodies  of  men,  not  of  particular 
persons,  and  lose  the  nice  discrim^ination  of  character,  and  impres- 
sions of  a  more  general  nature. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certainly  owing  to  that  false  estimate  of  the 
real  use  of  history  which  naturally  springs  from  false  notions 
of  political  greatness,  that  the  history  of  Italy,  during  the  middle 
ages,  has  been  so  much  neglected,  llie  history  of  Italy  is  not 
like  that  of  France,  or  England,  or  Spain,  the  detail  of  the  oper- 
ations of  a  nation  under  the  command  of  a  sovereign,  or  even 
leagued  together  in  the  union  of  a  republic.  Contemplated  in  this 
erroneous  view,  it  presents  a  most  heterogeneous  spectacle,  utterly 
devoid  of  that  principle  of  unity  which  can  alone  direct  or  support 
the  reader's  attention  through  the  revolutions  of  ages.  According 
to  the  image  employed  by,  the  author  before  us,  at  first  sight  we 
behold  nothing  but  the  picture  of  a  lai^e  ants'  nest,  which  has 
been  recently  disturbed.  *  All  the  individuals  seem  animated  with 
a  perpetual  and  rapid  motion;  they  are  agitated  by  passions  of 
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^hich  we  knoM'ii  nothing;  they  press^  and  jostle  ea^h  other;  thej 
fight^  they  retreat;  the  eye  cannot  follow  them,  |ior  separate  one 
from  the  other/  But  if  we  take  a  more  miiiroscopic  survey  of 
this  confused  mass,  and  read,  not  the*  history  of  Italy,  but  that  of 
the  different  Italian  republics,  a  far  more  instructive  scene  pre- 
sents itself.  We  cannot  discuss  this  subject  so  justly  as  in  the 
words  of  M.  Sismondi — 

'  INIais  rhistoire  particuli^re,  Thistoire  detaiil^e  de  chaque  ville 
d'ltalie,  vient  attacher  des  noms  k  chacun  de  'ces  personnages;  elle 
nous  r6v^le  le  secret  de  chaque  charact6re,  le  motif  particulier  qui 
lefakagir;  elle  developpe  des  passions  guijereuses,  des  peiis6es  pro- 
fondes,  des  objets  61ev6s,  dans  chacun  de  ces  groupes  que  notre  pre- 
miere vue  avoit  juges  si  petits.  Plus  npus  les  etudions  et  plus  nous 
jfous  assurons,  qu'en  politique,  il  n'y  a  point  de  grandeur  relative,  et 
.que  toutes  les  fois  qu'on  dispute  de  la  liberte  et  de  la  souvrainete, 
soit  dans  un  village,  soit  dans  Tempire  du  munde,  les  inter^ts  sont 
toujpurs  les  m^mes,  savoir  les  plus  grands  et  les  plus  nobles  que  lecoeur 
huniain  puisse  admettre;  les  talens  sont  les  m6mesaussi,  et  I'etude  de 
rhomme  estaussi  complete.  Cette  agitation  universelle,  <^ette  vivacit6 
des  passions,  cette  importance  de  chaque  individu,  ont  fait  de  Thistoire 
de  ritahe  une  source  in^puisable  d'instruction  pour  les  erudits.'  Tom. 
iv.  p.  210. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  is  evinced  by  the  diversity  be- 
tween the  local  historians  of  Italy  and  those  of  other  countries. 
Among  ourselves,  the  study  of  what  \ye  call  county  history  is,  com- 
paratively, of  very  late  date,  and,  when  carried  to  its  present  extent, 
affords  few  objects  of  interest  to  any  but  professed  antiquarians ; 
while  in  Italy,  every  city  teems  with  annalists,  and,  in  the  words  of 
our  author, '  each  of  them  is  more  interesting  and  valuable,  in  pro- 

fiortion  as  his  work  is  more  voluminous  and  abounding  in  detail.' 
n  whatever  degree  we  may  attribute  this  superabundance  of  his- 
torical wTiters  to  tliat  spirft  of  local  attachment  which  is  always 
found  most  active  in  petty  states,  and  under  independent  govern- 
ments, it  cannot  but  be  presumed  that  they  would  hardly  have 
received  sufficient  encouragement  for  their  labours,  unless  those 
labours  had  been  found  capable  of  exciting  an  interest  beyond  their 
own  narrow  limits.  If  history  were  of  importance  only  as  it  af- 
fords gratification  to  national  pride,  or  as  it  reflects  the  images 
of  great  and  wonderful  events  by  which  the  condition  of  the  whole 
world  may  be  affected,  then  indeed  would  these  annalists  of  sixty- 
eight  ant-hills  have  expended  their  time  and  labour  to  veiy  little 
purpose;  and  they  would  have  fallen  into  oblivion  from  the 
moment  diat  their  several  communities  became  lost  in  the  genera- 
lizing influence  of  an  extensive  monarchy.  But,  if  there  be  any 
justice  in  our  reasoning,  these  neglected  historians  are  not  only 
capable  of  affording  some  degree  of  interest  to  the  world  at  large, 
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but  SB  iateresty  in  many  respects,  more  powerful^  more  persOnallj 
applicable,  than  those  who  have  described  the  progress  of  great  na- 
tions and  the  revolutions  of  empires. 

But  if  we  are  wrong  in  considering  the  history  of  the  Italian  Re- 
publics as  unimportant  iu  respect  to  the  subject  of  it,  we  shall 
err  still  more  widely  in  supposing  their  annalists,  to  be  deserving 
of  neglect.  The  truth  is,  that  as  in  Italy  the  study  of  history  has 
be^n  more  generally  cultivated  and  more  widely  diffused  than  in 
any  other  country  of  Europe,  so  her  early  historians  are  far  more 
accomplished  in  their  style,  and  instructive^  in  their  reflections, 
than  we,  who  despise  the  monkish  chroniclers  of  France  and 
England,  are  likely  to  ims^ine.  The  language  of  Ricordano 
Malespini,  the  earliest  historian  of  Florence  *  who  adopted  the  linf 
gua  volgare,  is  still  considered  as  a  model  of  purity,  though  more 
than  five  hundred  years  old.  Froissart's  Chronicle  was  composed 
a  century  later;  but/ superior  as  that  writer  is  to  the  historians  of 
our  own  country,  how  rude  do  his  style  and  manner  appear  when 
compared  with  the  Florentine  annalist!  How  much  lower  does  he 
sink  in  the  scale  of  historical  merit  when  opposed  to  the  three  Vii- 
lanis,  f  the  younger  of  whom  preceded  him  by  many  years !  Frois- 
sart  interests  us  by  the  faithful  picture  which  he  undesignedly 
presents  to  our  view  of  the  mauners  and  customs  of  an  age  cer- 
tamly,  on  many  accounts,  interesting.  But  in  the  old  Florentine 
historians,  besides  this  view  of  the  character  of  the  limes,  (a  cha- 
racter as  distinct  from  that  which  we  have  dwelt  upon  with  so 
much  pleasure  in  the  pages  of  Froissart,  as  both  are  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  manners  among  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,) 
we  discover  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  government, 
and  an  insight  into  the  human  mind,  little  to  be  expected  from  the 
writers  of  an  age  which  we  are  pleased  to  denominate  barba- 
rous. ,  We  shall  notice  one  particular,  though  of  less  importance 
than  many  others,  because  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
attracted  observation  before.  A  taste  for  what  we  call  the  pictu- 
resque in  nature  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  concomitant 
of  a  viry  superior  degree  of  cultivation.  We  rarely,  if  ever,  meet 
with  anything  resembling  it  among  the  poets  and  historians  of  the 

*  Naples  has  the  honour  of  producing  the  first  historian  who  composed  in  the  Ian- 
goage  oi  his  ooaatry ;  Matteo  SpineUi  di  Giovenazzo,  whose  work  conies  down  to  the 
battle  of  Tagliacozzo  in  the  year  1S68.  That  of  Malespini  terminates  in  1281,  but  is 
continued  by  his  nephew  Giacchettoto  1486. 

t  Giovanni  Villani  was  carried  off  by  the  dreadful  plague  of  1348.  His  brother, 
^afct^,  continued  his  work  3  and  it  is  singular  enough  that  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 
calamity,  in  the  year  1363,  put  a  period  to  his  labours  also.  The  history  of  Filippo 
Villani,  the  son  of  Matteo,  carries  down  the  affairs  of  Florence  a  few  years  later.  It 
wil)  be  remembered,  that  the  Cbronida  of  Froisiart  terminates  with  the  commencement 
of  tUe  fi£te(;nth  geutury. 
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middle  ages  with  whom  we  are  most  familiar.  Our  annalists  are 
loud  in  the  praises  of  those  districts,  which  yielded  the  most  plen- 
tiful harvests.  Our  ecclesiastics  (in  those  days  the  most  refined 
class  of  society)  fixed  on  similar  spots  for  their  habitation,  ''^ur 
minstrels  celebrate  the  richness  and  verdure  of  the  springs  the  joy- 
ous singing  of  birds,  the  pleasant  orchards  and  gardens,  and  vine- 
yards, but  never  introduce  woods  and  rocks,  and  mountains,  but 
for  the  sake  of  inspiring  terror.  Froissart,  who  was  a  poet  as  well 
as  an  historian,  upon  whose  mind  everything  that  he  saw  made  a 
vivid  impression,  and  whose  pictures  are  therefore  faithful  copies 
of  natural  objects,  often  seems  to  be  transported  with  the  beauty  of 
a  fine  summer's  day,  when  the  sun  sparkles  upon  the  arms  of  his 
knights  gallantly  accoutred  for  the  lists  or  the  battle,  when  the 
earth  is  green  under  their  feet,  and  the  sky  blue  and  clear  over 
their  heads.  But,  to  view  the  scenes  of  nature  with  the  eye  of 
a  painter  is  a  gift  exclusively  appropriated  to  more  civilized  times 
and  people.  This  gift  the  Italians  of  the  thirteenth  century  had 
already  attained.  Dante,  in  sever&l  parts  of  his  extraordinary 
poem,  employs  it  with  great  poetical  advantage.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
discovered  only  in  works  of  imagination.  In  the  Cronica  del 
Morelli,  a  short  history  annexed  to  that  of  Ricordano  and  Giac- 
cbetto  Malespini,  which  happens  to  be  lying  before  us,  we  find  a 
description  of  a  certain  spot  in  the  delightful  region  of  Tuscany, 
in  which,  if  we  substituted  the  ternis  *  picturesque'  and  '  beautiful 
in  the  room  of  those  which  are  evidently  their  correllatives,  *  sel- 
vatico'  and  '  dimestico',  we  might  suppose  ourselves  to  be  accom- 
panying Price  and  Gilpin  through  the  intricate  and  romantic 
passes  of  the  Appenines.  For  the  sake  of  confirming  our  ot\'n  ob- 
servations and  of  presenting  qur  readers  with  a  specimen  of  that 
purity  to  which  the  Italian  language  had  *  attained,  we  subjoin 
the  entire  passage.  The  author  has  been  painting  in  very  bright, 
perhaps  flattering,  colours  the  maqners,  customs,  and  persons  of 
the  inhabitants  of  his  native  valley  of  Mugello.  He  thus^  proceeds 
to  delineate  the  principal  features  of  the  country  itself. 

*  Appresso  vedrai  il  paese,  in  quanto  a1  terreno,  tanto  vago,  e  piace- 
irole  con  tutti  i  diletti,  che  saprai  domandare ;  e  prima,  egli  h  situato 
nel  mezzo  d*un  bellissimo  piano  dimestico,  adorno  di  frutti  belli  e  di- 
lettevoli,  tutto  lavorato,  e  ornate  come  un  giardino :  appresso  vedi  pel 
mezzo  un  corrente  fiumicello  tutto  dilettevole,  e  piCi  altri  vivai,  erivo*- 
li,  i  quali  con  diletto  discendono  da  vaghi  monti,  da*  quali  il  detto 
piano  k  accompagnato  d'intorno,  come  una  bella  ghirlanda.  Sono  si- 
tuati  di  piaggette,  e  colli  alti  al  montare ;  simile  v*ha  de'  grandi,  aiti,  e 


*  The  date  of  the  '  Cronica  di  Moretli'  is  later  indeed  than  that  of  the  historlei  we 
Ixara  Mort  vpokeB  of,  but  xsry  little  subsequent  to  the  time  of  ProiiMUrt. 
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nondimeno  dileltevoli,  e  tengotio  parte  di  salvatfca  e  parti  di  dimestico; 
e  certi  ni  salvatiddy  fih  dimestickiy  ma  tfa  Vuno^  e  ValtrOy  con  molta  btllezzam 
Intornovi  presso  all'  abitazioni  vedi  diraestichi  ben  lavorati,  adomi  di 
frutti,  e  di  bellissiine  vigne,  e  molto  copiosi  di  pozzi  e  fonti  d'acqujt 
viva.  Di  piii,  fra'  poggi,  vedi  il  salvatico  di  gran  bo&chi,  e  selve  di 
molti  castagni,  i  quai  rendono  grande  abondanza  di  castagne,  e  di  mar* 
roni  grossi  e  buoni,  e  per  essi  boschi  usa  gran  quantity,  di  salvaggina, 
come  porci  salvatichi,  cavrioli,  orsi,  ed  altre  fiere.  Pii^  d  appresso  all* 
abitazioni  vi  h  gran  quantity  di  boschetti,  di  be'  quercioli,  e  rooiti  ve 
Tkh  acconci  per  diletto,  netti  di  sotto,  cio^  il  terreno  a  modo  di  prato 
d  andarvi  scalzo  sanza  temere  di  niente  che  ofFtfndesse  al  pi^.  Appresso 
vedrai  grandi  scopettini,  e  ginestrati,  dove  usano  lepri in  quantita  grande, 
fagiani,  e  altre  selvaggine.  PiA  di  presso  seguente  i  sopradetti,  vedi 
grandi  scoperti,  adorni  d'olorifiche  erbe,  serpillo,  sermollino,  tignamica, 
e  ginepri,  con  vaghe  fontane,  le  quai  si  spandono  per  tutto,  e  questo  h 
ben  copioso  di  starne,  di  coturnici,  e  di  fagiani,  quaglie,  e  molte  lepri, 
dilettevole,  e  vago  da  cacciare,  eda  uccellare,  dk  sommo  diletto,  e  pia- 
cere.' — Istoiia  Fiorentina  di  Malespini,  Fior.  1718,  p.  219. 

To  finish  the  picture,  as  many  gothic  castles  enter  into  the  de- 
scription as  Mrs.  Raacliffe  herself  could  desire ;  but  as  these  are 
delineated  more  with  a  view  to  their  military  than  to  their  pic- 
turesque importance,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  carry  our  quotation 
farther. 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  attend  somewhat  more  particularly  to  the 
work  itself.  M.  Sismondi  is,  as  the  title-page  imports,  sufficiently 
known  on  the  continent  as  a  member  of  several  learned  institutions, 
and,  unless  we  have  mistaken  the  individual,  as  the  author  of  several 
treatises  on  finance  and  political  economy.  He  is  an  inhabitant 
(we  believe,  a  native)  of  Switzerland ;  but  he  probably  traces  his 
origin  to  the  family  of  Sismondi,  which  long  enjoyed  a  distinguish* 
ed  rank  among  the  principal  citizens  of  the  republic  of  Pisa.  His 
name  sufficiently  assures  us  that  he  is  of  Italian  descent;  and  this 
circumstance  contributes,  jointly  with  an  ardent  love  of  free,  if 
not  of  republican,  principles  of  government^  to  qualify  him  espe- 
cially for  the  historian  of  a  nation  of  which,  however  long  his  an- 
cestors may  have  been  separated  from  it,  he  proves  himself  by  his 
writings  to  be  no  neglectful  or  degenerate  offspring.  Indeed,  the 
quality  which  most  forcibly  characterizes  his  history,  is  the  zeal 
which  it  displays  in  the  cause  of  national  independence,  the  dbhor^ 
rence  of  tyranny  and  of  the  lust  of  dominion.  Many  of  the  re* 
flections,  with  which  it  is  interspersed,  although  naturally  arising 
from  the  subject^  convey  an  impression  (perhaps  unintentionally) 
of  implied  and  covert  censure  on  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
tlie  Gallic  emperor.  In  others,  the  pride  of  Englishmen  will  pro- 
bably induce  them  to  imagine  a  designed  compliment  to  our  happy 
constkution  and  to  the  national  spirit  which  has  hitherto  kept  us 
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inviolate  from  the  unhallowed  touch  of  the  usurper.  Perhaps 
Buonaparte  himself  may  have  formed  simihir  conclusions  from  .the 
perusal  of  what  is  already  published.  However,  if  it  be  tr^ue  (aa 
we  have  been  assured)  that  the  work  is  prohibited  at  Paris,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  this  is  on  account  of  any  suspected  al- 
lusion to  present  politics.  The  general  spirit  with  which  it  is 
composed,  is  too  repugnant  to  the  passive  obedience  which  a  tyrant 
demands ;  and  the  continental  press  is  reduced  to  too  abject  a 
servitude  to  admit  of  our  being  surpri2ed,  that  the  new  censors  of 
literature  should  have  fulminated  their  interdict  against  the  farther 
circulation  of  so  dangerous  a  poison. 

Of  the  volumes  before  us,  the  first,  which  is  merely  introduc- 
tory>  gives  a  summary  account  of  the  revolutions  of  Italy  from  tlie 
fall  of  the  western  empire  to  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  the  celebrated  war  of  Como,  the  first  in  which  any  of 
Ae  Lombard  republics,  in  their  individual  capacity,  were  engaged. 
The  seven  succeeding  volumes  furnish  us  wiUi  the  hbtory  of  the 
Lombard,  Tuscan,  Romanian,  and  maritime  republics,  from  that 
period  to  the  year  1432,  the  era  of  the  military  greatness  of  Sforza, 
and  the  influence  of  Cosmo  de  Medici.  According  to  the  au- 
thor's intention,  the  events  of  another  century  still  remain  to  be 
related;  and  the  history  will  conclude  with  the  capture  of  Florence 
by  the  united  forces  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor  in  1530,  the  epocb^ 
as  he  justly  considers  it,  of  the  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Italy.   < 

The  authorities  upon  which  M.  Sismondi  has  principally  relied 
as  his  guides  through  the  dark  and  ifnfrequented  regions  of  the 
history  which  he  has  illustrated,  are,  for  die  most  part,  those  con- 
tained in  Muratori's  collection  of  the  Scriptores  Italic!  Medii  ^vi^ 
a  magnificent  monument,  which  reflects  no  slight  degree  of  ho-' 
nour  on  the  nation  by  whom  it  was  raised.  Fully  aware  of  the 
true  value  of  contemporaneous  documents,  our  author  has  col- 
lected his  materials  at  the  source,  and  his  work  therefore  claims 
that  high  portion  of  interest  which  results  from  the  appearance  of 
this  stamp  of  truth  and  authenticity.  There  is  only  one  particulaiv 
in  which  we  can  accuse  him  of  being  too  sparing  of  hb  labour,-^' 
in  speaking  of  other  nations  he  seldom  takes  the  trouble  of  making 
any  reference  out  of  the  usual  course  of  his  consultations.  We  * 
have  accordingly  noticed  several  errors,  (of  minor  importance  cer-* 
tainly  in  a  history* of  Italy,  but  yet  errors,  and  therefore  to  be 
avoided,)  into  which  he  could  hardly  have  fallen  with  Froissart 
or  Matthew  Paris  by  his  side,  and  which  he  has  solely  contracted 
by^  too  indolent  an  adherence  to  the  authority  of  writers  who,  how- 
ever well  acquainted  with  the  affiurs  of  their  native  cities  and  pro* 
vinces,  can  hardly  be  expected,  in  those  illiterate  ages,  to  have  pos* 
'  sessed  n^lch  accurate  knowledge  of  those  of  other  countries* 
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The  influence  of  government  in  forming  the  .character  and  habits 
of  a  nation  can  scarcely  be  estimated  too  highly;  and  yet,  the 
author  appears  to  have  carried  his  fondness  for  the  theory  too  far 
when  he  lays  down,  as  a  preliminary  maxim,  that  everything  whicli 
we  call  national  character  depends  upon  political  constitution^ 
and  that  this  is  the  most  important  conclusion  which  can  be  deri* 
^ed  from  the  study  of  history, 

*  Que  les  vertus  ou  les  vices  des  nations,  leur  Anergic  ou  leur  mol- 
lesse,  leurs  talens,  leurs  lumi^res  ou  leur  ignorance,  ne  sont  presque 
jamais  Jes  efiets  du  climate  les  attributs  d'une  race  particuli^re,  mais 
Touvrage  des  loix;  que  tout  fut  donne  h.  tous  par  la  nature,  niais  que. 
le  gouveniement  enl^ve  ou  garantit  aux  hommes  qui  lui  sont  soumis 
rheritage  de  I'esp^ce  humaine/ — Introd.  p.  i. 

He  adds,  that  the  history  of.  no  nation  presents  so  strong  a  con*-" 
firmation  of  this  truth  as  that  of  Italy,  and  bids  us  compare  ^  the 
sin^ple  virtues  of  tlie  primitive  Etruscans,  the  masculine  courage  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Cincinnatus,  the  rapacity  and  ostentation  of 
Verres,  the  abject  baseness  of  the  subjects  of  Tiberius,  the  igno^ 
r^nce  and  insignificance  of  the  Romans  under  Honorius;'  and, 
again)  '  the  barbarism  of  I^mbard  Italy,  the  virtue  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  lustre  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  mo*, 
dera  Italians.' 

<  *  Le  m^rae  sol  a  nourri  ces  ^tres  de  nature  si  diflerente,  et  le  mime 
sang  circute  dans  leur  veines.  Le  melange  de  quelques  peuplades  bar* 
bares,  perdues  au  milieu  des  flots  d'iudig^nes,  n'a  point  suffi  pour  changer 
\%  constitution  physique  des  hommes  qu'enfantoit  la  m^me  region.  La 
nature  est  restee  la  m^me  pour  les  Italiens  de  tous  les  dges;  le  goup 
vernement  seul  a  chang6;  ses  revolutions  ont  toujours  preced6  ou  ac* 
cpmpagne  Talteration  du  caractere  national.' 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  refer  the  constitution  of  modem 
governments  to  those  of  Roman  and  Grecian  antiquity ;  and,  in 
so  doing,  have  certainly  overlooked  the  history  of  others,  to  which, 
"^e  owe,  if  not  the  origin  of  all  our  advancement  in  this  difficult 
and  important  science,  at  least  the  faithful  transmission,  through 
age9  of  barbarous  confusion,  of  political  principles  which,  but  for 
.the  enei^ies  of  the  Italian  republics,  would  have  been  lost  in  the 
ckaos  o^  vice  and  ignorance.  M.  Sismondi  appears  to  think  that 
H  principal  cause  of  this  unmerited  neglect  is  that  want  of  unity  of 
action,  which  renders  it  equally  difficult  to  follow  the  course  of  events 
in  reading,  and  to  compose  any  thing  like  a  connected  work.  *  Ever/ 
different  state  (he  says)  has  its  separate  history  and  its  separate 
documents,  and  demands  a  separate  study.'  In  order  to  make  his. 
work  the  more  complete,  and  to  give  something  like  consistency 
to  the  confused  mass  of  materials  from  which  be  bad  to  draw  his 
authorities^ — > 
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*  J'ai  sejourne/  adds  our  author, '  cinq  ans  tn  Toscane,  patrie  do 
mes  anc^tres;  trois  fois,  depuis,  jai  parcouru  I'ltalie  presqu'  enti^re,  et 
j'ai  reconnu  tous  )es  lieux  qui  furent  le  thedtre  de  quelque  grand 
evenement.  J'ai  travaille  dans  presque  toutes  les  grandes  bibliotheques; 
j'ai  visits  les  archives  de  plusieurs  villes  et  de  plusieurs  couvens, 
L'histoire  de  I'ltalie  est  intimement  li^e  avec  celle  de  rAllemagne ;  j'ai 
fait  aussi  le  tour  de  cette  derui^re  contree,  pour  y  rechercher  les  mo- 
numens  historiques :  enfin,je  me  suis  procure,  k  tout  prix,  les  livres 
qui  repandent  quelque  lumiere  sur  les  tenip^  et  les  peuples  que  j  ai. 
entrepris  de  faire  connoitre.  II  doit  m'^tre  permis  de  parler  de  tout  le 
travail  que  j'ait  fait,  si  je  puis  aussi  engager  le  lecteur  k  m'accorder  sa 
confiance.* 

We  can  sincerely  add,  after  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  whole 
work,  that  these  honourable  labours  (of  which  the  author  may  well 
be  indulged  in  making  his  boast)  have  been  attended  with  all  the 
advantage  that  could  be  expected  to  be  derived  from  them.  Th^ 
difficulties  of  the  subject  are,  to  our  apprehension,  altogedier  sur- 
mounted ;  and  the  history  of  Italy  will,  if  we  have  any  skill  in  pro- 
phecy, henceforth  become  an  object  of  much  more  general  atten- 
tion than  heretofore.  An  abridgment  of  that  history,  or  such  a 
general  view  as  our  limits  would  enable  us  to  furnish  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  work,  the  merits  of  which,  in  great  measure,  consist  in 
its  minute,  though  luminous,  details,  would  afford  little  either  of 
instruction  or  amusement  to  our  readers;  but  we  shall  devote  the 
remainder  of  our  pages,  to  a  short  exposition  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  great  principle  of  historical,  as  well  as  poetical  interest 
has  been  preserved,  without  any  injury  to  the  fidelity  of  narration. 
,This  object  has  been  chiefly  effected  by  keeping  in  constant  view 
the  rise,  progress,  decline,  and  destruction  of  liberty  and  national 
independence  throughout  Italy,  from  the  downfal  of  the  Romaa 
empire;  so  that  it  is  less  a  history  of  Italy  than  of  Italian  liberty, 
that  is  presented  to  our  contemplation. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  by  Theodoric  is  the  first  great  epoch  of 
a  total  change  in  the  manners  and  character  of  the  nation.  Unlike 
the  barbarous  hordes  which  preceded  them,  who  contented  them- 
selves with  overrunning  the  country  and  carrying  off  its  spoils,  who 
(even  under  Odoacer,  the  subverter  of  the  throne  of  the  Caesars) 
effected  no  change  except  in  the  substitution  of  the  real  for  a  no- 
minal master,  the  Goths  gradually  incorporated  themselves  with  the 
people  whom  they  had  subdued,  introduced  their  own  laws  and 
form  of  government,  and  founded  the  Italian  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  name.  The  temporary  restoration  (as  it  is  called)  of  Ae 
authority  of  the  empire  by  the  victories  of  Belisarius,  produced  no 
considerable  effects,  until  the  irruption  of  the  Lombards,  and  the 
establishment  of  their  sovereignty  over  all  the  Transpadane^  and  the 
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greatest  part  of  the  central  and  southern,  divisions  of  the  country. 
In  the  nature  of  this  new  dominion  an  essential  difference  is  obser- 
vable;  for  while  in  the  north  the  conquerors  colonized  the  subdued 
provinces,  and  drove  numbers  of  their  former  inhabitants  out  pf  the 
land,  the  compound  race  of  Goths  and  Romans  retained  the  middle 
regions  of  Italy^  even  those  which  acknowledged  the  Lombard 
monarchy,  and  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  the  present  king* 
dom  of  Naples  was  of  Greek  origin.  The  maritime  quarters  of 
that  country,  indeed,  continued  under  a  nominal  subjection  to  the . 
throne  of  Constantinople ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  domestic  power 
and  resources  of  that  government  declined,  its  authority  over  its 
.  distant  members  dwindled  to  nothing.  The  commercial  citiea  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria  became  essentially  independent  of  the  power 
whose  rights  they  still  acknowledged;  and  in  the  once  illustrious, 
and  now  undeservedly  forgotten,  republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta  and 
Amalphi,  is  discerned  the  first  dawn  of  Italian  liberty. 

'  La  r^publique  Romaine  avoit  form6  les  gouvernemens  municipaux 
et  ceux  des  colonies  sur  son  propre  module;  dans  quelques  cit^  seule- 
xnent,  elle  avoit  conserve  des  institutions  pliis  anciennes  encore,  mais 
toujours  ^galement.  r^publicaines ;  les  empereurs  n'avoient  point  pris 
Qmbrage  de  cet  esprit  et  de  ces  formes  impuissantes  qui  subsistoient 
obscurement  dans  les  petites  villas.  Deux  sixties  apr^s  I'asservissement 
absolu  de  la  Gr^ce,  on  trouvoit  encore,  dans  I'lsle  d'Eub^e,  des  assem- 
blies du  peuple  qui  jugeoient  et  portoient  des  lois,  des  demagogues, 
des  agitateurs,  et  toutes  les  marques  de  la  plus  absolue  d^mocratie* 
Les  constitutions  municipales  ai^quelles  Rome  avoit  servi  de  modMe, 
Seconservirent  plus  long-terns  encore,  parce  qu'elles  s'accordoient  mieux 
avec  les  lois  g^n^rales.  Elles  durent  m^me  survivre  a  Tempire  d'occi- 
dent,  d'autant  plus  que  Tempereur  Majorien,  dans  la  derni^re  p6riode  . 
de  Texistence  de  cet  empire,  avoit  retabli  et  raffermi  Tadministration 
llpublicaine  des  villes  et  des  municipalit^s.' — Tom.  I.  p.  224. 

Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  republics  of  the  middle 
ages.  Too  inconsiderable  in  themselves,  and  too  distinct  in  their 
national  character,  to  have  any  sensible  influence  over  the  affairs  of 
the  rest  of  Italy,  they  nevertheless  maintained  their  independence 
against  all  the  assaults  of  their  powerful  neighbours,  the  Lombard 
princes  of  Benevento,  and  the  Saracens,  who  in  the  zenith  of 
their  power  frequently  attempted  in  vain  to  acquire  a  settlement 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy ;  they  made  considerable  attainments 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  society  and  in  commercial  opulence;  and  it 
was  not  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth .  century  that  they 
yielded,  after  a  long  and  honourable  struggle,  to  the  warlike  supe- 
riority of  their  Norman  invaders. 

The  capture  of  Naples  in  1 138  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  extiiH 
guishsd  the  last  spark  of  freedom  in  tkaae  delightful  regions  of - 
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Italy;  but  the  flame  was  already  kindled  io  the  more  interesting 
provinces  of  the  north,  which,  during  that  and  the  following  cen-> 
tury,  exhibited,  at  intervals,  the 'most  animating  spectacles^  till  th^ 
ambitious  tyranny  of  the  Visconti  family  overshadowed  tl^e  whole 
of  Lombardy. 

To  the  liberal  and  magnanimous  policy  of  the  Emperor  Otho, 
and  his  descendants  of  the  Saxon  line,  we  are  to  refer  the  origin  of 
the  independence  of  the  imperial  cities.'  Charlemagne,  wim  the 
spirit  which  has  characterized  the  French  conquerors  of  all  ages, 
aimed  at  securing  the  fruits  of  his  victories  by  extinguishing  th« 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  conquered  nation;  but  his  descendants 
experienced  the  fatal  eflects  of  the  degradation  of  their  subjects* 
Odio's  ambition  was  of  a  contrary  tendency.  He  exalted  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  by  giving  them  municipal  privileges,  and  in- 
vesting them  with  power  to  resist  the  oppression  of  feudal  tyrants, 
equally  hostile  and  dangerous  to  the  sovereign  and  to  themselves. 
He  was  repaid  by  their  gratitude,  which,  as  long  as  his  family  re- 
tained the  imperial  dignity,  maintained  them  in  a  Just  political 
-union  with  their  chief,  and  was  replaced  by  the  spirit  of  absolute 
independence  only  when  the  sceptre  having  passed  into  the  hand  of 
another  race  the  sole  bond  was  broken  by  which  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  was  yet  held  together. 

The  long  contests  between  the  papal  and  imperial  powers  whicK 
followed  the  accession  of  the  Franconian  emp/srors,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  confirmation  of  the  rising  republics  of  Lombardyi 
and  also  gave  encouragement^  to  the  growth  of  republic  ambition. 

'  Pendant  le  r^gne  orageux  de  Henri  IV.,  las  villes  Lombardes, 
avoient  afFermi  en  silence  jeur  gouvernement  municipal.  D^s  le  com- 
mencement du  regne  de  Henri  v.,  on  put  reconnoitre  qu'elles  n'^toient 
pas  animees  par  le  seal  amour  de  la  liberty ;  et  que,  non  moins  que  leg 
princes,  elles  etoient  dipos^es  k  se  livrer  k  Tambition  et  k  la  p^sion  des 
conqu^tes.  Chaque  ville  ^toit  libre ;  mais  la  population  de  toutes  les 
villes  n'etoit  pas  6gale;  quelques-unes  devoient  k  la  fertilite  et  a  T^ten- 
due  de  leur  territoire,  aux  avantages  de  leur  situation,  ou  aux  anciennes 
prerogatives  de  leqrs  gouverneurs  civils  et  ecclesiastiques,  une  grande 
superiorite  en  richesse  et  en  puissance.  Milan  et  Pavie  s  elevoient  par- 
dessus  toutes  les  villes  Lombardes,  et  les  citoyens  de  ces  deux  cit^s 
s*abbandonnoient  k  une  ha'ine  d'autant  plus  violente  les  uns  pour  les  au- 
tres  qulls  6toient  plus  proches  voisins.  Une  plaine  de  vingt  milles 
d'^tendue,  qu'aucune  grande  riviere  ne  traverse,  formoit  la  seule  s6pa- 
ration  entre  les  deux  peuples  ennemis.  Des  contestations  sur  \% 
cours  des  eaux  destinees  k  Farrosement,  et  sur  les  limites  des  dioc^es, 
qui  n'en  avoient  re9u  aucunes  de  la  nature,  auroient  pu  souvent  fttre 
de  justes  motifs  de  guerre  entre  les  deux  r^publiques,  lors  m^me  que 
la  rivalit^  de  gloire  n'auroit  pas  suffi  pour  les  armer  Tune  contre  I'autre/ 
T«m.  il.  p.  »• 
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Such  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  character  of  the  petty  wars  in 
which  these  hitant  republics  were  engaged  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  division  which  followed  the  death  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  (a  division  which  first  generated  the  party  nauies 
of  Guelph  and  Gibelin,)  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  Lombard  people ;  and  the  election  of  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
the  founder  of  the  Swabian  dynasty,  in  1 152,  exposed  them  to 
their  first  trial  in  dei^nc^  of  the  independence  which  they  had  at« 
tained. 

The  rival  republics  of  Milan  and  Pavia  wanted  nothing  but  the 
baneful  distinction  of  party  names  to  work  up  thdr  mutual  ani-» 
mosity  to  a  pitch  of  the  greatest  political  inveteracy.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  first  and  greatest  of  the  two  cities  espoused  the  interests  of 
the  Gibelin  party^  while  Pavia,  strengthening  herself  by  the  vo- 
luntary accession  of  all  the  neighbouring  states  to  whom  the  rising 
greatness  of  Milan  was  an  object  of  jealousy,  declared  for  the 
Guelphs.  Frederick,  who  inherited,  from  his  ancestors,  the  united 
claims  of  both  factions,  and  who  wanted  only  a  pretext  for  en- 
gaging in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  displayed  his  impartiality  by  taking 
under  his  protection  the  weakest,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  injured 
party.  His  views  of  ambition  and  interest  were,  however,  soon 
made  manifest  through  the  mask  of  justice.  Milan  had  her  con- 
federate cities  as  well  as  Pavia ;  and  the  resistance  of  Tortona, 
(a  resistance  which  reminds  us  of  the  glorious  exertions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Saragossa,and  Girona  in  these  times,)  gave  to  the  worid  the 
first  evidence  of  the  power  of  a  f^ree  people  when  acting  with  com- 
bination and  constancy  in  opposition  to  all  the  military  advstntages 
of  a  feudal  sovereignty.  At  length,  after  three  successive  cam- 
paigns, Milan  was  taken  and  razed  to  her  foundations  ;  but  the  spi- 
rit of  liberty  rose  the  more  powerful  after  every  check ;  and,  in 
3  167>  the  celebrated  League  of  Lombardy,  armed  expressly  in  de- 
iience  of  the  national  independence,  received  its  formation.  The 
first  action  of  this  confederacy  is  deserving  of  the  cause  which 
nnited  them.  All  the  jealousy  excited  by  the  former  conduct  of 
the  Milanese  had  yielded  to  admiration  of  their  constancy  and 
commiseration  of  their  misfortunes.  Milan  was  rebuilt,  and  its 
inhabitants  restored  to  their  homes ;  nor  would  her  generous  allies 
desist  from  their  work  till  they  had  replaced  her  in  a  condition  as 
formidable  as  before  her  destruction.  After  fifteen  years  more  of 
continual  and  successful  hostilities,  these  republicans  assured  to 
themselves,  by  the  peace  of  Constance,  (June  35,  1183,)  all  the 
regalities  of  their  respective  cities,  with  the  rights  which  by  custom 
or  presaiption  they  had  acquired  over  the  districts  adjacent — the 
privileges  of  levying  armies,  of  fortifying  towns,  and  of  exercising 
within  their  boundaries  all  civil  and  crimipal  jurisdiction, 
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The  independence  of  foreign  power  was  no  sooner  secured,  than 
the  liberties  of  the  several  members  of  tlie  league  were  exposed  to 
new  dangers  from  internal  revolutions.  The  remainder  of  the  cen- 
tury presents  a  picture  of  political  divisions,  of  more  or  less  inte- 
rest, in  almost  every  city  of  J^ombardy  ;  in  some  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  power  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  people ;  in  others  a 
more  ignoble  strife  between  different  powerful  families  for  the  as- 
cendancy overtheir  respective  communities.  The  names  of  Guelph 
and  Gibelin  were  now  universally  assumed  by  the  factions  of  every 
city,  however  remote  in  their  origin  from  any  connection  with  the 
feuds  of  the  empire.  The  first  of  these  appellations  became,  in  ge- 
neral, the  badge  of  popular  spirit,  while  the  nobility,  for  the  mogt 
part,  assumed  the  latter  distinction. 

The  free  states  of  Lombardy  were  still  numerous  and  powierful 
enough,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  form  a  league, 
in  imitation  of  their  ancestors,  against  the  second  Frederick.  But 
M.  Sism'bndi  justly  remarks  the  wide  difference  observable  be- 
tween the  origm  and  conduct  of  this  new  confederacy  and  of  that 
which  presented  the  magnificent  spectacle  already  witnessed. 
They  were  now  united  by  republican  arrogance,  and  an  unworthy 
superstition,  in  support  of  the  profligate  encroachments  of  Rome, 
for  the  overthrow  of  a  legitimate  power,  from  which  they  had  at 
least  no  immediate  dangers  to  apprehend,  and  which  was  sustained 
by  the  most  virtuous  and  enlightened  sovereign  that  had  hitherto 
filled  the  throne  of  Charlemagne.  This  combination  was  unhap- 
pily too  successful ;  and  its  efforts  terminated  in  the  downfai,  it  b 
true,  of  the  house  6f  Swabia,  but  a  little  more  remotely  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  Lombard  independence.  The  immediate  causes  of  the 
last  mentioned  event  may  be  found  in  the  increasing  and  sanguinary 
animosity  of  the  internal  factions  of  every  city^  in  the  decay  of 
pubiiq  virtue,  the  prevalence  of  commercial  habits,  and,  above  all, 
m  the  baneful  practice,  introduced  towards  the  conclusion  of  thi^ 
century,  of  committing  the  defence  of  cities,  not  to  the  valour  of 
its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  military  skill  of  mercenaries  trained  to 
the  art  of  war.  Milan  fell,  about  the  year  1260,  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Martin  del  la  Torre,  one  of  her  most  powerful  and  enter- 
prizing  citizens.  The  spirit  of  ancient  liberty  still  burst  forth  at 
intervals,  during  the  contentions  between  the  rival  families  of  Ia 
Torre  and  Visconti,  till  the  end  of  the  century;  but  the  fortunes  of 
the  latter  at  length  prevailed;  and,  from  that  period,  the  govern- 
ment of  Milan  becomes  no  longer  an  object  of  interest  to  the  his- 
torian of  the  republics  of  Italy,  any  farther  than  as  it  was  converted, 
from  being  the  bulwark  of  the  national  liberties,  into  the  most  for- 
midable enemy  of  that  independence  which  it  was  now  the  lot  of  a 
far  nior^  Illustrious  people  to  assert  and  defend. 
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Florence,  though  already  a  rich  and  populoua  city,  had  concerned 
Wself  but  little  in  the  general  interests  of  Italy  before  the  revoki^ 
tion  which,  in  1250,  established  the  popular  government  and  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  Guelph  faction  within  her  walb.  She  now  orga-* 
nized  her  military  force,  and,  in  the  des^  of  preserving  the  liberty 
which  she  had  asserted,  united  most  of  the  Tuscan  cities,  partly  bj 
conquest,  partly  by  persuasion,  in  a  general  league  against  the  Gi- 
belins.  This  early  period  of  her  militaiy  annals  is  distinguished 
by  a  disinterested  spirit  of  generosity,  which  she  continued  still  to 
display  at  a  much  later  period.  She  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
the  selfish  objects  of  territorial  aggrandizements,  and,  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  people  of  Arezzo,  whose  city  had  been  betrayed  by 
its  governor  into  her  hands,  displayed  the  real  magnanimity  of,  her 
character,  in  not  only  refusing  to  profit  by  the  treason,  but  eveh 
aiding  the  inhabitants  to  recover  their  independence  and  expel  the 
traitor.  M.^Sismondi  contrasts  this  noble  conduct  with  that  of 
the  Spartan  aristocracy  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  fortress  of 
Cadmea  was  won  by  one  of  their  generals,  much  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  that  of  Arezzo,  by  treasonable  correspondence.  The  Ephori 
condemned  their  general,  but — ^retained  their  conquest. 

The  famous  battle  of  the  Arbia,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1260,  and,  for  a  time,  replaced  the  Gibelin  exiles  in 
the  government  of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed,  was  not  less 
important  in  its  consequences  to  the  republic,  than  it  is  interesting, 
even  to  our  own  age,  from  the  associations  which  will  for  ever  ac- 
company it.    . 

'  Ce  sent  ici  pr^is^ment  les  temps  h^roiV^ues  de  I'histoire  de  Fltaiie, 
et  ceux  qui  resteront  k  jamais  unis  k  ses  souvenirs  poctiques.  Le  Dan- 
te, son  premier  po^te  et  son  plus  noble  g^nie,  naquit  cinq  ans  apr^  la 
deroute  de  I'Arbia ;  il  place  sa  descente  aux  enfers,  quarante  ans  apres 
r^poque  dont  nous  6crivons  Thistoire ;  la  generation  de  ses  p^rea  est 
celle  qu'il  rencontre  dans  lautre  roonde,  et  k  laquelle  il  distribue  ia 
louange  ou  le  bidme.  Nous  avons  dit  que  Bocca  des  Abbati,  le  traitra 
qui  renversa  Tenseigne  florentine,  fut  un  de  ceux  qu'il  vit  plonges  au- 
pr^s  du  fomtt  Ugolino,  dans  les  glaces  ^temelles  du  dernier  cercle  de 
rfenfer.  C'est  aussi  dans  les  enfers  qu'il  rencontre  Farinata :  Fattache- 
mentkla  maison  de  Souabe;  Tinimitie  des  papes,  et  le  m6pris  pour 
leurs  excommunications,  Tavoient  entrain^  dans  Th^resie.  Dans  une 
'  plaine,  qui  de  toutes  parts  vomissoit  des  flammes,  des  s^pulcres  s'ele- 
voient  de  place  en  place,  tels  que  d'horribles  chaudiires  qu'un  feu  ar- 
dent rougissoit  a  perp^tuite :  ils  6toient  ouverts ;  mais  la  pierre  qui  de* 
voit  les  feimer,  etoit  suspendue  au  dessus  d'eux.  Des  soupirs  et  del 
cris  lamentables  sortoient  de  ces  arches  infernales.'  Tom.  iii.  p.  248. 

_  We  forbear  to  quote  the  animated  paraphrase  which  our  author 
gives  of  this  celebrated  passage,  and  only  refer  the  reader  to  tha 
•riginal,  (Inferno,  c.x,  v.xxii.    'O  Tos(^j  che  per  la  citt4 
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del  fuoco/  See.)  as  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  state  of  Florence, 
of  the  character  of  its  principal  inhabitants^  and  of  the  factiont 
which  disturbed  it.    Even  in  this  cold,  and  j^legmatic  climate  we 
have  frequent  reason  to  deplore  the  mournful  effects  of  party-spirit; 
yet  we  have  no  idea  of  political  attachments  and  hatred,  such  as  ei^ 
flamed  the  arden€  souls  of  the  Italian  republicai^s. 
'     The  shade  of  Farinata  (who,  when  living,  was  distinguishdd  for 
his  moderation  in  the  cause  with  which  he  was  engaged,  and  for  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  which  sometimes  placed  him  m  opposition  to 
the  violent  and  baneful  designs  of  his  own  party)  is  supposed,  by 
the  poet,  to  taunt  him  with  the  defeat  of  the  Guelphs.     '  If  they 
were  beaten,'  returns  Dante, '  they  knew  how  to  recover  what  they 
lost ;  an  art  which  your  friends  have  not  yet  acquired.'    *  This  re- 
flection/ j-eplies  the  unhappy  ghost,  ^  torments  me  even  more  than 
the  pains  of  hell  which  I  endure.' 

*  Cio  mi  tormenta  piii,  che  questo  letto.' 

'  However,'  he  adds,  with  a  malignant  satisfaction,  ^  before  the 
mistress  of  these  regions  (the  moon)  shall  have  fifty  times  rekindled 
her  face,  you  also  will  have  learned  how  difficult  is  that  art' 

In  this  the  poet  alludes  to  the  factions  of  the  Neri  and  Bianchi, 
\vhich  broke  out  in  Tuscany  within  a  few  years  after  the  second  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Gibelins  from  Florence,  and,  m  the  beginning  of  the 
.  14th  century,  divided  the  Guelphs  in  every  city  where  they  pos- 
sessed the  ascendancy.  Two  parties  could  not  long  subsist  to- 
gether under  the  same  government  with  such  a  spirit  as  animated 
the  factions  of  Italy.  The  Bianchi  (to  whom  Dante  was  attached) 
were  expelled  by  their  rivals  from  Florence,  and  many  among  them 
threw  Aemselves  into  the  arms  of  their  hitherto  implacable  ene- 
mies the  Gibelins.  -  Dante  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  engaged 
in  any  political  affairs  subsequently  to  his  expulsion.  He  acted  a 
more  patriotic  part  by  submitting  to  his  fate,  and  composed,  in  his 
exile,  that  extraordinary  and  magnificent  poem  which  has  exalted 
his  reputation  very  high  above  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
even  (in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges)  to  a  superiority 
over  all  the  Italian  poets  who  have  succeeded  him. 

The  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Seventh  into  Italy,  in 
the  years  131 1  and  1312,  which  re-united  the  scattered  forces  of  the 
Gibelins,  and  threatened  the  rival  faction  with  the  most  imminent 
dangers,  first  extended  the  views  of  Florence  beyond  the"  narrow 
limits  of  Tuscany,  and  taught  her  to  feel  her  own  importance  as  the 
protectress  of  that  cause,  now  the  cause  of  national  independence, 
throughout  Italy.  She  even  endeavoured  to  engage  the  courts  of 
France  and  of  Avigpon  in  a  league  to  oppose  the  aggrandisement 
•f  a  power  which  Vffj^^  in  time^  become  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
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of  other  nations  as  well  as  Italy;  and  she  appears/ as  our  author  re- 
marks, to  have  been  *  the  first  to  conceive  the  existence  of  ties  by 
which  all  the  members  of  lly3  European  commonwealth  ought  to 
be  united,  and  of  that  balance  of  powers  which  ought  to  ensure 
the  independence  of  all/ 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  the  historical  character 
of  tliis  extraordinary  people  is  that,  at  the  very  time  of  the  for- 
mation of  their  political  grandeur,  their  military  spirit  had  en- 
tirely forsaken  them.  Sages  and  heroes  in  counsel,  they  hence- 
forward committed  the  execution  of  their  noble  designs,  the  actual 
defence  of  those  liberties  which  appeared  to  be  dearer  to  them 
than  existence,  to  mercenary  bands.  The  profession  of  arms  was 
considered  as  degrading  to  the  condition  of  a  free  citizen;  and 
Florence,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  presents  to  the  world  the 
singular  spectacle  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  political  firm- 
ness and  constancy,  combined  with  the  total  absence  of  all  militaiy 
virtue,  of  all  physical  courage.  When  it  is  farther  considered  that 
this  spectacle  was  exhibited  in  an  age,  during  which,  in  every  other 
country  of  Europe,  the  reputation  for  personal  strength  and  valour 
was  at  its  highest  pitch;  in  that  age  which  was  rendered  illustrious 
by  the  victories  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  by  the  various  deeds  of 
arms  which  Froissart  has  delighted  to  celebrate,  and  by  the  chival- 
rous character  of  the  two  first  princes  of  the  House  of  Luxem- 
bourg, who  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre,  it  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phaenomena  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  celebrated  Castruccio  Cas- 
traccani  commenced  his  career  of  military  greatness.  His  am- 
bitious prospects  certainly  extended  to,  and  perhaps  were  not 
bounded  by,  the  sovereignty  of  Italy;  and  for  a  considerable  time 
the  Florentines  were  left  almost  alone  to  contend  with  him  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power.     Tliey  contended  successfully ;  and  tho 

1)eriod  of  Castruccio's  death,  is,  perhaps,  that  of  their  greatest  po* 
iticat  splendour.     Their  national  character  at  this  epoch  forms  a 
subject  of  pleasing  contemplation. 

'  Une  nouvelle  epoque  de  grandeur  et  de  gloire  commenya,  pour  la 
r^ublique  florentine,  a  la  mort  de  Castruccio;  du  moment  oil  Flo- 
rence fut  deli  vr^e  de  ce  rfedoutable  ennemi,  elle  domina  sur  toutle 
Teste  de  Titalie,  par  la  vigueur  de  ses  conseils  et  la  profondeur  de  sa  po- 
litique. Toiijours  pretc  k  protcger  les  foibles  et  les  opprim^s,  toujours 
prete  a  opposer  aux  usurpateurs  une  resistance  indomptable,  la  seigneu- 
rie  de  Florence  se  considera  com  me  gardienne  de  la  balance  politique 
de  ritalie,  et  specialement  charg6e  de  conserver  aux  souveraines  leur 
indcpendance,  aux  peuple^  des  gouvernemens  de  l.eur  cUoix. 
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•  *  II  faut  chercher  dans  le  caract^re  mfeme  d'une  nation,  les  motifs  de 
la  conduite  habituelle  de  son  gouverneraent,  surtout  s'il  est  democra-. 
tique,  Les  qualites  distinctives  des  Florentins  les  rendoient  propres  au 
role  brillant  dont  ils  se  chargerent,  et  I'Ath^nes  de  I'ltalie  rapelle  celle 
de  la  Gr^ce,  autant  par  le  genie  de  son  peuple,  que  par  les  chefs-- 
d'oeuvre qu'on  lui  vit  produire.  '* 

*  Le  Florentin  etoit  reconnu  pour  avoir  Tesprit  le  plus  delie  parmi 
tous  les  peuples  de  Tltalie;  dans  la  societe  il  etbit  railleur  et  saisissoit 
avec  vivacit6  le  ridicule;  dans  les  affaires,  sa  perspicacite  lui  faisoit 
decouvrir  avant  les  autres  )a  voie  la  plus  courte  pour  arriver  k  son  but, 
et  apprecier  mieux  les  avantages  et  les  inconveniens  de  chaque  parti ; 
dans  la  politique,  il  devinoit  les  projets  de  ses  ennemis,  il  prevoyoit  de 
bonne  iieure  la  suite  de  lears  actions  et  la  marche  des  ^venemens.. 
Cependant,  son  caract^re  ^toit  plus  ferrae,  et  sa  conduite  plus  mesur6e 
qu'une  telle  vivacite  d'esprit  n'auroit  pu  le  faire  supposer.  II  6toit 
lent  k  se  determiner,  il  n'entreprenoit  les  choses  hazardeuses  qu'apr^a 
une  raiire  deliberation;  et  lorsqu'il  s'etoit  engage,  il  persistoit  dans  se^  ' 
determinations,  avec  une  Constance  inebranlable,  malgre  des  echecs 
inattendus.  Dans  la  litt^rature,  le  Florentin  reunissoit  la  vivacite  a 
la  force  du  raisonnement,  la  gaite  k  la  philosophie,  et  la  plaisanterie 
aux  plus  hautes  meditations.  La  profondeur  du  caract^re  avoit  con- 
serve chez  lui  Tenthousiame,  et  la  raillerie  avoit  form6  le  go{it;  la 
8ev6rit6  du  public,  contre  le  ridicule,  avoit  ^tabli  sur  les  lettres  etlei 
arts  une  legislation  non  moins  severe/    Tom.  v.  p.  169. 

Besides  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  Castruccio,  Florence  had, 
during  the  course  of  this  century,  to  make  head  in  the  same  noble 
causes  against  three  equally  formidable  enemies,  each  of  which 
had  advanced  even  nearer  than  either  of  the  former  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  his  ambitious  purpose.  Mastino  della  Scala, 
Jord  of  Verona ;  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  and  John  Galeas  Vis- 
conti,  the  first  duke  of  Milan,  all  of  them,  at  different  periods, 
affected  the  dominion  of  Italy,  and  ail  of  them  pressed  forward  to 
the  accomplishnrrent  of  their  designs  ^ith  forces,  before  which,  in 
a  merely  military  view,  the  power  of  the  Florentine  republic  must 
have  crumbled  into  dust.  In  every  one  of  these  cases,  it  is  to  the 
wisdom  and  energy,  and  extensive  political  combinations  of  that 
republic,  that  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  Italy  is  alone, 
under  Providence,  to  be  attributed. 

Though  the  spirit  of  party  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  first 
engendered  this  noble  flame,  and  though  the  earliest  exertions  of 
the  Florentines,  in  the  cause  of  independence,  must  be  traced 
rather  to  the  hatred  of  Guelph  and  'Gibellin,  than  to  a  pure 
and  disinterested  sense  of  patriotism;  yet  their  history,  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  properly  examined,  affords  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  sacred  flame  was  kept  alive  by  a  far  noWer  fuel  than  that 
with  which  it 'first  was  kindled.  The  distinction  pf  party  still  sub- 
*  sisted^ 
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aisted,  and  the  hatred  which  animated  them  was  not  extinguished  ; 
yet  we  behold  the  Guelphs  of  Florence  forming  a  league  with  die 
very  heads  of  the  Gibelin  faction^  to  overthrow  the  military  ty- 
ranny of  the  free  companies,  endeavouring  to  unite  all  the  principal 
members  of  either  denomination,  in  checking  the  process  of  the 
Pope  himself,  when  his  legates  had  bound  die  free  cities  of  Ro- 
mania in  fetters ;  and^rejectmg,  with  true  republican  haughtiness^ 
at  the  moment  of  their  greatest  need,  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
France,  which  they  thought  would  have  been  too  dearly  purchased 
even  by  the  nominal  recognition  of  a  seignorial  supremacy. 

We  regret  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  now  to  quit  the  sub- 
ject. Enough,  we  trust,  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  Qistory 
of  Italy,  properly  treated,  (and  we  think  it  is  properly  treated  by 
M.  Sismondi,)  mrows  no  such  obstructions  as  are  generally  ima- 
gined, in  the  way  of  the  reader.  By  this  mode  of  management,  the 
republics  of  Florence  and  Milan,  present  strong  rallying  points, 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  unity  of  interest;  while  we  gain  enough  of 
the  history  of  all  the  other  states  of  Italy,  from  their  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  principal  object.  If  there  is  any  interruption  in  the 
harmony  of  the  design,  it  is  that  which  is  occasioned  by  tracing  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  maritime  republics^  which  (especially  that 
of  Venice)  had  little  connection  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  no 
perceptible  influence  upon  her  general  politics  till  near  the  period 
when  Italv  herself  was  enslaved,  and  those  very  republics  were  only 
left"to  tell  the  story  of  her  departed  liberties. 

Our  high  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  work  may  be  collected 
from  many  of  our  remarks.  The  only  observation  that  remains 
for  us  to  make  regards  his  style,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  oc- 
casionally sacrificed  solidity  and  clearness  to  false  refinement,  and 
occasionally  also  to  have  been  somewhat  too  sparing  of  the  labour 
of  revision^  But  these  faults  would  but  slightly  detract,  did  they 
even  more  frequently  occur,  from  the  merits  of  a  work  which  pot- 
aesses  so  many  indisputable  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  public. 
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Aet.  XI.  Irish  Melodiesy  rmih  Words,  by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq, 
Four  Numbers.    Power,  Strsmd. 

^E  offer  no  apology  to  sur  readers  for  stepping  a  little  out  of 
our  track  to  review  a  series  of  poems  published  with  music ; 
because,  as  they  bear  the  name  of  Mr.  Moore,  it  will  at  ooce 
be  perceived  that  they  can  have  no  affinity  to  those  well-bred  effii- 
sions,  which  Lauretta  and  Rosabella  are  perpetually  prevailing  upon 
Aeir  nnsie  masters  to  print  witli  a  tuni?. 
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Nothing  can  ibe  more  s^isfactoriW  explained  than  the  I^igh  d# 
gree  of  honour  acquired  by  die  lyric  bards  of  antiquity.     Their 
poetry  had  not  only  sublimity  and  beauty  to  strike  the  soul  and 
Mrin  the  affections,  but  enjoyed  the  farther  benefit  of  musical  ac« 
companiments,  admirably  suited  to  fan  the  animation  whcih  they 
kindled.     When  to  this  we  add  the  occasions  on  which  the  lyrical 
compositions  of  the  Greeks  were  usually  exhibited,  at  sacred  fes-* 
tivals  and  public  rejoicings,  where  the  splendour  and  solemnity, 
the  bustle  and  pride  of  the  scene,  concurred  to  awaken  the  strong* 
est  emotions  of  taste*  and  patriotism,  we  shall  not  wonder  that, 
among^so  susceptible  and  polished  a  people,  tlieodes  and  chorussee 
of  their  great  poets  were  regarded  with  an  enthusiasm  at  once  affec* 
tionate  and  ardent.    And,  as  the  elevation  of  one  branch  of  a  family 
frequently  exalts  the  others,  the  glory  belonging  to  the  sublimer 
.classes  of  lyric  poetry  reflected  its  lustre  on  those  slighter  effusions 
which  were  allied  to  them  by  their  common  connection  with  music. 
.    But  the  changes  of  manners  have  wrought  correspondent  revolu- 
tions in  taste.    The  impatience  of  fashion  will  endure  no  piece  of 
music  which  has  not  the  recommendation  of  brevity,  whatever  be 
the  merit  of  the  poetry  connected  with  it.     Few  odes,  therefore, 
are  now  set  to  music;  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  what  is  called 
lyric  poetry  in  the  works  of  the  chief  modern  writers  is  no  longer 
l^^ric  except,  in  its  name,  having  avowedly  been  written,  not  to  be  ac- 
companied by  music,  but  simply  to  be  read.     Indeed  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  men  of  genius,  accustomed  to  classic  and  car 
nonized  forms,  would  often  be  found  willing  to  curtail  their  com- 
positions for  the  sake  of  musical  accompaniment;  so  little  has 
usually  been  the  reputation  attached  to  the  shorter  effusions  of 
poetry. 

We  conceive  that  song-writing  has  sunk  in  popular  estima- 
tion far  below  its  just  level ;  but  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  it, 
when  we  contemplate  the  demerits  of  those  who,  through  a  long 
succession  of  years,  have  addicted  themselves  to  the  polite  art  of 
making  canzonets  for  the  young  ladies  of  their  acquaintance. 
These  well-meaning  persons,  we  fear,  have  brought  discredit  upon 
the  muse  who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  obtain  their  partiality ; 
and  thus,  probably,  it  has  happened  that  lyric  poetry  has  lost  so 
ifiuch  of  its  ancient  honour,  its  character  and  consequence  have 
been  appraised  in  the  gross,  and  the  few  good  poets  overlooked 
or  confounded  in  the  multitude  of  pretenders. 
.  This  undiscrimiuating  depreciation  is,  in  truth,  an  error  muck 
more  important  than  at  first  sight  it  may  appear ;  not  only  as  taste  is 
concern^,  but  as  national  character  may  be  affected.  We  do  not 
mean  to  insist  upon  the  influence  which  poetry  has  actually  had  io 
forming  or  improving  the  minds  or  manners  of  the  English  people; 
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riAjy  \i'e  are  afraid  that  the  enthusiasm  of  taste  has  but  too  often 
overrated  the  effect  of  every  fine  art  upon  the  national  character — • 
unless,  indeed,  the  phrase  is  meant  to  denote  merely  the  character 
©f  the  higher  ranks  of  society.     This  want  of  effect  however  must 
not  be  ascribed  to  any  inherent  inefficacy  in  the  nature  of  poetry  it- 
self;   but  to  the  circumstances,  which,  in  this  case,  have 'denied  it 
the  opportunity  of  proving  its  influence.     In  Greece,  where  its  en- 
joyments were  communicated  througti  the  medium  of  music  to  all 
ranks  of  the  people,  we  have  no  doubt  that  poetry  had  great  power 
in  raising  as  wcjl  as  refining  the  general  character.     Even  the  wild 
descants  of  the  rude  minstrels  of  later  times,  have,  in  all  forms,  and 
most  especially  when  accompanied  by  music,  affected,  in  a  marked 
and  permanent  manner,  the  characters  of  courts,  and  even  of  camps. 
We  cannot  but  believe,  therefore,  that  similar  effects  would  have 
been  produced  by  poetry  upon  our  own  commonalty  if  they  had 
enjoyed  similar  advantages.     Certainly,  in  the  only  case  in  which 
the  experiment  has  been  tried,  we  mean  among  our  sailors,  the  re- 
sult has  been  signally  beneficial ;  and  we  should  be  wanting  in  jus- 
tice if  we  did  not  add,  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  and  feelings 
of  the  venerable  bard  who  so  patriotically  devoted  his  genius   to 
their  service. 

We  admit  that  the  temperament  which  disposes  the  soul  to  take 
fire  at  the  beauties  of  poetry,  must^  in  every  state,  be  limited  to  a 
very  small  number;  and  we  suspect  that  even  these,  considered  as 
a  body,  are  not  the  most  moral  class  of  the  commufiity.  The 
warn^th  which  makes  them  so  feelingly  alive  to  the  charms  of 
verse,  is  apt  to  lead  them  to  the  indulgeoce  of  less  innocent  emo- 
tions; and  though  they  may  be  capable  of  a  sudden  exertion  of 
virtue,  yet  that  very  propensity  which  disposes  them  to  receive 
impressions  so  readily,  occasions  these  to  be  as  readily  effaced. 

It  is  not  however  by  this  romantic  kind  of  impression,  that  the 
most  important  benefits  of  poetry  are  usually  produced.  These,  we 
think,  are  more  essentially  promoted  by  that  repugnance  to  every 
thing  mean  and  ignoble,  which  becomes  habitual  from  the  study  of 
nature  in  the  purity  of  her  poetical  form ;  by  the  innocent,  and  at  the 
same  time  agreeable  direction  which  the  pursuits  of  taste  impart  to 
the  idler  propensities  of  the  mind ;  by  the  influence  of  generous  and 
pathetic  verse  in  keeping  open  those  hearts  which  are  in  danger  oT 
being  choked  with  the  cares  of  business,  or  the  still  more  hardening 
apathy  of  wealth ;  and,  most  of  all,  by  that  suavity  of  manner  which 
the  fine  arts  create  and  nourish,  and  which  education  and  the  unre- 
strained intercourse  of  good  society  are  daily  extending  from  the 
higher  to  the  middling  classes.  It  is  tiot,  in  short,  to  strong  impres- 
sions made  on  particular  persons,  but  to  the  laudable  habits  and 
manners  which  a  prevaihng  disposition  to  poetical- pursuits  iusensi-    * 
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bly  insinuates  into  the  whole  social  system,  that  w€  ascribe  tlie  bene^ 
lit  produced  by  poetry  upon  national  character.  That  benefit  is 
not  a  sudden  luxuriance  engendered  by  a  partial  inundation :  it 
grows  and  ripens  like  the  regular  harvest  of  the  season,  fostered  by 
the  dews  and  silent  rains  of  heaven. 

These  are  some  of  our  reasons  for  regretting,  that  the  chi^f 
£nglish  poets  have  contributed  so  little  toward  a  collection  of  songt 
worthy  to  accompany  the  bold  and  touching  strains  of  music  be- 
queathed by  the^  bards  of  more  romantic  ages.     We  have  stated 
x)ur  opinions  rather  largely,  because  we  think  that  the  present  cir- 
^vimstances  of  society  have  given  the  subject  more  consequence 
than  it  ever  possessed  before.     The  abolition  of  those  prejudices 
which  so  long  condemned  the  female  part  of  the  community  to 
intellectual  idleness,  has  admitted  a  new  and  very  numerous  class 
to  the  enjoyments  of  poetry.     Now,  of  all  the  poetry  which  women 
usually  read,  the  verses  that  accompany  their  music  form  by  far 
the  most  important  portion.     If  then  it^be  of  consequence  to  form 
and  guide  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  those  who  ar^  to  be  v^ives  and 
mothers,  we  should  encourage  the  genius  of  our  lyric  poets  to  its  ut- 
most attainable  perfection.     We  should  remember  the  flexibility 
of  the  female  mind  in  early  youth,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it 
receives  either  a  good  or  an  evil  impulse.     We  should  consider 
the  extreme  sensibility  of  women  to  the  charms  of  music,  and 
their  sympathy  with  the  tone  of  feeling,  which  the  words  connected 
with  that  music  breathe.     We  should  reflect  too  upon  the  striking 
effects  which,  in  countries  where  such   poems  have  beeii  more 
highly  valued^  the  songs  of  love,  of  war,  and  of  patriotism  have  pro- 
duced, not  upon  women  only,  but  upon  '  bearded  men  :*  and  thus 
he  led  to  take  a  more  liberal  view  of  an  art  which,  rightly  directed, 
nmst  be  essentially  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  the  warmest,  and 
tfenderest  affections  of  the  heart. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  direct  examination  of  Mr.  M.oore's 
poems,,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  quali- 
ties which  we  conceive  to  be  the  most  essential  in  a  song.  The  first 
requisite  appears  to  be  a  decisive  tone  of  feeling,  whether  joyous  or 
melancholy,  tender  or  heroic.  In  the  next  place,  the  versification^ 
we  think,  should  be  free  from  all  forced  inversion ;  a  species  of  con- 
struction which  leaves  the  trouble  of  the  writer  by  increasing  that  of 
the  reader ;  which  checks  the  flow  of  sympathy  even  at  its  crisis ; 
and  renders  the  representation  of  nature  a  distortion  of  her  features 
,     and  not  a  reflection.  , 

We  will  mention  only  one  more  .quality  essential  to  a  song, — i 
it  should  be  very  short.  There  is.  some  difficulty,  no  doubt,  in 
producing  a  strong  effect  upon  the  feelings  within  the  small  com- 
pass of  two  or  three  stanzas  ^  but  this  makes  it  the  more  necessary, 
^  to 
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to  allure  superior  talents  into  the  undertaking.  Ambition  is  not 
appalled  by  difficulties  when  honour  lies  beyond  them ;  and  if  the 
reputation  of  <8ong  writing  were  placed  on  a  more  equal  footing 
with  that  of  other  poetry,  the  additional  toil  which  songs  require 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  more  general  circulation  ^^'faich 
their  association  with  music  usually  obtains  for  them.  In  one  or 
other  of  these  requisites  most  of  the  older  songs  are  obviously  de- 
fective :  and  the  praise  of  producing  a  large  and  iuteresting  collec- 
tion, not  only  free  from  cramp  versification  and  prolixity,  but  dis- 
tinguished for  positive  excellence^  was  reserved  for  the  poet  whose 
works  are  now  before  us. 

Of  his  original  and  fatal  error,  the  sacrifice  of  decorum  at  the 
altar  of  love,  that  crime  for  which,  in  his  youth,  he  '  lost  the  world, 
and  was  content  to  lose  it,'  the  present  volumes  happily  retain  no 
traces.  The  soul  of  his  poetry  has  transmigrated  into  a  purer 
form ;  and  die  verse,  which  once  courted  admiration  by  meretricious 
enticements  alone,  now  steals  to  the  heart  with  a  aurer  interest, 
by  the  modesty  which  softens  and  consecrates  the  influence  of 
beauty. 

The  most  remarkable  fault,  in  the  plan  of  the  present  work,  is 
a  superabundance  of  ballads  upon  topics  merely  Irish.  If  Mr. 
Moore  were  a  person  whose  writings  were  not  calculated  to  extend 
beyoud  the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  discontented  place-hunters  in 
Ireland,  he  might  strike  liis  harp  in  vituperation  of  government  un- 
til its  strings  cracked,  without  molestation  from  us ;  but  as  this 
work,  not  only  from  the  author's  previous  fame,  but  from  its  own 
intrinsic  merits,  is  likely  to  attract  considerable  attention,  we  put  it 
to  Mr.  Moore's  own  judgment,  whether  he  would  not  have  con- 
sulted his  reputation  more  effectually  by  excluding  all  topics  of 
a  local  or  political  nature ;  topics,  which  by  impartial  readers  are 
generally  scanned  with  indifference,  and  by  no  small  number  of 
zealous  partisans  with  absolute  disgust.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but 
justice  to  confess  that  there  are  some  of  this  class  (particularly  the 
third  song  in  the  third  number,  beginning  '  Oh!  blame  not  the 
bard')  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  die  energy  and  pathos  have  seldom 
been  exceeded. 

In  tbe  next  place,  it  must  be  observed,  that  our  poet  is  but  too 
prone  to  run  into  strained,  incorrect,  and  remote  resemblances,  so 
that  he  becomes  confused,  and  sometimes  even  unintelligible.  Yet 
he  has  the  skill  to  disguise  his  inaccuracies  in  language  so  elegant, 
and  melody  so  lulling,  that  though  the  fallacy  be  perceptible  to  the 
reader,  the  hearer  is  almost  inevitably  deceived. 

There  are  also  two  or  three  songs  in  the  collection,  partaking  of 
that  character  which,  for  want  of  a  more  classical  title,  has  been 
usually  styled,  the  namby-pamby.    Such  are^  *  While  gazing  on 
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the  moon's  light,'  in  the  third  number,  and  '  What  tHe  tiee  is  to 
the  flowret/  in  the  fourth.  There  are  also' a  few,  though  but  a  few, 
which  have  no  striking  beaut}',  and  no  glaring  demerit. 

But,  when  we  have  set  aside  all  those  passages  which  are  faulty 
for  political  and  local  partialities,  or  the  intermixture  of  false  and 
far-fetched  thoughts,  or  the  introduction  of  incoherent  metaphors 
and  epithets>  or  a  simplicity  bordering  upon  childishness, '  or  the 
mere  absence  of  positive,  merit—^there  will  still  be  l6ft  a  large 
body  of  songs,  exhibiting,  we  ventiire  to  say,  a  greater  variety,  and 
a  higher  tone  of  excellence  than  thi^  order  of  p<i^t»*y'hks' often  be- 
fore attained.  The  most  careless'  reader  must  be  struck  by  the 
imagery  of  the  following  stanza:  there  is  an  old  tradition  that 
Lough  Neagh  suddenly  rose  above'  its  level,  anfl  overwhelmed  a 
whole  regidn :  long  after  which  event,  •  aecdrdittg  to  GirMdus, 
*  the  fishermen,  in  clear  weather,  used  to  point  out  toptrangers 
the  tall  ecclesiastical  towers,  still  rearing  themSelv^  bfeheath  the 

waters.'  ^"     '     ■' '  '       "'''."■" 

**  On  Lough  Neagh's  bank  as  the  fisherman  stffays, 
.Wiien  the  clear  cold  eve's  declining,  ■  •  ^ '    ^    »     • 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days^'      •  ^ 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining!  •? 

Thus 'shall  memory  often;  in  dreams  sublime,,. 

Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are  over,     ^  . 
Thus,  sighing,  look  thro^  the  waves  of  time,' 
For  the  long-faded  glories  they  cover.' 

In  the  delineation  of  that  deep  and  settl^  melancholy,  which 
affects  the  heart  with  a  dead,  yet  aching  heaviness,  and  makes  life 
appear  a  blank,  uninteresting  alike  in  its  {Measures  and  its  pains, 
Mr.  Moore  is  peculiarly  successful. 

*  As  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters  may  glow,  -* 
While  the  tide  runs  in  darkness  and  coldness  bel9w. 
So  the  cheek  may  be  tinged  with  a  warm'sunn;^  smile, 

^     Tho'  the  cold  heart  to  ruin  runs  darkly  the  while. 

One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow,  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes, 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter  can  brings 
For  which  joy  has  no  balm,  and  affliction  no  sting ; — 

Oh,  that  thought  in  the  midst  of  enjoyment  will  stay,'  &c.  &c. 

Nor  is  he  less  so,  wher^  a  gleam  of  gaiety  is  admitted  to  relieve 
the  sadness  of  the  sentinient ;  as  in  the  eighth  song  of  the  first 
number: 

*  O  think  not  my  spirits  are  always  as  light, 

And  as  free  from  a  pang,  as  they  seem  to  you  now; 
Nor  expect  that  the  heart-beaming  sniile  of  to-night 
Will  return  with  to-morrow,  to  brighten  my  brow ; — 
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No,  life  18  a  waste  of  wesrisorae  hours, 
Which  seldom  the  rose  of  enjoyment  adorns! 

And  the  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers. 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  touched  by  the  thorns ! 

But  send  round  the  bowl,  and  be  happy  awhile ; 

May  we  never  meet  worse  in  our  pilgrimage  here. 
Than  the  tear  that  enjoyment  can  g^id  with  a  smije^ 

And  the  smile  that  compassion  can  turn  to  a  tear ! 

Hie  thread  of  our  life  would  be  dark,  Heaven  know»t 
(f  it  were  not  with  friendship  and  love  intertwined ; 

And  I  care  not  how  soon  I  may  sink  to  repose. 

When  these  blessings  shall  cease  to  be  dear  to  my  mind  f 

But  they  who  have  lo/d  the  fondest,  the  purest. 
Too  often  have  wept  o'er  the  dream  they  believ'd : 

And  the  heart,  that  has  sliimbei^d  in  friendship  securest^ 
Is  happy  indeed  if  'twas  never  deceived  ! 

But  send  round  the  bowl ;  while  a  relic  of  truth 
Is  in  man  or  in  woman,  this  pra/r  shall  be  mine :— * 

That  the  sunshine  of  love  may  illumine  our  youth. 
And  the  moonlight  of  friendship  console  our  decline  f 

.   In  exhibiting  those  middle  tbts  of  emotion,  Mrhiph  interest  widi- 
eutagitatii^  the  bosom,  Mr.  Moore  has  great  merit: 
<  Oh  the  days  are  gone,  when  beauty  bright 
My  heart's  chain  wove : 
When  my  dream  of  life,  from  morn  till  night, 
Was  love,  still  love. 
New  hope  may  bloom, 
And  days  may  come, 
Of  milder,  calmer  beam ; 
But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life. 

As  love's  young  dream— > 
Oh!  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life, 
As  love's  young  dream. 

Tho'  the  bard  to  purer  fame  may  soar, 

When  wild  youth's  past, — 
Tho*  he  win  the  wise,  who  frown'd  before. 

To  smile  at  last, — = 

Hell  never  meet 

A  jqy  so  sweet. 
In  all  his  noon  of  fame. 
As  when  first  he  sung  to  woman's  ear 

*  His  soul-felt  flame. 
And,  at  every  close,  she  blush'd  to  hear . 

The  one  lov'd  name. 

Oh !  that  halloVd  form  is  ne'er  forgot 
Which  first  love  traced; 
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Still  it,  lingering,  haunts  the  greenest  s|M>t 
On  memory's  waste* 
Twas  odour  fled 
^  As  soon  as  shed,  , 

Twas  morning's  winged  dream ! 
7was  a  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream ! 

Oh !  'twas  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream !' 

Of  his  grace  and  facility  in  narrative,  our  readers  may  take  ibm 
ballad  called '  Eveleen's  Bower/  as  an  example : 

'  Oh  weep  for  the  hour. 

When  to  Eveleen's  bower. 
The  Lord  of  the  Valley  with  false  vows  came ! 

The  moon  hid  her  light 

From  the  Heavens  that  night. 
And  wept  behind  her  clouds  o'er  the  maiden's  shame. 

The  clouds  past  soon 

From  the  chaste  cold  moon. 
And  Heaven  smii'd  again  with  her  vestal  flame! 

But  none  will  see  the  day. 

When  the  clouds  shall  pass  away. 
Which  that  dark  hour  left  upon  Eveleen's  fame« 

The  white  snow  lay 

On  the  narrow  path-way. 
Where  the  Lord  of  the  Valley  cros^d  over  the  moor! 

And  many  a  deep  print 

On  the  white  snow's  tint,    , 
Shew'd  the  track  of  his  footstep  to  Eveleen's  doon 

The  next  sun's  f&y 

Soop  melted  away 
Every  trace  of  the  path  where  the  false  Lord  came ; 

But  there's  a  light  above, 

Which  alone  can  remove 
That  stain  upon  the  snow  of  fair  Eveleen's  fame! 

Mr.  Moore  possesses,  we  think,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  vir-' 
tue  of  poetical  spirit,  that  excellence  which  redeems  so  many 
faults.  When  his  feelings  are  roused,  he  pours  them  ont  with  an 
eloquent  energy,  which  sweeps  along  as  freely  as  if  ther«  weve  no 
shackles  of  rhyme  or  metre  to  confine  its  movements. 

*  We  swear  to  revenge  thepi ! — no  joy  shall  be  tasted, 
The  harp  shall  be  silent,  the  maiden  unwed. 
Our  halls  shall  be  mute,  and  our  fields  shall  lie  wasted. 
Till  vengeance  is  wreak'd  on  the  murderer's  head  I 
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Yes,  monarch!  though  sweet  are  our  home  recollections. 
Though  sweet  are  the  tears  that  from  tenderness  fall. 

Though  sweet  are  our  friendships,  and  hopes,  and  affections. 
Revenge  on  a  tyrant  is  sweetest  of  all/ 

Of  all  the  charms,  however,  which  the  poetry  of  these  volumes 
may  be  thought  to  possess,  there  is  none  so  captivating  to  us^  as 
its  genuine  tenderness : 

*  Though  the  last  glimpse  of  Erin  with  sorrow  I  se©, 

Yet  wherever  thou  art  shall  seem  Erin  to  me:  » 

In  exile  thy  bosom  shall  still  be  my  home. 

And  thine  eyes  make  my  climate  wherever  we  roam/ 

And  if  there  had  been  no  political  allusion,  we  might  have  recog* 
nized;  as  one  of  the  most  affecting  poems  in  the  English  language^ 
the  address  of  the  lover  to  his  mistress : 

*  When  he  who  adores  thee  has  left  but  the  name 

Of  his  fault  and  his  sorrows  behind, 
Oh  !  say,  wilt  thou  weep,  when  they  darken  the  fam«^ 

Of  a  life,  that  for  thee  was  resigned  \ 
Yes,  weep !  and,  however  ray  foes  may  condemn,     \ 

Thy  tears  shall  efface  their  decree, 
For  Heaven  can  witness,  tho' guilty  to  them, 

I  have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee ! 

With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  love, 

Ev'ry  thought  of  my  reason  was  thine : — 
In  my  last  humble  pray'r  to  the  Spirit  above, 

Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  with  mine  ! 
Oh  bless'd  are  the  lovers  and  friends  who  shall  liv« 

The  days  of  thy  glory  to  see : 
But  the  next  dearest  blessing  that  Heaven  can  give, 

Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee !' 

On  the  whole,  the  song»  accompanying  the  Irish  melodies,  con- 
tain,  together  with  some  faults,  a  proportion  of  beauties  more  nu« 
merous  and  striking  than  can  readily  be  found  in  ariy  similar  work 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  author  has  the  merit  of  set- 
ting an  example,  which,  though  it  may  not  be  easily  equalled,  will. 
In  "all  probability,  be  imitated,  and  \^e  hope,  not  without  benefit 
to  litei*ary  taste  alid  national  character. 


Art.  XII.  The  Works  of  the  Right  Rev.  WiHiam  Warburfon, 
D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  A  New  Edition.  To  which 
is  prefut^ya  Discourse  byway  of  General  Preface;  cotHaining 
some  Account  of  the  I^fe^   Writings,'  und  Character  of  the 
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.   Author,    By  Richard  Hurd^  D.  D,  Lord  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter*  6  vols.  8vo.    London;  Cadell  and  Davies.    1811. 

f  I  ^HE  learned  and  celebrated  author  of  these  volumes  died  in  the 
'*'  year  1779.  In  1788  a  magnificent  edition  of  his  works,  of 
which  only  250  copies  were  printed,  issued  from  the  press  of  Mr. 
Nichols ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  six  years,  a  *  Discourse,  by  way  of 
General  Preface,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and 
Character  of  the  Author,'  was  added  by  bis  confidential  friend  and 
admirer,  the  late  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

In  that  interval  the  learned  and  eloquent  author  of  a  most  malig- 
nant attack  on  the  right  reverend  biographer,  ironically  compli- 
pented  the  editors  on  &eir  discretion  in  not  venturing  upon  a  larger 
impression ;  but  as  the  members  of  the  Warburtonian  school  died 
off,  the  fame  of  their  founder  revived ;  and  the  growing  demands 
of  public  curiosity  are  now  gratified  by  the  works  of  this  extraordi« 
nary  man  in  a  less  expensive  and  more  tangible  form. 

War  burton  was  a  kind  of  comet  which  came  athwart  the  system 
of  the  Church  of  England,  at  a  time  when  all  its  movements  were 
proceeding  with  an  uniformity  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  phsenomenon.  Accordingly  the  disturbing  force 
was  strongly  felt,  and  it  was  long  before  his  excentricities  were  re- 
garded without,  a  degree  of  terror  and  aversion,  which  precluded  the 
operation  of  curiosity,  the  chief  feeling  which  his  airy  and  fantas- 
tic motions  ought  to  have  excited.  About  the  same  time  the  tran^ 
guillity  of  the  established  church  was  disturbed  in  another  quarter, 
and  by  causes  of  which  the  effects  have  been  far  more  permanent. 
For  while  Warburton  was  speculating,  and  his  adversaries  reply- 
ing; while  the  attention  of  the  clergy  was  directed  to  the  nature, 
rights,  and  authority  of  a  church,  to  its  connexion  and  alliance  with 
the  state,  or  to  a  new  and  revolting  theory,  which  founded  the  Re- 
A^elation  given  to  Moses  on  the  exclusion  of  the  doctrine  of  a  fu-j 
ture  state,  practical  religion  was  in  a  manner  forgotten;  preaching 
had  degenerated  into  mere  morality,  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
over  their  people  diminished  in  proportion.  Li  this  state  of  frigidf 
apathy,  as  the  most  tremendous  volcanos  issue  from  the  region  of 
snow,  a  violent  eruption  of  fanaticism  took  place;  and  the  formal, 
the  timid,  and  even  the  sagacious  within  the  pale  of  the  establish^ 
jpent,  were  now  content  to  receive  as  an  ally  against  the  commoo, 
enemy,  the  fantastic  but  powerful  speculator,  who  bad  so  long  beea 
the  object  of  their  terror. 

The  fortunes  of  this  singular  man  were  no.  less  extraordinary  than 
his  talents  and  temper,  lliough  born  to  a  narrow,  or  rather  to  nOf 
fortune,  and  at  the  usual  age  articled  to  a  country  attorney  in  a  rer 
mote  vUlage^t  might  indeed  have  been  foreseen;,  that  a  genius  lik^^ 
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hisy  accompanied  with  indefatigable  perseverance,  a  strong  consti-^ 
tution,  and  an  unblushing  front,  would  at  no  long  tnterval  elevate 
him  to  the  next  rank  of  his  profession,  and  ukimately,  perhaps,  to 
6ne  of'  its  highest  honours. 

The  transition  is  neither  unusual  nor  difficult;  and  some  of  the 
great  ornaments  of  the  judicial  bench  within  our  recollection  have 
Tisen  from  beginnings  equally  unpromising.     But  under  circum- 
stances,  which  in  almost  every  diocese  of  the  kingdom  would  now 
preclude  a  candidate  from  holy  orders,  for  a  man  to  have  started 
aside  into  that  jealous  and  exclusive  profession,  to  have  rendered 
liimself,  by  pertinacious  application  in  the  solitude  of  a  countiy 
benefice,  the  first  theologian  of  the  age,  and  without  servility,  tur* 
bulence,  or  political  connexions  properly  so  called,  in  short,  without 
any  moving  cause,  but  his  own  transcendent  talents,  to  have  raised 
himself  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  ehurch,  may  well  be  considered 
as  a  phaenomenon  unparalleled  in  tranquil  times. — ^We  say,  in  tran- 
quil times,  for  there  have  been  in  the  history  of  the  Engli^  Churchy 
periods  of  revolution  in  which  talents  far  inferior  to  those  of  War- 
burton,  successfully  exerted  in  favour  of  the  prevailing  party,  have 
been  allowed  to  supersede  all  the  claims  of  merit  purely  profea- 
aional.     Under  circumstances  like  these,  within  the  last  three  cen- 
turies the  Church  of  England  has  seen  five  priests  elevated  at  one 
step  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

In  the  latter  years  of  George  the  Second,  indeed.  Whig  politics 
bad  greatly  relaxed  the  old  and  rigid  requirements  in  the  previous 
education  and  principles  of  bishops,  and  the  advancement  of  War- 
burton  to  the  see  of  Gloucester  was  preceded,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time,  by  that  of  a  medical  student  to  Canterbury,  and  of 
a  dissenter  to  Durham.  Still  it  is  matter  of  admiration,  that  one 
situated  like  Warburton,  should  in  such  times  have  been*able  to 
break  through  the  impediments  of  usage  and  prejudice.  It  is 
insinuated  by  the  right  *  reverend  biographer,  that  an  early  se- 
riousness of  mind  determined  our  author  to  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession. It  may  be  so;  but  the  symptoms  of  that  seriousness  were 
▼ery  equivocal  afterwards,  and  the  certainty  of  an  early  provision 
'  from  a  generous  patron  in  the  country  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
by  those  who  are  disposed  to  assign  human  conduct  to  ordinary 
motives,  as  quite  adequate  to  the  effect.  If  not  devout,  however, 
h^  was  unquestionably  sincere ;  and  in  defendii^  the  outworks  of 
Christianity,  which  is  certainly  consistent  with  some  d^ree  of  in- 
attention to  the  citadel  itself,  indefatigably  useful.  ' 

Meanwhile  it  cannot  be  unamusing  to  speculate  on  what  War- 
burton  would  have  achieved  had  he  held  on  his  original  course  in 
the  profession  of  the  law. — Acute  and  positive,  presumptuous  and 
unabashed,  fond  of  paradox,  and  fonder  of  debate,  he  would  have 
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bullied  at  the  bar,  and  dogmatized  oil  the  bench ;  he  would  havft 
found  in  almost  every  statute  a  meaning  which  the  l^slature  never 
intended/ and  a  profundity  which  his  brethren  would  be  unable  to 
comprehend :  he  would  have  defined  where  every  thing  was  pldn^ 
and  distinguished  without  the  shadow  of  a  difference.  Gifted^  how* 
eveis  and  disposed  as  Warburton  unquestionably  was^  with  an  inex* 
haustible  copiousness  of  invention,  and  in  private  conversation^  witb 
powers  of  utterance  unusually  voluble  and  expressive,  it  was  expected 
on  his  introduction  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  would  have  trans- 
gressed those  rules  of  delicate  and  decorous  respect  which  in  later 
times  his  brethren  have  usually  prescribed  to  themselves ;  but  hift 
|>romotipn  took  place  late  in  life : — ^the  convocation,  which  in  form^ 
times  had  been  the  preparatory  school  of  episcopal  eloquence  in 
parliament,  even  in  his  earlier  days,  subsisted  only  in  its  shadow, 
and  the  faculty  of  public  extemporaneous  speaking,  however  it 
might  have  existed  with  him  by  nature,  or  to  whatever  d^ree  of 
perfection  it  might  have  been  cultivated  by  him  in  early  life,  had  in 
the  period  of  forty  years  perished  by  neglect,  or  been  chilled  by 
ckution  and  advancement. 

With  the  life  of  this  wonderful  person,  as  given  by  his  most  de* 
voted  friend,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  express  our  entire  satisfcic* 
tion.  In  truth,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  man  in  the 
whole  compass  of  English  literature  competent  to  the  task,  excep- 
ting the  immortal  biographer  of  the  English  poets.  To  any-witer 
of  his  own  school,  as  such,*  there  were  certain  general  objectiohs> 
and  against  every  individual  in  the  number,  particular  excepticins 
might  be  taken.  In  the  first  place,,  the  prejudices  of  the  whole 
body  were  excessive,  and  their  views  of  the  subject  narrow  and  illi* 
bend  in  the  extreme.  In  an  age  of  ability  and  learned  independ- 
ence, they  had  erected  their  leader  into  a  monarch  of  literature, 
and  whoever  presumed  to  contest  his  claim  was,  without  cere- 
mony, sacrificed  to  it,  while  with  the  rancour  which  ever  pursues 
this  single  species  of  delinquency,  the  mangled  limbs  of  the  de- 
parted enemy  were  held  up  with  savage  derision  to  the  scorn  or 
eonnnis^:ation  of  mankind. 

But  even  among  the  disciples  of  the  Warburtonian  school,  Hurd 
assuredly  was  not  the  man  whom  we  should  have  wished  to  select 
6>r  the  delicate  anct  invidious  task  of  em)>alming  his  patron's  re- 
mains. Subtle  and  sophistical,  elegant,  but  never  forcible,  hia 
heart  was  cold,  thoi^hhis  admiration  was  excessive.  He  wanted 
diat  power  of  real  genius,  which  is  capable  of  bemg  fired  by  the 
contemplation  of  excellence,  till  it  partakes  of  the  heat  and  flame 
of  its  object.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wanted  nothiiq^  of  that  ma- 
lignity which  is  incident  to  the  coolest  tempers,  of  £at  cruel  and 
anatpmical  faculty,  which,  in  dissecting  the  chmacter  of  an  anti^<K 
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nist,  can  lay  bare,  with  professional  indifference,  the  quivering  fibres 
of  an  agonized  victim.  For  this  purpose  his  instrument  was  irouy ; 
^iand  few  practitioners  have  ever  eqaployed  that,  or  any  other,  more 
unfeelingly  than  did  the  biographer  of  Warburton,  even  when  th^ 
jground  of  complaint  was  almost  imperceptible,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Lejiaiids^nd  Jortiq. 

,  As  ^o  Dr.  Balguy,  who  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  learned  wrU' 
fer  above  hinted  at,  though  more  independent  and  impartial,  as  well 
as  less  ^blindly  devoted  to  the  patron  or  the  party,  he  was  deficient^ 
|)erhaps,  in  that  Promethean  fare  which  is  required  to  animate  oiice 
more,  the  resemblance  of  a  departed  genius.  With  a  clear  and 
linanly  understanding,. chastized  as  well  as  improved  by  scholastic 
education,  he  was  in  soi^ie  degree  unqualified  by  his  very  attain*r 
ments,  for  pursuing  the  flights  pf  an  irregular  and  untutored  adven-* 
turer  over  the  realms  of  undiscovered  science. 

To  th^  author  of  the  Delicacy  of  Friendship,  however,  the  office 
pf  biogiapher  to  Warburton,  whether  wisely  or  otherwise,  was  in 
fact  consigned ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  tbat  he  has  executed  his 
task  in  a  style  of  elegance  and  purity  worthy  of  an  earlier  aud  bet-r 
ter  age  of  English  literature.  Informed  and  assisted,  as  he  must 
have  been,  by  those  who  from  his  early  days,  were  best  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  we  must  also  presume  that  his 
facts  arid  dates  are  sufficiently  correct:  but,  to  bpinion  there  are 
scarcely  any  assignable  bounds,  and  to  prejudice,  none.  The  same 
facts,  the  ^ame  general  course  of  conduct,  which  would  lead  every, 
j-eflecting  mind  i^early  to  the  same  conclusions,  if  applied  to  War-r 
burton  and  Lowth,  or  to  Warburton  and  Seeker,  accbrding  to  the 
incurable  prepos^essiop  of  party,  will  in  different  individuals,  l»t 
bouring  lender  some  peculiar  influence,  suggest  opinions  wi  infe-i 
rences  almost  dianietrically  opposite  to^ach  other. 

Under  tliis  head,  and  as  a  proof  pf  the  author^s  happy  fat 
culty  of  ^  dan^riing  by  faint  praise,'  we  shall  select  two  specimens. 
^  Of  Bishop  l<owth,  the  dignified,  the  spirited,  the  only  equal  ao^ 
tagonist  of  Wa^-burton,  our  biographer  permits  himself  to  speak  in 
the  following  terms  of  measured  approbs^tion  ai^d  comparative^ 
thoi^gh  disguised,  coptempt, 

*  *  Dr.  Lowth  was  a  man  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  ai^d  of  many  vir^ 
tues,  but  his  friends  did  Ws  character  no  service  by  affecting  to  bring 
hisi  merits,  mhatever  th^  tvere,  into  competition  with  those  of  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester.  .  His  reputation  as  a  writer  was  raised  chiefly  on  his 
Hebrew  literature,  as  displayed  in  two. works,  his  Latin  Lectures  on 
IJ(;brew  P.oetry,  and  his.  Eogjish  Version  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah :  the 
former  is  well  and  elegantly  composed,  but  in.  a  vein  of  .criticism  not 
.above'the  cummon  :  the  latter,  I  think,  is  chiefly  valuable,  as  it  shews  ^ 
how  little  is  to  be  expected  from  Dr.  Kennicott's  work,  &c.' 
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*  On  the  subject  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  I 
could  say  a  great  deal,  for  I  was  well'  acquainted  with  the  grounds 
and  the  progress  of  it.  But  besides  that  I  purposely  avoid  entering 
into  details  of  this  sort,  I  know  of  no  gopd  end  that  is  likely  to  be  an* 
•wered  by  exposing  to  public  censure  the  weaknesses  of  such  men/ 

This  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  good  bishop,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  discreet  and  charitable ;  but  as  he  is  careful  to  pre- 
mise, that  while  the  dispute  was  managed  on  both  sides  with  too 
much  1  eat,  but  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  (Warburton)  with  that 
superiority  of  wit  and  argument  which  he  could  not  *  help,'  (mean- 
ing, as  we  suppose,  that  he  earnestly  endeavoured  to  appear  infe- 
rior,) we  shall  beg  leave  to  hint  a  suspicion  that  it  was  not  the 
v^eaknesses  of  two  great  men,  but  the  strength  of  Lowth  and  the 
petulance  of  Warburton,  which  the  biogtapher  of  the  latter  shrunk 
from  exposing.  True  it  is,  that  in  this  correspondence  there  are 
many  things  which  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  acted  wisely  in  sup- 
pressing— many  pages  of  scurrility,  equally  unworthy  the  charac- 
ter of  scholars,  of  Christians,  and  of  gentlemen  ;  but  there  are  two 
passages,  at  an  early  period  of  the  quarrel,  and  before  the  comba*' 
tants  m  their  rage  had  exchanged  more  gentlemanly  weapons  for 
stones  and  mud,  which,  as  the  pamphlets  are  not  in  every  one's 
bands,  we  cannot  forbear  to  lay  before  the  reader,  in  order  to  en- 
able him  to  discover,  if  possible,  that  infinite  superiority  of  wit  and 
argument  which  Warburton  (with  all  his  disposition  to  self-exte- 
nuation) could  not  help. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  foi^etfiil  of  his  own  education,  but 
not  forgetful  of  the  slur  which  had  been  thrown  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  thought  proper  to  speak  of  that  venerable 
body,  and  of  its  most  distinguished  professor  in  his  day,  as  follows: 
^  But  the  learned  professor  has  been  hardily  brought  up  in  the  keen 
^atmosphere  of  wholesome  severities,  and  early  taught  to  distinguish 
between  de  facto  and  de  jure/  This  indiscretion  drew  down  upon 
him  the  following  inimitable  retort,  in  which  the  application  of 
Lord  Clarendon's  character  of  an  attorney's  clerk,  was  one  of 
those  lucky  bits,  which  are  seldom  given  to  the  most  witty  and  dex- 
terous of  mankind  more  than  once  in  a  life.  With  what  affected 
scorn,  with  what  inward  rage  and  vexation  such  a  blow  must  have 
been  received  by  Warburton,  it  requires  nothing  more  than  an  or- 
dinary intuition  into  his  character  to  conjecture —  ' 

*  Pray,  my  lord,  what  is  it  to  the  purpose  where  I  have  been  brought 
tip? — ^1-0  have  made  a  proper  use  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  educa- 
tion is  a  just  praise,  but  to  have  overcome  the  disadvantages  o{  a  bad 
one  is  a  much  greater. — Had  I  not  your  lordship's  example  to  jujiify 
me,  I  should  think  it  a  piece  of  extreme  impertinence  to  enquire  where 
j^  were  bred^  though  o|ie  might  possibly  plead  as  an  excuse  for  it,  a 
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natural  curiosity  to  know  where  and  how  such  a  phaenomenon  was  pro- 
duced.   It  is  commonly  said  that  your  lordship's  education  was  of  that 
particular  kind,  concerning  which  it  is  a  remark  of  that  great  judge  of 
men  and  manners  Lord  Clarendon,  that  it  peculiarly  disposes  men  to  be 
proud,  insolent,  and  pragmatical.    *'  Colonel  Harrison  was  the  son  of  ar 
butcher,  and  had  been  bred  up  in  the  place  of  a  clerk  to  a  lawyer, 
which  kind  of  education  introduces  men  into  the  language  and  practice 
of  business ;  and  if  it  be  not  resisted  by  the  great  ingenuity  of  the  per- 
son, inclines  young  men  to  more  pride  than  any  other  kind  of  breeding, 
and  disposes  them  to  be  pragmatical  and  insolent.**    Now,  my  lord,  as 
you  have  in  your  whole  behaviour,  and  in  all  your  writings,  remarkabljr 
distinguished  yourself  by  your  humility,  meekness,  good  manners,  gpoo 
temper,  moderation  with  regard  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  modest 
diffidence  of  your  own,   this  unpromising  circumstance  of  your  educa- 
tion is  so  far  from  being  a  disgrace  to  you,  that,  it  highly  redounds  to 
your  praise. 

*•  But  I  am  precluded  from  all  claim  to  such  merit ;  on  the  contnuy, 
it  is  well  for  me  if  I  can  acquit  myself  of  a  charge  that  lies  hard  upom 
me,  the  burthen  of  being  responsible  for  the  great  advantages  which 
•  I  enjoyed.  For,  my  lord,  I  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Oxford.. 
I  enjoyed  all  the  advantages,  public  and  private,  which  that  famous 
seat  of  learning  so  largely  affords.  I  spent  many  ^^ears  in  that  illustri- 
ous society,  in  a  well  regulated  course  of  useful  discipline  and  studies^ 
and  in  the  improving  commerce  of  gentlemen  and  scholars,  in  a  society 
where  emulation  without  envy,  ambition  without  jealousy,  contention 
without  animosity  excited  industry,  and  awakened  genius;  where  a 
liberal  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  a  generous  freedom  of  thought  was 
raised,  encouraged  and  pushed  forward  by  example,  by  commendation, 
and  by  authority.  I  breathed  the  same  atmosphere  that  the  Hookers,  the 
Chillingworths,  and  the  Lockes  had  breathed  before — who  always 
treated  their  adversaries  with  civility  and  respect — who  made  candour^ 
moderation,  and  liberal  judgment,  as'  much  the  rule  and  law,  as  the 
subject  of  their  discourse,  who  did  not  amuse  their  readers  with  empty- 
declamations  and  fine  spun  theories  of  toleration,  while  they  were 
themselves  agitated  with  a  furious  inquisitorial  spirit,  seizing  every  one 
they  could  lay  hold  on,  for  presuming  to  dissent  from  them  in  matteis  the 
ftiost  indifferent,  and  dragging  them  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  abusive 
controversy.  And  do  you  reproach  me  with  my  education  in  this 
place,  &c. 

To  the  dignity,  spirit,  indignation  and  eloquence  of  this  passage^ 
we  know  of  nothing  which  can  fairly  be  opposed  on  the  part  of 
Warburton ;  and  it  is  farther  memorable  as  one  proof^  though  not 
the  last,  that  the  venerable  and  illustrious  body,  whose  insulted 
honour  the  writer  so  nobly  defends,  has  never  to  despair  of  findiiq; 
a  son  able  and  willing  to  inflict  ample  vengeance  on  the  assailant. 

The  next  instance  of  our  biographer's  candour  must  be  supplied 
by  his  character  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  a  friend  of  his  hero,  who 
b&vin^  by  the  indiscfetion  of  his  admirers,  beea  treated  too  mocb 
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as  *  a  l>ro^er  near  the  throne/  is  farther  warned  by  the  impartiality 
of  criticism  to  preserve  a  more  becoming  and  respectful  distance. 

^  I>r..  Seeker  was  a^  wise  man,  an  edifying  preacher,  and  an  exemplary . 
t  bishop  ;  but  the  course  of  his  life  and  studies  bad  not  qualified  bim  to 

}  decide  on  such  a  work  as  that  of  the  Divine  Legation.     Lven  in  the, 

;  narrow  walk  of  literature,  which  he  most  affected,  that  of  criticizing 

)  the  Hebrew  text,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  attained  any  great  dis- 

I  tinction/ 


[  N'ow  It  does  certunly  appnear  to  us,  that  a  critical  kno^i^ledge  of 

\  lihe  Hebrew  language  and  antiquities,  which  Archbishop  Seeker  did^ 

and  which  Bishop  Warburtou  did  not  possess,  was  the  best  pr>ssi- 
ble  qualification  for  judging  of  the  Divine  Legation.  The  absence 
cxf  those  attainments,  was,  perhaps,  the  author^s  greatest  impediment 
in  writing  it;  and  as  to  what  appeared  to  the  Bishop  of  Worces- 
t  ter,-T*the  suffrage  of  a  divine  who  interpreted  the  word  Im- 

I  xuanuel,*  Deliverer^  will  scarcely  be  permitted  to  weigh  against 

nt  that  of  Bishop  Lowth,  who  has  conmiended  and  adopted  many  of 

a  the  Archbishop's  emendations  of  the  sacred  text^  as  highly  probable 

K  and  judicious. 

K  After  all,  Warburton  was  a  man,  in  speaking  of  whom,  War* 

^  burtono  laudatore  opus  esset ;  a  character  which  nothing  but  genius 

resembling  his  own  could  adequately  describe  or  comprehend* 
One  such  contemporary  genius  there  was,  who  without  the  blind 
partiality  of  his  owii  school,  and  under  the  perpetual  necessity  of 
detecting  his  extravagances,  never  failed  to  treat  him  with  respect, 
as  well  as  justice.  But  Johnson  wanted  theological  and  even 
Z  classical  erudition  for  such  an  undertaking.   .         ^ 

Ite  With  no  want  of  these  qualifications  in  the  present  writer,  and 

k  with  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  the  attempt  is  cer- 

Dj«  tainly  not  adequate  to  the  general  expectation  of  scholars.     Feebly 

^  elegant  and  coldly  panegyrical,  it  never  catches  a  ray  of  light  or  heat 

I*  from  that  blaze  of  genius  which  it  is  empFoyed  in  contemplating. 

1^  With  an  emulous  and  often  successful  anxiety  to  copy  the  graces 

^  of  Addison,  there  is  in  this,  as  indeed  in  aH  the  compositions  of 

Bishop  Hiurd,  a  prinmess  and  a  quaintness,  which  if  not  entirely 
his  own,  have  been  copied  from  models  far  interior  to  that  great 
!^  master  of  unaffected  ease  and  elegance.     There  is  also  no  small 

"'  degree  of  petulance  in  his  manner  of  denominating  his  hero's  an- 

^  tagonists;  some  of  whom  are  graciously  allowed  to  be  '  sizeable 

^  inen,'  while  others  are  styled  '  insect  blasphemers:*  yet '  he  made 

f  allowance  for  their  pr^udices,  and  when  no  malevolence  intervened^ 

^  treated  their  persons  with  respect/ 

*  The  ambiguity  of  this  expression  is  singularly  unfortunate,  since 

i  ■      *'  k  Sermoitt  on  Prophecy,  Vol.  1.  p.  129. 

t  "  '  ^  the: 
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the  obvious  meaDing  of  the  wordft  is  assuredly.,  not  that  of  the 
author,  who  never  thought  of  imputing  malevolence  to  his  friend. 
For  the  extravagances  of  Warburton's  criticism,  the  apology   is 
equally  unhappy : — '  As  to  what  concerns  the  emendation  of  the 
text;  the  abler  the  critic,  the  more  liable  he  is  to  some  extravagance 
of  conjecture^  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Bentley,  it  being  duluess 
•  and  not  judgment,  that  best  secures  him  from  this  sort  of  i/6pu* 
tation/    Have  then  the  ablest  critics  uniformly  been  the  most 
adventurous,  and  is  the  attribute  of  judgment  necessarily  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  definition  of  an  able  critic  i  On  the  contrary^  what 
we  would  ask  is  emendatory  criticism  itself,  but  an  exercise  of  the 
severest  judgment?  It  is  very  true  that  dulness  is  an  effectual  pre- 
ventive of  all  extravagancy  in  conjecture,  but  so  is  indigence  an 
antidote  against  all  luxury  and  excess.     A  man  of  genius  and 
learning  is  always  tempted  to  some  degree  of  profusion  in  the  use 
of  his  mtellectual  stores ;  and  it  is  the  restraining  power  of  judg- 
ment in  the  use  of  these  intoxicating  qualities  that  constitutes,  an 
able  critic,  as  it  is  that  of  temperance  in  the  exercise  of  faculties 
capable  of  abuse,  which  constitutes  the  virtuous  man. 

Although  the  notes  on  Shakespeare,  of  which  Johnson  indulged 
himself  m  the  nope  that  their  author  had  long  ceased  to  number 
them  among  his  happiest  effusions,  form  no  part  of  the  present  co}« 
lection,  yet  as  the  zeal  of  his  editor,  notwithstanding  the  omission, 
has  decreed  that  they  shall  not  sleep  in  peace,  we  will  first  state  hii 
opinion  on  the  subject;  and  afterwards^  with  due  deference,  our 
own. 

'  Such  is  the  felicity  of  his  genius  in  restoring  numberless  passages  ta 
their  integrity,  and  in  explaining  others  which  the  author's  sublime 
conceptions  or  his  licentious  expression  kept  out  of  sight,  that  this  fine 
edition  of  Shakespeare  must  ever  be  highl}'  valued  by  men  of  sense  and 
taste;  a  spirit  congenial  to  that  of  the  author  breathing  throughout, 
and  easily  atoning  for  the  little  mistakes  and  inadvertencies  discoveni« 
ble  in  it/ 

Is  it  possible  that  the  man  who  wrote  this  should  ever  have  re^ 
the  *  Canons  of  Criticism ;'  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  who  took  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  literary  fortunes 
of  his  friend  should  not  have  read  them?  To  us,  on  the  contrary,* 
this  memorable  edition  of  the  great  bard  exhibits  a  phsenomenon 
unobserved  before  in  tlie  operations  of  human  intellect — ^a  mind, 
ardent  and  comprehensive,  acute  apd  penetrating,  warmly  devoted 
to  the  subject  and  furnished  with  all  the  stores  of  literature  ancient 
or  modern,  to  illustrate  and  adorn  it,  yet  by  some  perversity  of  un- 
derstanding, or  some  depravation  of  taste,  perpetually  mistaking 
what  was  obvious,  and  perplexing  what  was  clear;  discovering  eru-» 
dition  of  which  the  author  was  incapable,  and  fabricating  connec*     « 
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tions  to  which  he  was  indifferent.    Yet,  with  all  these  inconsisten- 
cies,  added  to  tibe  affectation,  equally  discernible  in  the  editor  of 
'  Pope  and  Shakespeare,  of  understanding  the  poet  better  than  he 

\  understood  himself,  there  sometimes  appear,  m  the  rational  inter- 

f  vals  of  his  critical  delirium,  elucidations  so  happy  and  disquisitions 

\  «o  profound,  that  our  admiration  of  the  poet,  (even  of  such  a  poet,) 

I  18  suspeufled  for  a  moment  while  we  dwell  on  the  excellencies  of 

I  the  xSbmmenlator.  .    >     ■ 

'  The  nature  of  Warburton^s  early  circumstances,  and  the  gradual 

K  developement  of  his  talents,  naturally  threw  him,  in  the  outset  of 

%  his  Career,  into  the  hands  of  the  inferior  wits,  or,  as  they  were  then 

i\  injuriously  called,  the  Dunces, '  This,  however,  lasted  not  long, 

[\  and  the  correspondent  of  Theobald  and  Concanen,  (a  connection 

tti  "which  he  ctelighted  not  to  remetnber,)  b^ame  in  no  long  period  the 

[\  .iriend  of  Murray,  Yorke  and  Pope,     But  there  was  one  connection 

ler  of  which  so  erroneous  an  adc'ount  has  been  given  by  his  biographer^ 

js  and  so  very  improper  an  use  was  made  by  himself,  that  we  owe  it 

19!  to  the  memory  of  an  amiable  and  upright  man,  whom  in  his  edition 

i  of  Shakespeare  he  pursues  with  unrelenting  rancour  under  the  name 

of  the  Oxford  Editor,  to  state  what  appears*  to  be  the  truth. 
1^  .         ■    .      >   • 

{  -    *  With  this  view/  (as  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Hurd,  namely,  that  of  a 

projected  edition  of  Shakespeare,) '  he  (Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,)got  himself 
•^  introduced  to  Mr.  Warburton  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  managed 

^  so  well  as  to  draw  from  his  new  acquaintance  a  large  collection  of  notes 

!ti(  knd  emendations.     What  followed  upon  this,  and  what  use  he  made  of 

«  these  friendly  communications,   I  need  not  repeat,  as  the  account  is   • 

given  by  Mr.  Warburton  himself  in  the  Hveli/  preface  to  his  and  Mr, 
Pope's  edition  of  Shakespeare;  and  thus  ended  this  trifling  affair.' 

Lively  stories,  and  their  equally  liveli/  relators,  are  sometimes 
apt  to  be  deficient  in  a  quality  for  which  the  other  party  in  this  tri* 
fting  affair  was  eminently  distinguished.  Sir  Thomas  Haumer 
was  a  man  of  probity  and  honor,  had  long  been  speaker  of  thft 
House  of  Commons,  and  died  witli  unimpeached  integrity  in  a  dig-, 
,  uified  retireiSneut;  notwithstanding  ^11  wliich,  be  might,  when  he 

^  was  supposed  to  be  past  the  power  of  answering  for  hjmself,  have 

"^  been  traijluced  to  posterity  a$  a  wretched  pilferer  from  Warbtirton's, 

^  critical  portfolio,  had  not  an  anony^pous  advocate  of  departed  me* 

^'  rit.  whom  we  stron^y  suspect  to  have  been  George  Steevens,  cir- 

^  culatedf  through  the  medium  of  a  popular  newspaper,  an  original 

J  ktter  from  himself  to  Dr.  Joseph,  Smith,  then  provpst  of  Queen's 

Cc^lege^  Oxford.    This  we  have  fortunately  by  us,  and  shall  op- 
^  pose  an  extract  from  it  to  the  apcount ,  of  the  two  right  reverend 

^  critics,  iiitreating  the  reader's  indulgence  if  it  be  not  found  quite. 

t  so  lively  a«  euher • 

"  .  >  'My 
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*  My  acquaintance  with  hiin»  (Warburton)/  »js  Hanmer,  <  btsgan 
iipon  an  applicatiun  irqm  himseU;  and  — — — ,  at  his  request,  in- 
troduced him  to  me,  for  this  purpose  only,  as  was  then  declared,  that 
as  be  had  many  observations  from  Shakespeare  lying  by  him,  over 
and  above  those  printed  in  Theobald's  book,  he  much  desired  to  com*- 
municate  them  to  me,  that  I  might  judge  whether  any  of  them  were 
worthy  to  be  added  to  those  emendations  which  he  had  understood  that 
I  had  long  been  making  upon  that  author ; — upon  which  a  long  corre- 
spondence begaa  by  letter,  in   which  he  explained  many  pa&ages, 
which  sometiipes  I  thought  just,  but  mostfy  tnld  dnd  oui  of  the  way. 
Not  long  after,  views  of  interest  began  to  shew  themselvesr  Several 
hints  were  dropt  of  the  advantage  he  might  receive  from  publishing  the 
work  thus  corrected,  but,  &c.  &c.    Upon  this  he  flew  into  a  great  nige^ 
^nJ  there  is  an  end  of  the  story/ 

But  our  concern  with  Warburton  is  principally  as  an  author;*-^ 
the  warmth  of  bis  domestic  attachments,  the  fidelity  of  his  frAend- 
ship,  the  fierceness  and  terror  of  his  hostility,  otherwise  than 
as  they  affect  the  tone  and  spirit  of  his.  writings,  bekHignot  to 
us. 

His  whole  constitution,  bodily  as  well  as  mental,  seemed  to  hi* 
dicate  that  he  was  born  to  be  an  extraordinary  man :  with  41  larg« 
and  athletic  person  he  prevented  the  necessity  ^of  such  bodily  ex* 
ercises  as  strong  constitutions  usually  require,  by  rigid  and  widevi- 
ating  abstinence.  The  time  thus  saved  was  uniformly  devoted  to 
study,  of  which  no  measure  or  continuance  eVer  exhausted  his  un- 
derstanding or  checked  the  natural  and  lively  flow  of  his  spirits. 
A  change  in  the  object  of  bis  pursuit  was  his  only  rdaxation;  and 
he  could  pass  and  repass  from  fathers  and  philosophers  to  Don 
Quixote,  in  the  original,  with  perfect  ease  and  pleasure.  In  the 
mind  of-  Warburton  the  foundation  of  classical  hterature  had 
been  well  laid^  yet  not  so  as  to  liable  him  to  pursue  the  science 
of  ancient  criticism  with  an  exactness  equal  to  the  extent  in 
which  he  grasped  it.  H^  master-faculty  was  reason,  and  his  toas- 
ter-science was  theology ;  the  very  outline  of  which  last,  as  marked 
out  by  this  great  man,  for  the  direction  of  young  students,  sur- 
passes the  attainments  of  many  who  have  the  rcputa^on  of  consi- 
derable divines.  One  deficiency  of  his  education  he  had  caieAiUy 
corrected  by  cultivating  logic  with  great  diligence.  That  he  has 
sometimes  mistaken  the  sense  of  his  own  citations  ia  Grreek,  may  , 
perhaps  be  imputed  to  a  purpose  of  bending  them  to  his  own  opi- 
nions. After  all,  he  was  incomparably  the  wcnrst  critic  m  his  mo- 
ther tongue.  Little  acquainted  with  old  English  literature,  and  as 
little  *^ith  those  provincial  dialects  whidi  yet  retain  much  ct  the 
phraseology  of  Shakespeare,  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  derision 
of  far  inferior  judges  by  mistaking  the  sense  of  passi^s,in  which 
he  would  have  be^  corrected  by  shepherds  and  piowmeo.    His 
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cense  of  humottr^  like  that  of  most  mm  of  veiy  vig<Mroiis  facultiety 
was  atroog,  but  extremely  coarsej,  vhile  the  rudeness  and  vulgarity 
of  his  mamiers  as  a  controvertist  removed  all  retraints  of  de- 
cency or  decorum  in  scattering  his  jests  about  him.  His  taste 
'ffeems  to  have  been  neither  just  nor  delicate.  He  had  nothing  of 
that  intuitive  perception  of  beauty  vrhich  feels  rather  than  judges, 
and  yet  is  sure  to  be  folloYred  by  the  common  suffrage  of  man- 
kind: on  the  contrary  his  cridcal  favours  were  commonly  bestowed 
according  to  rules  and  reasons,  and  for  the  most  part  according  to 
aome  perverse  imd  capricious  reasons  of  his  own.  In  short,  it 
may  be  adduced  as  one  of  those  compensations  with  which  Provi- 
dence b  ever  observed  to  balance  the  excesses  and  superfluities  of 
its  own  gifts,  that  there  was  not  a  faculty  about  this  wonderful  maa 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  distorted  by  a  certain  loex* 
plicable  perverseness,  in  which  pride  and  love  of  paradox  wese 
blended  with  the  spirit  of  subtle  and  sophistical  reasoning.  Is 
the  lighter  exercises  of  his  faculties  it  may  not  iinfrequently  be 
doubted  whether  he  believed  himself;  in  the  more  serious,  how- 
ever fine-smm  Us  theories  may  have  bec%  he  was  unquestionably 
b<Mie8t.  On  the  whole,  we  thmk  it  a  fair  subject  of  speculation^ 
whether  it  were  desirable  that  Warburton's  education  and  early  bar 
hits  should  have  been  those  of  other  great  schobrs.  That  the  or- 
diuaiv  forms  of  scholastic  inadtutbn  would  have  been  for  his  owa 
benmt  and  in  some  respects  for  that  of  mankind,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  gradations  of  an  University  would,  in  part,  have  mor- 
tified his  vanity  and  subdued  his  arrogance.  The  perpetual  coUi*- 
aions  of  kindred  and  a[4[>roximating  minds,  whidi  constitute,  per*' 
haps,  the  great  excellence  of  those  illustrious  seminaries,  would 
have  rounikd  off  some  portion  of  his  native  asp^ties;  he  would 
havQ,<been  broken  by  die  academical  curb  to  pace  in  the  trammels 
of  ordinary  ratiocination;  he  would  have  tiiought  diways  above,  yet 
not  altogether  unlike^  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  short,  he  would  have 
become  precisely  what  the  discipline  of  a  college  was  able  to  make 
cf  the  man,  whom  Warburlon  most  resembled,  the  great  Bentky, 
Yot  all  these  advantages  would  have  been  acquired  at  an  expense 
ill  to  be  spared  and  geeatiy  to  be  regretted.  The  man  might  lurve 
been  poUshed  and  the  scholar  improved,  but  the  phaenomenoa 
would  have  been  lost*  Mankind  might  not  have  learned,  for  cen* 
tunes  to  come,  what  an  untutored  mind  can  do  for  itself.  A  self* 
tau^  theologian,  untamed  by  rank  and  unsul^dued  by  mtercoorse 
wi£  the  great,  was  yet  a  novelty  ;  and  the  manners  of  a  gentieman^ 
the  form^tfies  of  argument,  and  the  niceties  of  composition/  would, 
at  least  witii  those  who  love  the  excentricities  of  native  genius, 
|iave  been  unwillingly  accepted  in  exchange  for  that  glorious  e»* 
tcavagan^  which  dazsles  while  it  is  unable  to  convince,  that  xanga 
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of  emdltion  which  would  have  been  cramped  by  exactness  of  re- 
search, and  that  haughty  defiance  of  form  and  decorum^  which,  in 
its  rudest  transgressions  against  charity  and  manners,  never  failed  to 
combine  the  powers  of  a  giant  with  the  temper  of  a  ruffian. 

In  the  editor^s  opinion  as  to  the  excellence  of  Warburtorfi*  style, 
and  more  especially  his  controversial  style,  we  are,  with  one  excep- 
tion, ready  to  concur.   *  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  those 
two  qualities  of  a  great  writer,  "  sapere  &  fari."     I  mean  superior 
sense,  and  the  power  of  doing  justice  to  it  by  a  sound-  and  manlj 
eloquence.     It  was  an  ignorant  cavil  that  charged  him  with  want 
of  taste.     The  objection  arose  from  the  originality  of  his  manner ; 
but  he  wrote,  when  he  thought  fit,  with  the  greatest  purity  and  ele- 
gance, notwithstanding  his  strength  and  energy,  which  frequently 
exclude  those  qualities.'    The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Warburton 
had  chosen  as  his  models,  the  works  of  our  older  writers,  men  con<- 
genial  with  himself  in  invention,  erudition  and  force,  but  with  re-^ 
spect  to  style,  which  as  yet  was  little  attended  to,  undisciplined  smd 
irregular.     Such  were,  in  their  respective  departments,  Hooker^ 
ChiUingworth^  and  Hyde.     It  was  to  minds  far  inferior«to  these  ii| 
energy  and  comprehension,  that  the  English  language^  owed  its  last 
polish  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  century ;  and  it  is  to  the 
overbearing  influence  of  one  or  two  recent  examples,  inferior  to 
none  of  the  former,  that  it  has  relapsed  into  a  <$tate  ofjearned  bar- 
baristn,  which  we  would  willingly  hope,  in  the  liMids  of  pedants 
and. coxcombs,  is  beginning  to  administer  its  own  antidote.  • '  For 
the  rest,'  says  the  right  reverend  editor, '  the  higher  excellencies  of 
his  style  were  owing  to  the  strength  of  his  imagination^  and  a  clear 
conception  of  his  subject,  in  other  words,  to  his  sublime  geniu8« 
Thus  his  style  was  properly  his  own,  and  what  we  call  originals 
Yet  he  did  not  disdain  to  draw  what  assistance  he  might  from,  the 
best  critics,  among  whom  Quintilian  was  his  favourite.' 
.    There  is  no  accountbg  for  the  anomalies  of  taste.     Perhaps  w> 
writer  of  antiquity  ever  more  nearly  resembled  the  best  modenm  in 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment  than  this- great  rhetorician ;  but  it  ia 
certain  that  no  one  ever  paced  more  awk\vardly  in  the  trammels  of 
his  own  art.     His  power  of  expression  never  seems  to  keep  pace 
iwidi  the  vigour  of  his  conceptions ;  his  style  is  harsh,  cramped,  and 
lagging ;  the  offspring  of  his  brain  is  strong,  but  the  parturition  la- 
borious. We  greatly  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  power  of  ^pression . 
is  ever  improved  by  rules  of  artificial  rhetoric,  as-  that  of  reasoning 
unquestionably  is  by  the  cultivation  of  a  puie  and  unsophisticated 
logics  but  of  this  we  are  very  certain,  that  whatever  m$iy  have  de« 
termined  Warburton  to  the  cultivation  of  scientific  rhetoric,  or  to 
a  preference  of  Quintilian  above  the  better  models  of  Greece, 
l^e  waS;  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  neither  the  better- nor  die 
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worse  for  his  acquaintance  with  thdRonian  teacl^er:  the'  native  fer« 
tility  of  his  mind  wanted  to  be  enriched  with  no  topics  of  inventionf 
the  clearness  of  his  understanding  supplied  him  with  a  spontaneous^ 
arrangement^aiid  his  command  and  copiousness  of  language  mocked 
the  cold  and  pedantic  institutes  of  artificial  expression.  .  In 
short,  what  was  said  by  the  beist  judge  of  antiquity  concerning  An-» 
thony  as  a  speaker,  may  not  unaptly  be  applied  to  Warburtoti  as 
a  writer. 

*  Omnia  veniebant  Antonio  in  mentem,  eaque  suo  quaeque  locdj  iihl 
plurimum  proficere  et  valere  possent — ut  ab  imperatore,  equites,  pe^ 
dites,  levis  armatura;  sic  ab  illo  in  maxi9i5  opportunis  orationis  partibus 
collocabantur.  <  Erat  niemoria  summa,  nulla  meditatiooJs  suspicio. — 
Verba  ipsa,  non  ilia  quidem  elegantissimo  sermone;  itaque  diligentpr  lo^ 
quendilaude  caruit;  ;ieque  tamen  est  inquinat^  locutus;  sed  ilia  quas 
propria  oratoris  laus  est  in  verbis.  Sed  tamen  Antonius  in  verbis  &  elif 
gendis  (neque  id  ipsum  tarn  leporis  causd  quam  ponderis)  &  collocandi^ 
&  comprehensione  devinciendis  nihil  non  ad  ra^lonem  dirigebat/* 
•  Tlie  characteristics  of  his  style  were  freedom,  facility  and  force  ; 
he  is  never  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  his  own  matter — ^marching 
forth  to  the  field  in  the  heavy  armour  of  controversy,  he  moves 
with  the  agility  of  one  who  bears  but  a  scrip  and  a  sling  :  now  ba-^ 
lancing  the  ponderous  spear  of  argumentation,  and  now  scattering 
around  him  the  galling  arrows  of  wit  and  irony,  his  dexterity  is 
never  impeded  by  his  strength,  his  strength  never  impaired  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements.  Words  were  wdth  Warburton  the  wiU 
ling  and  ever  ready  ministers  of  his  ideas:  he  thought  not  in  Ian* 
guage  only,  but  in  language  the  most  apt  and  expressive.  It  wa^ 
owing  to  this  faculty  of  native  eloquence  that  he  corrected  so  little  | 
to  haye  retouched  his  periods  would  have  been  to  abate  their  force : 
under  the  bands  of  his  editor  they  might  have  become  more  spruce 
and  trim,  more  adapted  to  the  rule  and  square  of  the  professed  rhe- 
torician, but  they  would  have  been  less  pointedly  and  characterise 
tically  expressive. 

For  the  same  reason,  whether  he  had  or  had  not  that  nice  per« 
ception  of  critical  beauty  usually  called  taste,  the  display,  oi^  even 
the  exercise  of  it  in  his  controversial  works  would  have  been  out  of 
place;  Many  a  luxuriant  and  careless  grace  would  have  been  re* 
trenched  by  the  knife  of  fastidious  criticism,  many  a  coarse  expres* 
•ive  name,  many  a  rude  and  severe  epithet,  which  we  owe  as 
much  to  the  inti^pidity  of  his  temper,  as  to  the  indifference  of  his 
choice,  would  have  given  way  to  feeble  circumlocution  and  ill  cbn« 
pealed  malignity. 

*  Fur  es',  ait  Pedio,  Pedius  qui^  ?  Crimina  ra^is 
Ljbrat  in  Antithetis.* Per. 
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We  have  already  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  acGoOnt  for  tii# 
anomalks  of  taste ;  otherwise  the  selection  of  Hurd  for  the  confideife* 
tial  friend  of  Warburton  might  reasonably  have  excited  wonder» 
In  the  genius  of  the  two  men  there  was  certainly  little  resemblance  f 
in  the.temper,  none.    The  one  was  ardent,  impetuous^  dogmatical, 
and  choleric,  the  other  cool,  circumspect,  and  timid.    But  Hurd^ 
as  it  appears,  smitten  with  sincere  and  disinterested  admiration  ot 
the  gemus  of  his  future  friend,  made  the  first  advances,  and  War» 
burton,  who  resembled  Cromwell  in  a*  disposition  to  receive  all 
who  made  their  addresses  to  him,  with  grace  and  frankness  me^ 
his  young  and  humble  panegyrist  with  open  airms.     Wlien  Ham^ 
friendship  was  once  formed,  it  is  much  less  difficult  to  account  f<v 
its  uninterrupted  continuance.     Under  the  predominant  and  ovei^ 
bearing  influence  of  a  superior  mind,  Hurd,  in  addition  to  an  affeo* 
tion  as  warm  as  his  constitution  was  capable  of,  is  understood  to 
have  been  uniformly  supple  and  obsequious.    With  all  their  dis* 
crepancies,  one  centre  of  union  between  the  two  minds  had  always 
existed,  a  spirit  of  critical  refinement.    In  all  the  extravagan- 
ces of  his  wildest  hypotheses,  assailed  by  the  contradiction  of 
scholars,  H\A  the  laughter  of  wits,  Warburton  had  one  kindred  bo- 
som on  which  he  could  repose,'  one  understanding  which  never 
3uestidned  the  legitimacy  of  his  reasonings,  or  failed  to  perceiva 
le  validity  of  his  conclusions.     Besides,  it  is  not  always  true,  in 
fact,  that  unequal  friendships  (we  mean  those  of  unequal  minds) 
'  are  quite  as  frail  as  they  have  been  represented.     Great  men,  espe3 
cially  in  the  decline  of  life,  often  grow  indolent  cOnversers :  they 
love  to  dictate  rather  than  dispute ;  they  decline  the  irritating  and 
laborious  collision  of  equal  intellects ;  and  an  humble  friend  just 
able  to  understand,  and  very  willing  to  applaud,  is  a  more  accept- 
able companion  than  an  equal,  who  dares  to  contradict,  and  who 
may  chance  to  confute.     Could  Warburton  have  been  encountered 
by  another  phenomenon  resembling  himself,   the  first  congress 
might  have  been  amicable  and  delightful ;  but  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  ere  long,  the  pride,  the  positiveness,  and  the  conscious 
equality  of  the  parties  would  have  produced  a  conflict  resembling 
the  shock  of  two  uri  in  the  Lithuanian  forests,  and  they  would 
have  parted  in  sullen  disgust.     Over  the  mind  of  Pope  himself  in 
his  declining  years,  the  friend  and  commentator,  who  well  might 
supplant  Bolingbroke,  enjoyed  an  ascendant  unperceived,  it  may 
be,  by  the  bard  himself.     In  his  intercourse  with  Murray  and  Yoiie 
his  ferocity  was  blunted,  not  by  timid  assent,  but  by  the  impene- 
trable and  unassailable  polish  of  high  breeding^    Over  tlie  parU-^ 
apms  of  his  own  school,  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Balguy^ 
^ho  respected  himself,  he  domineered  without  resistance.    Still,  if 
Warburton  were  a  tyrant,  he  was  a  magnauimous  tyrant^  and,  die 
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point  of  unconditional  submission  once  secured,  a  warm  and  ge« 
Herous  friend. 

As  a  diocesan;  it  is  acknowledged  by  his  biographer  that  he  did 
nothing,  and  for  a  very  singular  and  unfortunate  reason,  because  he 
knew  that  nothing  was  to  be  done.    Yet  his  own  metropolitan  was 
Seeker;. and  the  prelate  who  made  this  strange  adn;iission  sat  on  the 
same  bench  with  Porteus.     Did  they  do  nothing  f  But  thus  the 
jcold,   the  timid,  and  the  indolent  drop  opiates  on  their  own,  con- 
sciences under  the  disguise  of  apologies  for  their  friends.     Still  the 
Sishop  of  Worcester  is  right  iu  his  opinion,  that  however  necessarjr 
a  considerable  portion  of  talent  and  learning  may  be  to  support  the 
weight  and  dignity  of  the  episcopal  character,  a  genius  of  the  high 
order  of  Warburton  is  better  placed  in  the  shade  of  private  life^ 
But  we  go  farther. — Without  any  claim  to  indulgence  from  exube* 
rant  genius,  habits  of  pertinacious  industry  and  learned  refinement, 
acquired  and  confirmed  in  those  situations  through  which  eminent 
clergymen  are  usually  conducted  to  the  highest  rank  of  their  pro- 
fession, have  a  tendency  to  render  them  solitary  and  inactive.     It 
is  remarked  of  Pearson  by  Burnet,  that  although  an  admirafile  di- 
vine, he  was  a  very  indifferent  bishop ;  and  instances  on  the  other 
hand  might  easily  be  adduced,  in  which  the  absence  of  those  quali- 
fications, which  certainly  adorn  the  episcopal  character,  has  evi- 
dently rendered  it  more  actively  and  indefatigably  useful.     But  en- 
tering upon  their  exalted  stations,  a^  is  too  often  the  case,  late  in 
life,  and  with  shattered  constitutions,  learned  divines  are  too  apt  to 
consider  their  advancement  as  a  retreat  for  old  age  rather  than  an 
introduction  into  a  new  scene  of  duty  and  exertion.     So  thought 
and  acted  the  subject  of  this  article;  so,  we  believe,  did  his  biogra- 
pher : — raised  to  the  mitre  about  the  same  age,  and  that  an  ad- 
vanced one,  ^e  first  pursu^  his  theological  studies  till  his  gigantic 
understanding  sunk  into  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion ;  the 
other,  with  little  interruption  from  business  or  duty,  enjoyed  1^8 
elegant  retirement  of  Hartlebury  till  the  eve  of  his  translation  to 
another  state. 

We  are  now  to  consider  this  mighty  man  more  distinctly  in  hit 
>Works. 

Of  these  the  most  illustrious,  and  alone  sufiicient  to  confer  im- 
mortality on  any  name,  is  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  a  work 
so  original  in  its  conception,  so  vigorous  in  its  execution,  enlivened 
by  so  many  sallies  of  an  exuberant  imagination,  and  diversified  by 
so  many  entertauiing  episodes  and  excursions,  that  after  having 
struggled  through  the  first  impediments  of  prejudice  and  detraction, 
it  took  its  place  at  the  head,  we  do  not  say  of  English  theology 
only,  but  almost  of  English  literature. 

To  the  composition  of  this  prodigious  performance,  Hooker  and 
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I  Stillingftcet  could  have  contributed  the  erudition,  Chillingwortfi 
and  Locke  the  acutenesS;  Taylor  an  imagination  even  more  wild 
and  copious,  Swift,  and  perhaps  Eachard,  the  sarcastic  vein  of  wit : 
but  what  power  of  understanding,  excepting  that  of  Warburton, 
could  first  have  amassed  all  these  materials,  and  then  compacted 
them  into  a  bulky  and  elaborate  work  so  consistent  and  banno^ 
.  nious  ? 

The  principle  of  the  work  was  no  less  bold  and  original  than  i^^ 
execution. — That  th6  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  pu- 
nishment was  omitted  in  the  books  of  Moses,  had  been  insolently 
urged  by  infidels  against  the  truth  of  his  mission,  while.divines  were 
feebly  occupied  in  seeking  what  was  certainly  not  to  be  found 
there,  otherwise  than  by  inference  and  implication.  But  Warbur- 
ton,  with  an  intrepidity  unheard  of  before,  threw  open  the  gates  of 
kis  camp,  admitted  the  host  of  the  enemy  within  his  works,  and 
beat  them  on  a  ground  which  was  now  become  both  his  and  tfieirs. 
In  short,  he  admitted  the  proposition  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate  from  that  very  omission,  which  in  all  in- 
stances of  legislation,  merely  human,  had  been  industriously  avoid- 
ed, that  a  system  which  could  dispense  widi  a  doctrine,  the  very 
bond  and  cement  of  human  society,  must  have  come  from  God,  and 
that  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given  must  have  been  placed  under 
lis  immediatesuperintendence. 

In  the  hands  of  such  a  champion,  the  warfare  so  conducted 
might  be  safe ;  yet  the  experiment  was  perilous,  and  the  comba«* 
"  tant  a  stranger :  hence  the  timid  were  alarmed,  the  formal  discon- 
certed ;  even  the  veteran  leaders  of  his  own  party  were  scandalized 
by  the  irregular  act  of  heroism  ;  and  long  and  loud  was  the  outcry 
"of  treason  and  perfidy  within  the  camp.  Nor  is  it  to  be  dissem« 
bled,  that  in  chusing  this  new  and  narrow  ground  of  defence,  how- 
ever adapted  to  his  own  daring  and  adventurous  spirit,  Warbur^' 
ton  gave  some  cause  of  alarm,  and  even  of  dissatisfaction,  to  the 
friends  of  revelation.  They  foresaw,  and  deplored  a  conse- 
quence, which  we  believe  has  in  some  insktanccs  actually  followed; 
namely,  that  this  hardy  and  inventive  champion  has  been  either 
misconceived  or  misrepresented,  as  having  chosen  the  only  firm 
ground  on  which  the  divine  authority  of  the  Jewish  legislator 
could  be  maintained ;  whereas  that  great  truth  should  be  •  under- 
stood to  rest  on  a  much  w  ider  and  firmer  basis :  for  could  tlie 
hypothesis  of  Warburton  be  demonstrated  to  be  inconclusive;  had 
it  even  been  discovered  (which,  from  the  universal  knowledge  of 
'the  history  of  nations  at  present  is  impossible)  that  a  system  of 
legislation,  confessedly  human,  had  actually  been  instituted  arid 
,  obeyed  without  any  reference  to  a  future  state,  still  die  divine 
origin  and  authority  of  the  Jewish  polity  would  stand  pre-emhient 
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..and  alcMae.    Instituted  in  a  barbarous  age,  and  iu  the  midst  of' 
Universal  idolatry,  a  system  which  taught  tlie  proper  unity  of  tl^e,- 
godhead ;  denominated  his  person  by  a  sublime  and  metaphysical 
name^  evidently  implying  self-existence;  which,  in  the  midst  of 
fanatical  bloodshed  and  lust,  excluded  from  its  ritual  every  tiling 
^  libidinous  or  cruel,  (for  the  permission  to  offer  up  beasts  in  sacri- 
fice is  no  more  objectionable  than  that  of  their  slaughter  for  human 
foody  and  both  are  positively  humane,)  the  refusal  in  the  midst,  of 
^  general  intercommunity  of  gods,  to  admit  the  association  of  any ' 
of  them  with  Jehovah : — ^all  these  particulars,  together  with  the 
purity  and  sanctity  of  the  moral  law,  amount  to  a  moral  demon- 
stration that  the  religion  came  from  God. 

Warburton's  Divinis  Legation  is  one  of  the  £ew  theologic;4  and 
still  fewer  controversial  works,  which  scholars  perfectly /indifferent 
to  such  subjects  will  ever  read  wijth  delight.  The  novelty  of  the 
t^ypotbesisy  the  masterly  conduct  of  the  argument,  the  hard  blow9 
which  diis  champion  of  faith  and  orthodoxy  is  ever  dealing  about 
him  against  the  enemies  of  both,  the  scorn  with  which  he  represses 
shallow  petulance,  and  the  inimitable  acuteness  with  which  he  ei^' 
poses  dishonest  sophistry,  tlie  compass  of  literature  which  he  dis* 
plays,  his  widely  extended  views  of  ancient  polity  and  religion,  but, 
above  all,  that  irradiation  of  unfailing  and  indefectible  genius  which, 
like  the  rich  sunshine  of  an  Italian  landscape,  illimninates  the  whole, 
'. — all  these  excellences  will  rivet  alike  the  attention  of  taste,  and 
reason,  and  erudition,  as  loi^  as  English  Uterature  shall  exist;  whil^ 
inany  a  standard  work,  perhaps  equally  learned  and  more  convin- 
cing, is  permitted  to  repose  upon  the  shelf.  But  it  is  in  his  episodes , 
^nd  digressions  that  Warburton's  powers  of  reason  and  brilliancy  of  ^ 
fency,  are  most  conspicuous.  They  resemble  the  wanton  move- 
ments of  some  powerful  and  half-broken  quadmped,  who,  disdainr 
ing  to  pace  along  the  highway  under  a  burden  which  would  sub- 
due any  other  animal  of  hi9  species,  starts  aside  at  every  turn  to  ex- 
lercise  me  native  elasticity  of  his  muscles,  and  throw  off  the  wastQ 
exuberance  of  his  strength  and  spirits.  Of  these  the  most  remark* 
gble  are  his  Hypothesis  concerning  the  Origin  and  late  Antiquity 
^f  the  Book  of  Job,  his,  elaborate  Disquisition  on  Hieroglyphicflf 
and  Picture-writing,  and  his  profound  and  original  Investigation  of 
the  Mysteries. 

WarbjL^rtQn  had  a  constitutional  delight  in  paradox.  He  read, 
as  it  would  appear,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  purpose  of  ascerr 
taining  what  had  beep  written  on  a  subject;  not  that  he  might 
^dopt,  or  reject,  ^t  hb  dispretion,  the  ppinions  of  others,  hu(  ihat 
he  might  be  sure  of  producing  what  had  never  been  said  or  thought 
before.  He  was  like  an  adventurer  projecting  a  voyage  of  disco- 
f  ery,  who  should  sit  down  to  study  the  charts  and  journals  of  all 
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his  predecessors,  neither  for  direction  nor  security,  but  that  having 
been   instructed  in   every    route   already   explored  by   man^     he 
might  penetrate  into  the  unfathomed  depths  of  unknown  seas,   and 
ransack  the  wealth  of  countries  hitherto  without  a  name.     Such  a 
spirit,  aided  by  a  constitution  however  strong,  and  a  hand  however 
skilful,  while  it  might  occasionally  reward  the  discoverer,  and  en- 
rich his  country  with  unexpected  wealth,  would  sometimes  drive 
him  upon  unknown  rocks,  and  sometimes  entangle  him  in  inextrica- 
ble quicksands,  where  his  rashness  would  at  once  be  regarded  as  his 
calamity  and  his  reproach.     Such  was  his  ill-starred  dissertation  on 
the  book  of  Job,  M'hich,  besides  having  incidentally  drawn  upon 
him  the  vengeance  of  Lowth,  missed  that  praise  which  Warburton 
Courted  more  ardently  tlian  either  utility  or  truth,  that  of  fortunate 
boldness,  or  ingenious  and  well  supported  error.     His  disgraceful 
failure  on  this  subject  was,  however,  more  than  compensated  by  his 
wonderful  dissertation  on  hieroglyphical  and  picture-writing;  one 
of  those  felicities  which  seem  to  be  occasionally  and  extrinsically 
bestowed  upon  great  genius,  and  are  beyond  all  power  of  ordi- 
nary effort  and  meditation.     In  profimdity  of  research,  clearness  of 
deduction,  and  happiness  of  illustration,  we  know  of  no  analysis 
tvhich  will  bear  a  comparison  with  it.     Had  Warburton  written 
nothing  but  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Divine 
Legation,  it  would  have  rendered  his  name  immortal. 

For  the  immense  erudition  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the 
obscure  subject  of  the  Mysteries,  our  author  was  indebted  to  Meur- 
sius,"^  and  he  has  frankly  acknowledged  the  obligation :  but  it  wa^ 
the  raw  material  only  which  he  borrowed ;  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  subject,  the  argument  and  application,  the  dexterity 
in  parrying  objections,  and  the  inventive  expansion  of  his  authori- 
ties, where  they  were  either  deficient  or  inconclusive,  being  purely 
and  properly  his  own. 

That  in  contradistinction  to  the  popular  a.nd  polytheistic  worship 
which  prevailed  among  the  first  civilized  rtations  of  antiquity,  their 
wreat  legislators  established  an  obscure  and  mysterious  system,  to 
ike  secrets  of  which  a  favoured  few  alone  were  admitted,  and  those 

by  successive  steps  and  tremendous  rites  of  initiation,  and  that  the 

'"    '    '  ■     ■    ,  ^" '      ^  .  .  1  — I 1  ■   .,     ,,       ■  I .  ,      ^ 

*  In  bis  Eleusinia.  It  is  due  to  Wurburton's  integrity  to  produce  the  passage,  because 
a  doubt  has  been  expressed  on  the  subject  by  a  vrriter  whose  general  accuracy  would^ 
fie  should  have  supposed,  have  prevented  him  from  overlooking  it.  <To  him  (Meur- 
nns)  I  am  much  indebted,  for  abridging  my  labour  in  search  of  those  passages  of  anti» 
quit}*  which  make  mention  of  the  Eleusiniau  Mysteries,  and  for  bringing  the  greater  part 
pf  them  into  one  view/  This  will  be  overlooked  by  the  indolence  and  inexactness  ef 
desultory  readers,  while  the  following  insinuation,  in  a  popular  work,  which  does  more 
lionoiir  to  the  head  than  the  heart  of  the  writer,  will  prebably  be  received  bb  an  inti* 
jaation  that  he  makes  no  such  acknowledgment.  '  J  fwget  whether  the  bishop  makes 
a  direct  acknowledgment  of  his  obligations  to  this  diligent,  learned,  and  judicious  col- 
lector (Meursins),!— Tracts  by  Warbartop  aod  a  Warburtcoiiau,  p.  189,  note  t, 
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great  and  awful  doctrine  iDcuIcated  upon  the  initiated  was  the  pro* 
per  trnity  of  the  Godhead,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish* 
ments,  is  the  great  position  which,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  the  au* 
thor  of  the  Divine  Legation  has  endeavoured  to  establish/  and  not 
^vitkoutsome  success.  Particular  citations  may^  indeed,  be  cavilled 
at  as  irrelevant,  and  particular  inferences  may  be  objected  to  as 
proving  nu>re  than  their  premises  will  warrant ;  but  after  the  fashion 
of  suspecting  Warburton  when  he  meant  well,  and  of  contradicting 
him  when  he  reasoned  right,  has  disappeared,  like  other  personal 
prejudices,  the  general  effect  of  the  evidence  and  of  the  argument . 
must  be  allowed  to  make  an  approach  towards  conviction. 
.  On  this  great  argument,  however,  Warburton,  in  the  true  spin 
of  refining  where  all  was  obvious,  and  bestowing  upon  an  author 
second  senses  which  he  never  dreamed  of,  has  engrafted  a  mostin-f 
^enious  and  amusii^  dissertation,  in  which  he  contends  that  the 
descent  of  £neas  into  the  shades,  as  related  in  the  sixth  book  of 
the  ^neid,  is  a  correct  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  initiation !  In 
this  scene,  Warburton  plays  the  hierophant  with  wonderful  dexte« 
yity ;  while  types  and  shadows,  and  double  senses,  appear  and  dis« 
appear  in  quick  succession,  like  the  wild  exhibitions  of  his  ownmys^t 
teriesi  so  bewildering  to  the  understanding  and  so  bewitching  to  die 
imagination,  that  the  mind,  without  waiting  <Hr  wishing  for  convic* 
tion,  surrenders  itself  as  to  a  tale,  of  acknowledged  invention,  care*. 
less  of  truth,  while  it  is  secure  of  delight.  But  there  are  some  heads* 
not  to  be  .bewildered,  and  some  imaginations  not  to  be  enchanted.' 
*— Among  these  was  the  future  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  then  a  young  man,  and  for  his  years  a  still 
jrounger  scholar,  excepting  in  the  school  of  Voltaire ;  but  he  waa 
ecute  and  petulant,  with  much  of  that  oblique  and  insinuating  man« 
ner  of  hinting  objections,  which  he  continued  to  employ  in  the  place 
of  fair  and  legitimate  reasoning  through  the  whole  of  hie  literary 
careen  Thus  armed  and  accoutered  however,  the  strifiling  sallied 
forth,  vanquished  and  slew  the  champion  of  the  Philistines  in  a 
cotnbat  of  which  the  consequences'  werci  singular,  inasmuch  as  the 
only  victory  which  the  conqueror  obtained,  was  in  his  fi^^t  attempt, 
and  against  the  ablest  of  his  advecsaries.  So  powerful  a  weapon  is 
plain  truth  even  in  the  hands  of  plain  advocates,  and  such  the  dis* 
advantages  under  which  the  ablest  commander  labours,  when  from 
whim  or  contempt  of  his  adversary,  he  has  voluntarily  departed 
^om  his  ground ! 

Amidst  the  general  outcry  excited  by  the  Divine  Legation  at  iti 
first  appearance,  it  was  Warburton's  misfortune  that  the  causeway 
never  tried  upon  its  merits,  that  he  had  never  to  encounter  uponr 
^  great  question  an  equal,  scarcely  a  competent  antagonist.  Alarm 
WM  indeed  taken  in  both  univermties,  and  the  theologteal  schools  of 
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each  were  long  employed  in  hurlii^  the  weapons  of  thesis  and 
6yllogisiaat  the  head  of  the  hardy  innovator.     Meanwhile^  among 
the  rest  of  his  clerical  brethren,  the  audior  of  the  Divine  Lection, 
had  by  degrees  the  fortune  to  enlist  no  small  portion  imder  his  own 
banner,  while  of  those  who  wholly  or  in  part  dissfsnted  from   his 
opinions,  many,  perhaps,  were  silent  from  the  dread  of  provoking* 
80  terrible  an  adversary,  and  the  remainder,  among  whom  are  to  be 
pumbered  several  of  his  episcopal  brethren^  forgave  his  paradoxes, 
and  endured  his  dogmatism,  for  the  openness  of  his  temper,  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship,  and  the  unrivalled  powers  of  his  convert 
sation.     Prejudice  and  partiality,  however,  are  now  alike  extinct*** 
the  survivor  of  the  Warburtonian  school  is  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
its  antagonists  were  gone  long  before  him,  and  the  Divine,  Legation 
(weighed  down  as  it  is  by  faults  which  would  have  sunk  any  other 
M'ork)  has,  by  the  irresistible  buoyancy  of  original  genius,  found  its 

1  own  level  at  the  summit  of  English  literature. 

^  Of  the  minor  works  of  Warburton,  perhaps  the  most  useftil,  at 
this  time  unquestionably  the  most  important  and  interesUng,  is  the 
^  Alliance  between  Church  and  State/  The  obligation  which  lies 
fipon  every  Christian  community  to  tolerate  the  jsentiments,  and 
even  the  religious  exercises  of  those  who,  in  the  incurable  diversity 
of  human  opinion,  dissent  from  her  doctrines,  and  the  duty  which 
she  owes  to  herself,  of  prohibiting  by  some  test  the  intrusion  into 
civil  offices  of  men  who  would  otherwbe  endanger  her  existence  by 
open,  hostility,  or  by  secret  treachery,  is  the  subject  of  this  acute 
and  comprehensive  work. 

-  The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  had  always  been  endured  with 
extreme  ill  will  t)y  the  excluded  parties,  and  more  especially  by  the 
Protestant  dissenters.  But  the  contest  at  that  time  was  conducted 
with  some  degree  of  modesty ;  the  complainants  were  conscious  of 
their  own  weakness,  and  not  insensible  of  the  general  obligations 
under  which  they  lay  to  the  best  constitution  in  the  world.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  powers  of  Warburton  were  exerted  too 
early :  a  powerful  mediqine  is  thrown  away  at  the  first  access  of  a 
complaint,  which  at  the  crisis  might  have  saved  the  patient's  life : 
that  crisis  is  nolv  arrived,  and  happy  had  it  been  for  diis  country  if 
the  universal  interest  which  must  have  been  excited  by  the  first 
appj^arance  of  such  a  work  could  have  been  reserved  for  a  moment, 
when,  in  tbe  demand,  not  of  emancipation  from  restraints,  but  of 
equal  ai)c|  universaf  power,  all  remains  of  decency  are  lost  on  the 
one  hand,  and  all  prudential  regards  to  the  great  securities  of 
the-  constitution  are  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  in  timid 
and  helpless  acqwescence  on  the  other.  Awful,  however,  as  the 
present  crisis  is,  and  far  as  mens'  minds  are  now  gone  in  the 
kthai^  (^  reKgiop  and  political  indifference^  we  cannot  but  per«r 
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I  made  ouraelves  that  a  republication  and  indnstrious  circulation  of 

I  tke  Alliance,  would  even  yet  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  minds 

f  of  all  who  have  not  ceased  either  to  reason  for  themselves  or  to 

I  feel  for  their  country. 

1  The  sermons  of  Bishop  Warburton,  which  have  been  unac** 

{  •ouutably  n^lect^d,  are  indeed  very  eminent  performances. 

I  As  we  have  not  been  liberal  in  our  citations  from  his  other 

•  works,  we  shall  select,  as  a  specimen,  the  following  passage  on  the 

1  subject  of  the^  slave-trade,  which  was  written  long  before  the  com- 

mencemeut  of  the  inquiry  which  put  an  end  to  that  abominable 

traffic. 

'  From  the  free,  I  come  now  to  the  barbarians  in  bonds.  By  tbes* 
I  mean  the  «'ast  multitudes  stolen  yearly  from  the  opposite  continent 
and  sacrificed  by  the  Colonists  to  the  god  of  gain.  But  what  then  f  (say 
lhe89  zealous  worshippers  of  Mammon;)  it  is / our  own  property  we 
offer  up.  What !  property  in  your  brethren,  as  in  herds  of  cattle^ 
Your  brethren  both  by  nature  and  grace,  creatures  endued  with  all  our 
faculties,  possessing  all  our  qualities  but  that  of  colour  ?  Does  not  this 
equally  shock  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  the  dictates  of  common 
sense?  But,  alas !  what  is  there  in  the  infinite  abuses  of  society,  which 
does  not  shock  them  ?  In  excuse  of  this  violation  of  all  things  civil  and 
sacred,  (for  nature  created  man  free,  and  grace  invites  him  to  assert  his 
freedom,)  it  hath  been  pretended,  that  though  indeed  these  miserable 
outcasts  of  the  race  of  Adam  be  torn  from  their  homes  and  native  holds 
by  force  and  fraud,  yet  this  violation  of  the  rights  of  humanity  im- 
proves their  condition,  and  renders  them  less  unhappy.  But  who  are 
you  who  pretend  to  judge  of  another  man's  happiness  ?  that*  state 
which  each  man  under  the  instinctive  guidance  of  his  Creator  forms 
for  himself,  and  not  one  man  for  another  ?  To  know  what  constitutes 
mine  or  ^cmr  happiness,  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  him  who  made  us  and 
cast  us  in  so  various  and  different  moulds.  Did  these  slaves  ever  com- 
plain to  you  of  their  vnlutppinesst  amidst  their  native  woods  and  deserts, 
or  rather  did  they  ever  cease  complaining  of  their  condition  under  yott 
their  lordly  masters  ? — where  they  see  indeed  the  accommodatioos  of 
civil  life,  but,  the  more  to  embitter  their  miseries,  see  them  all  pass  by 
to  others,  themselves  unbenefited  by  them.  Be  so  gracious  then,  ye 
petty  tyrants  over  human  freedom,  to  let  your  slaves  judge  for  them* 
selves,  what  it  is  which  makes  thdr  own  happiness:  and  then  see  whe« 
iher  tkey  do  not  rather  place  it  in  a  return  to  their  own  countiy,  thait 
in  the  contemplation  of  your  grandeur,  of  which  their  distresses  make 
so  large  a  part.  A  return  so  passionately  longed  for,  that  despairing 
of  happiness,  amidst  the  chains  of  their  cruel  taskmasters,  they  console 
themselves  in  the  fancy  that  their  future  state  will  be  a  return  to  their 
own  country,  where  the  equal  lord  of  all  things  will  recompense  their 
sufferingi  here.  And  I  do  not  find  their  haughty  masters  have  yet  con* 
cerned  themselves  to  invade  this  last  refuge  of  the  miserable.  The  less 
hardvof  them  indeed  wait  for  this  consolation,  till  overwearied  nature 
^ets  tnem  free ;  but  more  resolved  tempers  have  recourse  even  to  self- 
violence 
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^riolence  to  force  a  speedier  passage.    But  it  may  be  still  ui^d^   Aai 
although  what  is  called  human  happiness  be  of  so  fantastic  a  ostture^ 
that  each  man  creates  it  for  .himself;  yet  human  misery  i&  knore  sub-' 
Stantial  and  uniform  througbotkt  all  the  tribes  of  men«    Now  frojn  tho 
worst  of  real  miseries,  the  savage  Africans  (say  their  more  savage  mas* 
ters)  are  entirely  secured  by  these  forced  emigrations:  such  as  the  being 
perpetually  hunted  down  like  beasts  of ,  prey  or  pfofit  by  their  more 
iierce  and  powerful  neighbours.     In  truth  a  blessed  change !  From  the 
being  hunted  to  the  being  caught.     But  who  are  they  that  have  set  on 
foot  this  general  hunting?  Are  they  not  these  very  civilized  violatoTV 
of  humanity  themselves ;  who  tempt  the  weak  appetites  and  provoke 
the  vf'tld  passions  of  the  fiercer  savages  to  prey  upon  the  rest?   Uovr** 
•ver  in  favour  of  an  established  enormity,  it  is  fit  that  all  that  can.be 
urged  should  be  enforced.     Something,  I  own,  indeed  not  much,  msty 
he  said  in  favour  of  this  traffic.     The  trading  in  men  was  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  most  early  times,  for,  as  the  poet  observes^ 

*  Proud  Nimrod  first  the  bloody  chase  began, 
A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  prey  was  man/ 

These  are  noble  sentiments^  nably  expressed,  and  the  more  vat^ 
hiable^  because  they  were  uttered  at  a  time  when  the  voice  of  rea* 
ioa  and  humanity  had  scarcely  been  lifted  up  on  die  subject. 

The  gravest,  the  least  excent^c,  the  most  convincing  of  War* 
burton's  works,  is  the '  Julian,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Earth-^* 
^uake  and  Fiery  Eruption,  which  defeated  that  Emperor's  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  reality  of  a  Divine 
Interposition  is  shewn,  and  the  Objections  to  it  are  answered.* 
The  selection  of  this  subject  w^  peculiarly  happy,  inasmuch  as 
this  astonishing  fact,  buried  in  tKe  ponderous  volumes  of  the  origi* 
nal  reporters,  was  either  little  considered  by  an  uninquisitive  age^ 
or  confounded  with  thie  crude  mass  of  false,  ridiculous,  or  ill  attes-r 
ted  miracles,  which  '  with  no  friendly  voice,'  had  been  recently  exf 
posed  by  Middleton.  But  in  this  instance  the  occasion  was  im* 
portant ;  the  honour  of  the  deity  w^s  concerned ;  his  power  had 
been  defied,  and  his  word  insulted.  For  the  avowed  purpose  of 
defeating  a  well  known  prophecy,  and  of  giving  to  die  world  a 
practical  demonstration'  that  the  christian  scriptures  contained  a 
lying  prediction,  the  Emperor  Julian  undertook  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem ;  when,  to  the  astonishment  and  confusion  of 
the  builders,  terrible  flames  bursting  from  the  foundations,  scorched 
and  repelled  the  workmen  till  they  found  themselves  compelled  to 
desist.  Now  this  phenonienon  was  not  the  casual  eruption  of  a 
volcano,  for  it  had  none  of  the  concomitants  of  those  awful  visita^^ 
tions;  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  Were  accompanied  by 
an  earthquake :  but  the  marks  of  intention  and  specific  directioa 
l^ere  mcoiitrovertible.-^The  workmen  df sisted^  tfie  flaipes  retired^ 

—they 
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^  -^ — ^they  returned  to  the  work, — when  the  flames  flgain  burst  fotihff 

"  and  that  as  often  as  the  experiment  was  repeated. 

But  what  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  evidence  by  which  a  fact  so  as- 
tonishing is  supported?     Not  the  triumphant  declamations  of 
d  christian,  even  of  contemporary  christian  writers,  who,  after  all, 

j,,  y^ith  one  voice  and  with  little  variety  of  circumstances,  bear  wit- 

il  uess  to  the  truth  of  it,  but  that  of  a  friend  of  Julian  himself,  a 

f  «oldier  of  rank,  an  heathen  though  candid  and  unprejudiced ;  in  one 

f  word,  the  inquisitive,  the  honest,  the  judging  Am*  Marcellinus. 

CT  The  story  is  told  by  that  writer,  though  in  his  own  awkward  la- 

3*  tinity,  very  expressively  and  distinctly. 

^'^'  *  Cum  itaque  rei  idem  fortiter  instaret  Alypius,  juvaretque  provii1ci» 

-  rector,  raetuendi  globi  flammarum  prope  fundamenta  crebris  assultibus 

'^  erumpentes,  fecere  locum  exustis  aliquoties  operautibus  inaccessum; 

hocque  mode  elemento  destinatius  repellente  cessavit  inceptura. 

To  this  we  will  add,  as  a  specimen  of  our  author's  power,  botli 
in  conception  and  language^  the  following  rules  for  the  quali6ca- 
,j  tion  of  an  unexceptionable  witness. 

U  *  Were  infidelity  itself,  when  it  would  evade  the  force  of  testimony,  to 

prescribe  what  qualities  it  expected  in  a  fa^ultless  testimony,  it  could 

'^  invent  none,  but  what  might  ^e  found  in  the  historian  here  produced* 

i  He  was  a  pagan,  and  so  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Christianity:  he 

was  a  dependent,  follower  and  profound  admirer  of  Julian,  and  so  not 

^  inclined  to  report  any  thing  to  his  dishonour.     He  was  a  lover  of  tru^ 

*  end  so  would  not  relate  what  he  knew  or  but  suspected  to  be  false.-^ 

^  He  had  great  sense,  improved  by  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  so  would 

'  not  sufier  himself  to  be  deceived :  h«  was  not  only  contemporary  to  the 

fact,  but  at  the  time  it  happened,  resident  near  the  place. — He  related 

it  not  as  an  uncertain  hearsay,  with  diffidence,  but  as  a  notorious  fact; 

at  that  time  no  more  questioned  in  Asia  than  the  project  of  the  Persian 

expedition:  he  inserted  it  not  for  any  partial  purpose  in  support  or 

confutation  of  any  system,  in  defence  or  diascredit  of  any  character;  he 

delivered  it  in  no  cursory  or  transient  manner,  nor  in  a  loose  or  pri« 

vate  memoir,  but  gravely  and  deliberately  as  the  natural  and  necessary 

part  of  a  composition  the  most  useful  and  important,  a  general  History 

of  the  Empire,  on  the  complete  performance  of  which  the  author  was 

so  intent,  that  he  exchanged  a  cou^t  life  for  one  of  study  and  contempla^ 

tioii,  and  chose  Rome,  the  great  repository  of  the  proper  materials,  for 

|he  place  of  his  retirement.' 

To  a  portrait  so  finished,  is  it  possible  for  the  greatest  judge  of 
evidence  to  add  a  feature;  to  such  freedom,  fertility,  and  felicity  of 
language,  is  it  possible  for  the  united  powers  of  taste  and  genius 
to  add  a  grace  P  In  the  story  of  the  crosses  said  to  have  been  im- 
pressed at  the  same  time  on  the  persons  of  many  beholders,  there 
was  probably  a  mixture  of  imagination^  though  the  cause  might  be 
electric.    This  amustng  ps^t  of  the  work  we  merely  bint  at,  in 

order 
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order  to  excite,  not  to  gratify,  the  reader's  curioeity :  bt|t  with  re-^ 
apect  to  the  parallel  case  detected  by  WarburtoD  in  tbe  works  of 
M  eric  Casaubon,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  those  wide  and  ad* 
i^enturous  voyages  on  the  oc^n  of  literature,  which  could  enable 
bim  to  bring  together  from  the  very  antipodes  of  historical  knom^- 
ledge,  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  from  Jerusalem, 
ancPfrom  our  own  country,  facts  so  strange  and  yet  so  nearly  iden* 
tical. 

Of  all  Warburton's  works,  the  Doctrine  of  Grace  is  that  which- 
does  least  honour  to  his  heart;  and  perhaps,  though  written  with 
all  his  native  spirit,  to  his  head. — It  was  laudably  intended  to  vindi- 
cate the  reality  of  spiritual  influences  enlightening  the  understaiKK 
ing  and  purifying  uie  will,  against  tbe  cavils  of  sceptics  and  tbe 
abuses  of  fanatics.     In  the  former  part,  which  was  directed  with 
little  ceremony  against  the  opinions  of  Middleton,  he  has  be^t 
triumphantly  successful ;  in  the  latter,  of  which  the  principal  object 
were  the  extravagances  of  Mr.  John  Wesley  and  his  early  follow- 
ers, it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  the  man- 
ners of  a  gentleman,  or  the  charity  of  a  christian.     It  seems  to  have 
been  the  ^te  of  Warburton,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  great  cham* 
Dions  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  never  to  have  distinctly  tin* 
derstood  for  what  they  were  contending, — tbe  genius  and  spirit  of 
their  own  religion.    Occupied  about  the  outworks,  they  had  never, 
paid  their  homage  to  the  great  palladium,  the  tutelary  power  which 
presided  in  the  citadel*  ^ 

Mr.  John  Wesley  was  a  singular  mixture  of  the  fanatic  and  the 
reasoner. — Capable  of  being  duped  by  the  wildest  stories  of  the 
wildest  of  his  followers  into  an  implicit  belief  of  vbions,  voices, 
miraculous  cures,  and  providential  interpositions  on  the  most  fri^ 
volous  and  laughable  occasions,  he  had  a  consummate  knowledge 
of  scripture,  a  logical  head,  a  clear  and  simple  style,  and  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  tricks  of  controversy.  For  the  last  of  these 
faculties  and  attainments  he  had  abundant  occasion  in  order  to  sus« 
tain  himself  against  the  nonsense,  the  vulgarity,  the  foolish  credit* 
Kty  of  his  own  journals,  with  which  he  periodically  disgusted  all 
men  of  sense  and  sober  piety  •  Agi^inst  this  powerful  enemy  of  order 
and  church  disciplii^e,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  directed  his  theo« 
logical  vengeance,  but  in  a  tone  and  spirit  extremely  resembling 
those  of  another  dignitary^  employed  a  short  time  before  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  with  little  better  success.  Fanatics,  indeed,  are 
scarcely  assailable  on  any  side, — they  can  neither  be  laughed, 
threatened,  nor  even  reasoned  out  of  their  extravagancies. — Metho- 
dism however  within  twenty  years  of  its  commencement,  attracted, 
the  attention  of  three  prelates ;  of  whom  the  first.  Bishop  Gibson, 
in  his  Pastoral  Letters,  wrote  with  an  apostolical  gravity,  wortli; 

of 
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cf  his  station  and  character.    The  .second.  Bishop  Lavington,  in 
his  Enthusiami  of  Methodists  and  Papists  compared,  has  drawn 
a  parallel  between  two  religions,  externally  dissimilar,  but  certainly 
partaking  of  a  quality  from  which  neither  churches  nor  individuals 
are  always>  secure.     Of  this  work,  the  niethodists,  it  is  said,  botli 
felt  and  feared  the  power ;  so  that  great  pains  are  understood  to 
have  been  taken  in  buying  up  and  suppressing  the  copies.     Nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  the  bishop's  facts  are  strong, — his 
reasonings  acute,  his  reading,  especially  iti  fanatical  popish  legendj^, 
extensive,  and  his  style  classical. — Yet  of  this  work,  as  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Grace,  every  serious  mind  is  offended  by  the  levity,  while 
it  would  often  be  delighted  w^ith  the  wit,  had  its  object  been  legi- 
timate.    Warburton,  however,  far  surpasses  his  brother  in  bru- 
tality of  invective,  not  to  mention  the  peculiar  demerit  of  using  the  • 
most  awful  language  of  scripture  with  an  irreverence  approaching 
to  profaneness.     It  is  indeed  no  easy  task  to  aim  the  darts  of  wit 
and  ridicule  a<rainst  the  shadows  and  visions  of  enthusiasm,  without 
wounding  that  venerable  form,  which  always  lies  beyond  them. 
In  this  controversy,  it  is  the  manner  only,  not  the  purpose,  which 
we  condemn.     Enthusiasm  is  a  pernicious  spirit,  and  ought  to  be 
axorcised;  *  but  it  goeth  not  out'   by  means  of   scurruity  and 
abuse. — Always  an  object  of  apprehension  to  the  state,  it  is  univei:- 
sally   destructive,  in  its  progress,  to  religion  itself.     It  is  either 
wholly  consmned  in  its  own  flame,  or  leaves  nothing  behind  but 
the  smoke  and  cinders  of  a  spent  volcano,     llie  Socinians  of  the 
present  day,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  fanatics  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Passing  over,  from  want  of  space  and  not  of  inclination,  the  mi- 
nor works  of  Warburton,  we  now  take  leave  of  this  wonderful  man, 
with  sensations,  whether  of  pain  or  pleasure,  not  likdy  to  be  re- 
peated. In  contemplating  the  productions  of  such  a  giant,  otir 
aoale  of  human  intellect  is  insensibly  extended^  and  we  feel  like  the 
artist  who  had  been  employed  in  modelling  from  the  Jupiter  of  Phi- 
dias, when  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  features  or  the  stature  of  mortals. 
In  the  progress  of  little  more  than  thirty  years,  what  has  not  li- 
terature, and  what  the  church  of  England  lost  in  Warburton, 
Lowth,  and  Horseley  and  (though  he  attained  pot  to  the  first 
three)  in  Hurd  himself  T — Under  this  melancholy  impression,  we 
had  almost  said  *  senescit  ecclesia :' — ^with  all  our  respect  for  liviilg 
talent  and  erudition;  we  look  around  in  vain  for  any  thing  similar 
or  second  to  these  men:  their  mellow  and  high  flavoured  fruits 
have  been  gathered,  and  we  feast  upon  them  deliciously ;  but  it  is 
with  the  regret  of  those  who  eat  the  fruit  of  an  expiring  species; 
for  what,  alas!  is  the  crop  which  is  now  ripenings  and  where  are  the 
blossoms  which  promise  to  perpetuate  the  successidnf 
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Art.  XIIT.  Descriptht  Travels  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
Parts  of  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  in  the  Year  1809.  By 
Sir  John  Carr,  K«C.  London;  Sherwood^  Neely  and  Ck>« 
3811. 

170^  many  months  past  the  record  of  the  last  adv'entures  of  thki 
^  renowned  kn^ht-errant  has  encumbered  our  table  and  our 
conscience.  Resolved  as  we  were  to  pay  his  400  pages  the  rea- 
sonable tribute  of  some  notice^  we  yet  from  day  to  day  postponed 
(his  duty^  and  are  now  only  driven  to  it  by  an  alarming  rumour 
that  Sir  John  is  about  to  launch  another  quarto  ;  to  be  ready  to 
grapple  with  which^  we  must  endeavour  to  dispatch^  with  all  pos^si* 
ble  expedition,  its  predecessor :  if  we  were  to  wait  till  he  had 
heaped  Pelion  on  Ossa,  we  doubt  whether  we  should  ever  be  able 
to  free  ourselves  from  the  incumbent  mass. 

Not  that  we  would  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  Sir  JdinV 
works  are  heavy ; — far  from  it.-^We  should  rather  describe  them 
to  be  somewhat  like  the  volcanic  showers  in  the  West  Indies,  of 
which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much ;  a  heavy  fall  of  the  lightest 
of  all  natural  substances,  accompanied  with  almost  total  dark- 

Jess.  If  Sir  John  Carr  wearied  and  perplexed  us  only,  we  could 
ear  it;  but  the  busy  trifling,  the  dull  restlessness,  the  inaccurate 
aninuteness,  and  the  presumptuous  ignorance  of  such  a  traveller^ 
are  vente:d  not  on  the  reader  or  reviewer  alone ;  they  have  before 
jetted  and  disgusted  the  society  which  he  visits,  and  disparaged 
the  country  which  sent  him  forth :  Sir  John  Carr  was,  to  our 
knowledge^  as  intolerable,  in  propria  persona,  in  Sweden  and  Ire- 
land, as  his  attempts  at  describing  these  countries  have  proved 
in  England.  He  is  not  so  much  a  traveller  as  a  spy  and  gossip  ; 
a  great  collector  of  small  anecdotes  and  petty  scandal,  of  bad 
jokes,  of  inaccurate  moral,  and  of  worse  natural  history.  To  say 
all,  in.  one  word,  a  laborious  collector  of  trash. 

Sir  John  has  dropped,  on  this  occasion,  his  old  title  of  strar^er; 
he  was  a  stranger  in  Norway,  a  stranger  in  France,  a  stranger 
ia  Ireland,  and,  we  believe,  in  Scotland ;  but  he  is  no  stranger  ia 
Spam,  and  he  takes  early  and  frequent  opportunities  of  exhibiting 
his  profound  intimacy  with  the  Spanish  language,  customs,  and 
history. 

In  the  second  page  he  opens  his  stores  of  Spanish  erudition  upon 
lis  in  a  quotation  from  ^  a  wwrthy  Spanish  writer,' 

VQuantos  payzes  tantos  costumbres,' 

wbicby  he  informs  us,  means 

*  As  .many  countries)  so  many  customs/ 
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And  this  recondite  observation  he  recommends  to  be  carefully  di- 
gested by  all  those  who  desire  to  understand  the  scope  and  natuie 
of  his  work. 

On  his  passage  to  Cadiz  in  the  Falmouth  packet,  he  sees  *  some 
purious  natural  effects/  which  he  notices  with  laudable  minuteness. 
At  night  he  found  the  air  to' possess  the  astonishing  qualities  of 
being  ^  soft  and  fragrant.' — ^Nay,  when  the  moon  shone,  '  the  topii 
of  the  waves  were  illuminated ;'  and  in  the  morning  some  *  flying 
fish  were  visible,  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  pursued  by  fishes  below  and 
by  birds  above.'   p«  45. 

Travels  beginning  with  such  extraordinary  events  excite  expec;* 
tations  in  the  reader,  which  will  not,  we  assure  him,  be  disap'-* 
pointed.  The  knight  is  at  first  a  little  disgusted  at  the  dirt  and 
poise  which  met  him  on  bis  landing  at  Cadiz :  amidst  this  confur 
^ioD,  he  is  particularly  struck  with  *  the  boatmen  going  over  to  port 
St.  Mary's,  and  bawling  out,  *  Puefta  I  Puerta  i'  which  Sir  Johft 
tells  us  means  Porters!  Porters!  (p.  6.)  Why  the  boatmen  should 
call  for  porters,  we  cannot  discover;  and  if  Sir  John  had  not  assu- 
red us  to  the  contrary,  we  should  have  thought  that  the  exclama- 
tion of  *  Puerta,'  (in  our  dictionary,  the  Port,)  referred  rather  ta 
the  place  to  which  the  boats  were  going.  What  would  Sir  John 
think  of  a  Spaniard  who  should  say,  that  '  being  about  to  take 
water  at  London-bridge,  the  boatmen  cried  out  Greenwich !  Greei^ 
IK^ich !  which  means  *Ganapan !  Ganapan !' 

The  entrance  to  the  theatre  affords  Sir  John  another  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  his  attainments  in  Spanish ;  '  a  friar,'  h^  tell  us, 
sits  near  the  door-keeper  with  a  poor  box,  into  which  he  invites 

J'ou  to  put  the  change,  por  las  atmas,  for  charity.*    We,  who  are 
ess  skilled  in  Spanish,  should  hardly  have  ventured  on  so.  ,.  ^Id  a 
paraphrase  of  '  por  las  almas.' 

Sir  John  is  a  great  linguist;  he  tells  us  that  the  Spaniards  light 
tl^eir  pipes  with  a  kind  of  tinder,  ^  which  the  French  call  amadon:* 
we  should  have  suspected  this  to  be  an  error  of  the  press,  but  that 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  long  list  of  errata  subjoined  to  the  Work. 
Sir  John  gives  us  some  interesting  information  on  the  state  of 
the  markets  at  Cadiz,  and  the  method  of  killing  the  ox  mth  a  sti- 
letto,  '  wliich  is,'  he  pronounces,  '  worthy  of  imitation ;'  and  he 
adds,  that  '  Lord  Somerville,  to  his  honour,  is  endeavouring  tp 
introduce  the  stiletto  amongst  English  -butchers.' — p.  23.  Wci 
hear,  also,  with  great  satisfaction,  of  a  new  source  of  trade  lately 
opened  to  the  sister  kingdom.  Sir  John  states,  (p.  23,)  that  '  in 
•ome  houses,  oil  is  imported  from  Ireland,'  and  used  instead  of 
butter.     We  should  rather  have  supposed  that  butter  was  the  im*- 

**■  ■       ,.,—.■ 

*  ^  (hmj^,  a  porter  wbo  cazm  boideiu.''— -^|>iptioiiagr. 
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ported  article;  but  Sir  John's  assertion  is  not,  we  candidly  confesSy 
under  any  grammatical  construction,  reconcileable  to  this  notion  of 
ours. 

In  the  interior  of  the  houses  he  informs  us  that  a  brazen  pan  of 
powdered  charcoal,  called  copa,  placed  On  the  floor,  is,  on  a  cold 
day  in  the  winter,  a  substitute, — for  what  ?  Our  readers  will  pro- 
bably say  for  a  hearth,  or  Are,  or  grate ;  but  no ;  it  is  a  substitute 
for  a  '  chimney-piece^  which  is  an  article  very  unusual  in  Spain.' 

Sir  John  wmds  up  his  interesting  description  of  Cadiz  by  stating 
that  the  people  of  Cadiz  have  been  always  particularly  attached  to 
the  English,  and  he  seems  to  account  for  this  partiality  from  their 
having  seen  so  much  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish.  We  could  hardly 
have  expected  that  the  Stranger  in  Ireland,  and  the  author  of  Cale- 
donian Sketches,  would  have  ventured  upon  so  equivpcal  a  com- 
pliment to  those  t^^'O  countries. 

Nor  is  Sir  John  more  distinguished  for  his  tasteful  selection  of 
modern  anecdote,  than  for  his  allusions  to  antiquity,  and  the  use  of 
his  classical  and  biblical  learning.  He  acquaints  us  that  the  mode 
of  thrashing  (still  practised  in  Spain)  by  treading  out  the  com,  is, 

*  as  he  is  informed  by  ihe  scriptures,  coeyal  with  the  time  of 
Moses;'  p.  72.  *  that  bull-fighting'  owed  its  origin  to  a  violent 
plague,  which  raged  chiefly  amongst  pregnant  women,  many  of 
whom  procured  abortions  by  eating  bulls'  flesh;'  p.  65.  and  that 

*  Spain  was  by  the  ancients  determined  to  have  been  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides.'  p.  74. 

The  profundity  of  some  of  his  observations  can  only  be  equalled 
by  the  apt  and  lucid  arrangement  in  which  he  disposes  them. 

*  At  Libraxa,  (he  states,)  I  observed  that  our  calesa  (the  carriage 
in  which  he  had  been  some  days  travelling,  though  till  now  he  had 
taken,  it  seems,  too  little  notice  of  it)  was  decorated  on  all  sides 
with  rude  paintings  of  Virgins  and  apostles,  and  that  the  following 
motto  was  inscribed  on  the  back,  "  Viva  la  Virgin  del  Carmen; 
and  also  that  the  pigs  of  the  town  were  remarkably  fat  and  beauti- 
ful' p.  7f 

At  Seville  he  notices  a  most  surprising  fashion,  and  a  very  plea- 
sant jest  which  it  produced ;  *  many  of  the  pretty  women  wore 
when  dressed,  natural  flowers,  tastefully  fixed  upon  die  upper 
braid  of  their  hair :  a  cruel  rcag  observed  that  this  was  necessary 
to  counteract  the  atmosphere  of  some  of  them,  who  were  more 
than  moderately  fond  of  garlick.'  p.  90.  We  vehemently  suspect 
that  it  was  no  other  than  the  knight  himself^  who  was- on  this  occar 
sidn  so  crtiel  waggish. 

In  the  table  of  contents  of  the  seventh  chapter  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing strange  association  of  topics.  *  Velez  Malaga — Pride  of 
the  Muleteers — Lord  Edward   Fitzgerald — ^Alhama — ^Travelling 
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Information/  How  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  could  be  implicated 
in  the  other  promised  subjects  we  never  could  have  guessed ;  but 
Sir  John  brings  it  about  as  naturally  as' possible. 

*  The  muleteers  have  the  reputation  of  being  high  spirited  fellows, 
very  proud;  and  full  of  the  dignity  of  their  country.  A  guide  is  com* 
mohly  called  a  mozo  de  espuellas,  or  groom  of  the  spurs.  When  the 
unfortunate  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
several  years  since,  one  of  the  muleteers  who  attended  him,  upon  their 
reaching  the  place  to  which  they  were  hired,  said  to  his  comrades, 
*  this  man  is  a  duke ;  he  is  one  of  us,  and  we  must  not  charge  him  any 
thing.' 

The  following  equally  acute  and  novel  way  of  accounting  for  vaL- 
lies  being  better  cultivated  than  mountains,  though  stated  by  Sir 
John  with  regard  to  Spain  only^  seems  capable  of  a  more  general 
application. 

*  In  Spain,  the  rains  descend  with  such  fury,  as  to  carry  away  th* 
greater  part  of  the  vegetable  mould,  upon  the  surface  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  will  account  for  the  low  lands  being  in  general  so  highly 
cultivated.' 

At  Valencia  he  makes  some  equally  ingenious  and  valuable  ob- 
servations :  '  Fish  boiled  with  rice,'  he  finds  '  a  favourite  dish  at 
dinner :' — ^and  *  such  is  the  fecundity  of  the  pigeons  of  those  parts^ 
that  they  lay  two  eggs  in  twenty*four  hours.'  Sir  John  has  also 
been  at  the  pains  to  assure  us,  that  ^  it  is  calculated  that  not  less 
than  seven  thousand  turkeys  are  exported  from  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia to  Cadiz.'  (p.  240.)  . 

Siicfa  are  the  observations,  moral,  poKtical,  historical,  and  phi- 
jk>8ophical,  with  which  Sir  John  has  adorned  his  book ;  and  th« 
reader  who  has  a  taste  for  such  information  and  amusement  will 
^d  abundant  gratification  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
volume.  I, 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  represent  this  work  as  containing 
nothuag  but  such  stuff  as  we  have  quoted.  There  is  in  Spain,  and 
in  Spanish  scenes  and  Spanish  manners,  so  peculiar  and  romantic  a 
character,  that  even  Sir  JohaCarr  cannot  degrade  it  to  absolute 
flatnes ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  tell  just 
.what  he  sees  and  no  more,  his  relation  is  not  uninterestmg — but 
these  ate  rare  and  involuntary  occasions ;  and  on  the  whole  we  do 
not  know  that  we  ever  met  a  book  of  travels  in  which  a  good  sub- 
ject was  #0  miserably  spoiled  by  ignorance,  and  presumption. 
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Atrs  XIV.  Biographie  Modemt :  Lives  of  remarkable  Cha- 
racters who  have  distifiguished  themselves  from  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present  time.  From  the 
French.   S  vols.  8vo»     London  ;  Longman  and  Co.    1812.' 

TN  the  years  1797  and  1798  appeared  two  volumes  under  the  title 
^  of  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  the  Founders  of  the  French  Re^ 
public/made  up  from  the  communications  of  Englishmen  in  France 
and  Frenchmen  in  £ngland|  and  from  such  memoirs  of  the  revolu- 
tion as  had  at  that  time  appeared.  The  principles  of  the  compiler 
led  him  to  hazard  opinions  upon  the  passing  scene,  and  upon  the 
actors  who  then  possessed  the  stage,  with  ludicrous  temerity ;  but 
h^  had  the  merit  of  collecting  many  remarkable  and  authentic 
fiicts.  The  work  now  before  us  is  of  the  same  kind,  with  thi^ 
difference  only,  that  it  is  amused  in  alphabetic  order;  it  is  mor0 
copious,  and  not  written  with  the  same  bias;  but,  considering  the 
years  which  have  elapsed  and  the  opportunities  which  they  have  af- 
forded, it  is  not  so  much  better  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  woiilcf 
have  been  if  equal  industry  had  been  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  first  published  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1801,  but  imme^ 
diately  suppressed  there  because  it  was  written  in  a  republican 
Spirit,  and  exposed  the  inconsistency  of  those  persons  who,  after 
Jiavi]^  distinguished  themselves  by  their  professions  of  'republican 
leal,  haA  become  the  supple  agents  of  the  consular  government.  In 
1806  it  appeared  in  a  new  form,  whatever  could  be  thought  ofien* 
vive  being  omitted,  and  the  lives  of  foreign  contemporaries  intro- 
duced. Still  the  subject  was  offensive  to  the  established  tyranny; 
•  the  book  was  again  prohibited,  and  the  authors  were  punished.  A 
translation  of  thb  mutilated  work  is  ^^t  is  now  offered  to  the 
English  public. 

What  the  book  may  have  lost  by  these  omissions  we  know  not ; 
but  the  maimer  in  which  it  is  executed  is  not  such  as  to  excite 
much  regret  for  what  may  have  been  curtailed.  It  is  a  collection  of 
£ftcts  and  dates  put  together  in  a  dry  and  jejune  manner,  perfectly 
"worthy  of  the  abecedary  form  in  which  it  is  arranged.^  A  most  in- 
teresting dictioimry  might  indeed  be  formed  upon  the  same  subject, 
but  H  would  require  aiman  like  Bayle  to  form  it.  Materiahr  for  the 
liistory  (^the  French  revolution  could  not  perhaps  be  brought  to^ 
.  ther  in  a  more  convenient  form  than-  diat  of  clear  and  precise  bio- 
graphical notices,  with  copious  notes  appended,  forming  a  d^est 
of  the  opinions  and  actions  of  those  who  figured  in  the  dreadfiil 
revolutionary  drama.  Tliat  sort  of  industry  which  Bayle  possessed 
would  be  (>eculiarly  adapted  to  such  an  undertaking;  an  industry 
to  which  his  various  desultory  researches  served  as  relaxation,  and 
which  was  not  to  be  deterred  either  by  the  quantity  or  die  quality  of 
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the  documents  upon  which  it  worked.  Such  a  temper  and  mich 
talents,  if  employed  upon  the  French  revolution,  would  produce  a 
work  more  valuable  than  the  great  *  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Cri- 
tique/ and  one  which  no  perversity  of  intellect,  or  impurity  of 
imagination,  could  render  mischievous,  now  that  the  character  of 
that  revolution  can  no  longer  be  mistaken. 

Poor  and*  meagre  as  these  volumes  are,  if  compared  with  what 
they  might  have  been  and  vvith  what  a  man  of  talents  and  of  indua^ 
try  may  produce  upon  the  same  subject,  they  have  yet  their  value. 
To  those  readers  who  do  not  remember  die  beginning  of  the  French 
revolution  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  convey  the  feelings 
which  they  have  excited  in  us,  in  whom  they  revive  the  memory  o( 
that  stirring  season  when  the  best  and  the  worst  principles  and  pas- 
sions were  not  only  called  into  action  with  equal  force,  but  were  even 
blended  together  as  strangely  as  the  discordant  elements  of  chaos. 
That  season  has  past  away.  A  getieration  has  gone  by  since  the 
commencement  of  this  bloody  drama.  They  who  were  the  chief  ac- 
tors in  the  first  part  have  disappeared.  To  how  many  parts  it  may  be 
prolonged  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight.  We  who  saw 
the  beginning  may  probably  never  see  the  end  :  but  it  is  so  far 
advanced  that  meu  of  all  parties,  with  ^  that  sftd  wisdom',  which  ex- 
perience as  well  as  *•  folly  leaves  behind,*  may  profitably  look  back 
upon  the  different  errors  which  led  them  to  such  opposite  yet 
equally  erroneous  conclusions.  Mn  Roscoe  himsdf  will  now  per- 
haps admit  that  the  star  which  rose  over  '  the  vine-covered  hills'  of 
France  wks  not  the  *  day-star  of  liberty ;'  and  he  who  celebrated 
'the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm,'  would  probably,  at  this  mo^ 
ttient,  allow  that  the  storm  is  by  no  mealfs  over,  and  (transcendant 
as  may  have  been  th^  pilot's  merits)  that  the  ship  is  still  far  from 
port. 

The  first  age  of  the  French  revolution  was  the  age  of  reformers. 
Many  things  in  France  required  reform ;  the  people  were  prepared 
for  it ;  and  by  a  strong  government  and  an  able  minister  it  might 
flnfely  have  been  effected.  But  th^  government  was  weak,  the 
finances  embarrassed,  Ae  royal  family.  With  the  exception  of  th« 
king,  unpopular,  the  lower  clusses  igtifbrant,  the  higher  classes  immo-' 
tdX  and  irrdigious,  the  character  of  the  nation  vain,  fickle,  and  pre- 
sumptuous beyond  that  of  any  other  people,  with  a  latent  fero<;itj 
of  which  diey  did  not  even  suspect  themselves,  though  their  whole 
history  bore  testimony  of  it. 

£st-il  dans  Tunivers  des  humains  plus  aimables. 
Plus  dignes  d'etre  airafes,  k  leur  roi  plus  soumis? 
Prompts,  extremes,  legers,  mais  de  vice  incapables, 

>Mu  what  they  4aid  of  themselves  only  five  years  b«fore  the  worst^ 
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crimes  of  the  revolution  were  committed!  nnd'so  Uttle  has  that  re- 
volutioti  contributed  to  their  self-knowledge  that  the  pI^esident  of 
Buonaparte's  senate,  when  he  congratulated  Maria  Louisa  upon  her 
marriage^  told  her  she  would  find  the  French  a  tender-hearted 
people,  always  anxious  to  love  those  who  governed  them^  and  to 
place  affection  by  the  side  of  obedience!  If  she  has  ears  to  hear, 
with  what  feelings  must  the  niece  of  Marie  Antoinette  have  heard 
this  language! 

The  intentions  of  the  first  movers  of  the  revolution  were,  in  many 
instances,  good.  Whatever  errors  they  may  have  committed,  such 
men  as' D^Espremenil,  Mounier,  Lally  ToUendal,  and  Bamav^ 
may  be  allowed  even  by  the  warmest  adherent  of  the  Bourbons  to 
have  meant  well,  and  it  had  been  well  for  Mirabeau  if  his  other  of- 
fences had  been  as  venial  as  his  political  ones.  Mirabeau  at- 
tacked the  edifice  of  government  not  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
it,  but  because  he  wanted  to  force  his  way  in  and  obtain  a  command 
in  the  garrison.  He  relied  upon  his  own  great  talents  to  CQutroul 
the  ferment  which  he  had  contributed  to  raise :  great  as  those  talents 
were  they  would  probably  have  proved  insufiicient ;  and  if  he  had 
lived  he  would  have  found  that  he  had  conjured  up  stronger  spirits 
than  he  knew  how  to  lay.  The  state  of  public  fading  which  he 
and  his  colleagues  had  excited  has  been  well  described  by  Cardinal 
de  Retz,  a  man  as  profligate  and  as  able  as  himself.  '  Dans  cette 
agitation  les  questions  que  leurs  explications  firent  naitre  d^vlh- 
scures  qu'elles  ttoient  et  venerables  par  leurs  obscuritesy  devinrent 
problematiquesy  et  de-ldy  a  Vegard  de  la  moitie  du  monde,  odieuses. 
Lepeuple  entra  dans  le  sanctuaire,  il  leva  le  voile  qui  doit  taujours 
€0uvrir  tout  ce  que  I'on  pent  croire  du  droit  des  peuples  et  de  celui 
des  rois,  qui  ne  s'accordent  jamais  si  bien  ensemble  que  dans  le  si-- 
lence.^  Retz's  memoirs  might  have  prevented  any  well  informed 
men  from  being  deceived  by  the  French  revolution.  Whoever, 
indeed,  had  studied  the  history  of  Ffance,  and  especially  that 
portion  of  it  in  which  Goudy  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part,  ought 
to  have  understood  the  character  of  the  people  too  well  to  hope 
that  any  fine  fabric  of  political  wisdom  could  be  foi'med  of  such 

•  materials. 
.  Among  the  reformers  w  ere  many  sincere  patriots  and  some  states- 

,  men.  Tlie  republicans  .who  rose  upon  their  ruins  were  of  all  men 
least  fitted  for  the  perilous  situation  into  which  they  had  thrust 
themselves.  There  are  epidemics  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  tiie  bo- 
dy;  the  revolutionary  fever  of  France  was  a  complaint  of  a  vi<ilent 
and  deadly  type :  nothing  but  this  endemic  derangement  could  have 
made  such  men  as  the  Brissotines  fancy  themselves  qualified  for  the 
management  of  a  state.  In  other  times  Brissot  himself  would  have 
6«eii  contented  to  twinkle  in  his  proper  sphere  among  Uteratuli  of 
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the  third  or  foitith  order;  Condorcet  would  have  confined  himself 
to  his  mathematics^  and  his  drier  metaphysics ;  Roland  would  have 
cx^ntinued  to  set  an  example  of  virtue  in  private  life,  and  the  talents 
of  his  wife  might  probably  have  been  known  only  to  her  family  and 
to  her  friends — not  to  posterity.  This  extraordinary  woman  per- 
ceived the  disease  of  the  times^  even  though  she  partook  of  it  so 
'strongly.  ^  //  est  fort  difficile^  said  she,  *  de  ne  point  se  passioner 
en  revolution;  on  nepeuty  parvenir  qiCavec  une  activite,  un  devout^  ' 
tnent  qui  tiennent  de  P exaltation,  ou  qui  la  produisentJ  She  per- 
ceived also  tbfe  cause  which  brought  on  the  destruction  of  her  hus- 
band's party.  *  Dis  tors  on  mimt  avidemment  ce  qui  pent  servir,  et 
ton  perd  lafaculte  de  prevoir  ce  ^ui  pourra  nuire.  De-lct  cette 
confiance,  cet  empressement  a  projiter  d'un  mouvement  $ubit,  sans 
remonter  i  son  originepour  bien  savoir  comment  on  doitle  diriger; 
de^ld  cette  indelicatesse,  sijepeux  ainsi  parler,  dans  la  concurrence 
^agens  qv!on  n'estimepasy  mais  qu'on  (aissefaire,  parce  quails  sem- 
blent  alter  au  mime  but.* 

This  cause  was  fatal  both  to  the  Constitutionalists  and  the  Bris- 
sotines.  Each  of  these  parties  proceeded  consistently  enough  upon 
its  own  principles  ;  but  the  reformers  availedtbeniselves  of  the  re- 
publicans to  accomplish  their  own  ends^  and  the  republicans,  in  like 
manner,  brought  about  their  objects  by  the  agency  of  men,  whom 
they  neither  esteemed  nor  trusted,  and  who,  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy,  scarcely  allowed  them  to  enjoy  their  triumph  for  a 
single  hour  in  peace.  On  the .  tenth  of  Augiist  their  schemes  were 
completed,  and  the  republic  was  proclaimed ;  on  the  second  of 
September  their  agents  began  to  act  for  themselves,  and  from  that 
day  the  Brissotines  saw  the  consequence  of  having  inflamed  an  igno- 
rant and  ferocious  people ;  they  perceived  their  own  danger,  but 
wanted  strength  or  courage  to  try  the  only  means  of  averting  it — 
that  of  punish ii^g  the  Septen^brizers,  and  curbing  the  press ;  they 
wfere  within  the  influence  of  the  whirlpool  and  every  moment 
brought  them  nes^rer  to  the  gulph.  The  power  was  still  nominally 
vested  in  them,  but  in  reality  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Terrorists ; 
and  the  intrigues  of  Orleans  and  his  party,  the  patriotbm  of  the  re- 
formers, and  the  mistaken  philosophy  of  the  republicans,  ei^ded  in 
delivering  up  the  country  to  the  vilest  wretches  that  ever  disgraced 
humanity. 

^  Tout  Paris/  says  M.  Roland,  speakins  of  the  massacres  of 
September,  ^futtemoin  de  ces  horribles  seines,  executeespar  vn 
petit  nombre  de  bourreaux.  Tout  Paris  laissafaire;  tout  Paris 
fut  maudit  a  mes  yeux,  et  je  n'esperai  plus  que  la  liberte  s*itablit 
parmi  des  l&chesy  insensibles  aux  derniers  outrages  qu^on  puisse 
faire  ci  la  nature  et  a  Phumanite;  froids  spectateurs  d^ attentats  que 
le  courage  de  cinquante  hommes  armies  auroit  facikment  empicne* 
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Figis  hdd  witnessed  a  similar  scene  of  horlor  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury when  the  Annagnac  party  were  in  like  Qianner  dragged  from 
thei^  prisons  and  murdered;  nor  ought  we  to  be  astonished  that  such 
atrocities  should  be  repeated  in  the  eighteenth,  if  sWe  reflect  that 
with  whatever  epithets  we  may  flatter  ourselves  by  dignifying  the 
ag€i  in  which  we  live,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  every  countrjr 
are  nearly  as  unimproved  as  they  were  three  centuries  ago ;  and  that  ia 
every  age  the  passions  of  brute  man  are  the  same«  A  fact  which  may 
startle  us  more  (we  know  it  to  be  a  fact)  is,  that  an  address  o^T 
coqgratulation  to  the  Parisians  upon  these  massacres  was  proposed 
IB  the  Corresponding  Society,  and  so  completely  were  many  of  its 
leading  members  besotted  with  party  spirit^  so  far  gone  m  the 
frenzy  of  the  revolutionary  fever,  that  this  ineffaceable  act  of  folly 
and  infamy  would  probably  have  been  committed  had  it  not  beea 
prevented  by  an  Englishman  who  just  at  that  time  returned  from 
Paris,  and  whose  virtues  as  they  could  not  be  engaged  in  ^  bad 
cause,  were  such  as  would  do  honour  to  the  best. 

The  viiews  of  the' Constitutionalists  were  more  moderate  than 
their  conduct;  they  wished  to  reform  the  government,  and  to  keep 
France  in  peace,  contented  with  her  own  limits.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  philosophical  republicans  to  renew  those  schemes  of  am-* 
bition  which  since  the  victories  of  Marlborough,  France  had  never 
been  able  to  resume.  The  intention  of  dividing  the  kingdcnn,  of 
which  they  were  accused  by  their  successful  enemies,  was  only 
a  project  conceived  by  Barbouroux  when  he  saw  no  other  means^' 
of  destroying  the  ascendancy  of  the  Terrorists*;  but  universal  revo- 
lution was  their  object.  Both  the  end  and  the  means  are  explained 
with  suflicient  clearness  by  Brissot  in  a  letter  to  Dumouriez,  first 
published  by  tlie  friends  and  agents  of  Miranda  in  London.  *  Qest 
un  combat  a  mart  entre  la  Uberte  etla  tyrantdeyentrt  la  vieille  coft^ 
stitution  Germanique  et  la  notre :  iljaut  qv!elle  meure,  elle  est  i 
ragonie,et  il  vom  est  reserve  de  Pachever,  Quel  sera  ensmte  le  sort 
de  cette  partie  de  C Europe  ?  que  deviendront  les  Cercles  ?  Jlvec  ies 
pamphlets  Allemands  et  vos  bdyouettesy  tout  s^arraugera.  Encore 
unefois,  mon  ami,  vous  ties  predestine  d  aller  planter  partout 
Varbre  de  la  liberie,  et  c^est  une  belle  mission.  Ah !  mon  eher, 
qt^est  ce  que  Alberoni,  Richelieu,  qu'on  a  tant  vantis  ?  Qu^est  ce 
que  leurs  projets  mesquins,  comparts  d  ces  soulhvemens  du  ^lobe^ 
a  ces  grandes  revolutions  que  nous  sommes  appeles  a  JaireT 
That  madman  Clootz  was  the  only  one  of  the  Terrorists  who 
entered  into  these  views,  and  they  drew  upon  him  one  of  those 
bloody  sneers  from  Robespierre,  which  marked  him  for  destructioo. 
The  plana  of  the  Terrorists  themselves  have  never  been  explained. 
Danton,  the  only  man  among  them  in  whom  any  of  the  elements  of 
greatness  were  compounded,  was  influenced  by  direct  personal 
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Ambitiotiy  and  provided  ht  could  earicb  himself  and  trample  upon 
his  rivals,  he  cared  not  what  principles,  or  what  atrocities  served 
•for  the  means.    Marat  was  a  maniac,  who  having  hardened  his 
heart  with  anatomical  cruelties,  caught  the  revolutionary  frenaj 
and  ran  wild  with  vague  generalities.     Robespierre  heg/an  his  po* 
litical  career  without  any  predilections  for  a  republican  form  of 
government ;  but  we  know  from  his  own  lips  that  he  had  coo* 
ceived  a  system  for  the  establishment  of  which  his  crimes  were 
perpetrated.    Two  days  after  Cecile  Renault,  a  poor  girl,  whom 
the  horrors  which  were  daily  committed  seem  to  have  deranged^ 
had  called  at  his  door  jost  to  see,  she  said,  what  a  tyrant  was  hktp 
he  made  one  of  his  most  remarkable  speeches  in  thp  Convention ;  re- 
garding this  circumstance  as  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him,  and  per* 
haps  beUeving  it  to  be  so.  *  Surrounded  by  assassins,'  he  said,  *  I  have 
already  imagined  diyself  to  be  in  that  new  order  oF  things  to  which 
they  would  send  me ;  but  the  gf eater  the  endeavours  to  terminate 
my  earthly  career,  the  greater  shall  be  my  activity  in  the  perform* 
ance  of  actions  useful  to  my  equals.     I  will  at  least  leave  a  wiU^ 
the  perusal  of  which  will  make  tyrants  and  their  satellites  tremble: 
/  shall,  perhaps,  reveal  several  momeiUous  secrets  which  a  kind 
of  pusillanimous  prudence  has  hitherto  induced  me  to  conceal;  I 
mil  disclose  the  object  id  which  the  safety  of  my  country  and  the 
triumph  of  liberty  tend* 

'  The  object  must  indeed  have  been  a  tremendous  one,  which 
Robespierre,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  hesitated  in  declaring. 
He  himself  did  not  live  to  explain  it.  A  month  after  Cecile  Re- 
nault with  all  her  relations,  fnends,  and  acquaintances,  who  were 
l¥ithin  reach  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  had  been  guillotined 
upon  the  absurd  chaige  of  conspiring  against  him-^h^  himself 
received  the  just  punishment  ef  his  crimes  upon  the  same  scaffold. 
The  will  of  which  he  had  spoken  never  appeared:  he  left  norothec 
legacy  to  mankind  than  the  history  of  his  elevation  and  his  fall,  a 
lesson  which  ought  ever  to  be  present  to  those  who  would  begii 
the  work  of  revolutionizing  a  state.  Some  papers  were  indeed 
published  as  his  political  testament,  but  they  were  not  supposed 
to  be  genuine,  and  sunk  at  once  into  oblivion.  Of  the  nature  of 
his  ultimate  object  therefore  we.are  ignorant.  But  there  arose  a 
party  after  his  deadi  who  held  him  up  as  the  saint  of  tKeir  political 
idolatry;  their  views  were  distinct  and  definite,  and  civilized  so- 
ciety has  never  been  exposed  to  such  danger  as  it  would  have  been 
if  their  projected  insurrection. had  been  successful.   . 

Babceuf  was  the  leader  of  this  party.  He  appeared  upon  die 
stage  at  the  time  when  Buonaparte  was  in  hia  first  career  of  vie* 
tory ;  and  the  public  in  this  country,  looking  exclusively  to  the 
events  of  the  war^  were  become  weary  of  watching  the  bubbles 
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M^hich  rose  and  burst  upon  the  revolutionary  stream.  Baboeiif  v 
conspiracy,  therefore,  attracted  no  attention ;  it  was  barely  noticed 
in  the  newspapers,  and  of  all  the  events  of  the  revolution  is  proba- 
bly that  which  is  least' known.  Neither  of  the  biographical  works 
to  whifch  we  have  rrferred  contains  the  slightest  intimation  of  its 
object — they- both  speak  of  Baboeuf,  and  wholly  overlook  every 
thing  which  is  of  importance  in  his  character.  He  wais  said  to 
possess  the  most  powerful  talents :  but  he  was  more  formidable  for 
the  doctrines  of  which  he  announced  himself  the  apostle,  than  for 
his  abilities,  however  great  they  may  have  been.  His  insurrectionary 
banners  were  to  have  borne  thpse  words:  iJonstittUion  de  1793. 
EgalilSf  Liberie .  Bonheur  Commun .  The  first  three  watch- words 
.\verethe  cry  of  all  the  jacobins;  but  when  he  used  the  cry  of  equa- 
lity, it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  people,  by  paltering 
with  them  in  a  double  sense.  ^  Citizens,'  said  he,  ^  many  revolutions 
have  succeeded  each  other  since  the  year  17899  but  probably  not 
one  of  them^has  had  its  precise  object  determined  before  hand : 
not  one  has  had  its  exclusive  directors ;  directors  agreeing  exactly 
in  principles  and  in  their  final  aims,  and  proposing  to  themselves^ 
for  the  end  of  their  labours^  the  maximum  of  virtue,  of  justice,  and 
ef  the  happiness  of  all. 

Les  fruits  s&nt  et  tons,  la  terre  a^perso'nne  was  the  favorite  text 
of  Baboeuf  and  his  fellow  levellers,  and  the  burden  of  their  songs 
which  were  to  take  place  of  Ca  Ira,  and  La  Carmagnole,  was  he 
Soleil  luit  pour  tout  le  monde.  The  manifestoes  which  had  been 
f»epared  to  circulate  through  France  at  the  moment  of  their  tri<- 
umph  were  well  calculated  to  do  their  work. 

*  People  of  France,'  they  said,  '  the  holy  enterprize  which  we  have 
organized,  has  no  other  object  than  that  of  putting  an  end  to  civil 
dissentions,  and  to  the  public  misery.  Never  has  a  greater  design  been 
conceived,  and  put  in  execution.  At  remote  intervals  a  few  men  of 
genius,  a  few  sages,  have  spoken  of  it  with  a  low  and  trembling  voice. 
No  one  has  had  the  ^courage  to  utter  the  whole  truth.  The  moment 
for  great  measures  is  arrived.  The  evil  is  at  its  height;  it  covers  the 
face  of  the  earth.  A  chaos  under  the  name  of  policy  has  prevailed 
there  during  too  many  ages.  Let  every  thing  now  return  into  order, 
and  resume  its  place — let  the  elements  of  justice  and  of  happiness  ori 
ganize  themselves  at  the  voice  of  equality.  The  time  is  com'e  for 
founding  the  republic  of  equals — the  great  guest-house  which  is  open 
to  all  men.  The  days  of  general  restitution  are  arrived.  Ye  who  are 
groaning  in  want,  come  and  seat  yourselves  at  the  common  table  which 
nature  has  set  forth  for  all  her  children !  People  of  France,  it  is  lor  you 
that  the  purest  of  all  glories  has  been  reserved :  yes,  it  is  you  who  ars 
first  to  offer  to  the  world  the  affecting  spectacle  1  Old  habits,  old  prer 
judices  would  oppose  the  establishment  of  the  equal  republic*  Th# 
organization  of  real  equality,  which  alone  can  satisfy  all  wants  without 
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making  victims  or  costing  sacrifices,  will  not  perhaps  please  alf  the 
world  at  first.  The  selfish  and  the  ambitious  will  be  furious;  they  who 
possess  unjustly  will  cry  out  against  injustice.  Exclusive  enjoyments, 
solitary  pleasures,  personal  indulgences  will  cause  keen  regret  to  some 
individuals  whose  prosperity  rests  upon  the  wrongs  of  others.  The 
lovers  of  absolute  power,  the  vile  supporters  of  arbitrary  authority  will 
stoop,  with  reluctance,  their  haughty  heads  to  the  level  of  true  equality. 
Their  dim  sight  will  hardl)^  penetrate  into  the  future  of  common  hap- 
piness, now  so  near  at  hand.  But  what  can  a  few  thousand  malcontents 
do  against  the  great  mass  of  men  who  are  all  happy,  and  who  are  sur- 
prized that  they  should  so  long  have  sought  for  happiness  when  thej 
bad  it  in  their  own  hands.  From  the  morrow  of  the  actual  revolution 
they  will  say  to  each  other  in  astonishment,  "What,  does  the  general 
happiness  require  no  more  than  this?  We  only  had  to  chuse  that  it 
should  be  so — why  did  we  not  chuse  it  sooner?"  People  of  France, 
open  your  eyes  and  your  hearts  to  the  plenitude  of  happiness/  and 
acknowledge  and  proclaim  with  us  the  republic  of  equals/ 

Such  a  republic,  according  to  Babofeuf,  Robespierre  intended 
to  establish,  when  the  Convention  robbed  the  people  of  their  gol- 
den age,  by  putting  him  and  his  party  to  death.  But  neither  Ba- 
boeaf  nor  any  of  his  friends  were  connected  with  Robespierre,  and 
it  is  more  likely  that  they  took  advantage  of  his  name^  as  a  means 
of  strengthening  themselves  among  the  jacobins,  than  that  they 
were  really  acquainted  with  his  intentions.  A  certain  Joseph 
Bodson,  who  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  vilest 
and  most  loathsome  wretches  that  disgraced  the  revolution,  remon- 
strated with  him  upon  the  imprudence  of  extolling  the  memory  of 
•Robespierre and  St.  Just,  because  they  had  committed  g/eat  crimes, 
and  destroyed  many  republicans,  menUohing,  for  example,  Hebert 
and  .Chaumette.  Baboeuf 's  answer  shews  in  what  manner  he  was 
prepared  to  carry  his  own  purposes  into  eifect-,  and  imitate  those 
whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  models.  ^  1  do  not,'  said  he,  '  enter 
into  the  question,  whether  Hebert  and  Chaumette  were  innocent; 
if  they  were,  I  justify  Robespierre  nevertheless.  He  had  a  right 
to  have  the  pride  of  thinking  himself  the  only  person  capable  of 
drawing  the  car  of  the  revolution  to  its  true  mark.' 

*  Je  suppose  gu'il  eUt  dit,  jettons  sous  VHeignoir  ces  farfadets  mportuna. 
it  leurs  bonnes  intentions,  Mon  opinion  est  quit  Jit  bien.  Le  sdlut  de  25 
millions  d'hommes  ne  doit  point  Hre  balance  contre  le  minagement  de  quet- 
ques  individus  equrvoques,  Un  regenirateuy  doit  voir  en  grand,  II  doit 
faucher  tout  ce  qui  le  g^ne,  tout  ce  qui  obstrue  son  passage,  tout  ce  qui  pent 
nuire  it  sa  prompt e  arrvcie  au  terme  qu'il  s^est  present.  Fripons,  ou  imbS" 
ciUes,  Ou  prisomptueux  et  ambitieux  de  ghire^  c'est  igal^  tant  pis  pour  eux.' 
Pourquoi  s'y  tnmoent-ilsf  Robespierre  savoit  tout  cela,  et  (fest  en  partie  ce 
qui  me  lefait  admirer.  Cest  ce  qui  me  fait  voir  en  ltd  le  genie  oU  r6sidoient 
ile  virit^iies  Hies  riginiratri$e$*    II  sst  vrai  qusces  idies-H  pouvoient. 
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entra&ner  ioi  et  moi.    Qi^esi<e  que  cdafaisoU  si  le  bonheur  eommum/ii 
Venu  au  bout  f 

The  means  which  Babceuf  would  have  put  in  action  to  bring 
about  his  end,  were  perfectly  worthy  of  the  master  whom  he  pro-* 
fessed  to  follow ;  that  end  has  been  contemplated  by  speculative 
legislators  in  all  ages,  and  has  been  approached  in  practice  in  Crete, 
in  Sparta,  and  in  Peru.    That  Baboeuf  should  have  thought  it  could 
possibly  be  effected  by  such  means  as  he  was  prepared  to  use,  seems 
like  madness;  yet  he  deliberately  organized  a  plan  for  establishing  the 
maximum  of  virtue  and  justice,  by  turning  the  poor  loose  upon  the 
rich,  and  literally  delivering  up  all  France  to  pillag.e !   Antoaelle,  a 
man  well  known  among  the  jacobins,  agreed  with  him  in  his  piinciples 
of  equality,  but  objected  that  the  state  of  things  at  which  he  was  aim- 
ing could  not  ever  be  effected  without  a  civil  war,  and  that  the  virtuer 
which  were  required  to  make  it  permanent  wore  not  to  be  found 
among  the  people  in  their  present  condition.  '  O  nature !'  he  replied^ 
'  if  men  have  not  hesitated  hitherto  at  the  innumerable  and  conti- 
nual wars  which  have  been  begun  to  defend  the  violation  of  thy 
laws,  ought  they  to  hesitate  at  the  holy  and  venerable  war  which 
would  have  their  re-establishment  for  its  object  ?'    As  for  the  vir- 
tues which  were  required,  nothing  more  was  required  than  simple 
selfishness,    (la  simp/icitc  de  rigohme*)      Throughout   France 
ninety-nine  persons  had  not  enough,  and  the  hundredth  had  too 
much ;  all  that  was  wanting  was  to  make  the  ninety-nine  chuse  to 
take  what  was  in  their  reach, 

'  The  means  which  he  intended  to  use  for  bringing  aboutthe  new 
revolution  were  in  the  spirit  of  this  abominable  feeling.  The  plan 
was  found  among  his  papers,  drawn  up  by  one  of  his  confederates, 
but  approved  and  adopted  by  himself.  ^  Je  vais  vous  tracer/  says 
this  writer,  who  is  no  otherwise  designated  than  as  '  L'auteur  de 
la  Lettre  de  Franc-Libre,'  *  les  principes  geniraux  que,  selon  mon 
avis,  il  conviendroit  ^employer  pour  operer  la  resurrection  gdn&rale 
desirte :  — 

.  '  1®.  Dans  nos  icriis  et  discours  saper  d  farce  les  ghiSraux,  et  leufs  (tats* 
majorsy  mais  menager  les  officiers  subaUemes. 

'  2^.  Provoquer  sinon  la  disorganisation  des  corps,  a\»  moins  Vindisd^ 
pUnCy  le  plus  possible,  qfin  de  pouvoir  aprh  opirer^  si  besoin  en  6toit,  la  dis^ 
solution. 

*  3°.  Parler  d-la-fois  du  pillage  des  riches  et  des  congis  absohis — on  saurm 
eluder  raccomplissement  des  promesses  suivant  les  drconstancesJ 

.  The  receipt  for  rousing  the  populace  was  founded  upon  the 
same  system  of  stimulants.  It  was  decreed  that,  at  the  ead  of 
th^  insurrection,  the  poor  citizens  who  were  not  well  lodged  should 
immediately  take  possession  of  the  honses  of  the  conspirators,  io^ 
stead  of  returning  to  their  own  9  the  poor  who  were  leift  naked  hj 
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tyranuy  were  to  be  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  republic ;  and 
the  sans-culottes  were  to  have  their  houses  commodiously  fur- 
nished (avec  aisancej  with  goods  taken  from  the  rich.  lists  were 
ipade  out  of  the  patriots  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  insurrection^ 
and  the  characters  of  some  of  these  patriots^  as  described  in  the 
dramatis  persouse,  shew  4^em  to  have  been  most  fit  personages  to 
figure  on  such  a  stage.  *  Manque  fils,  portier  des  6curies  Egalit^. 
udge  €le  IS  am;  mm  talenSftnais  vigoureux,  determinif  et  bonpour 
exterminer  les  scilerais.  Chatain,  sdlier  en  face  des  Bains  Chmois, 
No.  7  :  capable  de  commander  une  compasnie ;  c'est  un  brave — d^un 
beaujisique.  La  Vicomterki  rue  de  rEchelley  coin  de  celle  Ho- 
nor^y  un  peupoltron,  mau  vertueux  et  capable  de  prendre  de  grands 
mesures  pour  amener  ii  la  pure  dSmacratie^  guoiquHl  ne  soit  pas  pour 
le  bonheur  commun,parce  qt^il  le  regarde  comme  impossible.* 

The  message  ^which  the  Directory  sent  to  the  two  councils  con- 
cerniug  this  conspiracy,  asserted,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
conspirators  to  massacre  the  two  councils,  the  Directory,  the  staff 
of  the  army  of  the  interior,  the  constituted  authorities  and  all  their 
agents,  and  the  strangers  of  every  nation.  The  whole  of  the  papers 
found  upon  the  conspirators  were  published ;  but  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  any  such  intended  massacre;  there  was  no  list^of  proscriptions 
made  out ;  and  one  of  the  principal  persons  engaged  in  the  conspiracy 
was  a  foreigner  himself,  Buonarotti,  a  Florentine,^and  a  descendant 
of  Michel  Angelo.  What  ismoreremarj^ableis,  that  the  Directory 
in  their  account  of  the  conspiracy  never  hinted  at  its  object,  as  if 
they  were  afraid  of  bringing  the  levelling  prindples  into  discussion 
even  under  such  a  form, — a  striking  indication  of  the  state  of  popu- 
lar feeling  at  that  time. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  directors  laid  their  report  before  the 
councils,  Baboeuf  addressed  a  letter  to  them  in  a  style  not  less  ex- 
traordinary than  the  other  psDrt  of  his  conduct ;  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  them  that  their  true  interest  was  to  give  a  more 
popularcharacter  to  the  measures  of  their  government,  and  strength- 
ening themselves  by  the  assistance  of  him  and  his  party,  instead  of 
favouring  the  royalists.  They  took  his  advice  in  part,  but  it  did  uot 
avail  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  that  of  saving  himself.*^ 
They  hushed  up  the  conspiracy  as  far  as  possible,  and  suffered  many 
months  to  elapse  before  they  brought  a  few  of  the  chie£  agents  to 
trial.  Phillips's  *  Anecdotes'  say,  that  ^  the  candid  and  equitable 
proceedings  of  the  court  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  to  the  world 
a  prepossessing  representation  of  the  security  afforded  by  the  new 
constitution  to  the  life  of  a  French  citizen.'  The  new  Biogra- 
phy gives  a  different  account.  After  very  long  debates,  it  says, 
though  the  jury  declared  that  no  conspiracy  had  existed,  Baboeuf 
was  condemned  to  death  on  an  incidental  question ;   M.  Real, 
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coansel  for  the  accused,  pleaded  with  great  force  against  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law,  but  \n  vain ;  he  then  approached  the  two  pri- 
soners,- Baboeaf  and  Darthe,  and  informed  them  of  their  fate : 
they  both  stabbed  themselves  at  the  same  instant  with  daggers 
which  they  had  concealed  in  their  clothes ;  their  bodies   were 
dragged  to  the  scaffold  and   beheaded.  .  Phillips  says  they  were 
executed..  If  we  recollect  rightly,  this  was  the  case,  and  anodier 
of  the  conspirators,  Charles  Germain,  suffered  with  them.     Buo- 
narotti  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  to  Cayenne ;  during  his 
trial  the  Tuscan  envoy  hinted  tp  him  that  he  would  only  be  ba- 
nished, if  he  would  promise  to  return  to  Florence;  but  he   re- 
plied that  he  would  stay  in  France  to  enjoy  the  last  rays  of  sink- 
ing liberty  !  The  sentence  was  not  carried  into  exectition ;  he  was 
sent  under  guard  to  a  town  on  the  Alps,  and  there  he  remained 
in  1806.    This  lenity  assuredly  would  not  have  been  shewn  had 
there  been  any  such  massacre  designed  as  the  Directory  affirmed, 
nor  would  so  few  of  the  conspirators  have  suffered :  they  were 
evidently  considered  as  madmen  or  desperate  enthusiasts,  of  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  only  a  few  as  examples. 

Tlie  first  political  jail  delivery  as  it  may  be  called,  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  Brissotines,  cleared  France  of  the  Hebertists,  the  most 
loathsome  of  all  the  wretches  who  disgraced  it.  Hebert  was  the 
man,  who  with  equal  ferocity  had  called  for  the  deaths  of  M. 
Roland  and  the  queen ;  and  he  it  was  who  devised  that  accursed 
accusation  against  the  queen,  which  perhaps  of  all  the  crimes  of 
the  revolution,  exclles  the  greatest  horror  and  indignation  at  the 
villain  who  could  be  guilty  of  it.  When  he  was  on  the  way  to  the 
scaffold,  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  with  phrases  from  his  own 
execrable  journal,  with  which  he  had  made  tJie  people  as  it  were 
drunk  with  blood.  That  poor  madman  Clootz,  who  had  declared 
that  his  heart  was  French  and  his  soul  sans-culottes,  perished  with 
bim,  after  having  past  the  night  before  the  execution,  in  preaching 
atheism  to  his  fellow  sufferers. — ^The  crimes  of  the  Hebertists  had 
been  so  enormous,  that  it  might  almost  be  said,  no  other  creed  could 
have  afforded  them  consolation !  Clootz  was  the  martyr  of  atheism, 
and  submitted  to  his  fate  with  perfect  philosophy;  he  requested  die 
executioner  to  let  him  suffer  the  last  of  the  .party,  because  he  wished 
to  deliver  a  short  exhortation  to  each  of  his  companions,  and  more* 
over  was  desirous  of  making  a  few  observatiofts  upon  materialism  as 
their  heads  fell.  Sampson,  to  whom  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
difference with  whom  he  began  or  ended,  indulged  him  hi  his  request; 
and  Anacharsis  Clootz  had  the  satisfaction  of  encouraging  his  com- 
rades «with  the  prospect  of  aunihilation  one  by  one,  and  drawing  new 
ailments  from  an  experimental  coiu^e  of  decapitation  in  aid  of 
his  favorite  theory,  till  his  own  turn  came. 
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Gobety  the  constitutional  ardibishop  of  Paris,  who  at  the  age  of 
peventy,  professed  atheism  at  die  bar  of  the  Conventioiiy  and  dec;laf 
red  that  for  sixty  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  a  hypocrite^  and  that 
the   religion  which  he  had  professed  from  his  youth  was  founded 
in  falsehood^  had  recourse  in  his  sufferings  to  the  faith  which  he 
had   renounced.     He  resumed  his  former  religious  exercbes  iA 
prison,  performing  them,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  with  earnest 
«inc6rity,  and  rapidly  repeated  the  prayers  of  the  dying  as  he  went  to 
execution.     Chaumette  suffered  with  him :  this  was  the  wretch 
who  prepared  the  charges  and  regulated  the  evidence  of  the  queen^ 
a  crime  which  hastened  his  own  fate,^  for  the  accusation  which  he 
brought  so  shocked'the  whole  auditory,  that  Robespierre  in  one  of 
his  strong  expressions,  devoted  him  to  the  death  which  he  had  so 
well  deserved.     When  he  was  committed  to  prison,  he  found 
a  number  of  persons  whom  he  himself  had  sent  there,  and  who 
assailed  him  with  such  stinging  reproaches  as  this  visible  retribution 
provoked.     One  of  them  greeted  him  by  repeating  the  present 
tense  of  a  verb,  at  that  time  in  fatal  use; — I  am  suspected,  thou 
art  'Suspected,  he  b  suspected;   we  are . suspected,  ye  are  sut* 
pected,  diey  are  suspected. — Chabot  died  in  company  with  Dantoa 
and  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  were  ashamed  of  him : — the  revo« 
lution  made  this  Capuchin  a  rogue;   when  that  event  broke  out, 
those  who  knew  hi'm  knew  nothing  wors&of  him  than  that  he  was 
tired  of  his  frock,  and  glad  to  seize  the^first  opportunity  of  return* 
ing  to  a  secular  life, — but  he  was  believed  to  be  a  man  of  generous 
feelii^s  and  good  intentions.     He  was  far  gwae  in  the  frenzy  of 
the  times,  but  has  been  made  more  notorious  by  a  few  luckj 
epigrams  against  him,  than  by  any  acts  of  individual  wickedness* 
It  is  said  ihat  he  saved  the  life  of  the  Abb6  Sigard  during  the  mas- 
sacres, and  that  when  he  was  imprisoned  he  appeared  to  feel  far 
more  for  his  friend  Bazire,  than  for  himself.     He  poisoned  himself 
clumsily  with  corrosive  sublimate ;  in  the  agony  which,  this  caused, 
his  groans  were  heard ;  he  was  conveyed  to,  the  Infirmary,  and 
such  measures  were  taken  tliat  his  life  was  prolonged  till  he  could 
be  conveyed  to  the  scaffold. 

Danton  was  included  in  the  same  bill  of  indictment  with  Chabot 
.  and  Bazire,  whom  he  despised,  with  Lacroix  and  Fabre  d'Eglan** 
line,  both  of  whom  were  accused  and  as  it  appears  unjustly,  of  pe« 
culation,  with  his  friend  Camille  Desmoulins,  Herault  de  Sechelles, 
and  Phelippeaux,  all  men  who  had  acted  conspicuous  parts  in  ths 
revolution. .  Danton  went  to  the  scaffold  with  the  blood  of  tlie 
September  victims  and  of  the  Brissotines  upon  his  soul,  and  yet 
when  he  fell,  Danton  was  commiserated  and  regretted  even  by  the 
friends  of  Brissot;  so  much  more  detestable  were  the  persons  by 
whom  be  wa9  destroyed.    He  died^  like  his  own  victim^^  innocent 
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of  the  chaise  for  which  he  was  condemned,  and  his  former  goilt 
was  tlius  in  some  degree  forgotten,  because  of  the  inimou^  of 
his  sentence,  and  the  deeper  guilt  of  his  successful  rivals.      In 
wholesale  state  crimes,  this  man  was  as  remorseless  as  Sylla  or 
Buonaparte,  but  he  would  fain  have  prevented  that  system  of  mur- 
der, which  the  ruffians  of  the  revolution,  under  pretence  of  revolu^ 
tionary  zeal,  were  carrying  on  from  motives  of  private  wickedness* 
Let  us  leave  something  to  be  done  by  the  gtallotine  of  public  opi- 
nion, said  he  in  the  hdl  of  the  jacobins.    To  this  course  he 
would  fain  have  persuaded  Robespierre,  telling  him  it  was  just  to 
restrain  the  royalists,  but  that  they  ought  not  to  confound  the  inno^ 
cent  with  the  guilt5',  and  their  power  ought  to  extend  no  farther 
than  to  strike  for  the  good  of  the  republic.     But  that  demagogue 
would  bear  no  rival  in  popularity ;  envy  had  as  large  a  portion  of 
his  heart  as  ambition,  and  he  succeeded  in  destroying  Danton,  be- 
cause Danton  relied  with  a  fatal  confidence  upon  his  services  to 
the  republic  and  his  natural  superiority,  and  gave  v^zy  to  an  indo* 
lence  and  self-indulgence,  from  which  even  the  desperate  game 
wherein  he  was  engaged,  did  hot  sufficiently  rou^e  him.     No  man 
had  done  so  much  good  and  so  much  evil  to  the  republic.     He 
alone  it  was  who,  when  the  approach  of  the  Prussians  spread  con^* 
stemation  through  the  metropolis,  and  dismayed  all  the  oAer  mi- 
nisters, took  upon  himself  the  immediate'direction.  of  public  afiairs, 
and  prevented  the  Legislative  Assembly  from  leaving  Paris,  which 
if  mey  had  done,  the  king  would  probably  have  r^ained  his 
throne: — the  revolutionary  army,  and  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
were  su^ested  by  him.     France  has  reason  to  curse  one,  and 
all  Europe  the  other.     He  obtained  a  decree  for  the  establidn 
nent  of  national  schools,  where  all  children  who  were  in  need, 
should  be  brought  up  and  educated  at  the  national  expense: — m 
measure,  which  if  it  had  been  carried  into  effect,  might  almost  havef 
atoned  for  his  offences.     He  also  stood  forward  against  the  athei^^ 
lical  faction  in  defence  of  public  worship,  and  called  upon  the  Con- 
tention to  declare  that  they  wished  not  to  destroy  any  thing,  but  to 
perfect  every  thing. — *  We  did  not,'  said  he, '  strive  to  annihilate  su- 
perstition for  the  sake  of  establishing  atheism.'     Yet  the  theism  of 
Danton  was  virtually  as  little  worth,  as  the  more  impudent  system 
against  which  he  contended.     When  he  vras  asked  his  name  at  the 
bar,  he  replied,  I  am  Danton,  well  known  in  the  revolution;  m^ 
home  will  shortly  be  annihilation,  but  my  name  vrill  live  in  the 
pantheon  of  history.     Like  every  other  victim  of  diat  accursed  tri^ 
bunal  which  he  had  instituted,  he  was  treated  with  equal  insolence 
and  injustice;  but  his  trial  was  shortened  by  a  manoeuvre,  and 
he  was  executed  the  Same  day,  before  measures  could  be  taken 
l»y  his  friendff  for  ratsmg  an  insurrection  in  his  behalf.    Legein' 
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dre  was  at  that  time  wholly,  emplo^  by  fear  for  himself ,  odier« 
wise,  had  he  exerted  the  same  spirit  as  on  the  day  of  Robes* 

tierre's  overthrow,  the  tyrant  might  then  have  perished  instead  of 
)anton.  When  he  was  taken  back  to  the  Conciergerie  he  exclaimed, 
'  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  I  caused  the  institatioa  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  for  which  I  implore  pardon  of  God  and 
man !  I  leave  every  thing  in  dreadful  confusion  j^-^tbere  is  not  one 
among  them  who  understands  any  thing  of  government.  After  all, 
they  are  such  brethren  aS  .Cain:  Brissot  would  have  had  me  guil* 
lotined,  even  as  Robespierre  has  me  guillotined/ — It  was  true 
that  Brissot  would  have  condemned  him,  but  not  as  Robespierre 
did;  he  would  have  condemned  him  not  as  an  Orleanist, — ^not  asm 
royalist, — ^not  for  a  mock  conspiracy, — but  for  his  share  in  those 
massacres,  of  which  it  appears  almost  certain,  that  he  was  the- 
prime  mover.  In  the  cart  and  on  .the  scaffold,  Danton  was,  per«' 
haps,  the  only  man  who  seemed  to  awe  the  rascally  rabble  that 
attended  these  bloody  spectacles :  the  pride  and  dignity  of  his  mam 
ner  commainded  respect  even  there,  and  dupes  and  ruffians  as  they 
were,  they  probably  felt  some  degree  of  doubt  as  well  as  of  wonder, 
in  beholding  the  man  in  that  situation,  who,  not  many  days  before, 
had  been  dieir  fiivourite.  Once  he  uttered  his  wife's  name  in  a 
passionate  exclamation  of  grief,  but  instantly  he  subdued  himself, 
saying,  Danton,  no  weakness,~r-and  immediately  ascended  the  sca& 
fold. 

This  execution  was  what  the  Robespierrians  called  the  second 
weeding  of  the  republican  garden.  Herault*de  Sechelles  might 
have  escaped  from  it;  he  was  offered  a  retreat  in  Switzerland,  and  a 
passport  in  a  fictitious  name  from  the  agent  of  Basle,  then  residing 
at  Paris,  but  his  answer  wasy  *  I  would  gladly  accept  of  the  offer, 
if  I  could  carry  my  native  country  with  me/  There  was  no  wisdom 
in  this ;  to  remain  and  struggle  with  his  enemies  would,  to  be  sure^ 
have  been  a  more  manful  part  than  to  fly  from  them,  but  he  made 
no  effort  either  to  relieve  his  country  or  himself.  Herault  was  a 
man  of  family  and  fortune,  of  a  fine  person,  literary  talents,  high 
Parisian  manners,  and  Parisian  morals ; — better  calculated  to  figUre 
in  a  court  than  a  revolution ; — he  had  attracted  the  notice  and  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  the  aueen,  and  will  be  remembered  as  an 
author,  by  the  account  which  he  has  left  of  Buffon,  and  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1793,  which  he  and  St.  «Iust  composed. 

Fabre  d'Eglandne  also,  was  an  author  of  considerable  talent  and 
celebrity; — the  latter  part  of  his  name  indeed  was  assumed,  becaust 
when  a  youth  he  had  won  the  prize  of  the  Eglantine  iki  Provence* 
The  biographers  have  forgotten  a  curious  instancii  of  the  ruling  pas^ 
sion  which  he  displayed  in  prison.  One  of  the  thmgs  which  seemed 
most  to  trouble  him  was,  that  he  lad  left  m  unpublished  comedy 
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wnong  his  papers,  and  apprehended  Billaud  Varennes  would  publish 
it  as  his  own.     Fabre  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  are  both  accused  of 
being  concerned  in  the  massacres  of  September ;  the  accusation 
rests  on  suspicious  authority,  and  were  it  not  for  the  friendship  of 
the  latter  for  Danton,  Desmoulins  might  be  at  once  acquitted  of 
the  charge.     There  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy  in  the  description 
given  of  this  person  by  the  two  biographers.     The  French  writer 
says  his  appearance  was  vulgar,  his  complection  swarthy,  and  his 
looks  unprepossessing, — the  author  of  Phillips's  Anecdotes  speaks 
of  his  beauty,  adding  that  an  Italian  would  have  called  him  the 
Rinaldo  of  the  revolution.     He  it  was  who  began  the  practice  of 
collecting  groups  of  people  to  harangue  them  in  the  streets,  and 
who  advised  the  revolutionists   to  distinguish  themselves  by    a 
badge,  Aat  they  might  know  each  other,  and  know  also  their  own 
strength;  this  was  the  origin  of  the  tricolor  cockade.     One  of  the 
proofs  of  incivism  which  were  brought  against  him  was,  that  he  did 
not  chuse  to  be  married  by  a  constitutional  priest ; — the  truth  was, 
that  he  chose  to  have  the  ceremony  performed  by  his  old  tutor,  as 
a  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude,  and  the  men  who  brought  him  to 
the  scaffold  upon  fake  pretences,  knew  this,  for  Robespierre  and 
St.  Just  were  the  two  witnesses  at  his  marriage.     A  most  affecting 
letter  written  by  hiin  to  his  wife  during  his  imprisonment,  was  pub-^ 
lished  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.     It  is  such  a  letter  as  no  man 
could  have  written  who  had  been  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  mas* 
tacres  of  September. 

*  They  say,'  said  he,  *  that  innocence  is  calm  and  courageous;  ah  I 
my  dear  Lucile,  very  often  my  innocence  is  weak,  like  that  of  a  hus- 
band, that  of  a  father,  that  of  a  son ! — If  it  were  Pitt,  or  Cobourg,  who 
<;reated  me  thus  cruelly,  I  should  not  regard; — but  my  colleagues !  but 
Robespierre,  who  signed  the  order  for  my  imprisonment !  but  the  Re- 
public, after  all  that  I  have  done  for  it ! — this  then  is  the  retunt  for  my 
virtues  and  my  sacrifices!  I  who  have  exposed  myself  to  so  many  perils 
and  dangers  for  the  republic, — I  who  have  preserved  my  purity  in  th» 
midst  of  the  revolution, — I  whp  have  need  to  ask  pardon  of  yau  alone,. 
my  dear  Lolotte,  and  to  whom  you  have  granted  it,  because  you  know 
my  heart,  notwithstanding  its  frailties,  is  not  unworthy  of  you; — it  is  I 
whom  men  calling  themselves^y  friends,  calling  themselves  republicans,, 
have  thrown  into  a  dungeon  as  a  conspirator  1  The  guilty  man  would 
never  have  been  your  husband,  and  you  loved  me  only  because  I  desi- 
red to  live  but  for  the  happiness  of  my  fellow  citizens. — I  am  called,-^ 
the  conimissaries  of.  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  are  come  to  interro- 
gate me.  They  only  put  to  me  one  question,  whether  I  had  conspired 
against  the  republic  ?  how  ridiculous  L  Can  they  thus  insult  the  purest 
republicanism?  I  see  the  fate  which  awaits  me. — Adieu,  Lucile,  acUea 
my  dear  Lolotte, — my  last  moments  shall  never  dishonour  you.  You 
sec  ia  me  an  example  of  the  barbarity  and  ingratitude  of  man.  You  se^ 
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that  »»y  fears  were  well  fuiuided,  and  that  out"  preseatimenis  h^ve  bcett 
verified. — I  married  a  woman  celebrated  for  hei*  virtues;  1  was  a  good 
husband  and  a  good  son;  I  carry  with  ine  the  esteem  and  regret  of  all 
true  republicans, — of  all  the  friends  of  virtue  imd  liberty.  'But  it  is  sur- 
prising that  I  have  escaped,  for  five  years,  the  storins  attending  the  re* 
volution  without  fallings  victim  to  them;  and  that  I  still  exist  and 
support  my  head  with  calmness  upon  the  pillow  raised  by  the  fame  of 
my  writings,  \Vhich  ever  breathe  the  same  philanthropy,  the  same  desire 
of  rendering  my  iellow  citizens  happy  and  free, — and  which  the  axe  of 
tyranny  can  never  destroy.  I  am  well  persuaded'  that  power  imoxi^ 
^ates  every  man,  that  every  one  agrees  with  Dionysius  whea  he  said 
.  tyranny  is  a  glorious  epitaph..  But  console  yourself,  my  dear  LuciJe» 
the  epitaph  of  thy  pooc  CamiUe  is  more  glorious,-^it  is  that  of  Brutui 
^nd,  Cato,  the  enemies  of  tyranny.  Oh  my  love,  I  was  born  to  defend 
tl)e  unfortunate,  and  to  render  you  every^  comfort  and  happiness. 
Death,  which  snatches  me  from  the  sight  of  so  many  crimes,  is  not  so 

f^eal  a  misfortune.  Adieu,  my  life,  my  soul,  I  leave  you  with  good 
iends,  all  that  there  is  praiseworthy  and  virtuous  among  mankind;— 
adieu,  Lucilc, — my  dear  Lucile, — my  dear  Lucile ! — adieu,  Horace, — • 
"Annette, — adieu,  my  iather !' — 

•  ^  One  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  French  biographer  is,  that  he 
says  Herault  of  Sechelles,  by  his  gallantry  and  his  verses,  had  made 
jio  slight  impression  upon  the  young  and  beautiful  wife  of  Camillfe 
!Desmoulii» ;  whereas  in  anotlier  place  the  true  statement  is  given, 
that  this  woman  afforded  one  of  those  instauces  of  heroic  and  de- 
voted love,  of  which  so  many  are  recorded  in  the  dismal  history  of 
th^  revolution.     She  called  upon  the  tyrant  to  let  her  die  with  heft 

/husband,  was  sent  before  the  same  murderous  tribunal,  like  her  hus- 
band told  the  judges  they  would  feel  all  the  torments  of  guilt  and  ' 
remorse  till  an  infamous  death  rewarded  them  according  to  theif 
xleeds,  and  ten  days  after  her  husband,  followed  him  to  the  same 
iscaifold,  and  died  with  equal  fortitude. 

Camille  Desmoulins  said  he  suflered  solely  because  he  had  had 
too  m'uc  h  compassion  for  others ;  meaning,  probably,  that  as  sooa 
as  he  discovered  the  character  of  Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  he 
ought  without  hesitation  to  have  exerted  himself,  and  brought  about 

'their  destruction.  Phelippeaux  certainly  perished  because  he 
was  a  just  and  humane  man :  having  been  sent  as  commissioner 
into  La  Vendee,  he  remonstrated  forcibly  against  the  execrable 
cruelties  which  were  committed  there  by  Rousin,  Rossignol,  and 
other  wretches,  who  seem  to  have  taken  every  method  of  exaspe- 
rating the  people,  and  prolonging  the  troubles,  because  so  long  as 
the  war  coritinued  tliere,  they  had  a  free  field  for  pillage.  Phelip«r 
peaux  had  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  Rome  or  Greece, 
Choudieu,  the  chief  agent  in  bringi^ig  this  noble  spirit  to  the  scaf- 
fold, was  one  of  the  few  Rpbespierrians  who  escaped  in  this  world 
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the  panishment  due  to  their  offences.  He  n  said  to  have  settled 
in  Holland  as  a  bookseller :  for  the  sake  of  history  it  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  his  proposal  for  printing  the  papers  which  wcr« 
found  in  Robespierre's  apartments  had  been  adopted :  it  was  re- 
jected by  means  of  the  numerous  members  of  the  Convention,  who 
dreaded  lest  the  proofs  of  their  own  servility  should  be  brought  to 

The  Robespierrians  did  not  long  enjoy  their  triumph  over  Ifam- 
ton :  his  execution  took  place  on  the  5th  of  April,  that  of  his  suc- 
cessful enemiest>n  the  28th  of  July  following ;  but  what  horrofs 
i^ere  crowded  into  the  few  months  which  intervened !  Upon  the 
trial  of  the  king,  St.  Just  asserted  that  no  man  could  reign  inno* 
cently — *  on  ne  pent  point  rentier  innocemment  :*  he  himself  soon 
afforded  a  memorable  example  of  the  manner  in  which  power  be- 
wilders the  understanding  and  hardens  the  heart.  Unbridled  au- 
thority indeed  seems  to  operate  like  a  specific  moral  poison,  and  to 
produce  a  madness  of  its  own,  manifesting  itself  by  the  most  mon- 
ttrous  vices  and  the  most  frantic  cruelty.  The  history  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  and  of  the  various  despots  of  the  east^  exemplifies 
this,  and  the  tyranny  which  has  often  been  exercised  by^  governors  of 
xemote  settlements,  and  the  barbarities  committed  by  slave-captains, 
and  by  such  planters  as  Hodge  and  Huggins,  are  manifestations  olf 
the  same  disease.     When  the  elevation  has  been  sudden  and  pr&- 

firious,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  effect  to  its  true  cause ; 
ohn  of  Leyden  is  one  instance;  Massaniello,  who  was  as  evidently 
made  mad  by  the  sway  which  he  possessed,  as  ever  drunkenness  was 

Sroduced  by  wine,  is  another;  Lope  de  Aguirre,  a  third.  But  never 
id  this  frenzy  display  itself  so  extensively  as  during  the  French  re- 
volution. The  lion  is  said  to  become  ravenous  for  human  flesh  after 
he  has  once  tasted  it ;  in  like  manner  tyrants  seem  to  acquire  an  in- 
satiable lust  for  blood ;  Sylla  and  Augustus  are  perhaps  the  only 
persons  upon  record  in  whom  the  appetite  became  palled.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Terrorists  resembled  the  horrors  of  a  Roman  pro- 
scription in  the  license  which  it  proclaimed  for  enmity,  and  malice^ 
and  rapine.  At  its  commencement  Robespierre  meditated  nothing 
more  dian  the  removal  of  those  persons  who  stood  in  his  way,  or 
were  likely  to  become  his  rivals ;  in  the  prosecution  of  this  nefa- 
rious design  he  was  compelled  to  employ  the  most  ati'ocious  of 
mankind,  and  indiscriminate  murder  speedily  became  their  occch 
pation  and  their  sport.  In  the  short  space  of  two  years,  nearly 
dOOO  persons  perished  by  the  guillotine  in  Paris,  according  to  the 
authentic  lists  published  after  the  overthrow  of  these  monsters. 
.  Even  the  revolutionary  forms  were  thought  too  dilatory  ;  the  per- 
manent jury^  a  set  of  wretches  paid  for  the  purpose  of  condemniiig 
Aose  who  were  brought  before  them,  were  caU#d  upon  to  say 
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whenever  they  were  8atbfie4  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  and  per-' 
sons  were  condemned  without  being  permitted  to  speak  in  their 
own  defence,  even  without  any  evidence,  being  adduced  agains| 
them.  One  tribunal  was  not  sufficient;  the  guillotine  was  too 
plow ;  a  new  one,  it  is  said,  was  to  have  been  erected  which  would 
strike  off  eight  heads  at  once ;  and  it  is  aiBrmed  in  the  Tableau 
des  Prisons  that  a  renewal  of  the  inassacre  of  September  was  in- 
tended, in  order  to  clear  the  prisons,  and  that  m^n  were  at  work  in 
digging  treiicbes  to  receive  the  destined  victims,  when  the  revoli^ 
tion  of  th^  9th  of  Thennidor  took  place. 

.  VoluQies  have  been  filled  with  anecdotes  of  the  prisons  during 
this  dreadful  period.  The  fortitude  of  the  female  character  was 
never  more  strikingly  displayed.  ,  A  few  of  the  men  destroyed 
'  themselves ;  more  often  the  levity  of  the  French  character 
jpame  to  their  aid ;  and*  they  amused  themselves  with  jests,  cha* 
rades,  and  bouts  rim6s.  A  singular  change  in  the  deportment  of 
General  Hoohe  is  said  by  the  author  of  his  life  to  have  taken  plac9 
while  he  was  in  confinement,  daily  expecting  to  be  executea  bet 
cause  he, had  offended  St.  Just:  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  ^ve 
way  to  dissipation,  and  occupied  himself  in  intriguing  with  the 
women>  and  in  writing  lampoons.  There  were  yery  few  of  the 
victims  of  the  revolution  who  met  death  with  fear :  many  found  a 
better  consolation  in  phib>sopby ;  many  the  best  and  surest  in  reli* 
gion ;  and  they  who  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  braved  .their 
fate, — pride  and  the  sense  of  inevitable  necessity,  which  it  would  be 
folly  to  resist,  supplying  the  place  of  resignation.  Under  the  ays* 
tern  of  terror,  there  were  many  persons  wjo  sought  death  when  it 
mroiild.  not  have  sought  tbewu  The  Count  de  Fleury  wrote  from 
his  prison  a  note  to  Dumai,  the  President  of  the  Revdutionary 
Tribuiudf  '  Man  of  blood!  slaughterer!  cannibal!  monster! 
ivretch!  thou  hast  murdered  my  family;  thou  wilt  send  to  tha 
^caff'old  diose  who  thb  day  appear  at  thy  tribunal;  and  thou 
mayst  jcoodemn  me  to  the  tfanie  fate,  for  I  declare  to  thee  that  I 


(leman/  replied  Fouquier,  '  seems  in  a  great  hurry;  he  must  hf 
aatisfied/  The  wretch  directly  issued  orders  to  bring  him  firom 
priflOB ;  ke  was  brought  to  the  tribunal  that  motning,  condemned 
m  the  cottfse  <tf  an  hour  as  the  accomplice  of  persons  whom  he 
Irnd  oever  seen  before,  and  immediately  sent  to  the  scaffold,  covei'* 
cd  with  m  red  shirt,  as  guilty  of  having  conspired  with  Cecile  ILe? 
amid  and  Admiral  to.  murder  Robespierre  and  CoUot  D'Herbois, 
Of  Cecile  Rmand  we.^ve  already  spoken.  Admiral  was  perfects 
ly  sane;  he  thoiaglU  .that  the  prevailii^  tyranny  would  be.overf 
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ilirown,  if*  the  chief  tyrants  could  be  destroyed ;  he  chose  his  vic- 
tims better  than  Charlotte  Cotd6,  but  using  a  less  certain  iiistrur 
Hient,  missed  his  aim  ;  Collot  D'Hefbois  escaped ;  and  fifty-three 
persons  were  brought  to  trial  with  him  as  his  accomplices !  Among 
them  was  Souibreuil,  whom  hij<  daughter's  heroic  piety  had  saved 
from  th6  Septembrizerd,  but  who  could  not  escape  from  these  more 
e.^ecrable  murderers.  Upon  seeing  them  ranged  at  the  bar.  Ad- 
miral exclaimed,  *  So  many  braye  citizens  suffering  by  my  means! 
This  was  the  only  grief  that  could  have  reached  me,  but  it  is  a 
poignant  one/  Then  turning  to  Fouauier'  Tinville,  *  Does  the 
devil  inspire  you/  said  he,  *  to  accuse  all  these  people  of  being  my 
itccomplices?  1  have  never  either  seen  them  or  known  them  T  But 
neither  this  declaration,  nor  the  clear  proofs  which  the  prisoners 
could  hiaive  adduced  of  their  innocence  were  of  any  avail;  tlieir 
jnurder  had  been  predetermined,  and  in  eight  and  twenty  nuDutea 
the  whole  fifty-four  were  executed ! 

Admiral,  like  Charlotte  Cord6,  devoted  himself  with  a  tioble  spi- 
rit jn  the  hope  of  delivering  his  country.  Many  persons  who 
would  have  shrunk  from  suicide^courted  death,  because  those  whom 
they  Io\^d  best  had  been  destroyed ;  but  there  were  others  whom 
the  wickedness  which  they  beheld  so  overcame,  that,  as  if  the  moral 
government  of  the  earth  were  at  an  end,  they  seemed  to  think  there 
could  be.aio  rest  any  where  but  in  the  grave :  the  bewildering  hor- 
cor  of  the  times  made  them 

^  .  weary  of  the  sun, 

And  wish  the  state  of  the  world  were  quite  undone. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  ninny  persons  set  up  a  cry  of  royalism  in 
the  streets  for  the  sole  and  avowed  pur)>o$e  of  being  taken  before 
the  tribunal  and  put  to  death  for  iu  The  most  extraordinary  in- 
atances  of  this  kind  of  self-destruction  are  those  of  two  men,  who 
both  procured  their  own  condemniition  that  tliey  might  die  in  tlie 
same  iifanner  and  by  the  same  instrument  as  Charlotte  Gord^, 
whom  they  had  never  known,  and  only  seen  on  her  way  to  the 
scaffold* 

'  No  person  had  so  remarkable  an  escape  as  Thonras  Paine. 
There  were  some  gaolers,  who  being  as  brutal  as  tlieir  superioia, 
used  to  summon  all  their  prisoners,  for  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
tlieir  suspense,  when  die  cart^  or,  as  it  was  too  truly  called,  iagrande 
tie/re  roulanie,  airived  to  take  any  of •  them  to 4iie  tribunal,  la 
the  prison  where  he  was  confined,  the  keeper  had  some  bumanity, 
and  it  was  his  custom,  when  he  received  the  fatal  list,  to  mark  the 
door  of  the  intended  victims'  apartitient  with  chalk,  unkaowa  to 
them,  and  call  them  out  when  tlie  cart  came.  The  doors  optned 
into  a  corridor,  und  wheQ  opened  went  back*  .against  th^  wall. 
,  m  Paine's 
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Paine's  door  happened  to  be  open  when  the  keeper  went  round  to 
make  his  mark,  and  he  chalked  it  on  the  inside ;  it  was  shut  uiiefi 
he  cauie  to  take  the  prisoners  out,  and  the  destojing  angel,;  suyB 
Paine,  past  by.  Before  the  mistake  was  discovered  the  reign  of 
blood  was  over. 

The  fall  of  Robespierre  was  the  triumph  of  fear  ratlier  tlian  of 
Justice,  and  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  :nust  be  contjsinpjated  i^ 
incoaiplete,  because  a  few  monsters  even  worse  than  himself  wer§ 
among  the  foremost  in  sending  him  to  die«caffoid.  His  puuisb* 
inent  however  was  as  s*ignal  as  his  crimes.  His  under  jaw  wae 
ahattered  with  a  pistol  sliot,  eitlier  by  himself  hi  an  ineffectual  air 
tenipt  at  suicide,  or  by  a  gendarme  in  the  struggle ;  it  was  bound 
up  with  a  slight  dressing  as  he  lay  in  the  lobby  of  the  Convention, 
be  wished  to  wipe  away  the  blood  which  filled  his  mouth,  they 
'gave  him  a  bloody  cloth,  and  as  he  pushed  it  from  him,  they  sai^ 
to  iiim— *  It  is  blood-.— it  is  what  thou  likest!'  There  heky.op 
one  of  the  benches,  and,  in  his  agony  of  mind  and  body,  clenched 
one  of  his  thighs  through  his  torn  clothes  with  such  force  that  hip 
nails  entered  bis  own  ilesh,  and  were  rimmed  round  with  blood.  . 
He  was  carried  to  the  same  dungeon  which  Hubert,  and  Chaur 
mette,  and  Panton  had  successively  occupied ;  the  gaoler  knocked 
him  about  without  ceremony,  and  when  he  made  signs  to  one  qf 
them  (for  he  coidd  not  speak)  to  bring  him  pen  and  ink^  the  mao 
made  answer-^-^  What  dost  thou  want  with  it  ?  is  it  to  write  to  thy 
Maker  ?  thou  wilt  see  him  presently !'  He  was  placed  in  a  cart 
between  Henriot  and  Couthon ;  the  shops,  and  the  windowii,  and 
|he  house-tops  were  crowded  with  rejoicing  spectators  to  see  him 
pass,  and  as  the  cart  proceeded^  shouts  of  exultation  went  befor# 
It,  and  surrounded  it,  and  followed  its  way.  His  head  was  wrapt 
in  a  bloody  cloth  which  bound  up  his  shatteredjaw,  so  that  hii 
pale  and  livid  countenance  was  but  half  seen.  The  horsei^en  who 
escorted  him  shewed  him  to  the  spectators  with  the  point  of  their 
sabres.  The  mob  stopt  him  before  the  house  in  which  he  lived*; 
some  women  danced  before  the  cart,  and  one  of  them  cried  out  to 
him,  '  Descend  to  hell  with  the  curses  of  all  wives  and  of  alL.tinor 
thers!'  The  executioner,  when  preparing  for  the  performance  of 
his  office,  roughly  tore  off  the  bandage  from  his  wound ;  Robes^ 
pienre  then  utter^  a  dreadful  cry,  his  under  jaw  fell  from  the  upr- 
per,  and  the  head  while  he  was  yet  living  exhibited  as  ghastly  a 
spectacle  as  when  a  few  minutes  afterward  Sampson,  holding  it 
Vy  the  hair,  exhibited  it  to  the  multitude. 

It  was  at  one  time  reported  that  Robespierre  was  the  nephew 
of  Damiens, — a  foolish  attempt  to  account  for  his  cruelties,  by 
supposing  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  settled  purpose  of  revenge. 
'JTha  mvipBer  ^f  that  poor  maniac's  execution  is  one  of  the  foulest 
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hloU  in  hist6ry,  but  Robespierre's  conduct  is  not  to  be  explained 
by  any  such  hypothesis ;  it  might  serve  the  purpose  of  a  romancer, 
but  the  truth  holds  out  a  more  important  lesson ;  for  this  man  it 
one  of  the  many  persons  M^-hora  the  revolution  made  wicked,  though 
it  did  not  find  them  so.     He  had  been  a  studious  3^outli,  and  a  re- 
spectable man ;  and  his  character  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  as* 
Pendancy  which  he  obtained  over  rivals,  some  of  whom  were  cor- 
rupt, odiers  impudently  profligate,  and  of  whom  there  were  few 
who  had  any  pretensions  to  morality.     He  became  bloody,  because 
H  revolutionist  soon  learns  to  consider  hiiman  lives  as  tfie  counters 
with  which  he  plays  his  perilous  game ;  and  he  perished  after  he 
had  cut  off  every  man  who  was  capable  of  directing  the  republic, 
because  they  who  had  committed  the  greatest  abominations  of  the 
revolution  united  against  him,  that  they  might  secure  themselves, 
and  wash  their  hands  in  his  blood.     *  We  are  far  from  wishing,' 
says  the  author  of  the  BioCTaphie  Modeme, '  to  diminish  the  horror 
that  he  inspires ;  yet  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that,  like  those  animals 
'tvhich  the  ancients  loaded  mth  all  the  iniquities  of  a  nation  at  the 
moment  of  sacrificing  them,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  crimes 
X)f  his  accomplices,  ^d  even  of  his  enemies,  who  sought  to  purify 
Miemselves  at  his  expense.     Robespierre,  devoured  by  ambition, 
blelieved  that  blood  would  be  useful  to  his  schemes,  and  he  made 
ft  flow  hvtorrents ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  he  evet 
'  ^ould  have  invented  and  directed  all  those  little  detaHs  of  cruelty 
,that  were  the  delight  of  Fouqnier,  Dumas,  Collot,  Carriire,  Bil- 
laud,  &<::.  and  all  me  throng  of  proconsuls  and  members  of  com- 
mittees, who,  less  vast  in  their  ambition,  but  more  vile,  were  some 
t&  cruel,  and  others  still  more  barbarous.' 

St.  Just  is  said  to  have  been  more  equal  to  the  first  place  than 
Robespierre;  but  he  wanted  that  reputation  for  private  virtues, 
Svhich  even  in  the  worst  times,  and  among  the  most  corrupted  peo- 
jple,  lias  its  weight.  He  had  published  an  imitation  of  Voltaire's 
PuceJle,  shewing  thereby  the  depravity  of  his  imagination;  the 
)iardness  of  his  heart  was  abundantly  displayed  during  his  ascen? 
idaiicy.  Camille  Desmoulins  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death 
chiefly  in  revenge  for  a  jest  upon  him.  The  execrations  of  the 
people  seemed  not  to  produce  the  slightest  efl^eet  upon  St.  Just 
when  he  went  to  execution,  and  he  submitted  to  his  fate  with  the 
'greatest  coolness.  .  Couthon  suffered  more.  In  Phillips*s  Anec<* 
dotes  it  is  said  that  he  was  seized  in  a  closet,  drowned  in  tears, 
and  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  not  courage  to  make 
nse  of:  the  French  Biography  says,  that  he  woundled  himself 
slightly,  and  feigned  himself  dead.  Being  a  cripple  and  unaMe  to 
•move  without  assistance,  he  had  no  other  chance  of  escaping,  add 
this  did  not  availhim ;  his  deformi^  was  of  sucha  MxpA  tfaat^  wsni 
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tQ  th^  frigbtlul  CQBtmction  of  fab  lower  limbs,  H  was  imposaibl^^ 
to  fasten  him  to  th^  moving,  plank  of  the  guillotine  in  the  usuftl 
JIMiiner  ;  and  the  executioner  was  at  last  obliged  to  lay  bun  on  his 
Side  to  receive  the  blow.  This  ceremony  took  up  twice  the  timt 
occupied  in  dispatching  his  seven  companions*  Befoi«  the  revo- 
Ijyition  Couthou  had  been  distinguished  hr  the  gentleoess,  as  w^eU. 
9B  the  integrity  of  his  character.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Ro^ 
bespierre  bimself  had  both  spoken  and  written  against  the  piinisb- 
m^nt  of  death  in  all  cases.  Dumas,  who  was  punished  at  th», 
same  time  with  his  master,  had  just  signed  the  warrant  for  putting 
Sixty  persons  to  death,*  when  he  was  arrested  -,  and  it  is  one  of  tlie 
frightful  circumstances  of  tbese  dreadful  times  that  they  all  suf* 
fered.  In  the  confusion,  no  person  thought  of  stopping  the  guil« 
Iptiae,  and  Sampson  and  hb  machine  continued  theur  daUy  work. 

^  The  fall  of  Robespierre  gave  Sampson  a  litde  iutemiission  from. 
his  daily  labour,  but  not  before  he  had  performed  the  righteous 
9£&ce  of  executing  the  wretches  who  had  a&xt  so  mai^  victims  to. 
the  scaffold.  Dumas  'was  carried  before  the  same  tribunal  to  be 
idoatified  and  condemned,  where  the  day  before  he  had  presided  as 
judge.^  Fou^uier  Tinville  was  not  executed  for  some  months  after-^ 
waids.  He  made  im  able  defence,  upon  the  ground  that  he  could 
not  decline  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  and  diat 
he  acted  in  obedience  to  commands  which  were  not  to  be  disputed, 
being  the  highest  authority  in  the  republic.  But  he  was  told  that 
the  commauds  which  he  had  received  were,  by  hb  own4K:count,* 
inhuman  and  unjust,  that  hb  compliance  with  them  was  criminal,' 
and. that  his  life  was  but  a  miserable  atonement  for  the  man^  thou*^ 
mods  he  had  sported  with  in  mockery  of  justice.  Tbs  man 
^emed  to  feel  remocse  for  the  first  time  at  the  foot  of  ihe  scaffold, 
and  trembled  as  he  ascended  it.  Coffinhal,  the  judge  in  one  of 
the  minor  tribunals,  underwent  sufferings  before  his.  death,  which 
almost.in  any  other  human  being  would  excite  our  horror  and  com^ 
passion*  He  was  called  the  facetious  judge,  because  .he  used,  i» 
the  same  breath,  to  jest  with  bb  victims  and  condemn  them.  A  pri^ 
aoner  one  day  dbplayed  great  presence  of  mind  upon  hb  trial  ia 
emoting  the  chaises  which  were  brought  against  him,  sayii^  fre« 

Smtly,  I  can  parry  this  part  of  the  accusation,  and  parry  thatt 
ffinhal  interrupted  him,  and  asked  him  what  business  he  was  of^ 
the  man  replied  he  was  a  fencing-master.  Then,  said  the  judge,  I  am 
going  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  you ;  parry  that  stroke  if  you 
€«m«  His.  grand  practice,  when  a  prisoner  Attempted  to  speak  in 
fab  defence,  was  to  cut  him  short  by  sayii^,  ^iu  n^apas  la  parole  J 
Durii^  die  overthrow  of  hb  party,  Coffinhal  escltped,  and  con^ 
oealed  himself  ei^  and  forty  hours  in  the  Isle  de  Cigue  in  the 
river^    Torrratts  of  rab  £ell^  and  at  lengdi  he  was  in  d^er  every 
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miniite  of  being  carried  away  by  the  flood.  Not  having  couragie 
to  die,  he  caught  a  piece  of  lk)ating  timber,  and  reached  tiie  shore 
upon  it,  and  went  to  the  hoii$e  of  a  man  who  owed  him  five  and 
twenty  louis,  and  whom  he  thought  he  might  trust.  He  foand 
from  him  such  faith  and  such  mercy  as  he  had  shewn  to  others  ; 
the  man  locked  him  in,  and  immediately  informed  against  him ;  he 
was  taken  to  theConciergerie,  and  then  told  the  gaoler  that  the 
fatigue  and  horror  which  he  had  endured  upon  tiie  island^  and  in 
buffeting  the  waves,  made  the  death  he  was  about  to  suffer  a  plea- 
sure in  comparison.  Hisown  inhuman  scoffs  were  retorted  upon 
him  on  his  way  to  the  saiffold.    /  fJe  him/Coffinlial,*  said  some 

Ersous  in  the  crowd,  <  (/ue  din-tu  de  cette  boUe^d?-  pare  ceite'/dm'' 
e  said  nothing,  upon  which  they  added,  *  tu  via  pas  la  parole** 
When  he  reached  the  place  of  execution  the  use  of  his  limbs  was- 
lost,  from  cold  and  exhaustion,  and  fear.  CoiBnhal  was  the  man 
who,  when  I^voisier  requested  that  iiis  death  might  be  delayed  » 
foilnight  in  order  that  he  might  finish  some  important  experiments, 
told  him  the  republic  had  no  need  of  scholars  and  chemists. 

These  guilty  agents  of  an  execrable  tyranny  would  soon  have 
been  destroyed  by  Robespierre  himself.  He  was  .preparing  to 
sacrifice  them  to  public  opinion,  and  with -them  those  members  of 
the  Convention  who,  eiuther  in  the  provinces,  or  in  the  Committee-of 
Public  Safety,  bad  outstript  him  in  cruehy.  Had  he  succeeded,  k 
is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have  acted  the  part  of  Sylla,  and 
endeavoured  to  secure  his  power  by  putting  an  end  to  the  system 
of  terror.  He  was  destined  to  be  the  scape-goat  himself,  a  &te 
which  he  deserved  as  the  most  prominent  of  these  men  of  bloody 
but  by  no  means  as  the  worst  of  them.^  A  very  few  of  the  moflt 
notorious  villains  were  brought  to  the  block  after  him.  Ccdlot 
d'Herbois  and  Billaud  Varennes  escaped  with  the  inadequate  pu* 
nishment  of  transportation.  *•  A/hns,  President,'  said  the  hitter 
when  the  sentence  was  read  to  him,  '  a  la  longHe^  il  n*y  resiera 
que  la  sonnette*  He  is  said  to  have  employed  himself  at  Simsn 
mari  in  teaching  parrots  to  speak.  Colfot  d'Herbois  in  the  thirst 
produced  by  a  fever,  perhaps  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  drank  a  bottle  of 
brandy;  it  proved  fatal;  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  hospital 
at  Cayenne,  where  he  expired  in  the  greatest  bodily  torments,  and 
in  far. more  dreadful  agonies  of  mind,  reproaching  himself  for  his 
innumerable  crimes,  and  cursing  the  hour  of  his  birth.  Ilieir  col« 
league,  Barr^re,  who  seems  to  have  assented  to  all  their  cruelties 
from  mere  cowardice,  contrived  to  be  left  behind  when  the  diip 
sailed  with  them  from  France,  upon  which  Boursault  obserreda 
that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  failed  to  sail  with  the  wind. 
The  sort  of  contempt  in  which  he  was  held,  and  the  consideratioQ 
ihat^  though  he  had  been  the  h^ndd.  end  apologist  of  so  nauf 
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mtirders,  lie  had  occasioned  none  binyself,  contributed  to  his  lecii^ 
rity.  Before  the  revohition  he  had  been  a  man  of  letters,  and  the 
Frencli  Biography  tells  us,  tltat  in*  his  retirement  he  has  returned- 
to  his  former  pursuits,  and  amused  himself  with  translating  the 
Night  Thoughts.  Dr.  Dodd's  Prison  Thoughts  wduld  Imve  beea* 
Diore  appropriate. 

'  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  in  the  natural  order  of  a  revolu- 
tion, knaves  and  cowards  succeeded  to  the  sway,  dbowing  each 
other,  and  trafficking,  intriguing,  and  contending  for  power,  till  the 
p^Of^  were  wearv  of  misrule,  and  willingly  submitted  to  a  milt* 
tttry  despotism.     The  Directory  gave 'the  first  specimen  of  a  milir* 
tapy  government ;  and  there  is  a  memorable  anecdote  comiected  witki 
it.^^-^Six  deputies  were  arrested  after  the  insurrection  of  the  first 'Of 
Pratrial,  and  were  delivered  over  to  a  military  commission ;  Pbil^i 
Hp»'s  collection  mentions  three  of  their  names,  Romme;  Bourbotte,: 
and  Soubrany :  the  first  was  a  man  of  science,  and  a  sturdy  repub^^ 
Kcan ;  but  while  the  terrorists  were  carryiitg  on  their  abaminable 
proscription,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  harmless  employment  of' 
preparing  a  sort  of  oomtyientary  upon  the  new  calendar,  called  An-^ 
fruaive  da  Cultitateur,  containing  short  philosophical  accounts  of 
the  plants,  animals,  and  implements  with  which  Fabi^  d'E^lan* 
tine,  at  his  suggestion,  had  fiHed  the  decadary  almanack,  in  place 
df  the  saints.    "^Fhe  Committee  of  PubKc  Instruedon  diought  bi»r 
hook  worthy  of  being  published  for  the  use  of  the  national  schools^ 
and  a  decree  of  the  Conventioii  v^as  issued,  onlering  tliat  an  edition 
should  be  printed  in  the  capital  of  every  department  for  this  pui^ 
pose.     Romme  must  have  been  passionately  devoted  to  agriculture 
to  imagine  that  «uch  a  book  could  ever  supersede  the  Flos  Sancto-^ 
rum,  the  Nouveau  Parterre  des  Fienrs  des  Vies  des  Saints,  and  the 
numberless  other  compilations  of  a  similar  kind,  wbidi  are  aln^oat 
as  amusing,  and  quite  as' veracious  as  the  Arabian  Tales.     He  did 
not  live  to  see  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  recover  their  places, 
and  eject  theslieep  and  osen  by  whom  they  had  for  a  while  been 
pasted.     He  and  his  five  companions^  seem  to  have  been  selected 
as  victims  by  the  directorial  party,  for  their  known  attadiment  to 
the  democratical  constitution  of  17D^,  not  for  any  direct  nhaie  which 
could  be  proved  against  them  in  the  insurrection  for  which  they  were 
to  be  sacrificed ;  and  as  the  nnme  of  a  revolutionary  ti  ibuiiai  was 
become  odious,  they  were  delivered  over  to  a  military  comnnssioii^ 
which  did  the  business  in  a  mmuier  eqimlly  sura  and  summary.   The 
accused  deputies  were  fully  asvart'  that  their  deatlis  had  been  deter» 
mined  on.     Romme,  although  strictly  watched  by  the  gendarmes^ 
found  means  to  procure  and  secrete  a  strong  and  sharp  pointed 
knife,  and  he  obtained,  as  a  favour,  from  the  rnembers  of  llie  com- 
l^ission/that  he  and  his  comrades  should  be  placed  during  their  triil 
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iMtliin  a  hvy  so  as  to  be  separated  from  the  gendarniesi  whose  pre* 
sence,  be  said,  was  extreniely  odious  to  tb&in*    A»  soon  as    the 
'  sentence  of  death  was  read,  he  eKclaimed-*->'^ciet}e;S)  scelerats  J  cen 
est  fait  de  la  liberti:' — mais  regardez  ce  que  Sfavent  faire  les  pa-' 
trudesP — Then  drawing  forth  the  knife  and  stabbing  himself^   he. 
tamed  toward  his  friends — Allons^  mes  camarades !  suivez  mon  ex- 
emple.    Hie  knife  passed  from  hand  to  hand»  each  of  the  six  stab- 
bii^  himself,  and  reaching  it  immediately  to  his  colleague  next  him. 
The  writer  in  Phillips's  collection  declares  that  he  was  an  eye  wit- 
ness of  this  memorable  scene*     The  French  Biography  notices 
Komme  only,  and  mak«8  no  mention  of  his  fellows  :  but  it  adds  a 
report  that  the  friends  of  Romme  carried  off  his  body  and  restored 
bin  to  life;  after  which  he  went  to  Russia,  where  he  had  for- 
aierly  lived,  and  where  the  young  Count  Strogonoff,  to  whom  he  hadi 
be^i  tutor,  recmed  and  sheltered  him.    llie  report,  howevjer,  ie. 
discredited  by  the  person  who  relates  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  disinterested  and  least  culpable  of  all  did  re-v 
Volutionists  are  to  be  found  among  the  adherents  to  the  constitu*? 
lioa  of  1793,  who  were  proscribed  by  the  Directory.  They  em* 
ployed  no  ardfices  to  hurry  on  die  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and 
Aey  adhered  to  republicanism  when  it  was  a  sinking  cause.  They 
fived  through  the  worst  times  of  the  revolution,  because,  as  they 
sever  thrust  themsdves  forward,  they  never  eiu^ited  the  jeidousy  c^ 
any  party :  but  when  &e  reaction  had  b^un,  the  tendency  of  whicla 
they  perceived  to  be  not  merely  towards  monarchy,  but  towards 
despotism,  sincerity  then  became  in  them  a  sufficient  criosis,  and 
they  suffered  as  uimistly  as  the  royalists,  iu  whose  coodemnatipQ 
they  had  joined.  The  stage  was  now  cleared,  ihe  principal  actors 
were  all  removed ;  and  there  remained  none  but  those  M*fao  were 
prepared  by  want  of  principle,  or  wantof  courage/  to  submit  to  the 
course  of  events ;  and  a  revolution  which  had  begun  ki  force,  and 
deception,  and  ignorance,  and  been  carried  on  hi  blood,  ended,  as 
all  such  revolutions  must  end,  in  a  military  despotism. 

,  *  The  causes  of  the  7:evolutioii/  says  Babc^uf,  whose  opinion  ought 
iK)t  to  be  suspected  upon  this  point,  '  are  not,  peiiiaps,  such  as  many 
lyriters  have  wished  to  represent  them.  Honesty,  with  a  little  degree 
of  sagacity,  must  perceive,  and  may  confess  that  national  pride  alone 
makes  us  boast  of  the  virtues  of  tbe  French  as  presiding  at  the  first  cri- 
sis. I  attribute  it  neither  to  the  dilapidation  and  profligacy  of  the 
court,  nor  to  the  disorder  of  the  finances,  nor  to  the  numerous  im- 
posts, nor  to  the  light  of  philosophy  and  the  sentiments  of  justice  and 
innate  patriotism,  with  which  it  has  been  pretended  that  the  hearts  of 
so  many  men  were  inflamed.  Undoubtedly  the  kingdom  of  France  was 
IH-govemed,  but  not  worse  than  many  others;  tbe  people  were  very 
Iniserable,  but  not  more  so  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe.    There  was 
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Hght  in  th^^eountry,  but  the  greater  numbet  of  tfio^e  persons  who  pos^ 
sessed  it,  did  not  possess  virtue  in  due  proportion,  and  the  lave  of  theit 
fellow  kind.  That  wliich,  in.  my  opinion^  contributed  most  to  the  first 
popular  commotion  is  this — we  hsid  just  seen  the  revolution  in  North 
Aroerica,  iuid[ the.  movements  in  Holland  and  Brabant:  the  spirit  o( 
novelty  and  of  imitationyso  natural  among  the  French,  made  them  wish 
to  do  in  their  turn  what,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  had  given  celebrity  to; 
people  whom  they  did  not  think  better  than  themselves.  It  would  have 
been  disgrace  for  a  nation  which  piques  itself  upon  surpassing  all  others 
in  all  things,  to  remain  behind  those  who  had  most  distinguished  them* 
selves  in/political  changes:  and  we  therefore  would  have  our  revolu- 
tion. T^he  revolution  was  powerfully  seconded  by  th6  support  of  th# 
ambitious  of  all  t^nks,  who  saw  a  wide  door  opened  for  fortune  and  for 
vanit^.  These  i  think  were  the  chief  moving  causes  of  the  revohitioB 
of  the  14th  of  July,  which,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  found  th# 
whole  nation  at  its  service.  But  I  need  not  do  it  more  honour  than  to 
believe  that.son^e  lent  their  hands  to  it  on  a  speculation,  others  for  thc| 
Li^ve  of  novelty,  or  for  imitation — fot  fashion,  or  for  the  mania  of  the 
oay — «)thers  were  drawn  on  mechanically,  and  very  few  were  they  who 
engaged  in  it  from  virtue/ 

Babo^if  overlooked  the  chief  cause.  A  feeble  court,  8urrouiidfi4 
by  false  sbnraatSi  suffered  (during'  the  first  heats)  a  set  of  jour-r 
nalists  to  abttse  the  liberty  of  the  press--ran  abuse  which  must 
overthrow  any^verDinmit  that  perosits  it.  The  liberty  of  th(» 
|H'e0s  or.deatb,  was  the  motto  pf  one  of  these  writers,  who,  contir 
HUally  inveighed  aj^ainst  the  king  and  queen,. till  iiuch  invective 
brought  an  their  deitructioii.  The  governineiit  that  suffers  itself  t^ 
be  iosMUed  with  ipiJpunily,  is  from  thiH  moment  In  danger. 

He  who  conten/plates  Uie  history  of  the  world  with  the  faith  of  a 
ChristiMi  and  the/comprehensive  views  of  a  philosopher,  perceives 
in  the  course  o^uman  events^  as  harmonious  an  order  as  that  which 
science  has-d^onstrated  to  us  in  the  moveanents  of  the  material 
universe.  Evil  there  has  been,  evil  there  4s,  and  evil  there  v^ 
will  be  ; — woe  be  to  those  by  whom  it  comes !  But  it  ever  has- 
been,  and  it  ever  will  be  subservient  to  good  upon  the  great  scale. 
Particular  nations  have  degenerated,  and  countries  which  weroonqe 
free  and  flourishing,  have  sunk  into  senitude,  or  been  laid  waste 
by  oppression.:  still  the  amelioration  of  the  whole  has  been  going 
on,  and  the  human  race  has  continually  been  advancing  toward 
that  better  state  of  things  which  philosophy  teaches  us  to  expect, 
and  religion  commands  us  to  press  on  to.  The  preacher  who  should 
have  chosen  this  topic  of  consolation  in  Gaul,  or  Italy,  or  Britain, 
during  those  oges  when  all  existing  institutions  were  overthrown  by 
tiie  irruption  of  the  northern  nations,  would  have  found  few  to 
believe  him :  yet  who  is  there  but  must  now  acknowledge  that^  it 
w»»  expedient  for  Ibe  iwifftre  of  mankind  that  the  Roman  empire 
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should  be  subverted  ?  So  will  it  be  with  that  revolution  of  which 
the  immediate  evils  spread  themselves  year  after  year  more  widely. 
War  to  palaces,  peace  to  cottages,  was  the  cry  with  which  it  began  ; 
but  in  the  train  of  horrors  which  it  has  drawn  on,  the  cottage  and 
the  palace  have  been  involved  in  one  common' ruin.     Like  a  de- 
vouring pestilence  it  has  raged  through  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
iiow  that  it  can  find  upon  our  continent  no  new  field  for  its  ra- 
vages, a  wider  scene  of  havoc  has  been  opened  in  America.     That 
the  end  will  be  good  we  believe  with  perfect  faith  : — but  well  will 
it  be  for  us,  if,  in  its  progress,  we  discover  those  errors  which  b»ve 
made  its  course  hitherto  so  fatal.     In  our  foreign  relations   tlie 
wickedness  of  the  enemy  has  given  us  all  that  could  be  wished  z 
we. stand  upon  that  vantage  ground  which  France  bccupied.at  the 
beginning  of  the  contest,  a|id  we  are  at  tliis  moment  leagued,  not 
with  corrupt  courts,  and  oppressive  governments,  biit  with  people 
fighting  for  their  independence,  and  their  hearths  and  altars — and 
,  with  the  friends  of  liberty  wherever  they  exist.     France  has  done 
this  for  us  abroad ;  the  example  of  France  must  be  our  security  at 
home :  it  has  been  lost  upon  our  Meberts  and  Marats,  and  Chau- 
mettes,  who  go  on  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  ignorant  and  fero- 
.cious  part  of  the  community,  as  if  they  themselves  were  »ot  sure  to 
be  the  victims  in  their  turn,  of  the  revolution  which  they  are  la- 
bouring to  produce.    The  circumstances  of  England  give  these 
men  far  greater  advantages  than  their  fellow  journalists  and  writers 
enjoyed  in  France.    We  may  hereafter  take  occasion  to  show  in 
what  maimer  the  state  of  society  in  this  country  is  favourable  to 
their  nefarious  prospects,  aiifl  what  are  the  means  by  which  the^ 
TfiBj  best  be  counteracted. 


^RT.  XV;    PoemSf  by  William  Robert  Spencer,  pp.  ^40.  8ve. 
London;  Cadell  and  Davis.  1^11, 

^17^  E  cannot  rank  these  productions  of  Mr,  Spencer  higher  than 
^  '  '  poetry  of  the  boudoir.*  The  style  of  writing  is  perfectly 
well-bred,  civil,  and  unassimiing;  but  the  force  and  tone  of  inspi- 
ration are  wanting.  If,  indeed,  the  absence  of  bold  and  orighial 
thoughts  could  be  compensated  by  sensibility  almost  morbid,  and 
b}r  the  flutter  of  wit,  which  never  rises  to  a  painful  hei»ht,  we 
might  repose  oh  Mr.  Spencer's  pages  with  delight;  for  they  r«-r 
semble  the  conversation  of,  Chaucer's  Abbess,  in  which 

*  All  was  charity  and  tender  heart/ 
The  first  poem  in  this  little  t:;olIection  is  a  tramlatkm  o(  Biir|[^r's 
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celebrated  ballady  ^rbich  afforded  a  subject  of  emulatipii  lo  coq* 
tending  wits,  some  years  ago.  Mr,  Spencer's  version  is  sprightly 
and  elegant.  The  Teutonic,  sublime,  and  terrible,  are  wefl  given. 
The  Year  of.  Sorrow  is  an  original  Poem,  written  to  commemo- 
rate several  domestic  aiQictions,  which  the  course  of  that  period 
bad  produced  to  the  author.  "Hie  idea  of  this  piece  ia  not  very 
fortunate,  for  it  consists  merely-  of  a  string  of  epitaphs,  without 
any  other  plan  than  that  resulting  from  their  dates.  He  who 
grieves  by  tiie  Almanack,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  create  mucli 
sympathy.     Tliere  are,  however,  many  good  lines. 

*  And  art  thou  gone,  Parent*  and  friencl,  revered! 
Parent  of  her  by  evVy  charm  endear'd  ; 

Yes,  thou  art  gone!  tliy  Susan,  far  away, 
Smiled  no  sweet  sunshine  un  thy  closinrg  day, 
Not  on  her  breast  thy  drooping  forehead  hung, 
Not  to  her  lips  thy  suminon'd  spirit  clung, 
Ah!  no-r whilst  others  watch'd  thy  ebbing  breathy 
And  lighten'd  by  their  love  the  load  of  Death, 
Haply  thy  Susan,  in  a  distant  land, 
£  en  at  that  hour  the  scheme  of  pleasure  plann'd 
To  meet  once  more  on  Danube's  happy  plain, 
And  clasp  a  Mother  to  her  heart  again!' — p.  41, 

.  Those  on  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Ellis,  are  still  better^ 
*  Breathe  soft,  Italian  gales!  and  ye  that  wing 
The  tideless  shore,  where  never-changing  Spring 
Rules  all  the  halcyon  year,  breathe  soft,  and  shed 
Your  kindliest  dews  oer  pale  Eliza's  head! 
Propitious  grant  an  anguish'd  mother's  prayer, 
And  save  a  wedded  lover  from  despair. 
Vain  was  the  hope — in  Beauty's  earliest  pride, 
E'en'in  the  porch  of  life,  Eliza  died; 
Ere  yet  the  green  leaf  of  her  days  was  come. 
The  death-storm  rose,  and  swept  her  to  the  tomb!' — »p.  44. 
Tlie  short  poem  entitled  the  Visionary,  is  sweetly  expressed ; 
though  it  is  little  more  than  an  expansion  of  a  well-known  phrasCi 
the  ghost  of  deparHd  pleasure. 

*  When  midnight  o'er  the  moonless  skies 

Her  pall  of  transient  death  has  spread,  ' 

When  mortals  sleep,  when  spectres  rise. 

And  nought  is  wakeful  but  the  dead ! ' 

No  bloodless  shape  my  way  pursues, 

No  sheeted  ghost  my  couch  annoys, 

Visions  more  sad  my  fancy  views, 

Visions  of  long  departed  joys! 

>    11  I  ■       I        ■  I.       ■      ...  IB        .       .,1.-    III.     I,      !■■        ■    ^.      ^1.1.      ■■■I.,    yi  I,     .  ..I        I.I     ■ 

* '  The  Coantcss  Dowager  -of  Jenuon  Wulworth,  Mr^,  Spenccc't  mQthei>  died  at 
Had«|berg  in  Germany.' 
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lliesbade  of  youthful. hope  is  there,. 
That  linger'd  long,  and  latest  died; 
Ambition  all  dissolved  to  air, 
With  phantom  honours  at  her  side. 
,  What  empty  shadows  glimmer  nigh  ! 

They  once  were  friendship,  truth,  and  love ! 

Oh,  die  to  thought,  to  mem'ry  die, 

Since  lifeless  to  my  heart  ye  prove !' — pp.  67, 68. 

,  The  ballad  of  Beth  Gtlert  has  beeu  so  frequently  printed,  and 
has  found  so  much  favour  with  most  readers,  that  we  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  analyse  it.  The  author  has  certainly  '  dallied  M'ith 
the  innocence*  of  his  subject,  *  like  the  old  age.' 

The  EmigrmU's  Grave  contaius  some  pathetic  lines,  though  the- 
measure  is  unhappy : 

*  Why  mourn  ye,  why  strew  ye  those  flow'rets  around 
To  yon  new-sodded  gmve,  as  ye  slowly  advance  ? 
In  yon  new  sodded  grave  (ever  dear  be  the  ground) 
Lies  the  stranger  we  lov'd,  the  poor  exile  of  France. 
And  is  the  poor  exile  at  rest  from  his  woe, 
No  longer  the  sport  of  misfortune  and  chance  ? 
Mourn  on,  village  mourners,  my  tears  too  shall  flow 
For  the  stranger  we  lov'd,  the  poor  exile  of  Trance. 
Oh !  kind  was  his  nature,  tho'  bitter  hi»  fate. 
And  gay  was  his  converse,  tho'  broken  his  heart; 
No  comfoTt,  no  hope,  his  own  breast  could  elate. 
Though  comfort  and  hope  be  to  all  could  impart. 
Ever  joyless  himself,  in  the  joys  of  the  plain 
Still  foremost  was  he  mirth  and  pleasure  to  raise ; 
How  sad  was  his  soul,  yet  how  blithe  was  his  strain, 
When  he  sang  the  glad  song  of  more  fortunate  days!* — pp.  134, 135. 

Of  the  French  verses,  as  we  cannot  speak  well,  we  shall  say 
Qotfaiw.  It  is  ipnpossible  to  close  the  volunie,  without  regretting 
the  trimng  direction  which  the  autlior  has  given  to  talents  and  ac- 
^iremepts  which  might  have  attained  much  higher  praise^  by  more 
v%orous  exertion.  Where  we  perceive  so  much  taste  and  feeling, 
we  are  willing  to  suppose  that  attention  to  subjects  requiring  some 
thought  and  research,  would  (lave  roused  the  author  to  strains  of 
a  deeper  tone.  But  in  the  pages  before  us,  the  celebration  of 
beauty  supersedes  all  thought,  or,  at  least,  only  leaves  the  author  a 
disposition  to  be  ingenious.  To  become  a  dangler,  of  the  muses 
is  a  propensity  as  unfortunate  in  literature,  as  a  similar  turn  in  gal- 
lantry. The  first  impulses  .of  imagination,  like  those  of  the  affec- 
tions, ^e  debased,  if  they  are  not  directed  to  an  estimable  object; 
and  die  generous  warmth  of  those  early  feelings  can  hardly  be  re* 
calljsd  in  ekber  c^ 
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Abt,  XVI.  Eurifidh  Supplices  MuliereSf  Ipkigenia  fn  jimUAt, 
et  in  TauriSf  cum  Notts  Jer.  Marklandi  integris,  ei  aliorum  se* 
lectis.  Accedunt  de  Gracorum  quiuta  Declitiatione  imparis^If- 
labicay  et  indejarmata  Latinorum  tertiay  Quastio  GrammatieOf 
Explicaiiones  veterum  aliqnot  Auctorumy  Epistola  quadam  ad 
jyOrvilliumdaiief  cum  indicibus  necessariis.  Ozonii.  18 IK 
<4to.  et  8vo.     pp.  544. 

^~\UT  of  the  long  list  of  our  countrymen  who  cultivated  Greek 
^y'^  literature  during  the  eighteenth  century^  seven  names  of  disk 
tinguished  eminence  have  lately  been  selected  by  a  very  competeut 
judge  of  the  subject,  who,  if  it  were  not  for  the  unfortunate  cir* 
ciiinstance  of  his  being  still  alive,  would  be  fairly  entided  to  a 
plaice  at  the' first  table  of  grammatical  or  critical  fame  in  preferene^ 
to  more  than  one  of  the  guests  whom  he  has  admitted  to  it.  These 
guests  are  Richard  Bentley,  Richard  Dawes,  Jeremiah  Marklaod, 
John  Taylor,  Jonathan 'or  John  Toup,'*'  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  and 
JEUchard  Porson.  We  do  not  object  to  this  selection,  although  we 
are  not  quite  certain  that  one  of  the  preceding  names  ought  not  to 
be  exchanged  for  that  of  Samuel  Musgrave.  To  be  one  of  seven 
<n  ei^t  mfp  who  have  attamed  the  greatest  eminence  in  a  depart- 
Vkeat  of  knowledge  to  the  pursuit  of  which  hundi^eds  have  devoted 
the  ^eater  part  of  their  lives,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  no  in- 
considerable achievement.  The  following  character  of  Markland, 
which  is  contained  in  one  of  Hurd's  letters  to  Warburton,  and  which 
we  transcribe  from  the  publication  now  before  U8,f  must  unques- 
tionably be  considered  as  a  caricature. 

*  After  all,  I  believe  the  author  is  a  goodman,  and  a  learned ;  but  a 
miserable  instance  of  a  man  of  slender  p^rts  and  sense,  besotted  by  a 
fondness  for  his  own  peculiar  study,  and  stupified  by  an  intense  appli- 
cation to  the  mmutue  of  it.' 

Much  of  the  asperity  of  this  censure  is,  of  course,  to  be  attri^ 
buted  to  that  noble  contempt,  which  men  of  cultivated  understand- 
ings so  frequently  feel  for  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  differeiA 
from  their  own.  As,  however,  the  bishop  does  not  appear  to  have 
despbed  all  verbal  critics,  and  as  the  bishop's  patron  was  also  the 

*  '  It  Ss  reinarkable,  that  though  his  name  was  Jomthm,  in  bis  later  writing  [^r  ia- 
«tanoe»  iD  the  title-page  and  dedication  of  his  edition  of  Longinut]  he  alv^^rs  caTls  hin- 
aelf  in  Latin  Joannes  ToupUts,  In  some  of  the  booltft  he  had  when  young,  be  has  writ- 
ten B  Libris  Jonq.  Toup.'— Gentleman's  Magazine,  March,  1785,  p.  186.  Before  he  b^  ^ 
came  bold  enough  to  write  Joannet  Tcmpitu  at  length,  he  called  himself  in  Latin  Jo.  7o- 
ffiui.  He  adopU  this  contraction  in  his  Emendationet  in  Saidam,  and  he  is  called  J#« 
TaumM$  by  I>r«  Barney,  who  writes  at  full  length  the  names  of  the  other  six '  Magnanf- 
mi  HttoHs/  The  old  controversy  respectine  Coruul  Tertium  and  Consn},  Tertia  was  de« 
cidfd  in  tb«  same  manner.    A.  Gellius,  L.  X,  cap.  1. 

'  t  Sm  pp.  148  and  149  of  the  first  part  or  Toluae, 
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ipatrqii  of  Toup,  it  is  probable,  that  the  low  esteem  ia  which  poor 
-Markland  was  l^ld,  arose,  in  some  degree,  froai  his  blinduess  in 
-not discovering  that  William  Warburton  was  the  first  divine,  ph|Io- 
.sopher,  and  eritic  of  the  age,  and  tliat  Richard  Hurd  was  the  se- 
cond.    We  are  willing  to  recur  jto  any  mode  of  accounting  for 
Kurd's  un&vourable  ophiion  of  Markland's  mental   faculties,  ra- 
ther than  to  allow  die  enemy  to  maintain, .  on  such  grave  authoritj, 
that,  if  labour  and  patience  be  not  wanting,  any  blockhead  may  be 
fashioned  into  what  is  commonly  called  a  great  scholar.     At  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  assert  that  Markland  was  a 
man  of  genius,  or  that  he  possessed  a  very  vigorous  understandu^. 
iiVhen  Dr.  Bumey  saluted  him  by  the  name  of  '  Magnanimous 
Hero,'  we  apprehend  that  it  was  not  Dn  Burney's  intention  that 
the  expression  should  pass  current  for  the  highest  value  at  which  it 
is  capable  of  being  estimated."*   Markland's  literary  character  is  not- 
very  difficult  to  describe.     He  was  endowed  with  a  resectable 
portion  of  judgment  and  sagacity.     He  was  very  laborious,  loved 
retiremeht,  and  spent  a  long  life  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.     For  modesty,  candour,  literary  honesty,  aud  courteous- 
ness  to  other  scholars,  he  is  justly  considered  as  the  model  which 
ought  to  be  proposed  for  the  imitation  of  cver>'  critic.     Gifted  as 
he  wa5t,  we  are  not  awnrc  that  he  could  have  applied  his  faculties  to    ' 
any  object,  with  more  credit  to  himself  and  more  advantage  to 
others,  than  to  the  cultivation  of  ancient  literatme.     He  certainly 
would  not  have  been  eminent  as  a  theologian,  a  metaphysician,  m 
political  economist,  an  historian^  a  poet,  an  orator,  a  writer  of 
farces,  or  a  reviewer. 

Of  all  Markland's  critical  \^'ritings,  which  are  numerous,  the 
most  elaborate,  as  well  as  the  most  generally  esteemed,  is  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  ijupplices  of  Euripides,  lliis  work,  after  it  had 
lain  by  for  several  years,  was  given  by  the  author  to  the  late  Dr. 

geborden,  with  full  liberty  either  to  print  it  or  to  burn  it«  Dr. 
eberden  politely  chose  the  former  alternative,  and,  accordingly, 
.in  the  year  1763,  when  Markland  was  more  than  sevei^ty  years  of 
i^y-f-  the  Supplices  of  Euripides  and  the  Commentary  of  Markland, 
together  with  the  Qu(£stio  Grammatical  and  the  Explicatioues  /V 
terum  aliquot  Auctorumy  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this  article,  were 
very  degantly  printed  by  William  Bowyer  in  a  thin  quarto  volume. 
The  press  was  corrected  by  Dr.  Jortin.  A  second  edition,  in  oc- 
tavo, with  several  additions,  omissions,  and  corrections,  was  pub^ 


*  It  may  also  be  ttud  with  great  truth,  that  Magnanimous  Heroes  ts  not  a  fair  t 
*  fion  of  Magnanind  Herots.    See  Warburton's  translation  of  Thomas  Bentley's  dedica- 
tion of  his  Horace.     Kotes  to  the  Dunciad,  B.  II,  ▼.  205. 

t  Markland  died  on  the  7th  of  July,  1776.     In  a  short  icconnt  of  his  life,  insertad 
|n  t\^  jfiuniMil  Renter  for  that  yeur»  hp  h  sAd  to  have  been  bom  iu  A  jguat,  169^ 
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Hshed  in  the  year  1775.  Markland's  notes  on  the  Iphigenia  in  Au- 
lide,  and  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  which  are  much  less  copious  and  va* 
luable  than' those  on  the  Supplices,  were  published  in  octavoin  the 
year  1771,  and  were  never  reprinted  until  the  appearance  of  the 
presjent  volume. 

lu  correcting  the  text  of  these  three  plays,  Markland  derived 
great  assistance  from  the  collation  of  three  manuscripts  in  the 
Koyal  Library  at  Paris,  which  was  communicated  to  him  by  Mus* 
grave,  and  of  which  Musgrave  himself  afterwards  made  use  in  pre- 
paring his  own  edition  of  Euripides.  Only  two  of  these  copies 
are  manuscripts  in  the  strict  sense  of  die  word.  In  the  catalogue 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library  they  are  numbered  2887  and 
S817.  The  former  is  called  A  by  Markland  and  E  by  Musgrave* 
TThe  latter  is  called  B  by  Markland  ahd  G  by  Musgrav^.  The 
third  copy,  which  is  called  C  by  Markland  and  P  by  Musgrave,  is 
thus  described  in  Musgrave's  list :  Liber  Impressus  ejusdem  Bf- 
bliotheca,  collatus  cum  MSto  usque  ad  finem  Iphigenia  Taurica. 
In  the  library  of  Wddham  College,  Oxford,  there  is  a  copy  of  the 
Aldine  edition  of  Euripides,  collated  with  an  unknown  manuscript 
in  some  of  the  plays.  This  collation  is  called  Codex  Oxoniensis 
by  Markland,  who  has  made  no  use  of  it  except  in  the  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris. 

On  comparing  the  various  readings  of  the  three  Parisian  copies, 
as  they  are  exhibited  by  Markland,  with  Musgrave's  representation 
of  them,  we  observe  that  each  of  these  editors  has  neglected  to 
mention  several  readings  which  are  noticed  by  the  other,  and  which, 
in  our  opinion,  ought  to  have  been  noticed  by  both.  We  also  ob- 
serve that  Markland  and  Musgrave  sometimes  diflfer  in  their  repre- 
sentation of  the  readings  of  the.  same  passage  in  the  same  inanu-  . 
script.  In  the  Supplices,  for  instance,  the  common  reading  of 
V.  106  is  as  follows :  01 1'  a/t$)  rovh  TroTihg,  yj  (^  recte  Barne^ius) 
Tourov  rUvu;  If  Markland  is  correct, 'the  Codex  Regius  281? 
reads  tMb  instead  of  rovh.  If  Musgrave  is  correct,  the  same 
manuscript  reads  tovtcjov  instead  of  rovrov.  If  Markland|  as  well 
as  Musgrave,  had  actually  examined  the  manuscript  in  question, 
we  should  be  tempted  to  suspect  that  the  MS.  reads  both  toovSi 
''Troths  and  To6r(ov  ttUvu,  and  that  each  collator  had  been  guilty  of  a 
different  oversight.  But  Markland's  acquaintance  with  the  Pari- 
^sian  manuscripts  appears  to  have  been  derived  entirely  from  Mu?- 
grave's  collation.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  in  the  present  iiv 
stance,  either  Markland  or  Musgrave  has  unintentionally  misrepre- 
(5ented4he  reading  of  one  of  those  manuscripts.  There  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  these  omissions  and  misrepresentations,  against 
.which  the  greatest  care  and  attention  will  haidly  secure  an  editor. 
It  frequently  happens  that  two  accounts  of  the  readings  of  the 
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•ame  manuscript  differ  so  widely  from  each  other,  as  almost  to  out* 
weigh  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  copies  from 
which  the  collations  are  taken. 

Markland's  editions  of  these  three  tnq;edies  hanng  becrome 
scarce,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a  reimpression  of  them^ 
even  if  it  had  been  made  without  any  improvement.  This,  how- 
ever, is  very  far  from  being  the  case  b  the  present  instance.  Al- 
though the  editor  of  the  volume  (or  rather  vdumes)  now  before  us 
does  not  name  himself,  it  b  well  knov.ii  that  the  publication  of  it 
was  superintended  by  Mr.  Gwford,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
who  has  lately  been  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  that 
University.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Gaisford,  in  a  very  short  ad-* 
vertisement,  that  he  has  occasionally  altered  Markland's  text,  al^ 
though  never  without  sufficient  authority;  that  to  Maridand's  notes 
be  has  added  a  selection  from  those  of  Musgrave  and  others;  and 
that  he  has  been  enabled  to  enrich  the  present  edition  with  a  num* 
.  ber  of  short  notes  copied  from  Mr.  Porson's  writing  in  the  margins 
of  bis  copies  of  the  preceding  editions.  Many  of  Mr.  Porson's 
.  nottUa  are  very  curious  and  valuable,  and  their  number  is  consider- 
able. If  we  did  not  foresee  that  this  article  will  be  intolerably 
long,  we  would  point  out  the  principal  improvements  of  the  test 
of  which  Mr.  Porson  i^  tlie  author.  With  the  greatest  of  all 
diese  improvements  the  friends  of  ancient  literature  are  already 
well  acquainted: — we  mean  the  rejection  of  the  last  scene  of  the 
Iphigema  in  Aulide,  beginning  with  v.  1539.  Several  verses  in 
this  scene  had  excited  the  suspicions  of  Markland.  For  instance^ 
T.  1589.  *Hg  cJfMtri  fi<»fii;  ifif^alvtr  i^v  rji^  tfoD. 

Among  other  improvements  in  this  edition,  we  ouaht  to  mention 
the  readings  of  the  Aldine  .edition, .  which  are  only  occasionally 
mentioned  bv  Markland,  but  which' M^.  Gaisford  has  represented  ' 
very  diligently  and  faithfully.  Mr.  Gaisford  has  also  printed  the 
commentary  on  the  Supplices  in  such  a  manner  as  distinctly  to  ex^ 
hibit  the  variations  of  tlie  quarto  and  octavo  editions.  To  tiie 
Espticatioiies  Feterum  aliquot  Auctorum  Mr.  Graisford  has  sub- 
joined five  letters  from  Markland  to  D'Orville,  copied  from  the 
priginals  in  the  Bodleian  Library.^  We  are  afraid  that  grown  gen- 
tlemen, who  wish  to  refresh  their  knowledge  of  Greek,  will  hardly 
allow  us  to  include  among  these  improvements  the  omission  of  the 
L'^tin  version. 


•  In  one  of  these  letters,  Markland  enters  into  the  tiresome  and  absurd  disputes  be* 
tween  D'Orvilie  and  Dc  PauVv,  (the  Peacock,)  and  talks  of  Tota  grex  abasia  de  emU 
Junon'ni,  It  is  dithcult  to  be  wittv  and  wise  at  the  same  time,  and,  accordingly,  rather 
•more  than  a  year  afterwards,  Markland  discovered,  on  reading  over  the  foul  copy  of  hb 
letter,  that  he  ought  to  have  said  Tatus  grmx  absomu.  It  is  ft  proof  of  the  traoquilUty 
ci  his  temper,  tiut  this  duoovtry  appears  not  ta  htve  atfectad  his  health. 
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In  Markland's  own  'editions^  the  verses  of  these  three  plajs  are 
.  numbered  exactly  as  in  the  edition  of  Barnes,  with  the  exception 
of  about  a  hupdred  lines  ^t  the  end  of  the  Supplices,  in  which 
Markland  has  produced  a  small  variation,  by  counting,  as  two 
verses,  v.  11£7  of  Barnes's  edition.    In  Mr.  Gaisford's  edition  of 
the  Supplices,  the  first  song  of  the  Chorus,  which  is  printed  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Bumey,  contains  eleven  lines  more 
than  in  Markland's  edition.     Mr.  Gaisford  has  also  made  one  verse 
of  w.  278  and  279  c^f  Markland's  edition.    In  consequence  of 
these  two  alterations,  the  verse  which .  is  numb^ed  280  in  Mark- 
land's,  edition  is  numbered  290  by  Mr.  Qaisford.    This  difference 
.is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  play.  .  Mr.  Gaisford  has  not  altered 
.  the  numbers  in  the  two  other  plays,  and  in  Markland's  Commeqtary 
.on  the  Supplices  Mr.  Gaisford  has  exhibited  Markland's  numera- 
tion as  well  as  his  own.   .  We  adhere  to  the  numeration  of  Barnef» 
and  Beck. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  labours  of  Markland,  the  text  of  these  three  tragedies  waa 
full  of  difficult  and  corrupt  passages.  The  number  of  these  pas- 
Sages  is,  inde^,  greatly  reduced  in  the  present  edition,  but  it  is  still 
very  considerable. .  The  Ipbigenia  in  Aulide,  in  particular,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  our  author's  tragedies,  is  so  much  depraved, 
that  great  part  of  the  pleasure  which  ought  to  arise  from  the  peru*' 
sal  of  it,  is  lost  to  the  reader.  Could  we  hope  that  the  presentnum- 
ber  of  our  -Review  would  find  its  way  into  the  study  of  Mr.  I^re- 
deric  Henry  Bothe  at  Berlin,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  the 
Iphigenia  in  Aulide  to  his  earliest  .consideration.  We  have  pe- 
rused, with  infinite  delight,  the  fourteen  admirable  Greek  tragedies 
which  he  has  composed  on  the  subjects  of  the  fourteen  surviving 
plays  of  JSschylus  and  Sophocles.  By  retaining  all  that  is  tolera- 
ble in  the  original  tragedies,  and  by  adding  much  that  is  excellent 
.  of  his  own,  Mr.  Bothe  has  produced  two  sets  of  dramatic  com- 
positions, which  are  as  much  superior  to  their  prototypes,  as  the 
Orlando  Inamorato  of  Berni  is  superior  to  that  of  Boiardo. 
Hereafter,  the  original  iEschylus  and  the  original  Sophocles  must 
be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the^  Six  Old  Plays,  on  which  six 
-of  Shakapeare's  plays  are  founded.'  We  are  not  certain  that  the 
task  of  -re-writii^  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulide  could  not  be  executed  in 
England.  But  Mr.  Bothe  hna  already  obtained  possession  of  the 
ground,  and  it  seems  reasonable  that  he  should  be  maintained  in  it. 
We  must  not  be  understood  as  meaning  to  insinuate  tliat  passages 
which  we  are  unable  to  explain  or  correct  are  inexplicable  or  in- 
corrigible, when  we  profess  to  believe,  that  many  of  the  difficulties 
and  corruptions  of  these  three  plays  are  placed  far  beyond  tbe^ 
reach  of  criticism.    It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  manuscripts  may 
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he  discovered  which  differ  widely  from  those  which  are  alreadj 
•known,  and  that  the  true  readings  of  some  passages  may  lie  coa- 
cealed  in  those  citations  of  ancient  authors  which  have  eluded  Ae 
vigilance  of  Porson  and  other  critics.     It  is  probable  diat   die 
printed  and  unprinted  remains'  of  the  ancient  grammariatis  would 
repay  to  an  editor  of  these  plays  the  labour  of  a  minutely  attentive 
examination.     In  the  mean  time,  much  may  be  done  in  a  small 
way  by  a  careful  and  reiterated  perusal  of  the  text.     Although 
most  of  the  observations  contained  in  the  following  pages  are  pf 
very  little  conseqlbence  when  separately  considered,  perhaps  thej 
may  derive  some  value  from  their  number.     Nothing  but  want  \>f 
room  has  prevented  us  from  enlai^ng  the  number  very  considera- 
bly.    We  request  the  reader,  before  he  lays  aside  this  article^  to 
compare  the  following  corrections  with  the  received  text.     Sap[^. 
92.  xaiv&f.     V.  303.   (TfuXXei,     V.  393/  'lxo5<r«  y.     V.  408.  xo 
vXslov,    V.  4^5.  vyju,$gy<rsTai.    V.  543.  xpvfrja-ovrau    V.  726.  roirfvSff 
Toi.    V.  745.  Crt  Tof  mvrelvovre^,    V.  76?.  Aeivov  jUrgv  o5v.    V.  782. 
ifM)  88  8i)  -ra/W.     V.  797.  xo/y'  tslg  AfSou.     V.  842.* ski  8*.     V. 
1022.  ^ep<re(povcns  (^ep<rs<povsiots  Aldus).     Iph.  Aul.  141.  &Kira^u^ 
??{?.    V.  193.  Tov  OlAscttj.    V.  194.  raf  2aX«|xTw^    V.  675.  hrri££ig. 
Vv.  873, 880, 1 131.  xTsveTv.    V.  1358.  fwtx«.    V,  1438.  ft^r  o3v  ah, 
V.  1450.  Jfro^  Ti.     V.  1458.  WAw  y ,  ayevvw^  t  .     V.  1484.  jj  xpfw. 
Iph. Taur.  4. ToS  y.    Y.lOS.hfmrs.    Y.SW.icxi^.   Y.S75Afwrai 
ni?Xe«^.   V.  400.  Sovaxox^oay.    V.  489-  ri?  r  hfuoLs.    V.  608.  TourtL 
V.  848.  %oi(riy.    V.  856.  cS  ^wyyoy'.  '  V.  932.  ^ikdrig.    V.  950. 
*«H%ov,  oTxcoy  cms.     ¥."961, 2.  dg  Six^v  |  fcnjv.     V.  964.  tlinif  V. 
V.'  1014.  vokia-fML  ^aAXa8o^    V.  1064.  xaXoy  toi  yXwfnr.    V.  1206. 
xuKX0(t,iXivT(O¥  ygi     V.  1210.  Jyyavreikriy.     V.   1235.  AijXio*^.     V. 
1435.  woi  8^  8i«yjx8v. 

SUPPLICES. 

V.  21.  "AJ^acTo?,  ofAfxa  iuKfvfht  riyyut  2iJs,  KiTrea*  The  comma  after 
«Jli  ought  to  be  expunged.  The  words  oh  kutm  are  to  be  translated 
Ues  here.  So  in  the  Hecuba,  v.  486.  Ai/nj  vtAa;  nv,  tSr  txi^va-'  M 
v©w»,  TaX^vfin,  xnriti.  Ih  English,  Here  she  lies,  Iph.  Taur.  267.  'I^i 
#*  «^  opSrc;  lafif/kwi^  riri^  Beurarwa^f  oX^u  Some  gods  are  sitting  here.  It 
is  pit>perto  admonish  learners,  that  the  pronouns  0^  and  oStk  are  fine* 
quently  to  he  rendered  Here,  and  still  more  frequently  Hkher,    In  the 

.  Heraclida^  the  Chorus  says  to  lolaus,  v.  8i.  ''of  U  r»»o€  7$^  i  yifot 
TirpffToX«»  Sv9c%%09  SxOcf  Aaoy;  So  the  passage  is  pointed  in  the  two  ear- 

^  liest  editions.     In  the  third  edition,  that  is  to  say,  the  Basil  edition  of 

'  1544,  oV  is  followed  by  a  note  of  interrogation,  as  if  the  meaning  were, 
ts  this  the  man  ?  The  ancient  punctuation  has  never  been  restored. 

'  The  nominative  plural  of^,  when  joined  to  a  verb  which  signifies  mo- 
tion to  a  place,  i^  often  corrupted  into  Sri%,  See  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  111. 
where  Bmnck  oirght  to  have  adopted  the  resdmg  of  his  Mcmbranft^  and 
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of  the  old  editions :  X»y».  ff-epi^QiTat  yof  oS%  ^  ti»«  XpovM  «r0(^»(«iy  ^( 
tifo^  ivio^oroi.  So  Eurip.  Or.  348.  Kett  i^it  fieunXtvq  oit  Xi  0Ti»;(« 
Mfy^Xa*^  »»«{.     Here  also  most  of  the  editions  read  ih, 

V,  37.  Kvpvl  vfoq  wrrv,  ^tv^e  ©W^  x»X^y.  Markland  and  Mr.  Gaifr* 
ford,  in  their  notes  on  this  line,  point  out  several  verses,  in  which  tho . 
last  syllable  of  the  accusative  singular  of  nouns  ending  in  £YS  is  made 
short,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Attic  poets.  To  these 
instances  we  are  inclined  to  add  Eurip.  El.  409.  ''ExO'  «(  votkailt  rf^% 
iftet;  f  ftXov  vetTfo^,     The  common  reading  is  voXatov  r^o^of,  which  we 


syllable  of  the  accusative  plural  i 
foriu^  at  KToipoi  fr»rp6i; 

V.  50.  Pvca  it  cafitSt  iroX»«;f  xdretip6fAaT»  X^fi*'  Read  navaipifAfJMTm 
XM^o**.  So  V.  774  many  editions,  including  that  now  before  us,  read 
TaXHfk^H^  with  a  single  M.  ' 

V.  S7*  Tiwt  yoi9  iKovaobt  %m  airipwf  Jirvfrof,  HtKfSt  ri  ipmov^,  rSvf 
U9eutr6cv9  iiro  'Hxov(  loitnm  Read,  TUapyoovq  ixAvo'tt.  In  order  to  esta* 
blish  this  alteration,  we  will  subjoin  the  Aldine  reading  of  a  few  passa- 
ges of  our  poet,  in  which  the  termination  of  a  substantive  has  been  im«. 
properly  assimilated  to  that  of  an  adjoining  word.     Some  examples  of 


{arforn^iraf)*  In  this  verse,  the  common  reading  is  two  degrees  removed 
from  the  true  reading,  A»faii»9  arparyiKarctw.  Tro.  685.  *0  i*lt,iraf 
otmx*  o  f  {oi*  Aldus)  ivl  ?Miftai9  0t$i^u  O  i*  arr^ojf  («rrXo»)  wtpyeft  fcUf, 
Uel.  454>  "AyytiKivttav  havroroia*  {itavorMO'f)  tm^  otiC^*  Ion.  1181.  *Hf 
fh  fipSrratf  yi^yfi^^^  (l^X^^^  apyvpvtXeirovq  Xpvffiaq  n  ^taXaq* 

v.  116.  oto-O*  S»  orptLTihat  tarpartva  oX«6pUf;  Ejf'^rri  potest  sine  inter- 
rogatione,  M.  Perhaps  we  may  say,  Eff'erri  debet  sine  interrogth 
tione.  So  Iph.  Taur.  517.  Tpoiarlau^  oM\  i»?  awetrraxov  hSyo^.  Androm. 
564.  ''Eplt  n  Tfit  xkr  oTxcir  cMa  vov  xXvup.  Bacch.  462«  Tor  av^tfjkuhf 
TfuvrXoy  oTff'Oa  vev  xXvwy.  Heracl.  89.  Tot  *H^»ieXf<oi'  t^n  vov  irapttararitv 
'loXaov.  w  yap  oSfx  axipvKrot  roh.  The  enclitic  vov  has  not  prevented 
the  two  last  examples  from  being  printed  with  the  mark  of  interroga- 
tion. Mr.  Porson  has  retained  the  interrogation  in  Hec.  239.  oT<r0* 
M»  SxOi(  'ixSot/  Kardaxtyiroi,  and  has  omitted  it  in  v.  99^*  070*0*  oZi>  'AiUireef 
'iXiof  i9a  artyai*  • 

V.  133.  Tf  y  i^iimiai  veuiaq  'A^iitfy  viBu;  ToTf  pro  iw  optime  convent^ 
rety  d  quemadmodMrn  rS  pro  rivi,  ita  rw^pro  rio%  ponerent  Tragici.  Quod 
nonfacfum  puto.  M.     Soph.  Trach.  980.  Tla^a  roTcn  0^S»  xufjMt ; 

V .  149.  O  y  OIHttov  vaTif,  rin  rpovu  Qn^of  hivu9.  XIopk,  quod  ab  omni- 
bus exemplaribus  aterat,  inserendum  putavi  metri  gratia,  G.  Mr.  Gaisr 
lord's  emendation  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Porson,  who  has 
collected  several  instances  of  the  same  omission.*  ' 

■  -  ■       II  .  ■'.■II  .  ■  .       ■  ■!  ■!■         '  ■■HI—  I        ■!■        I        ^1    , M^B^ 

*  AperMRtwbo  u  not  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  rude  and  inartificial  economy 
of  tlie  Greek  druw,  can  hardly  read  thU  verse  without  exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
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V.  158.  Ti  n  vXiof ;  b^i  'Afb9»«^«  yi  rf)f  $iaf.  Instead  of  t(  ^)  vA^r, 
Mr.  Poraon  (Pratf.  ad  Hec.p.AO.)  silently  reads  t*  irXirovy  which  read- 
ing Mr.  Gaisford  oas  admitted  into  the  text.  It  is  certain,  that  in  tra- 
ffic iambics,  a  monosyllable  which  is  incaoable  of  beginning  a  verse,  as 
luy  yi^y  i$y  fUf,  Ti,  TK,  Is  vefy  rarely  employed  as  the  second  syllable 
of  a  tribrach  or  dactyl.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  iEschylus  af- 
fords no  example  of  this  license,  and  Sophocles  only  two  :  PhiL  999^ 
CMmori  y*  olf  $>  XF?  f**  ^^'  iraOfTf  mutU'  Ibid.  1392.  OvJIeitoO'  Ixorr^  y 
S^rt  ri9  Tp9U»  IhTp*  Perhaps,  however,  in  these^  verses  oMvort  is  to  be 
considered  as  one  word,  as  it  is  commonly  reprjfsented.  In  the  remains 
of  Euripides,  we  have  observed  the  following  examples  ;  I.  Or.  2.  oWi 
ir*Oo(,  oli\  cvfjfjfofi  6f«^aro(.  It  is  obvious  that  •vA  may  be  considered 
as  one  word,  as  well  as  qfhxvri.  We  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  shew, 
that  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  is  not  much  improved  by  considering  mMk 
as  adisyllable.  II.  Phoen.  541.  SvfitT,  rhyof  l^ft  v^fAf^v  avdp^oK  ^fv. 
III.  Suppl.  368.  Vv^f  ^^^  ripfMt,  910,)  rl  ^o»  Iim»9  nativt.  IV.  Iph.  Aul.' 
308.  OvJi  tfi  fifM  y  iwtia^t  ^'Baad^iv  juhmi.  The  common  reading  is,  Ovh 
at  fifHf  hi  ira0%9.  V.  Ibid.  498.  £»  h  ri  ic^pK  ^  Bt^clrw  fiirtari  ^oc* 
VI:  Bacch.  1 W-  'AXX*  Ux  •i*^^  ^»  *  ^"^  Tif*ii»  tx^h  The  true  reading 
seems  to  be,  'axx*  wx  W^*  *  ^«^  »» ""f***'  'X^-  y^^-  ^Wd.  S85.  ''^^▼f 
fi»rovro9  raya^^  eit^fwv^vq  tx'^'*  Perhaps  Aj»  rovrov  iart,*  It  may  be 
observed,  that  in  five  of  these  seven  verses,  as  well  as  in  the  verse  now 
tinder  consideration,  the  foot  which  we  consider  as  licentious^  is  the 
first  foot  of  the  verse .f 

Sneer,  Ptay.  Mr,  Puff,  how  came  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  nevtr  to  atk  that  question  6e» 
fort  f  The  ignorance  of  Theseus  is  more  surprising,  because  it  appears  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  pTay,  that  his  mother  Aethra,  for  an  old  lady,  was  reasonablj^well  versed  ip 
t^  history  of  Tiie})es.  There  is,  however,  a  greater  deliect  in  the  character  of  Theaeus 
than  his  inattentiou  to  foreign  affairs : — ^we  mean,  the  total  absence  of  courtesy  an^  de» 
licacy  in  liis  conduct  towards  a  great  prince  in  distress.  In  one  passage,  (v.  513,) 
Adrastus,  who  very  naturally  wishes  to  ease  his  mind  by  railing  at  the  representative  of 
his  eneinv,  is  roughly  interrupted  by  Theseus  before  he  has  time  to  pronounce  three 
words.  In  another  place,  (v.  590,)  he  is  desired  to^keep  out  of  the  way,  that  he  may- 
not  do  n^schicf  by  his  unlud).y  presence.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  is  very  .diife- 
rent  troro  the  stile  of  Racine,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  from  the  stile  of  Racine's  master, 
in  his  conversations  with  James  the  Second.  Markland  is  sensible  -of  the  incivility  of 
I'heseus,  but  attributes  it,  in  his  second  edidon,  to  the  poet's  dislike  of  the  Argives.  See, 
his  note  on  v.  1^7. 

.  *  Quam  ex  emendaticne  a4didisth  says  Mr.  Porson,  (Prarf.  ad  Hiec.  p.  17,)  parti<Mla 
r$  (vel  yt)  si  in  MSS,  ommbus  repei  iretui',  yicienda  otset :  <(uippe  qune  nunquam  secut^- 
da  pedis  tiHsyllabi  sifUaba  esse  possit.  Mr.  Parson  notices,  as  exoeptious  to  his  rule, 
Arlstoph.  Plut.  345,  408.  He  passes  over  in  silence  v.  421  of  the  same  play :  Owrf 
6ioc.  our  iyBoMtof'  i»9r  «iroX«X«TOii.  So  also  Rtu.  807,  Ovn  ykf  'Adwo/Mc  fyikHamm 
AX9^\^»  Among  the  fragments  of  Alexis  preserved  by  Atbenaeus,  we  find  €hree  verses 
beginning  witli  t&rs,  P.  23,  C.  Oilrs  ykf  Owec  VmoJkt  •ifHi  kg  K&Bm,  P.  1S5„  F. 
OSjrt  <^X«.  fAsnTyi  V  ^^Xv  rtiiv  fvBfAotv,  P.  562,  B.  Otirs  Btif,  ^'  iiAfotWHt  ovr' 
•BiXrs^,  Mr.  Purson  has  not  noticed  the  following  fragment  of  MenaiKler  ( apud 
Athen,  p,  364,  E.) :  *^y»  ftiv  i^^ifys  0f^f,  ovn  stao^a  ruy  'Oo-fitv  ay  hrl  tov  0otfAiv  imBitviti 

t  In  Bnmck's  edition  of  Aristophanes  we  have  been  able  to  discover  only  thirteen 
instances  of  the  license  in  question  in  auy  foot  except  the  first.  Of  these  at  least  four 
lire  corrupt.  I.  Ach.  392.  'Ac  nS^^v  tuf  ayi;v  ecroc  evJt  M-h^trtu,  The  partichl  is  omitted 
by  Suidas  v.  lUv^eq.    The  ti  ue  reading,  &;  ran^^^  AySbv,  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Porson   . 
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V.  220.  ^'O^K  x^oK  fnivf  Of^ATMf  ♦o^ov  jVy*<(»  S/y^M'if  tf^  OWxak,  £( 
iirrvw  Mv,  The  M  which  answei^  to  this  (aIp  occurs  in  v.  229.  £k  ^^ 
^r^anieu  virpoq  'A^iWc  ceyvy.  We  must  read  X«fMrp^9  rt  v.  222,  and 
fv^«i/uoMDrT«(  r'  V.  225.  The  words  xjfi*  7^  ®^'r*  arv^ra,  v.  223,  toge- 
ther with  the  five  following  verses,  form  a  parenthesis. 

V.  258.  "Ay*,  3  yi^ma),  trrt%x^'n,  yXavx^v  J^%9  Avrw  X»«wSa^«i  ^&^X»• 
loc  Karetcrr^^,     Read,  *AXx',  J  yt^ai,  as  in  v.  359.  *AX^^  J  yt^^ift}, 

V.  296.  AtVv^f  y*  2?u|af,  W*^  lwit^wfrrr«>  ^l^ev^  Mr,  Hermann's 
emendation,  xipi^*  '*">  k^vwtm  f  IXovc,  is  specious.  See  Erfurdt  ad  Oed. 
Tyr,  6*35,  which  verse  may  perhaps  be  read  as  follows :  A^SLca^  i^Kom^ 

V.  346\  A^acup  vd¥  tf fUt  xa)  nn^v^  hiXia^iAtu,  AJiyoi^  fril^wr.  Read, 
Aiyoia^h  «i*<rftc«     So  Iph.  Taur.  1048.  OP.  Am6^  f  itetuxH*  «  f»^«(» 

in  Maty's  Review,  Vol.  IV,  p..  65.  II.  Ibid.  1S09.  T/fU  ^  nwirc;  rifMcu  »ii»mi(. 
Read  W  H  fd.  III.  £q.  ^.  'AXX*  tvpi  rtv'  ^^auvov  aivd  tiS  h^ir^ov.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  read  Tqy  i/KUaw.  IV.  Vesji.  767.  Hipc  rov;  ri  Xnp^rc;  T«vd'  &v^  Imi 
fnATTiTi.  V.  Av.  1043.  l,h  H  y' Mmf^Own^m  xf!,^  r^x*'  ^^  ^^'  ^^^^  ^^ 
'At  Xt«rfi3)S,  rmSrA  >«  0^  (iwrr^  yf  tm  jRao.y  JcuXfic  >^6yuf.    Mr.  Pocson  (tirf  ) 

readi  ruurmyi  jiaXfic  xlyftc*  VIL  Ibid.  1S64.  Tdv  f*lv  v«rlp«  /m^  Tuim*  im^*  M  >« 
XaMt.  The  true  reading  ii  undoubtedlv  roirrwtt  TmA^.  VIIL  Thesm.  8.  OU*  if 
mSv  ^r/E*';  9ux^  &  y  «y  akouixy  hi*.  IX.  Ibid.  554.  'aXX*  ouair'  «v  IxetC  Sra  y«p  ?^P> 
t(l;^f  AC  fiff-avTo.  X.  Ran.  1436.  nif2  tqc  '«^Xs«(  firrt/  !xitw  ^ttndtat,  XL  £ccl.  1087. 
'fiXawTt  Touc  wXtfrSfAc  av  airfaiWiTf.  Xll.  Plat.  227.  Ka2  >d  l?aK(«.  ToSro  M  rd  afti^nr. 
The  lUvenna  MS.  reads  toSto  )Ji  ri  apiahoy.  We  read  tmitoK  h^UHm,  XIII.  Ibid* 
813.  XaXaii  yiy«fu  roitc  M  Wiwuu^itouf  vnic  e-avfovc.  The  3ame  eleven  comedies  oontain 
near  fifty  in&tauces  of  this  Ueence  in  the  first  foot  of  au  iambic  verse. 

*  Theseus,  Iiowever,  does  not  conduct  his  mother  to  the  mansioD  of  Aegeos,  bat  takes 
her  bdiind  the  scenes,  where  she  changes  her  dress,  «Dd  soon  afterwards  returns  in  the 
habit  and  character  of  the  Tbeban  herald.  The  competitors  for  the  priae  of  traged  j  «t 
Athens,  like  the  competitors  for  the  prixe  of  equine  velocity  at  Newmarket,  were  ooni* 
pelied  to  observe  several  regolations,  which  were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  pieaerving 
sQine  degree  of  equality  in  their  performances.  The  actors  were  not  only  assigned  by 
lot  to  the  several  competitors,  but  the  number  wliich  each  competitor  was  allowed  to  em- 
ploy was  lunited  to  three.  See  Hesycliius,  v.  vi/jttff-tt  uwmtptrSh,  In  consequence  of 
this  tegulatioBf'wfaen  three  characters  were  already  on  the  stage,  a  fourth  ooold  not  be 
introduced  without  allowing  one  of  the  three  actors  sufficient  time  to  retire  and  change 
his  dress.  As  the  acton  were  not  allowed  to  edge  awof  at  the  top,  like  the  confidant  of 
Tiiburiua,  it  was  always  necessary  to  furnish  the  periormer,  whose  services  were  required 
in  a  new  capacity,  with  a  decent  reason  for  retirmg.  Thus,  In  the  (Edipus  Coloneus  of 
Sophocles,  Ismene  goes  away  to  offer  sacrifice  at  v.  509,  and  returns  in  tbe  character  of 
Theseus,  after  about  forty  Hues,  during  which  interval  (Edipus  and  Antigone  npmain  on 
the  stage.  Soon  afterwards,  (v.  847,)  while  (Edipus,  Creon,  and  Antigone,  are  on  tb6 
stage,  Antigone  b  violently  carried  off  by  Creou*s  attendants,  and  returns  as  Thmras 
atVer  about  the  same  interval  hs  bdbre.  It  may  be  observed  that,  in  this  play,  as  in'tev«- 
ral  ottiers,  it  is  impossible  to  distribute  tbe  |»rts  to  the  three  actors  so  as  to  give  the  vrhole 
of  each  part  to  the  saiiie  actor.  Theseus,  at  his  second  appearance,  cannot  chuse  but  be 
a  diJiereut  Individ ual  from  his  first  representative.  In  the  same'  play ,  (£dipus,  Antigone, 
Ismene,  and  Polynioes,  are  on  the  stage  together  from  v.  1349  to  v.  1446,  But  it  is  to, 
be  observed  that  Ismene  is  not  only  mute  during  the  presence  of  Polynices*  but  that,  in 
this  part  of  the  play,  she  does  not  speak  a  word  from  her  eptrance  to  her  exit,  llie 
poet  was  at  liberty  t*  employ  as  many  mutes  a^  he  thought  proper.  Perhaps  this  note 
may  appear  somewhat  long,  and  rather  irrelevant.  We  can  ouly  say,  that  the  type  is 
siuall,  and  that  the  French  critics,  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Nee  quarta  Unpti  persons 
iabitret  of  Horacei  have  omitted  to  point  out  the  origin  of  that  rule. 
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i^d&ttf  rait ;  I^*  Titiadca  fi^K.  o j.  ya^  a»  XaOoijx^  yt.  In  the  old  edi- 
tions of  the  Sopiplices,  the  contrary  fault  to  that  which  we  have  jost 
corrected,  occurs  in  v.  5 1*2.  KifAo*  ^y  nxdi?  hU*  amnoJi^u^  twn.  MaA-' 
land  reads  wwttTJttrJf  on  the  authority  of  all  the  MSS. 

V.  469'  £•  ^  ^<9^*i'  *'  'f^f  ^^*  ds«<^  ^"^  0'tXaf »  Avtf-awra  ^^ftMt  ^rM/jLfAmirtn 
lAvarv^tot,  Tn^y  i(tXav9M,  Although  the  common  reading  is  defended 
by  Musgrave,  we  do  not  hesitate  16  read  with  Markland,  El  f  Sam»  h 
yji.  We  also  read,  Iph.  Taur.  1454.  'EvvrvfAot  yik  Tavfixmy  wopmw  n 
cSt,  In  V.  481  of  the  Helena,  Aldus  reads:  AMtuWsjMfc^  rife  ^^fo 
»o^craw*  iwo.  Mr.  PoTson  refers  to  a  similar  error  in  120t.  (1193 
Banies.)  of  the'  Phcenlss«.*  Markland  makes  no  observation  on  the 
expression  T?<y^*  l^tXetumt,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  Andromache:  ^ 
651.  ,^Hf  x^*  ^*  *}ia6p0i9  ripy  vw\^  NiJXov  /o«^,  "Tw/^  t«  ^o^y.  v.  710. 
Ka)  tt'oT^  «rixyo<,  ?»  t^  i{  ^^y  ytyt^i,  "EXa  ^  •7it«rir  1^^^  (mw  MSS.) 
Un^waio'ei^  x^un^.  If  rvvf  is  the  true  reading  in  these  two  passages^  it 
probably  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  Supplices.  We  do  not  understand 
the  expression. 

V.  494.  Tv  yMm  %x^^^ii  xal  OoMorra;  i^iXik,  Sd^rrJr,  xofM^a/f  9*  cv^ 
S/?^K  umMXiott.     This  is  the  reading  of  Markland*s  own  editions,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  preceding  editions.    In  the  present  edition,  Mr.  Gaiaford 
has  admitted  into  the  text  two  emendations  proposed  by  Markland.     In 
the  first  line,  Mr.  Gaisford  reads,   Xu  ^  M^a^  ix^^^i  ^toTq,  Oa»orr<x<  * 
irftXtTf.     With  this  reading,  the  truth  of  which  seems  to  admit  of  no 
doubt,  may  be  compared  the  Aldine  lection  of  Androm.  1259.  ToXM«ro9 
ih  Kmi  0f^  tfVMixno'fK  dif .     In  the  following  verse,  Mr.  Gaisford  reads, 
•u?  vp^ii  umuXiouf.     Mr.  Porson  and  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  prefer 
Musgrave  s  emendation,  0C5  v0^io-fA  a,wuXiar»9»     We  believe  that  the  plu- 
ral tJ^iK  occurs  only  three  times  in  the  tragedies:  Bacch.  247,  Heracl. 
924,  Here.  741.    In  the  first  of  these  passages,  we  prefer  vP^ktia  uff^i^ttf, 
and  vfi^fA*  vB^J^on  in  the  third.     In  the  Heraclidae,  Heath  and  Mus- 
grave read  tJjS^nr  on  account  of  the  metre.     Perhaps,  however,  the  true 
reading  is,  "Z^x**  ^  v^^^^  av^^o^y  in  which  tarx"  niust  be  interpreted 
immv^arc.     In  v.  129^  of  the   Bacchae,  where  the  common  reading  is    - 
i0(^t  i0^ta^uf,  we  read  v0^i»  y  t-jS^krOi »?. 

V.  506.  <^(K%h  [/Xt  avp  x^  Toy?  aro^ovi  m^urof  rUvccy  ETsruret  roxiet^y  uru* 
r^i^a  0*'  Sir  ecviup  X/^^uPy  Ka»  (jA  xotra^ai.  As  ayv  has  no  other  aorist  than 
iyayov,  KocrotJlcti  must  be  the  aorist  of  xartcyvvvMy  to  break.  Notwith- 
standing the  authority  of  Markland,  who  retains  th^e  version  of  Portus, 
Et  non  frangere,  we  do  not  believe  that  je«T«y>^ya»  war^ht  is  Greek. 
Rea^  Ka*  lArtA^aidi.  Ail  the  editions  of  Aristophanes  before  that  of 
Brunck  read  ncerei^^v  iox  ra^diiai,  Ach.  621.  Instead  of  x«T«p|w,  Heiske 
proposes  to  read  xoltu^»,  conjringam,  Ta^a|a»  war^i^x  is  good  Greek, 
as  To  disturb  one's  country  is  good  English.  So  Here.  604.  <yoP^*»  ri  w 
Mi  «r^<r  r»^»(ifif  (f.  yAi  ^vrra^di^n<i)i  «r^*»  reiV  iS  Osa^Ai,  rUfov.  See  also  a 
passage  on  the  Heraclidae,  which  we  shall  produce  in  our  observation 
on  Suppl.  732. 


•  Heracl.  163.  T*   ^t«  ^ha-u^ ;  wout  ve^'  a  ^aif tQilq,  TifwOioi^  Bn^  TriXtfxov  *Afyiioi( 
iXJ^iV'i  Read,  voTm.  viH'  ei<paipt6tU  Ttpyvfl/ac  yni;. 
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v.  511.  %{«^i0'«<  h  Zsv?  0  rifAu^viAttoq*  *Tfi&(  y  t/j9^ii»  0 jx  f y^f ' 
roidpf  w|3^i».  In  the  old  editions,  these  verses  conclude  the  speecn  of 
the  Tfaeban  herald,  Markland  has  attributed  them  to  Adrastus,  with 
the  consent  of  one  MS.  In  ouropinion,Hhey  ought  to  be  given  to  the  , 
Chorus,  which  commonly  interposes  a  pair  of  iambics  between  two  long 
speeches.  See  vv.  193,  250,  332,  4o3.  To  Adrastus  we  give  only 
the  words  J  ^etyxeuu^n,  as  in  the  common  editions.  As  he  is  inter^ 
rupted  by  Theseus,  that  interruption  is  made  more  properly  after  two' 
words,  than  after  two  lines  and  a  half.  '   . 

V.  573.  noM»v(  trXm  ^n  %*TfAot;?  aWiouf  irowwf.     An  Groece  cHcitur 
M^vq  <£xxovf  ?  Credam  cum  exemptum  indubitabile  videro.  M.     Aristopha-^\ 
ne«  ^iO'fjiofpo^itt^ova'Mi  B.  Fr.  3.    "AAXa  Ti  Toi*v6*  trt^m  fAV^V  txt;^i(^tro. 

V.  641.  '^n  ^*^T«T ,  tv  fxh  voarot  uyyiTJiUq  ai^ny  Tnv  r  ocfi^l  &fivieiq 
rd(it  {Pdiit  ReiskiusJ,  si  it  xctl  ^ari?  Taq  l<rr*  *A9ijiwjr,  vounr  «»  uyytT^otg 
fiha.  There  are  two  difhcjflties  in  this  passage  which  the  editors  have 
not  noticed.  In  the  first  place,  we  suspect  that  ffr^ar^q  *A(IWr  is  not 
quite  so  legitimate  an  expression  in  Greek,  as  the  army  of  Athens  is  in 
English.  Perhaps  this  difficulty  mij^ht  be  removed  by  reading  (rr^arhq — 
*A6kj»«?,  authority  for  which  alteration  may  be  found  in  ▼.  601.  Xr^a- 
TtvfiM  fAu  HaX^aioq  xq^Biartrai*  But  another  difficulty  remains,  from 
which  we  are  unable  to  extricate  ourselves  by  so  sitnple  a  process, 
"When  the  news  of  a  victory  is  brought,  iiistead  of  expressing  apprehen- 
sions for  the  safety  of  the  victorious  army,  we  should  rather  have  ex- 
pected the  old  ladies  of  the  Chorus  to  inquire  after  certain  individuals, 
m  whose  safety  they  might  be  supposed  to  take  a  particular  interest.' 
Thus,  in  the  Heraciidse,  when  the  messenger  brings  the  account  of  the 
defeat  of  Eurystheus,  Alcfhena  immediately  asks  whether  her  grand- 
children are  safe.  V.  79^-  It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  of  a 
practice,  which  has  been  regularly  transmitted  from  the  days  of  Hercu- 
les to  those  of  Lord  Wellino;ton.  In  the  present  instance,  it  appears 
to  us  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Chorus  to  appear  very  anxious  re- 
specting the  fate  of  Tlieseus.  These  things  being  premised,  we  venture 
to  prognosticate  that  in  the  edition  of  Mr.  Bothe,  the  words  in  question 
will  be  thus  represented :  ii  ^  xo»^«jf05  Tvq  tor  'aO»ji»«».  The  answer  of 
the^AyyiXo^  agrees  much  bettef  with  this  reading,  than  with  that  which 
extends  the  question  of  the  Chorus  to  the  whole  army:  Y.Z<^,  xai  wiir^a' 
ytf  vi'^A^^etaroq  uifiXt  Tl^oi^ai,  ^V¥  *A|yt»o»^nr  uq  aw  *\m^ov  StitAft?,  Iflri- 
cr^dreva't  KaifAtiuv  9ro>*y.  The  comparison  between  Adrastus,  who  is 
present,  and  Theseus,  is  just  and  proper,  if  not  polite;  Mr.  Bothe  will 
not  fail  to  remark,  that  Theseus  is-addressed  by  the  title  Koi^»v  'Ainwuv 
by  Sophocles,  OSd.  Col.  1759.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Bothe  will  be  able 
to  satisfy  his  readei«  respecting  the  process  by  which  the  lettere  KOI- 
PANO£  were  corrupted  into  KAlITPATOr.  No  conjectural  emenda- 
tion h perfectly  satisfactory,  unless  the  origin  of  the  common  reading, 
can  be  made  apparent.  We  are  afraid  that  the  frequent  corruption  of 
Koi^fltw?  into  T^^avw?,  of  which  one  instance  occurs  in  v.  1080  of  the 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  will  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  confirmation  of  Mn* 
Bothe's  emendation,  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  anticipate. 

V.  732.  0iov(  ni*fJ^u,  xai  hxu  ra.q  (v[Afo^»q  *'£%<»  tha^trof,  Tupit  ria-irrut 
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^f.  The  adverb  tKa€9t9  seems  to  require  as  to  read  tSi  (vfApafSg  or 
T«»  (vf/^fofStf  according  to  the  well  known  expressions,  «Uk  ^XP*'  ^ 
hforvx**'*  ff**  l;(tiv  tS^  »^v,  i{  l^tip  rSt  ffttSf^  &c.  See  Valckcuiaer  oi/ 
Ifufo/.  402,  Brunck  ad  (Ed.  Tyr.  709,  &c.  So  Heracl.  $79-  M*  /«os 
Mt  0vrr«f«{iK  T«»  iv  X0i^»r«f  ixi^vam*  lUXiv,  oXX'  mS^pv.  The  modem 
editiom  read',  from  the  emendation  of  Brodaeus,  ray  tvxfi^^liarti^  Sj^mi^av. 
The  reading  of  Aldus,  rm»  •vx^^'"'  ix*vam9,  approaches  nearer  to  the 
truth. 

V»  739*  *ErfMXtovf  n  aififimvvt  mtWfAiHUf  Mirfta  OiXorre^,  ovx  •X^^jflH**' 
yafi%79,  Mr.  Gaisford  has  admitted  into  the  text  Markland  s  conjectu- 
ral  emendation,  fUr^  ti  i^vrof.  Notmwms  est  u$uSy  says  Markland, 
Jl^yroc  pro  dare  volente  tcl  offerente.  It  may  be  so :  but  we  could  have 
wished  for  a  better  example  of  this  notissinwi  vsu$  than  the  words  of  Plo* 
tarch,  npXAoxH  «vTov  iroX^A  itoi  )k^»ro(,  x«2  iao^i^v  Xo^iTi,  ovte  lAihm^tK 
*£Mbv,  indeed,  frequently  signifies  he  qfftrt^  but  we  believe  that  I2hki 
generally,  if  not  always,  signifies  ht  gave.  In  the  present  instance,  we 
are  inclined  to  retain  the  common  reading.  We  are  not  partial  to  un* 
necessary  alterations  of  the  text,  except  when  proposed  by  ourselves, 
in  which  case  we  regard  them  with  ^reat  complacency.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  trdgedians  love  to  join  together  participles,  as  in  the 
two  verses  now  before  us,  without  the  conjunctive  particle.  So  v*  884 
of  the  same  play :  'Ay^i^  Sk  $mUt9f  ^nkm^  rji  fiau  iM^,  "£  vai^f  w^ 
ta9ifuc9  tU  r  iy^  Imp,  Pboen.  77*  *0  f^Ajy^^  •^&i^  x?3b(  Ai^»arov 
hafiif,  ^o^^4l'  ai^urmf  offmiV  'A^ktit,  myt%.     fph.  Taur.  695.  £a/9ik  ^> 

IfAov  yimr  it,  evr'  immq  ii^iA^  Ilar^pc  wfi^^  i^oXiif  Of  »ii  itpt  iu     In  this 
passage,  both  Markland  and  Musgrave  conjecture  lit  r  f/A«i(  ofMomi^v. 

V.  763.  OvitU  Iviam  rfit  hv7<Qi  if  tf^yf .  ^aifiq  «y,  f  1  vmfiaV,  §r  nyawa 
ftn^i^.  In  all  the  editions,  these  two  verses  are  given  to  the  ^^AyyiXo^. 
We  believe,  rightly :  but  we  also  believe,  that  a  verse  is  wanting,  which 
ought  to  be  interposed  between  thero,  and  to  be  given  to  Admstus. 
Of  the  two  succeeding  verses,  the  second  alone  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
messenger,  as  in  the  common  editions.  AA.  "^p^^n  avroq  rut  raXanw^t 
wfayofi  AT.  Kaar^uffi  y  swa^,  icaxaXtM]/!  ctifAara.  Markland  in  bis 
notes,^  and  Mr.  Gaisford  in  the  text  of  the  present  edition,  assign  both 
these  verses  to  the  Messenger.  *  It  could  hardly  have  occurred  to  Ad- 
rastus,'  says  Markland,  *  to  ask  whether  Theseus  himself  had  washed 
the  wounds  of  the  dead  bodies.'  We  apprehend  that  the  next  prece- 
ding question  of  Adrastus,  which  we  suppose  to  be  lost,  would  make 
every  thing  clear,  if  it  were  preserved. 

V.  882.  TlaT^  i^t,  MXfA.na-'  Mvi  ov  w^o^  ii^otaq  Movcuv  r^avMai,  Vfh^  to 
fi«Xdaxo»  Piov*  One  MS.  reads  0io».  See  our  observation  on  v.  87 . 
Markland  mentions,  although  not  with  approbation,  the  emendation  of 
Reiske,  ir^o(  Tt  /btaxO»xoir  ffior.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  that 
the  poet  wrote  Kot  ro  fd^uXBxnht  piov^  and  that  the  present  reading  is 
formed  from  kcu  w^oq  ro  fAaXOaxov  jSiov,  a  very  natural  corruption  of  the 
original  reading.  The  propensity  of  transcribers  to  add  the  preposi- 
tions without  nece^ity,  ancf  also  to  omit  the  wrong  word  in  verses  which 
have  more  than  the  proper  number  of  syllables,  is  well  known. 

V.  916, 
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V.  9l6-  ^'^  ^  ^*  jpt^oi  irmV,  r«vT«  0'v([i0^ai  ^%>a7TI^I^  7S$«ir«  -^Ite^e  a 
y  cfrv  fAaOiy  froMf.  PoRSON.  The  same  correction  is  necessary  in  two  pas- 
sages of  the  second  Iphigenia.  V.  19*  n^»y  oa  %^9  o^v  'l^iyiuyw  "A^tfMf 
Amffvi  afayuraw*  V.  Id02.  OS*  fr^lv  y  if  liTii  tpSvo;  bfAmnvc  t^IIi.  So 
Soph.  Trach.  415.  Ot;'  v^it  y  at  ilwnq  lar^^l^t^  fi^^-  No  less  than 
three  examples  of  the  same  fault  occur  in  the  play  just  mentioned. 
I.  v.  2.  *nc  0VX  &9  «(«/  iiifiA^%i  $^Sf,  fr^)9  a9  divoi  rif.  The  Floren- 
tine edition  of  1547  reads  ^ein,  which  reading  is  also  exhibited  by  Sto* 
baeus.  Tit.  cv,  p.  562.  .II.  v.  l64.  X^tov  w^^aqiq  r^if^nvev^  M*  at' 
XM^f  anrtU,  %anmv9W9  $%&•»%•  Read  Wwot  without  the  particle,  which 
ought  to  be  retained,  if  the  Aldihe  reading,  X'^k^  ^^riiji,  were  correct. 
III.  V.  686.    KAfAol  t&V  ^9  frppfnra,  xa)  ro%ewr   i^^^tfr,  Tl  fo^fMMOv  rwr 

^filo'mfA.i  «iov.  '  Ready  £«;(  NIK  o^p^tjroy.  ^ 

V.  928.  Ti»  Ot^iroi;  ti   trarJW,  neXoMixny  TJfu.     V.  1217-  Tt;fc'*fj,  Sp 
i99fjM^t  Afo/A^^iiF  7F»ri^.    Read  noXt/Hixn  and  Aioju^^i).    If  the  Attic  fofm 
of  these  accusatives  admitted  the  N,  it  is  probable  that  some  verses 
would  he  found,  in  which  the.  N  could  not  be  expunged  without  pro- 
ducing an  unlawful  hiatus.    The  old  editions  are  very  inconstant  on 
this  subject,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  following  examples,  which 
we  believe  to  be  nearly  all  that  are  contained  in  the  forty-four  remain- 
ing Greek  plays.    I.  i£^ch.  Theb.  1075.  Tov$  KXoorra?  noXvyfUuy.  This 
yexae  ends  an  anapestic  system.     II.  Soph.  (Ed.  Cpl.  375.  T^t  v^oodi 
yt9wiAivra  noXtftiUn  4^va»f.     III.  Ant.  198.  To»  ¥  al  iv9a%iiA9  rot/^f,  floXv- 
Nix«f»  ^iyti.     IV.  Eurip.  Phoen.  72.  ^tvyM  liMvret  rith  noXfytiUuy  %0«ir«. 
V.   Ibid.  76.  ^xfyaJta  V  airv^tT  nnifh  Tlo^^vftUmt  xOo»o(.     VI.  Ibid.  297. 
KoXfft  A  no?M9tiKn9  f*i  BnPeuoq  Xiw<.     VII.  Ibid.  639.  "eIiO*  Ix  x^f«(. 
SiXifiSi  y  t90yM  noXt;vfmi|i>  «aT9^.    VII I.  Ibid.  1472.  Ol  ^9  vara^ett  v^a^t 
noXt/yi^Dir  h^i,     IX.  Cycl.  578.  ^'AAk  Ta9ViAriivi9  Tof^  KxP'*  »9Aira6ovfMU»- 
X.  Aristoph.  Nub.  355.  Ka)  W9  ori  K^M^Oin)  sT^ir,  o^a^,  ^a  ro&^r'  lyfyoyre 
yvfoTx^*  Here  we  may'observe,  that  the  addition  of  the  N  would  vitiate 
the  metre.     XI.  Vesp.  1280.  eTt'  'A^if^a^qr,  woXv  n  ^vfAo^oftKeiruror, 
XII.  Av.  513.  *0  y  a^  %t€rtiK'»i9  T^9  Ava-tx^am  rn^a/y  m  ^tf^o^oxoliy.     XIII. 
Ibid.  1077*  ^»  avoxnUn  ri;  vjbiATir  ^iXox^atu  r^y  £r^o^ll»oy.  '  XIV.  Lys. 
1092.  Ovx  taV  cv^i  o5'KAfiia9i»i|  gifiirofAiu.     XV.  Thesm.  848.  Ov  to» 
IlaTuK/x^^F  ^'V^gov   <!>t'  «»^%mT«».     XVI.  Ran.  425.  Toy  K^na^itu  i' 
UKOvf.     XVII.  Eccl.  366. 'ArrkrOiwijr  tk  xeCkwarttt  vacji  rix^n.     We  sub- 
join Brunck's  note :  'ArrM-Oivn.    ^tc  o/^er  Reg.  ut  Suidas  in  x'^i^ifttfy. 
^ti/go  'AvriMtn9.     We  add  an  eighteenth  example  from  (he  K^^vo^  of 
Phrynichus,  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  Av.  988.  BovAii 
Aiovf (On  fAsraJj^opkr  x«<  rvfAS'^va. 

V.  1044.  ffol^tr  ti  xetroUfemrt*  Read  xartihrt.  There  is  no  such  word 
as  «»ro»i«ri  in  the  Attic  dialect.  The  second  person  plural  of  ol^a  is 
always  iart.  In  the  present  passage,  x«ri<^o»  is  on  all  accounts  better 
than  KaroiJi*.     Tell  me  ifpou  have  seen  her. 

V.  1066.   *n  Uyttrtfy  ov  fA  /ufOoy  trl  toXXov^  f^t^.     Omnino  lege  119 
5roXXo^f.  P0R8ON.     When  ov  /av  is  prefixed  to  the  future,  in  the  sense 
of  prohibition,  we  conceive  that  a  note  of  interrogation  ought,  to  be 
added.    In  the  preceding  verse,  the  words  qI  /wn  l^iC^,  the  literal  trans- 
lation 
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lation  of  which  is  wiU  ytm  not  not  tpeaky  are  equivalent  to  ^9  it«r^,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  words  ovk  tfiKy  when  pronounced  interroga- 
tively, signify  %lwi,* 

V.  X 123 — 1  l6d.  There  can  be  no  doubt^  that  Markland  is<]uite  right 
in  depriving  I  phis  and  Evadne  of  all  participation  in  this  dialogue,  and 
quite  wrong  in  permitting  Adrastus  to  open  his  lips  in  it.  The  venes 
ought  to  be  distributed  between  XOPOZ  and  OAIAEX,  but  it  is  iiot  easy 
to  assign  exactly  the  parts  of  the  grand-mothers  and  the  grand-children, 
as  they  frequently  interrupt  each  other.  So  v.  1152.  RAI.  "Er  %Wo^ 
0v,  v«n^>  iv*  ^fAJM^Tftif  &jul».  XO*  ^lAof  f  iX«/ti«  WMfi  yiimf  rt^rrm  #^ 
UAI.  Aiym  il  wpt$ii>*va'fAa  ffif.  XO.  'A/pi  ft^fMtof  olyQirm,  IIAI.  A9m» 
y  ix^^  t*"'^  '^'  &^ivt(.    XO.  Zi  r  mhnr  ahyn  v«r^»  Xt^^ti. 

V.U79.  TiiiwtA'vfi4pih}:imwfyit^  Beady Tiinr  &>*  ^r. 

y.  1 195.  *£»  f  ^  rifAPti*  xdn  €r^£yJi  r ,  IkMvi  fuv.  Although  we  stf« 
satisfied  that  Milton  wrote.  And  Tiremsj  andPiinau,  prophets  old,. not, 
And  Phmeusy  and  TiresiaSj  prophets  oidy  we  suspect  that  £unpides  wrole^ 
'£f  f  h  rifMUp  cfaym  y/^  a,  Suiovi  fUP,  So  v.  1205.  Hi  V  a9  ht^jig 
afJiymy  *al  r^»»9^  ^vov.  Iph.  Taur.  40.  Kato^/mu  f«b»  af^tyict  ^ 
i^^ioit  ^^•l.  ibid.  280.  Oii^ar  ti  tS  dif  ^afr%m  iwrt;^^.  Heracl. 
373.  Km\  IHi  wm^KTcu  cfeiyia  raiui9  Ucif,  We  wish  that  it  were  in  eus 
power  to  improve  the  rhythm  of  the  following  verse  by  any  transpoei<« 
tion  of  the  words :  Iph.  Taur.  566.  Ktum  yvmukI^  X^*'  ^X^'  MrvAiTv* 

V.  1221.  UtKfo)  yaf  avtoT!;  i(tr\  IjcriGpftfAfAiyiiy  Sievfaoi  Xiifrmry  <9raAM9 
MwtpdnTopi^.     We  prefer  the  Old  punctuation,  Ur^faf^f^M  ^^n  xUtrmf 
which  Markland  has  silently  altered.     Portus,  however,  whose  versioiL 
is  retained  by  Barnes,  agrees  with  Mgrkland:  Ubi  enimcteveritis,  venie*   . 
iu  acerbi  iptis  tanquam  catuli  leonum,  expugn4Xk>re$  urlM*\    These  mi^ 

mUkk 

— — ■■■■  ■  ■  11  ■    tw  I  m*  m  III  I     ■ II' ■ 

•  For  examples  of  this  kind  of  negative  iinperati\-e^  ste  JEscK  Theb,  252,  Soph. 
Trach.  980,  Eurip.  Med.  Il5l,  Hippol.  213,  606,  Androm.  758,  Bacch.  343,  791,  El, 
383, 982,  (Ow  ft^  uatufBtU  i»C  «W>)i«v  wi<rtr ;)  Aristoph.  Ach.  166,  Nub.  296, 367,  505» 
Vespw  397,  Ttiesto.  1108,  Ran.  298,  462, 624.    When  of  two  futures  in  the  taine  *»* 
tence,  the  first  is  preceded  by  ev,  and  the  second  by  /u^,  the  first  commands  and  the  se- 
cond prohibits.    So  Hippol.  498.  ''a  hivii  xila<r\  ©w;^*  o-vynKno^iq  crifM^  K«i  ft^  fu^hvm 
mSBt;  mttrxlo^wQ  X^f ;    So  also  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  63t,  Trach.  1185,  Aj.  75,  Eurip.  Hel. 
446.     Aristoph.  Eccl.  1144.     On  the  other  hand,  we  beReve  that  ou  /xh  prefixed  to  the 
subjuuctiire  is  equivalent  to  a  negative  future,  as  in  Tph.  Aul.  1465.  KA.  ''H  tixm, 
•*AC** »  '♦•  **^  *^'^»»  y  ov  fj^  ftUf^M*     Yei,  and  I  thnll  net)er  return.     So  also  Iph.  Taor,     . 
18.  *AyAfAifAVOf^  ov  f*^  wDf  ei<po^loyi  yBwif,  n^»  Sat  nipr/wtv  ^l^tyinituf'Afrt/Mi.  ha$f. 
a^ytXa-av.     Mr.  Gaisl'ord  reads  d^cffxia-u.    The  future  b  i^f(xm.     Notwithstaudiog 
the  authority  of  Dawes  and  others,  we  believe  that  in  this  sense  the  subjunctive  is  more 
proper  than  the  future,  and  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  subjunctive  of  the 
first  aorist  and  that  of  the  second.    We  must  not  conceal,  however,  that  in  the  forty-four 

rf  maioing  Greek  plays,  there  are  three  passages  which  wecan  neither  correct,  nor  recon« 
ciJe  with  our  notion  of  the  two  difiPerent  uses  of  the  partipies  cu  /uq.  I.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.- 
176.  Oiroi  jxhirvri  c  in  TtinV  f  ^|pclv*w,  'i2  ys^v,  ixovt*  tic  i^su  Here  we  cannot  read 
«{p,  because,  as  we  have  already  observed,  ay«  has  no  other  aorist  than  ^et.yo'i,  'Ayayjij 
the  reading  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  is  incompatible  with  the  metre.  We'  have  sometinik 
suspected  ifn  to  be  the  true  reading.  Compare  v,  264,  358.  11.  El.  1052*  *A?iX*  iZr«fl*. 
•v  0^  fA«  fAiBi-^Ofxal  iroTi,  Ou^'  nv  0^^'  ifAgifwva,  rvy^AV*jc»  The  aorist  ^trtLoirtifMLth 
too  unlike  the  future  to  be  substituted  for  it  on  mere  conjecture.    III.  Ari^topb.  Ran. 

♦  We  observe  that  Marklaud  constantly-  attributes  this  Latin  version  to  Canter. 
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MHium  are  very  apt  to  escape  the  attention  of  an  editor,  particularly 
.when  a  tolerable  sense  is  produced  by  the  punctuation  which  he  finds 
already  established.  The  foHowing  passage  of  Sophocles,  for  inst^ce, 
is  printed  an  every  edition  with  a  comma  after  the  word  ^vavtBiffraroti 
Aj.  1293*  'Arfia  f ,  S;  ai  a  tfv^y  hiffo'tfiiararof  UfoBitr  a^iA^y  iiSkvo* 
miuUn  xftSvp 

IPHIGENU  IN  AULIDE. 

V.  46.  Xn  ya^  \f  ot^J^xta  rirt  Tvy^d^vq  HifAVtv  f  (*'^'>  SvnvfjupoTiSfAOv  n 
iutencp,  Nota  wifAirtv  sine  augmentOj  quod  nescio  an  in  anapcestkis  legitime 
factum*  G.  Compare  Med.  1413.  oS;  /awot'  lyi  fC^of  ifsXov  (oftXof 
BentleiusJ  U^Qfcov  f  Oif^yov?  lo-i^j^dki.  Mr.  Person  has  received  Mus- 
grave's  emendation,  SfiT^v  '£«  o'ov.  Can  «-^^  arov  be  considered  as  a  gloss 
for  Utrpvi  Bentley's  emendation  derives  support  from  ^Escb.  Pers.  917. 
£»d*  SSf  fXf(  (vulgo  ift?iiq),  7Uv,  xa/xi  fAir  »v^^uf.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
true  reading  is,  "Of sPvif,  i  Zw.  The  augment  is  certainly  omitted  in 
Agam.  156].  Tovro.  v^U  iii^uv  xmiPTna'h  xardayf.  In  the  passage  now 
before  us,  we  read  vifAvu  without  hesitation. 

V.  73.  upQn^oq  fM9  iliidruy  arok^,  X^vc^  rt  XafAV fou  &ct^P»^6t  ;^XiJ^/xart* 
Scribi  posset  ^,  ob  pnecedens  ftit;  sed  Clemens  retmet  ti.  M.  Mw  is  very 
jsigniiicant  in  this  expression,  and  has  no  corresponding  ^g.  Compare 
Hacch.  453.  *Ara^  to  fAu  o-SfA  ovtc  a/xo^f  o(  it^  {lyi.  Read  Xtvuiv  rt 
Bacch.457. 

V.  171.  'A;e«»5y  <rrj«T»a»  ii  i^oifT  «»..  V.  192.  JUrtT^op  ^\  ^u  Ajfam 
0vAl^t».  Heathius  legit  w«  av  UoifA,*  a?,  propter  antistrophen.  Vermn  putOy 
4ai  a»  MfiMp^  pro  IhifAnv,  M.  Neither  the  emendation  of  Heath,  nor 
that  of  Markland  can  be  admitted,  as  u^  »r,  in  order  that,  always  go- 
verns the  subjunctive.  Read  therefore,  «$  Io'Mijmk  In  v.  649  of  this 
play^  read  with  Barnes  tlao^uy  instead  of  o^^y.  In  the  edition  of  Aldus, 
V.  017  of  the  Phoenissae  is  thus  represented:  *'E|h»/!*».  varifia  ^i (mh  ^ 
IhTp.  ovK  if  Tvxp^i'  Mr.  Porson  reads  flt/Aiy  from  the  conjecture  of  Mus^ 
grave,  and  tio'i^BTv  on  |he  authority  of  many  MSS,  In  the  edition  of 
.Barnes  we  find  the  following  most  harmonious  tetrameter  trochaic,  of 

Marklaud  was  deceived  by  the  title-page  of  the  Geneva  edition  of  1602 :  Euripidis 
Trageditt  qme  extant,  Cum  Latina  Gulidmi  Canteri  mterprttatione.  The  Latin  transla- 
tion, which  appear^  in  this  edition,  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  edition  of  Coimneliuus, 
which  was  printed  at  HeldeU>erg  five  years  before.  In  the  title-page  of  the  Heidelberg 
edition  the  following  words  occur :  iMtinam  interpretatiarum  M.  Aemilius  Portns,  F.  P. 
C.  F,  passim  ita  c(yrrexit  et  expolivit  ut  nova  facie  iiitidoque  cultu  nunc  primum  in  lucem 
prodeat.  The  Latin  version  which  Portus  corrected  and  polished,  was  tiiat  of  Gaspar 
Sdblihus,  printed  in  the  Basil  edition  of  156^.  The  Geneva  editor  has  also  suppressed 
poor  Portus's  dedication,  in  which  he  mentions  the  translation  as  his  own  work.  It  may 
be  prasttmed,  that  the  name  of  Canter  was  introduced  by  the  Geneva  bookseJIer,  in  order 
to  proDMite  the  sale  of  the  edition.  In  the  Geneva  edition  of  Stobaeus,  printed  in  the 
year  1609,  the  name  of  Gesner  is  carefully  suppressed,  probably  with  the  intention  that 
Canter,  who  really  translated  the  Ecloga,  might  pass  for  the  translator  and  editor  of  the 
whole  work.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  booksellers  knew  the  value  of  a  name  two  hun- 
dred yean  ago  quite  as  well  as  at  present.  Here,  we  may  remark,  that  the  tradesmen  of 
.  Geneva  h«ve  long  been  celebrated  for  firvene*  *The  public  justice  of  the  city  is  quick 
and  good,  and  is  more  coaimended  than  the  private  justice  of  those  that  deal  in  irad^ : 
a  want  of  sincerity  li  much  lameuted  by  those  that  know  the  tow*  well.' — Burnet's  Tra- 
♦•U,|).9,ed.l724: 

•  '  which 
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which  only  the  three  first  feet  are  vitious :  ''E^if***  wmri^  9i  y4  ^m<  J&( 
uviiiTv,  ov%  if  rC^oH'  Another  reading  is  proposed  in  Bames'is  note, 
which  is,  if  possible,  still  more  happy  than  than  that  which  i^  exhibited 
•  in  his  text*    ^£|f»/tAi  ;^vo{*  wxr^fa  ii  (mi  ^hq  ihip*  owe  at  t^ok. 

y.  209^  '£|i9'oyaKrff.  Forte,  ^ifrova^o-iv.  M.  Qui^  vokierit  JUark- 
landus,  nescio.  G.  Head  iiivom/f^tK  In  the  Doric  of  the  tragedies  mmtomw 
cannot  make  l^ncivxa-iv  in  the  aorist. 

V.  225.  Tlv^for^i^etq,  fAOvo^oTiM  ^*  vvo  cfvqa  nomiXo^ftia$€^,  olf  wm^t" 
vfd}\Xtro  IIu^ftiS'dK  Ivy  o9r\o»^i  vct^*  cirrvya.  These  are  tnree  tetrameter 
dactylic  verses,  which  in  the  editions  are  otherwise  divided.  The  com- 
mon reading  is  IlnXii^oK  ovr  •^^o*?.  The  resolution  of  the  diphdion^  is 
lawful  in  a  choral  song.  So  Olnf^cti;  Rhes.  906.  Read  also  '£Mvds«3^ 
Med.  824.  ^  •       ^ 

V.  349.  Ta?T«  fCEv  <ri  w|«t'  i 9r?A0o»,  »»«  ^t  w^Sfr'  § v^«*  xakoit.  Scrihendum 
opinor,  tv^ov  xaxoy,  f^  27a  KmArii^.  M.  If  Markl^nd  had  recollected  his 
own  emendation  of  Suppl.  1211,  he  would  have  removed  all  doubt,  if 
any  doubt  can  exist,  of  the  propriety  of  reading  tv^»  or  nv^r, 

ov^i  orvinroatTv  tfv¥  Plutarch,  p.  64.  C.  et  ita  omnimo  legendum^  Porsov. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  passages  in  these  three  tragedies,  in  which  the 
accidental  assistance  of  Plutarch  or  Stobaeus  has  prevented  the  true 
reading  from  being  irrecoverably  lost.  We  regret  that  Plutarch  has  not 
also  quoted  Iph.  Taur.  678.  Aelo;  ^  roT<i  iFQKKoXm,  vo>Xo\  ya^  Kaxol,  TI^ov^ 
ct,  aru^tcr^*  aMi  IK  oUovq  fMvoq,  Thcse  two  passages,  together  with  Iph. 
Aul.  1141,  of  which  we  shall  propose  a  correction  in  its  proper  place, 
are,  we  believe,  the  only  instances  of  the  elision  of  the  dipnthong  AI 
which  occur  in  these  plays. 

V.  417-  M^Tup  y  oiMXfrUj  eniq  K\vreufji.vio-r^aq  ^ifjMq^  Kai  va7q  *Ops«rrnc. 
We  should  prefer  <ri  KXvrcuiAficnrpa.  ^dfMtp,  So  Iph.  Taur.  22.  n«r^o&» 
i»  o?xo»(  ai  KXvreuiAviairpot  ^cifA.»f  T»xt€I. 

V.  508.  Tot^»x^  y  »^\0aJv  tk;  ^'  t^ura  y\y¥iren,  II^foyf|»»y  rt  ^ufAarvf, 
afrifrrvcra  Taidth  a-vyyivttav  uX?JiXuv  Tctx^dv,  The  knapest  may  be  expel- 
led by  reading,  Tupax^  7  ulihjpuf  hd  r  t^iura  yiyvtrai.  Tliis  emenda- 
tion is  so  obvious,  that  we  suspect  that  Heath,  Markland,  and  others, 
were  prevented  from  proposing  it,  by  a  doubt  whether  hcL  r  t^ura  was 
equivalent  to  ^'  t^uret  n.  A  few  examples  will  remove  all  doubt  on  the 
subject.  Suppl.  383.  'EXfiwir  ^'  l^i^  t'  'Ao-w^rw,  'Ifl-fttjyoy  d*  w^nw.  loo. 
1283.  *Yiri^  r  tfAavrov^  row  OioD  6%  fy*  icrrafio*  Here.  477.  Ki^^vfei^efv^ 
ix  r  *AOu»»*«v  x^«'of >  S^ra^S?  t«,  ©iiffSv  B\  So  also  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  253, 
Aj.  53,  492,  Phil.  1294,  El.  599,  &c.  Sometimes,  -instead  of  n,  the 
second  conjunction  is  x«i.  So  Aristoph!  Vesp.  126.  'o  ^'  i^tM^aana. 
i^ei  re  ru9  ii^ppou9^  Kdl  ra9  ovur.  These  examples  are  su(Hcient  to  de- 
fend  the  common  reading  of  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  541,  "Anv  r%  vxifiov^  xat 
^i\uv,  where  Mr.  Elmsley  reads "Aww  yt. 

V.  638,  *AXX\  J  Tfixyoy,  ;g^J.  '^tXovarw^  ^'  eiii  tot*  «I  Meihirrct  vatiw 
w^*,  oaw$  iy«  Tiitor.  Read  vai^m  roti^'.  Mr.  Porsou  properly  attri- 
butes these  two  verses  to  Clytaemnestra.  He  also  rejects  as  spurious 
vv.  630,  635,  636,  637,  and  places  633  and  634  before  631  and  6S2. 

V.  664.  MoMt^av  arV«»^K9  «  vaTt^,  ^4mi  ifU;  Omnes  codd.  fuMM^cu  y 
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«iral^K*  Rede.  M.  If  i^x^t  7*  aVof^K  »  right,  as  we  believe  it  to  be, 
the  note  of  interrogation  is  wrong. 

v.  667*  AT,  "Er  2im  na)  o'ttl  srAotff,  Ua  fcw'tt  vor^c*  1^-  Svf  f«vr^2 
^>Mva»a\  V  fA^yf  ve^f^fufi;  Por^f  vXivoviw^  navigatura:  guta  (fe  re  fti* 
tura  loquitun  M.  The  future  of  wMa  is  not  wTa^aHf  but  vXsv0^f«ai  or 
«^iiv0MffM».  Neither  is  the  future  participle  proper  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. It  should  be,  ^V9  finr^)  irXfou^%  if  the  metre  would  admit  that 
reading.  There  is,  however,  nothing  wrong  in  the  common  reading, 
except  the  punctuatidh.  Read,  ait  fAur^  vXti^aa  (f*r«0«/buii  var^U  ^dh" 
cef);  n  fAoni  wopiv^ofMu;  Here  the  preterite  participle  is  proper,  as  the 
recollection  oi  her  father  is  supposed  to  come  after,  not  during,  the 
voyage. 

y.  700.  Totf  y  Aiftxov  waTq  rU  xatiV;^!  iifiaret.  Read,  T«  f  Ammop. 
This  is  a  very  common  error. 

y.  701.  AT.  ni9Xiv(-  Q  nnXfv?  y  Ux*  Nd^/*^  *S^f.  KA.  eiMf  j^vro^, 
ft /Si»a  Of «f»  Aa|9<^f ;  Vel  ktovt  ut  Btov  Morrow.  Per  Btw  snteUigit  Nerea.  M. 
Gie»  kgendum,  BtSp  est  abiurdum^  ^wt  tautologum*  Porson.  We  do 
not  perceive  the  absurdity  of  /3ia  OfSv,  against  t&  will  of  the  gods,  an  ex- 
pression of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  tragedies^'  Read:  TU09 
AJ<»rro^ ;  v  $ia  0f«y  Tm^w  ;  0iet;  is  an  interlineary  gloss.  Agamemnon 
answers,  Ztvi  nyyho't,  kat  Mva*  0  xv^iof .  A  double  answer  to  a  double 
question. 

y.  733.  AT.  *2yi7ra^iiffautfVfAfUi^v^7ru^  KA.  Ov^l vojao^ tStHs 
itaiffii^  p»v\*  nyi  rdh,  Musgrave  reads*  *a»  crv  faS^K'  d>ii  rah,  etiamsi 
tukac  tdMli facias.  As,  however,  two  MSS.  omit  xo),  we  venture. to 
propose  Ovx  ^  '^F^f  oirQt.  €rv  ^  ri  favX*  iynTrmh;  Why  do  you  consider 
these  tjdngs  as  of  little  importance^ 

w^ioin  vo^OImk.  Markland  proposes,  Miv  aH  ri(tf  wfi^a%.  The  al- 
teration is  not  violent,  but  totally  unnecessaiy.  These  lines  ou^ht  to 
be  printed  as  follows :  'Bx9v9  A,  re^a  wfien  (rat  K/mk  f  ty«)  ^A  x^ 
vm^Tfcu  »vfAf  ioi0>i  vA^lfOK.  The  tragedies  are  full  of  parentheses  of  this 
kind,  in  which  the  speaker  compares  his  own  situation  or  occupation 
with  that  of  the  person  of  whom  he  is  speaking,  or  vice  versa.  Such  are 
ivcreb^  i' iy^  yi^ttf  Suppl.  1034,  MivtXi«^  }' iv  «i*Jjpatn»  Iph.  Aul.  944, 
Syci  )i  htavtffi  xai  iv^rv^  Iph.  Taur.  694.  We  wish  that  more  atteur 
^on  were  generally  paid  to  the  punctuation,  of  such  passages. 

y.  808.  ovTAf  hitU  tfAwiwTUii  i^v^  Tn^hcT^artioi  "EA^a^,  ovjc  anv  6iSf, 
Although  ifAitiwTM  commonly  governs' the  dative  case,  we  recollect  one 
passage,  which,  if  the  common  reading  is  correct,  will  justify  us  in  con- 
.  lidering  'EXAo^  as  the  accusative.  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  942.  OyitU  wc 
miTw%  rSf  ifAit  &»  iiAwi^ok  ZnXe^  {vvaifMr*.  Brunck  reads  avroTf,  with  the 
following  note :  Aldus  et  codd,  mendose  avro^t.  The  emendation,  which 
is  borrowed  without  acknowledgment  from  Heath,  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary. Many  verbs  govern  two  difi'erent  cases  without  any  difference  of 
signification.  Hec.  587«  Hnfif  ti  trii^  Ufieti/Aut  iwi^t^t,  n«Xii  ri  vV?* 
Iph.  Taur.  9^7*    A^n  ti(  o^  iatiUrw  iW^Imv  Th  TarroAfiof  awi^/M,      ! 

V.  900.  Ovu  Mwm^iff^i^i^  y9  ^^wmwfSt  rl  alt  yorv,  Bmttii  811  Aide 
yi/Alra.  Tdym^r^i  0^favr^|MWS<  Notiwmk  scribcretur,  Ovn  lr«iJlwA«inifMM 
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*yi  Vftt^witftTr.  il.  So.  v.  1396.  '£/Ayojiv»  ytfia^f4,eu  *yu  ^inirif  oZo'a  rj»  Ot«^ ; 
Perhaps,  however,  the  commoQ  reading  is  right.  In  the  next  verse, 
Markland  readsyryair^q  on  the  authority  of  three  MSS.,  in  which  yyvro^ 
is  exhibited  as  a  various  reading.  We  prefer  the  common  reading,  ia 
defence  of  which  we  subjoin  two  examples  of  the  same  construction. 
I.  i^sch.  Prom.  144.  Asvaw^  n^i^nOftf'  pofft^  y  *EfiAT^t9  tavo^q  ofM^(^ 
n^o^|t  vXi^c  iatipvm  Soy  A^/bUK  tlo'tMca*  11.  Soph.  Ant.  1001 .  *Aywr 
cUovtf    f^iyyo9   o^yidwv,    Jt»x^   KX»{orrdK    «»0T^^   xdu    fit0»^^m^fM¥^s    K^  ' 

V.  1014.  fvx^a.  fM»  iXvU*  ri  ^i  xe^  ^»  ^^•^»  ^^«<roF.  V.  1365.  An- 
A«^  IdurAifc  lOii^^.  i/Ai  ^1  ri  xf^  ^f»9  Ton.  In  both  of  these  verses  r*  oc- 
cupies the  place  of  a  long  syllable.  In  the  former,  Markland  rea^s  on 
fi  Xfi:  in  the  latler,  Mr.  <jaisford  reads  IjaI  ^i  xp»  '■^  ^ip^  rir^  We 
disapprove  of  neither  emendation,  but  if  it  were  possible,  we  cpuld  wish 
to  apply  the  same  correction  to  both  verses,  as  the  fault  of  both  is  the 
same. 

V.  1 141.  Tlarr  ol^  xul  iriirvaiA,  i  ^  yi  fciAXit?  tti  ipoif.  The  elision 
of  the  diphthong  may  be  avoided  by  reading,  IlaW  oT^»,  xa<  Tmrva-fAtB', 
«  cv  fiixiMi  (At  ifoit,  A  similar  change  of  number  occurs  immediately 
afterwards,  v.  1146.  "Axovm  H  pvp*  aponaXu^v  ykf  Xoyov?.  KovKirt  'wctfta- 
ititq  ^yia^fua^  atmy/AA^.  So  also  v.  51 6.  AaOot/bi»  rovr  »v,  «XX'  tKaTv*  ov 
hvJ'OfMv  {ov  X^^o^i  Aldus),  V.  654.  'Aavptrd  *  vw  ipo?/Aiv,  ft  at  y  tvfoaw* 
y,  928.  Ka4  roTi  *Arfiiiat^,  m  fur  iySrrai  tiaT^ui,  n«i(ro^td'.  9r»»  df  fdi 
tuiXS^,  ov  frtlo-ofikM  (ov  vrnffofAtBa  Aldus), 

V.  1 142.  aM  a  r«  aiyaif,  ofAoXoyovrroq  iari  trov,  Ka)  to  arua^iHf  wo?Ji^' 
fAti  xdfApnt>Jyftf'  it  is  remarkable  that  the  solecism  ^«  x«/xnK  instead  of 
fjLfi  KOfUft  or  i4.n  x«ft?^»  should  have  escaped  the  observation  of  every  edi- 
tor. ,  ^  .        .     ! 

y.  1149.  ^Eyfifj,^  oKovaoiv  fu,  )ta?MSti  ff\a^,  Nescio  quid  sit  tyrifAif  quod 
tamen  habent  omnes  quas  liditditiones.  Saibo,  "EyvifAXi.  M.  "ZyvifAtq  arose 
from  leoXo^if.  Aldus  reads  in  v,  895  of  the  Medea,  *Eil^9aT^  uavatraa^, 
xa*  vfoatiwart.  In  the  play  now  before  us,  all  the  MSS.  read,  v.  917, 
Aiir^y  t6  T4XTf»v»  not  ^iffiv  \,fifu  vulgo)  f  iXjfoy  fA,iy».  Markland  asks,  Niun 
voluerunt  fif09  ?  These  varieties  mean  nothing,  nor  is  any  plausible  read- 
ing to  be  extracted  from  them. 

y«  1164.  TiKTu;  ^*fsr*  rpio")  vntpO/yot^'t  wauioi  aoi  Tofo,  Sv  fu»f  av  rXfifiS' 
9t^i  fjL  otwoffTipuf.     Is  notrXifAOPOi  the  true  reading? 

V.  1171.  ''A^',  %y  aroartvjfi,  xaraXiiri^y  f/,  iv  ^tJ(ji,ccat9f  KamT  ytvfiay  ^ei 
fAOOtfSii  awovjia^,  Ttv'  h  iofAfiif  fxs  xap^av  s|i»y  ^oxsr^,  ^'Orav  dpoyovf  T^tr^'  1*0^ 
froura^  xi»ov(,  Kivou^  H  vocf^ivuvom   tw)  ^l  laxpuot;  Motn  iti^nfAeu,  riv^t  0pi|i>y* 

♦  Mr.  Gaisford  reads  a^vvsra.  After  a  short  vowel,  we  prefer  crvv  to  ^i/v,  except  wbero 
'  (pv  is  necewary  to  the  metre.  Mr.  Person  says,  in  his  note  on  Med.  11,  Hanc  regutam 
mihi  semel  ipse  statui,  ut  ^vv  semptr  pro  <jiv  tcriberem^  ubi  per  metrum  et  numeros  Ucertt* 
In  the  Medea,  Mr.  Porson  ii&s  exhibited  avv  at  least  three  times  where  the  verse  would 
liave  admitted  the  other  form.  V.  2.  KoX^m  l(  a7a.y,  xuftvfac  JvfxvXvyahif.  V.  U, 
Avrn  r$  Trarra  ovfA^fouy  'loowt.  V.  911.  IToXXw  iBnut  ffvv  BtoTf  trfOfxnBUtv.  Zv^uirXij^iitoc 
is  probably  an  oversigfit,  but  in  the  other  two  verses  we  conceive  rvf  to  be  retained  in- 
tentionally. In  the  second  verse  of  the  Orestes,  which,  in  all  the  editions  is  printed  as 
ibllows,  O^  waBoi,  «i,ii  ^A^f^  Bt^y^r^t,  Mr.  Porson  bas  adopted  oiM  0Vf4^k,  the 
jMadlag^f  JLMclauv  Stobiiei^  «iul  tliein^iority  of  tbf  JUSS. 
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hva-*  ati.  Vox  h  ct  seiisus  postulant,  opmor,  crrpaTi^o^  Ut  yv^f,  ^no^ 
mihjimctm,  secundam  pcnotianu  M.  Vtyn<rn  is  not  the  subjunctive,  but 
the  future.  Head  t\  crrp«Tiyrii— ytwu.  STpaw^tJoftai  occurs  in  v.  435 
pf  tlie  PhoenibsJE,  and  i<rTp<»Tiv©jxiiv  in  v.  9^7  of  the  play  now  before  us. 
This  passage,  as  it  is  commonly  printed,  contains  another  solecism  ber 
sides  j)»^— yiiriflTi.  Head  jxo»>j  x«05f*«»  in  the  last  line,  and  transfer  th^ 
mark  of  interrogation  after  «rapOiiriifyfi(c  to  the  end  of  the  passage*  Cota^ 
pare  Soph,  EL  266. 

*  V.  1 185.  ©vo-ii?  ^i  w  iroLii*.  ifDfltTwflK  «v%i?  i^ik;  T*  co\  narti^struyctf 
4i>,  o-fei^vf  TiHJiop;  Read,  B6<r»i  il  air  w»ry,  iIt»  rU»^  t^^ac  «p«KJ  -^^  V. 
^3y  of  the  Supplices,  Maikland  has  properly  changed  voafiau^  into 
to^iar»i,'  In  the  passage  before  us,  Ovo-ok  is  to  be  interpreted  lav  Gv^^?. 
So  V.  124.  Koi  iTtff  *Ax*^vi,  Xf^Tptfy  avAax^y,  Ov  /Af7»  fvcuv  Gv/am  fvofir 
(vulgo  Ivaifu)  X<nojr  aAo%y;  .If  any  authority  be  required  for  altering 
ri*  «-««y  into  ai»  w**!^*,  we  may  mention  that  in  v.  134  of  this  play,  the 
eilition  of  Barnes  exhibits  tJ*  vou^*  instead  of  ah  veu^\  We  agree  with 
l^larkland  in  considering  this  variation  as  an  error  of  the  press. 

V.  1209.  IIiOov.  T^  yeif  roi  rinpa  cvcvul^if  Ma^oy,<  'AyeifAtfMOt,  ov^k  vp^ 
tM'  mrrtifnt  PforSi.  'Demosthenes  imeruuset  civ,  M.  We  add,  nequc 
omimset  Euriptdes,  One  MS.  reads  u,tr%\iFif,  but  the  poet  probably  wrote 
itvrtftX,     So  Hippol.  402.  ovitt^  avrtpt?  j^ovXi^/aoc'i.     Alc.  6l8.     '£^^^qf 

V.  1239.  *'l»'  iXX*  r**^  saltern)  rwr^  xav^avovo-'  t^u  <rf9i»  Mwjf*irot,  f»  /xi| 
roti  tfAMi  wHoKi  xiyotq,  Mr.  Hermann  (ad  Vigerum,  n,  304),  propQ3e» 
%v  IMi  TOK  ifAOK  fru^Ki  hoyoti.  He  did  not  recollect  Hippol.  1088.  A^cir 
#w  rdi\  f I  f^i  ToT?  ijxoi?  Wioti  Xoywf.    Compare  iEsch.  Prom.  1013. 

y.  1265.  nAinr  «»(  rdx'^^^^  fiaf$afvv  iiri  %6^v»,  notva'«i  rf  ?iUrfU9 
k^uya^  *£^Xi|y»)MK*.  By  reading 'EMqmxa^f,  we  may  improve  the  sound 
oif  this  verse,  certainly  without  any  injury  to  the  sense.  Lest  our  ob- 
jection to  unnecessary  alterations  of  the  text  should  be  retorted  against 
us,  we  wish  the  reader  to  knowj  *that  with  respect  to  the  termination 
of  adjectives,  the  authority  of  the  common  copies  of  our  poet's  trage* 
dies  is  absoliitely  null.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  will  subjoin  di« 
Aldine  reading  of  a  few  passages,  which  have  been  corrected  by  mo^ 
dern  critics.  Phcen.  30.  ^^EOnxay.  i  Si  rur  hfASit  (rh  Ifihii)  u^wv  wonp 
^uaroTq  ifftZro.  Ibid.  l633.  *X1  n-^rip,  h  ofo^  xi^ftiO'  ^Ox^oi?  (aOXioi)  xattoTi^ 
Androm.  758.  Ob  (mi  yvtanuip  iu\u9  (^»tXU)  iltroia-ni  y^oyof,  Si^ppl.  27* 
Meyoy  (fAatf)  r^i'  fjpyov  frfOffn^tU  If^  %iwnf»  Ibid.  7^'  ^It'  i  |tty^^  tMusii 
{nemoTq).  Ibid.  658.  voT^iok  (iroAoio^^)  Ki»p09ri«(  oU^Topo^.  Ibid.  704. 
itO^n  yof  ttifof  Tl  X«iiy  ifMf.  h^ilf  {h^iov)  ¥  iao'i^uwty  ^iiyt%  rl  itiiy»»  *• 
\h\di,TQ5*fLn'^t}tekvrut{aiTli)TVfroi>iBuvu^U}iff^»yQiq\  Ibid.  Il63.  ^tXo» 
(fi^of)  uyoKfA,*  t'ifOfMU  ff^t  (i4^fu»i  0-1)  lAatfii,  Ipb.  Aul.  1223.  a^ai  a**  i 
xUmv,  EvSetifMvoi  {tv^ifAov*)  Mfhi  h  i^tMtff'if  t-^fMct,  In  all  these  passages, 
)and  in  a  thousand  more,  the  adjective  has  been  corrupted  by  the  vici« 
ijity  of  some  other  word,  t 

*  To  the  examples  quoted  iu  Markland'y  Dote,  add  Heracl.  234.  T?)y  ^  iv>'svf(«v  rnQ 
T^«  nK»f*hmv  Nvy  hi  fA&Kiri  tloii^r,  ^scb.  Xbeb.  520.  K9vv«  ti(  i7$li  Zriva  rov  (^vui^9 

t  Atben.  p.  S,  F.  *0  K  xTf^  "im,  rfyas^nv  vtxqri»(  ^Aihnrih  inArry  tw»  'A^«i«y  I^«m 

,    foi;,  vu.  no.  XIV.  H  H  y.  1459. 
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V.  1459.  T^  f*  tlcrtf  »{*nr,  vpif  tnrmftiite^  nifM^ ;  We  SQspect  that 
«rp»ir  avetfo^to^  is  a  solecism.  The  usual  construction  is  w^w  y^'^cui 
inst^d  of  which  the  tragedians  not  unfrtquently  say  vpir  yp«f  up,  and 
•ometimes,v^»»  yiy^uf%9aA%*  but  never,  we  believe,  v^h  y^^hw*  In 
these  three  plays,  we  find  «p2y  ^»«»  Suppl.  4ff8,  irp»y  \x^t  v.  696, 
Iph.  Aul.  971.  vpiy  d»Mr»  Iph.  Taur.  102,  B^9,  11  ^y  vf*'  voAi^^a^  v. 
S81,  vpir  |^Ol^y  V.  989.  In  the  present  instance,  as  the  middle  form 
trwtuci^ma^M  seems  to  be  improper,  we  must  read  wjh  ffvofdaata^oi. 

V.  1477*  Triftm  wtf%06)ia  iii&r$y  ftpirf.  ^rX^nafAj^f  oii  lutrctrrifuw.  Tli# 
three  last  words  are  properly  exnlained  by  Markland.  Merc  is  n^  kair 
to  crown.  So  Androm.  412.  'lob^i  vfoXiivA)  /3*;fMy.  iji  X'*P^  Tpei(u9p 
f^nvufy  h7f,  mmeuninvai  H^f,  So  also  Hippol.  293,  if  we  retain  the  com* 
mon  reading,  wkich  ought  not  to  be  hastily  rejected :  Kit  fAin  MOfK  t< 

are  two  of  five  verses,  four  of  which  are  undoubtedly  dimeter  iambic*. 
In  order  to  reduce  the  fifth  to  the  same  measure,  we  ought  to  read, 
*S|pf4^«f  (or  perhaps  JOpuf^aO')  *£XPLaJi  /xt  pao^.  If  this  is  the  true  read- 
ing, the  enclitic  /xt  must  be  considered  as  adhering  to  the  precedii^ 
liFord.  .  Another  instance  of  the  same  licence  appears  in  the  Helena. 
▼.  707.  ME»lA«f ,  nifMt  wfotrhri  r*  t«(  ^oy^.  Here,  however,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  read,  leafio*  wfoa^kria,  t^(  ^hl^nt.  In  a  fragment  of  Aristo- 
phanes, preserved  by  Atnena&us  (p.  9^,  F),  we  are  inclined  to  read  with 
Brunck:  Ka$  /x^r,  ro  hiU\  «xpo)t«W  yt  ao^  TttretfCL^H'^nffm  ratufcL  Mr. 
'  Pbiison  reads  (aiELOn  79)  MUontix/^  £  71^1  rirraox.i 

V.  5. 


XTff  tOfofMtof,  Schwdgbaeuser,  In  his  teia,  readf  Xtov  lUfJifumt  a  me^fure  rf  Chitmwiiu^ 
but  in  his  notes  appears  inclined  to  retain  x7«v.  That  X7«»  is  the  trule  reading,  will  appear 
beyond  all  doubt  from  the  following  passages  of  Aristophanes :  Lys.  196.  MaX«rfa>i8r«s 
•«#ioy  eW  orofJonM,  Eccl.  1118.  woXu  J**  fAriiaimy  «?  TqvT«v  •virranr  iw  ei^* 
«/c*^ii)t«*    Vesp.  8S8*  TM^X(3te  rUfw  ZixtXixihr  iuen)iv3tei. 

*  Med.  78.  ^Kfm'kifAm  af\'tl  kumI^  refa-oU'^AMt  Nfw  ir«XMS>  «rp2r  ro^*  l^vrrXviuMu. 

t  See  Bawes,  Misc.  Crit  p.  211,.  ed.  1781.  A  distinctiou  ought  to  be  made  between 
tfid  tragic  and  the  comic  poets.  When  we  have  a  proper  opportunity,  we  will  endeavour 
Ip  demonstrate  that  Dawes's  canon  is  notw  stiicdy  observed  by  the  comic  poets  aa  i* 
eommonly  Imagined.  ,With  regard  to  the  tragic  poets,  their  practice  m^y  be  conve- 
wendy  described  in  the  following,  canon ;  In  tragic  iambics,  the  $econd  sylUhUof  ti' 
%nhrack  or  of  a  dactt/L  ought  not  to  he  either  a  monosyliabU  fohich .  i»  incapahh  of'be" 
.ginning  a  verse,  or  ike  last  tyllable^  of  a  vord.  Wa  apprehend  that  this  rale  is 
sever  transgressed  by  .^schylus  or  3opbocles»  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  most  others 
the  versification  of  £uripides  is  more  kcentious.  In  our  observation  on. Suppl.  158.  w« 
^ve  exhibited  a  few  verses  of  this  poet*  in.  which  the  second  .syllable  of  a  tribrach  or 
dactyl  is  a  monosyllable  which  'cannot  beg^n  either  a  verse,  or  the  second  division  of 
a  verse  which  is  divided  by  a  perfect  caesura.  In  a  few  other  instances  the  first  and  se- 
cond syllables  of  the  tribrach  or  dactyl  are  joined  together  in  a  word  of  two  yyliaUeiw 
Or.  99.  '041  ys  ^fmtt  tZ,  rirt  XivomT  tuUxfi^  ^(mvc.  Pboen.  404.  nark  f^h  mt*  IjtMf 
•Tyoi,  sTt  ova  sTx»  «»•  Suppl.  602.  Atk  l>f^  iTwaCi  ^  AoyM  itno^J^yMc ;  Iph.  Aal.  114t. 
AvT^  H  ri  rtyav  ifA^XoycSvToq  i^n  m*  Ibid.  1164.  Tutrm  f  M  Tftii  «r«fdt*oi0>t  waT&k  01c 
Ibid.  1460.  'EyM  /ujt«  ys  ow»  /Miovy%ou  a«x2c  xiyttg.  Markland  conjectures,  'Eymy9 
fKtrk  o'ou.  Bacch.  938.  'Otmv  vfji  xfyor  orA^mq  B4a;(ftc  l^C*  Ion.  931.  Tt<^ ;  tim 
Tjytn  At^fw  MavnyoMif.  We  believe  that  we  may  safely  venture  to  assert,  that  the  saniv- 
^g  plays  of  Euripides  wjU  not  furulsh  eiight  otner  verses  similar  to  the  eight  foregoing. 
If^rsts  of  Um  following  ooostnwtioa  ac«  tbo  tare  in  the  play  t  of  Eoripides,  and  do  not 
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IPHIGENIA  IN  TAURIS. 

V.  5.  Tni  Tvfi^obfBiaq  Ot;y»Tpo?  *lfiyivn»  vccT^.  For  Ovy«Tpo<  read  «r4^i}^(» 
We  subjoin  Mr.  Porsou's  note  on  Or,  368.  (T^^,  Tv»^»ptiot^  ^vyxrfh^  wo* 
cfo*  fo9oit)  9i;y«Tpo?  ^/rf.  c^  />am  MSS.  plurimi  trcn^o^i 

V.  93,  *'HxMt  ^,  wsj^rdiK  corf  ^oyokT-fy,  h&dh''Ayjfa<rrou  %U  yn*,  aitvo$^  ,AJir 
gi^nd0  putavi  legendum  et  distingiiet^dum''Ayvti><rr<^<;i%l\  y?j«  a^ivw.  G,  Wo 
prefer  Mr.  Gaisford's  emendation  to  the  commou.  reading; 

'y.  193.  *A?0|^|a?  ^'tlfe^gflwr'  »*sfaf  o/*^'  ayyaj  aVoj.  There  IS  no  SUCh 
word  in  Greek  as  il/^pacri.  The  aorist  of  \H.h^foi<riut  is  l^i^at,  thq  thix<f 
-person  of  which  is  l^i^^  a^  Junril^A  from  wo^Jj^^'cncft;.  Read  "Af'XuXtv  y 
l|  ?J!jfls{  fi^'^af  o/x/x*  *yy/»?  «X«oc.     So  El.  737.  Atytrctf  [toti]  (Taii  ^t  wiimr 

V.  340.  QocvfAdiar  tXi^etq  Toy  f  ay|yd\  o0TK  nroTg  ^EXXiiyo^  U  ySf  srorrfV 
iSxOiy  «|tyoy.  0/m  era^  ^'EXXiiyof  M  y^f :  tnallen^  '£A^y»^o;,  ^  v^««r»  ni( 
nocebit.  This  is  the  observation  of  Barney,  who  has  admitt^4  into  hk 
text,  ''jWnlTt  Of  ix  7n(>  ^he  emendation  of  Scaliger.  VY$  conceive  tbc( 
the  poet  wrote  *E?Jin¥ihq  yi^,  and  that  the  original  reading  was  after-* 
wards  corrupted  into  *EXXuy»ii?  Ix  ytff ,  the  reading  proposed  by  Baro^* 
From  this  corrupt  lection  the  common  text  was  probably  formed  .hj  a 
transcriber,  who  knew  that  anapests  were  not  admissible  into  the  evfot 
places  of  the  tragic  senarius.  Another  instance  of  "'EMuy  in  the  feminint 
gender  occurs  iii  v.  495  of  the  same  play :  IIoIok  voXinif  frar^i^  ^^lAP^yig 
yiyiq;  read  v'atT^iJb^  *£^^«yi;y.  So  Bacch.  20.  Bic  ritit  tr^Afroi  Sxdsy 
*JS?L^y«fy  ir^Xiy.  Ion.  8.  "EoTty  yei^  ov%  iffi^iA^  "BAAifyvv  v^k*  I^i  d^* 
fence  of  the  commoi^  reading  of  these  two  passage^,  Markland  cites  tw^ 
other  examples  of  the  femi];iiine*'£xx«y»«botb  of  which  we  believe  to  bt 
corrupt.  I.  iEsch.  Agam.  1263.  KA.  ¥Lal  p^^y  iyat  ^*^E}^  M^mfim 
(Iwiara^M  Forsomis  ex  emendatione  Marklandi)  pwnit.  XO.  |C«h  yif  9w» 
wv^in^dna.  hfO'i^K  f  ofM^^  That  the  Chorus,  which  was  composed  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  Argos(sr(f^(  'A^mtv  v.  864),  understo^  Qrvak 
perfectly,  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  At  the  fiame  tim<^,  (b«rt 
seen^  to  be  no  sufficient  reaion  fpr  mentioning  that  accompHsbmi^t  on 
the  present  occasion •  We  apprehend  that  the  poet  wrote,  Km  ifiir  4ym» 
y  if(«y  W^9*ta/ctM  f  dcriv.  The  chorus  is  importuning  Cassandra  to  ${ieal( 
more  fully  respecting  the  impending  death  of  Agamemnon.  She  repUe9« 
You  have  heard  m^  prophecy  very  fully.  So  afsOy  answer*  the  Qhorus^ 
V)^  hear  the  Pythiaa  oracUs,  Yet  th^  ar^  difficult  to  undfrst{fi^  Tb« 
common  reading  arose  from  the  resemblance  of  AA  and  M.  II.  Curip« 
Heracl.  131.  lUi  f^^y  tml^it  y  *£XXiiya,  xm  ^v^t/^f  vivhttt  'Ex***  ^^  ^' 
m>*Xa  pet^Bei^  XH^  '^^''     ^^^^f  Kai  {Ap  ffr9Xi9  y\  ''£^^^ya   Tt.  ptf9^)y 

. ......  .      tm  ■  I        ■  I  I  ■■    !■-■     ■  I  ...  .  .1  ■  ■  .  ,     ■       . 

occur  at  all  in  those  of  iElachyliis  a^d  Sophocles:  Or.63t.  UniXM,  voCtot  |  9^M, 
wvm(a,  wmXfiif ;  Bacch.  826.  Bwldf ^i  Kotjy  \  r&r,  tj»  BtM^tCtr  M  la  these  verges  th% 
second  syllable  of  the  dactyl  adiieres  more  closely  to  the  preceding  than  to  the  following 
syllables.  After  this  long  and  dull  note,  we  will  recreate  the  reader  wltli  three  trimeters 
written  by  Philip  Meliinchthon,  which,  in  Markland's  first  edition,  are  inserted  betwe^ 
r.  26^  and  v.  263  of  the  Supplices:  TSr  avyynSv  ^  alhXff^i  t&Kfvi  ovi  xf*****  *^^*  ^  ' 
rad«M>fy  d(t'  mfximf  tv^k,  B  ykf  'rvtuSr&y  h-rl  Buying f  Oit^mc. 

n  k2  viwT^tn 
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9rf«Xtfy.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  transcribers  respec* 
ting  the  double  power  of  the  initial  P,  has  been  the  cause  of  numerous 
corruptions.*  So  in  v.  94  of  the  Supplices,  all  the  editions  prior  to 
Markland  read,  Si^w^  6*  oftop  yvvetiket^y  ov  fv^fxof  y  iw.  The  true  read* 
ing,  Qvx  •»»  /vOftw,  was  first  restored  from  one  MS.  by  Markland,  who 
has  collected  in  his  note  several  instances  of  similar  depravation.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  in  the  passSage  of  the  Heraclidae,  as  amended  by 
us,  tlie  word  ''EXXu>«,  althoUgh  joined  to  ^vO^oir,  belongs  also  to  <rpfl>iu 
So  ^ch.  Agam.  597.  "Or*  5x0  o  «rpwTo«  i»^x"f  ayyttKo^  irv?^,  ♦^atfaf*  StXimf^ 
•ixU  T  awirr^crir.  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr.  41?.  K«i  </ ay^Jfiwrin^  f^nr^  n  «ai 
vv  aw  war^of  ^EXa  9roT  Ik  yii(  riia'it  httowovf  'A^d.  i^urip.  Supph  21. 
"Ai^offTo^t  IfAfAa  J'ojt^^nr  riyyvt  o^  Kirrai,  to  t  tyx^j  '^i*  ti  hforvx/^armt 
^iniv  0T^Tii»v.  Ibid.  1092.  ^Oarii  ^vrtiaa^y  xm  9t»na9  rttieh  "A^i^tbi, 
tlra  rovh  pvf  (rTf^i<rxo^ai.  To  the  above  mentioned  four  instances  oi  th^ 
feminine *'£XXiiy,  we  are  unable  to  ^dd  a  fifth. 

V.  558.  Ilarflq  Banvroq  T^it  Tifu#poy^iH)(.  Nothing  but  the  difficnltj 
cf  accounting  for  the  corruption  prevents  us  from  proposing  with  confi- 
dence, Ilarp^  BctpopTOi  e^iA,»  vtiMffoCfAtto^.  So  Alc.  7S6.  El  fJi  a  i^O^ 
m\fA»  rtftMpia^rcn.  QEneo  fr.  3.  'Eyi  h  warf^  «T/a*  ir^fjMfi^eifLtif,  Cycl. 
631 '  Et  fjki  a  traiftv  fo>09  infAVfno'oiiAfiv, 

V,6l7.  OP.  Bvern  H  T^  1*1,  x»i  rek  in9»  T^arrai',  !♦.  *Eyoi^  Occk  y»C 
9iah  ir^arptrfif  t^tf.  OP.  AfijXa  y*  3  nivif  mvk  tv^aiiMfa.  "^  The  con- 
ftruction  ot  the  third  verse  may  be  simplified  by  reading  iu  the  second, 
r^ooT^war  ixi"'     ^®®  Photius  v.  UpoarfOTouop, 

'  V,  691,  re  fih  yap  ilf  ^f**,  ««5  Kax«c  ^X"»  U^do'a^vf  ti  w^u^9»^  w^l^  •lifr, 
>^€niv0\Qv,  One  MS.  reads  xi^uy,  and  two  others  Xwir.  The  rrut 
reading,  however,  is  huw.  Mr.  Monk  has  properly  edited  >£%%9  instead 
Ofx^iUf,  Hippol.  671,  and  ought  to  have  edited  Xyar  instead  of  Auw, 
▼.  lOiSO,  In  V.  1442  of  the  same  play,  Brunck's  MembranoB  improperly 
read  x^ciw  for  \&«. 

V,  7 1 9»  'Ari^  rl  tow  610I;  y  ov  ^if^o^h  e-t  nt»  MarTit;/«a,  nafvTOi  y  iyytt^ 
t^TDiuiK  f  oyotf.  Hunc  versum  ob  iimdtatam  particulaj-utn  rot  yt  coUoca- 
tioncmnotav^U  Porsmus  ad  Med,  675.  G.  Mr.  Elmsley  (ad  CEd.  Tyr. 
60,  p.  112)  proposes,  naWt^  lyy^i  itrrtjitc^  ^^rot;,  as  if  the  poet  had  writ- 
len  opvrw  ^If  Oo^»(  in  the  passive  sense.  Harsh  as  the  construction  ap- 
pears, which  is  produced  by  this  emendation,  the  following  passage, 
which  Mr.  Elmsley  has  not  mentioned,  proves  that  the  emendation  is 
•ot  entirely  destitute  of  probability.  Hel.  294.  To  f  Ux»to9  rwr\  « 
pUXoilJktv  tU  vdr^Mfy  Khffi^^  it  f  »^(/aI0^«,  r^iv  i/w'  'ihia  AoKovwrtq  ^EXfiv 
Mtvikt9i  p,' ixfih  ijiirct.  In  translating  the  participle  ioxot/m^,  we  must 
iuppose  the  preceding  words  to  be,  K^^d^»^  av  il^ywh  jiai,  rhv  vtt'  'ixi^. 
-—  ■'■■^■'■■-     >.       "^.i  -.  I.I     .■...II.        ■■,,-, 

•  Eurip,  Hel.  499.  Ivrafm  li  vcv  ySif  m-t«,  irXiv  fv*  ai  f^ai  ToS  tttiXXiiiveuus  tla-tv  Evfvr* 
|li»»ef.  We  haye^  Rttle  doubt  that  the  poet  wrote  vhhv  I'va  /««/.  For  mlbrmation  on  tb« 
tubject  of  the  initinl  P,  the  student  ought  to  consult  Mr.  Gaislbrd's  uoteaou  Hephfestion, 
J)p.  219,  220,  To  the  passages  in  which  the  double  power  does  not  take  place,  add 
ACich.  Euni.  232.  Soph.  (Ed.  T^r.  1289.  Eurip.  Bacch.  1336.  Theseo  fr.  1.  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  1067,  where  w.  1066. 1070,  ought  to  be  divided  ioto  six  dimeter  txochaics,  tht 
kst  of  whicb  Im  ««talectio^    la  the  anthtrophe,  t.  1097,  rcad«  tthK  U-r^  ifim  IrMT* 
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We  hope  that  future  editors  of  Aristophanes  will  restore  the  old  read- 
ing of  Av.  46.  'O  K  aroXof  vm  l^ri  wa^a  tm  Th§e«,  Tof  ^flroira,  wa^'  Ixi ivotr 
w^Mm  ^tofMvuy  X.  T.  J.  Kuster  first  adopted  ^iOfAivup  from  the  Vatican 
MS.  and  has  been  tacitly  followed  by  Brunck  and  Invemizius.  In  thiQ 
tragedy  now  before  us,  the  common  copies  read,  perhaps  rightly,  v. 
1343.  TfAo^^i  ^clffiv  n»  owroq(pcvroqr€cfeGaisf.)  Xoyo^,  Xrtixjfty  ^v*  iaav^xxU 
wtq  ovK  sufAimq.  We  should  prefer  IwfAim,  if  that  reading  were  found  in 
any  MS.  In  the  following  passage,  we  do  not  require  the  authority  of 
MSS.  Heracl.  836.  Th  hirt^v  ^e,  «o«5  iwaXXecx'^gU  tto^*,  'Avif  ^  sw* 
mi^yarii,  itM^i^u  i»,ix?'  l^ead  \xoifti0u  fA»%9,  that,  is  to  say,  i*.ix?^  Sr 
xet^Tt^d.     So  Soph.  Ant.  259*     Aoyo»  ^  ir  aX^19^M(riy  l}po^ov»  xaxoi,  ^^^a^* 

V.  766.  KaXaI;  «^f{ac  T«y  Ostf y  r'  s/xoy  0'  utti^.     XiiJi.a\n  V  ^  ;^  t4^^' 
iinoToXaf  ^i^ity  Ilfoc  A^yof •  or*  te  p^)]  xAi/oyT«  0*01;  Xiyny.      Can  «f  be  USed 


veuihq  UvifvtJ  lyu.  Is  hcjrifvKa  veci^l  good  Greek?  We  should  rather 
haye  expected,  nix«9r«?  71  sra»^«  wai^o?  g^ifua-i  fM,  Fe*,  «/ie  toe  me  to 
the  son  of  the  son  of  Pelops,  Or  perhaps,  Tli>^o'^oA:  yi  wai^J  irai^oj,  o5 
wff  wt'  iy«.  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  answer  to  a  question,  yi 
signifies  ^e^,  as  in  the  preceding  example.  See  Suppl.  122,  146\  294, 
575,  755j  766.  Iph.  Aul.  326,  721,  1362,  &c.  In  the  following  pas- 
sages we  have  changed  T  into  r.  Suppl.  135.  ©H.  'a;^  |«»ok  i5Wx«r 
'AfytUci  M^o^;  AA.  TvhT  yi,  noXvvgixti  rtru  ^^ffetymt.  Yes,  to  Tydeus 
and  Folyntces  the  Thehan.  Iph.  Taur.  74.  OP.  ©giyxoHj  ^'  vif  avroT^  awiy! 
l^a^  fi^fifAuet ;  nY.  TJ»  Ketrtotvovruu  y  utt^o^met  ^ivm.  The  particle  yr 
adso  signifies  yes^  when  tht?  second  speaker  assents  to  some  observation 
made  by  the  first  speaker,  dnd  enlarges  it.  So  Suppl.  161.  0H.  £^4'^'* 
X^av  to^tvceti  art  f u0ov^»e((•  AA.  *0  W  yc  woXXoy?  uMan '  cr^arriKinm^, 
Yes,  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  generals,  Mr,  Gaisford  has  j^dopled 
an  emendation  of  Mr.  Porson's,  o  Irtra  aroXXoi^,  the  propriety  of  which 
we  do  not  perceive.  The  particle  lli  is  to  be  joined  with  w(^qv?.  For 
examples  of  this  use  of  yi,  see  Iph.  Aul.  334, 521,  6'6l,  737,  ^ 356,  &c. 

pa^pct^ov.  Read,  rg  x?i6ivov  ofAfia  r^q  a-ufrn^icti^*  See  Iph.  Aul.  354^- 
where  Markland  has  restored  ojm/aa  for  Svofw  on  the  authority  of  all  th^ 
MSS.  .  ,,       , 

V.  91 8.  "oy  ifl-Ti  y  'Ar^^i  fivyfl»Tfo?>  o|xoys>Jj^  i/Aot.  Omnes  GalUciy  IfM^ 
Bene,  quamquam  vulgatanon  male.  M.  After  the  nominative  case  o/*oyi»i?, 
a  transcriber  is  much  more  likely  to  convert  l/xo»  into  S/xo?,  than  l/xof  into 
t/4oi.  See  our  observation  on  Iph.  Aul.  1266.  For  this  reason,  among 
others,  we  prefer  the  common  reading  of  this  passage.  In  the  follow- 
ing instance,  the  construction  is  injured  by  the  use  of  th'e  possessive 
pronoun  instead  pf  the  primitive  :  Heracl.  417.  Twir  i^u  AiyovTwr,  ««  iir> 
natop  iv  (vulgo  i)  leyoif  *lKironq  a^iy$tv'  ruv  St,  fMi^'ietv  ifMiv  KaTti§Qv>r«;r» 
Read,  fAv^iat  ifMu  KaTuyo^ovrrwi ,  accusing  me  of  folly  ;  not,  as  according 
to  the  common  reading,  accusing  my  folly.  It  is  well  known  that  xam* 
yogw  governs  the  genitive  of  the  person  accused,  aad  ih^  accusative  of 
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&e  accusation.    So  Or.  28.  ^oiffov  f  Utxwt  luv  ri  hV  KeurtyoqiTv.      ##%jr 
skeulif  I  acctuse  Apollo  of  injustice  f 

V.  gST'  OP.  ^oijSdt;   KiTisvcBiU,  6t(rf  iro»i  a^ixo/Ai^y.     1^*  T*  XfVfJtM>  ^pci* 
#l»y;  puroy,  n  cnyufAmv;  KiXtva^tU  ^fcuntp  is  not  Greek,    Read  therefore, 

V.  1044»  OP.  Xoi  ^nrW  <»^^?  w  X*P°**'  ***^*  ^^^i   ^*-  *E?^*  6»7«rF  y«p 
Sftio»  1^  IfAOi  /xoirii.     Read,  £u  ^'  S  n?  «^Xo(. 

V.  1173.  !♦.  M>ir^a  iiaTHfyei<rct9ro  xoiftfyf  {»^i.     0O.  "AiroXXor,  ov^  h 
0m^0dfit^  ri^'  frXn  ti?  «ty.  Anapastum  t«  ^tan^a  «rtic  Editores  intacium  reli- 
jaenmt.   Equidem  r^'  deUndam  puteevi.  G.     We  are  afraid  that  the  ^vrord 
^hich  Mr.  Gaisford  has  expunged,  can  hardly  be  spared  without  some 
other  alteration  of  the  verse.    Hel.  95.  TEY.  O»xiror  avr^f  Sxscr  aXfjt'  !»} 
|{^.     BA.  Matin  ;  Isni  '/i^  vtif^ovSv  rXain  T»y  £9;    Med.  1339.   Ovx 
fcfK  ?TK  rovr  if  'EXXnw?  ywii  "EtXu  wod*.     If- it  were  certain,  that    the 
two  particles  0  w  could  coalesce  into  one  syllable,  we  should  not  he- 
sitate to  propose,  "AraXXof,  w^'  h  0d^Pd^ti  rrXij  tk  At.    The  disposition 
of  S  to  unite  with  the  following  word  (as  vvyu,  oupogtYta,  &c.)  and  of  ev 
to  unite  with  the  preceding  word  (as  |»ibw,  l>w  00,  \vb)  w,  &c.)  renders  it 
not  improbable  that  the  crasis  which  we  propose  is  legitimate.     We  are 
unable,  however,  to  produce  any  example  of  it,  except  the  coramon 
reading  of  Ale.  196,  upon  which  very  little^  reliance  can  be  placed. 

V.  1213.  N».  Kal  fiXtit  y  w^tU  fM^Acrra,  OO.  rovr  tXf|ac  mU  t^. 
O^K  scilicet  mXa^irtif.  M.  The  only  authority  for  oMq  9nX^irm  ^hich 
we  recollect  at  present,  is  the  following  inscription,  which  is  painted 
over  one  of  the  doors  of  the  apartments  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  So- 
merset Place :  OTAEIX  Ai40Y202;  EIXITH.  If  we  had  been  of  coun- 
sel with  the  author  of  the  inscription,  we  should  have  recommended 
MHAEIS.  In  the  verse  under  consideration,  the  true  reading  seems  to 
be  ov  hT,  f 

V,  1480.  "iratrctt  iU  cnii',  |w>  Oia?  ayoAfA^n,  TeiT»f,  xa^iij^cronrri  r  tirv 
X^f  jSpiTaj.  So  also  Ion.  1130.  ®vtra^  ^t  ytvircu^  Bio7<r%9,  h  fJMx^op  XF^909 
Mivttf  ^tt^vai  3<»iTis  i^Tft>cra»  ^JXok.  We  believe  that  no  third  instance  of 
this  form  of  the  imperative  occurs  in  the  forty-four  remaining  Greek 
plays.  In  the  first  passage,  we  are  inclined  to  read,  "iron  re  ri*  <ni9.  So 
-fcch.  Eum.  32.  "Itw  waXy  Xay^rm.  In  the  Ion,  the  true  reading  ap- 
pears to  be  lariffiH  The  oldest  examples  of  this  imperative  %hich  we 
lave  observed,  and  which  we  do  not  suspect  to  be  corrupt,  occur  in 
two  fragments  of  Archestratus  preserved  by  Athenasus :  P.  4,  E.^E^rw- 
#»»  y  5  Tftiq  n  ria-o-ofti  ol  (vraiit^mq.  P.  50.  C.  'Pwo-at  xom  ^pwxi»iK  «•«- 
ftuLtidrhtiaoiv  ain  tKaTen,  Archestratus  was  probably  contemporary  with 
Aristotle.  IlmfMtioiruaruv  and  vtf^&irtfo-uf  occur  in  a  fragment  of  the 
MurpotyvpTuff  ot  Menander,  p.  120,  ed.  Cler.  In  the  age  of  Menander, 
the  Attic  language  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  decline. 


ERRATUM. 

In  No,  12,  pages  447  .and  449, /or  "second  hypothesis," 
read  "  several  hypotheses.* 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


FIME   ARTS.  ' 

5  The  Historic  Girtlery  of  Portraits*  and  Paintings;  or,  Graphic  Imkalimifof 

I  tbe  finest  Spedmens  of  the  Arts,  ancient  and  modern,  with  Descriptions  and 

I  Hemarks,  Biographical,  Critical,  and  Explanatory.    In  7  vols.  8vo.    CoXH 

\  tainiog  more  than  500  outline  Engravings,  executed  with  peculiar  taste  and 

.  •pirit.    Price  1L  4s.  each  Volume.   A  few  Copies,  printed  in  4to.  may  be  bacL 

Price  21.  5s.  each  volume. 
I 
^  "     %•  The  Work  will  be  completed  in  10  or  12  Volomes.    Vol.  IX.  is  nearly  ready  fof 

publication.    The  design  of  the  present  publication  is  to  display,  in  a  small  compass, 
^    '  the  labours  of  the  Historian^  combined  with  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  pencil.    It  is  in- 

I;  tended  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  science,  pnesenting  to  the  contempladon  of 

the  artbt  and  'the  connoisseur  specimens  of  the  most  esteemed  works  of  the  best  i 


ters,  ancient  and  modern,  both  in  painting  and  in  sculpture,  and  by  diffusing  in  a  no* 
▼el  and  interesting  form  a  knowledge  of  what  for  ages  has  been  appreciated  and  enthu* 

^  siastically  admired,  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  mere  indifferent  observer,  a  tasle  fev 

i  the  polite  arts. 

ii  '  Docti  ratlonem  artis  intelligmit,  indoeti, .  volnptatea/r-<}mat«  fib*  hu  4. 

'^  AGRICULTURE. 

Account  of  the  Systems  of  Husbandry  adopted  in  the  nioiv  improved  Di^* 
^  tricts  of  Scotland.    By  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart  ^  8vq.    18s. 

^  A  new  edition  of  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandly.    8vo.' 

i  15s.    4ta    Si.  ^. 

m  Planter's  Kalendar,  or  the  Nurseryman  and  Forester's  Guide.    By  W.-Ni* 

col.    8vo.     15s. 
^  Further  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  Agriculture  in  ibe  Soutlieni 

Parts  of  Ireland,  &c.    By  R.  Trimmer.    8vo.    4s.« 
^  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.    Number  I.  to  be  con** 

"  tinued  quarterly^    8vo.    3s. 

^  Observations  on  the  Influence  of  Soil  and  Climate  upon  Wool ;  from  which 

&  is  deduced  a  certain  and  easy  method  of  improving  the  quality  of  Englitll 

1^  clothing  wool,  and  preserving  the  health  of  sheep.    8vo.    7s. 

ff  Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Gardens  and  Phsasum  Grounds.  4to.  plain,  2l.  86. 

g.  coloured,  31.  ISs.  6d. 

^  An  Essay  on  the  Utility  of  Soa^Ashes  as  a  Manure.    ISmo.    Is. ' 

p.  BJOGRAPHt. 

i  Account  of  the  life  and  Writing^  of  J.  B.  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meux«    By 

it  S.  Butler.    Crown  8vo.    7s. 

j^  Account  of  the  Life  and- Writings  of  Lord  Chancdlor  Somers.    By  J.  Mfti* 

dock,  Esq.     4to.    31s.  6d. 
An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  last  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Gustavfts  Adolpbot 

the  Fourth,  late  King  of  Sweden.    8vo.    10s.  6d.  ^ 

)  COMMERCE. 

Tables  of  the  Duties  of  Customs  payable  on  Gkxxls  imported,  exported, 
and  carried  Coastways,  with  the  Drawbacks  allowed  on  Exportation  from 
Great  Britaia.    avo.   6f» 
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History  of  the  Europead  Commerce  with  India.  By  D.  Macpherson.  Mo, 
S6s. 

Report  on  the  Negotiation  between  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  and  the 
Public,  respecting  the  Renewal  of  the  Company's  exclusive  Privileges  of  Trade 
for  Twenty  Years,  from  March,  1794.     By  I.  Bruce,  M.P.     4to.     15s. 

An  Epitome  of  Foreign  Exchanges;  exhibiting  the  Nature  of  [Exchange 
nyith  alPParts  of  the  World,  and  the  Manner  of  Calculation.     8vo.     2s. 

A  General  View  of  the  Coal  IVade  of  Scotland,  chiefly  that  of  the  lUver 
Forth  and  Midlothian.     By  J.  Bald.     8vo.    6s, 

Hints  and  Observations,  respecting  the  Negociation  for  a  Renewal  of  the 
East  India  Company*s  exclusive  Privileges,  extracted  from  the  Papers  printed 
by  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors.    8vo.    Is. 

Considerations  on  the  Policy  of  renewing  the  exclusive  Privileges  of  the 
East  India  Company.    8vo.     2s. 

General  Thooghts,  contafned  in  a  Letter  on  the  Subject  of  tlie  Renewal  of 
the  East  Ihdia  Company's  Charter.    2s.  6d. 

Hints  for  an  Answer  to  the  Letter  of  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Right  Hon.  R.  Diindas.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  E.  Parry  and  C.  Grant,  Esqs.  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company.     8vo.    ds. 

Letter  from  the  Marquis  Wellesley  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  £ast 
India  Company,  on  the  Trade  of  India,  dated  September  30,  1800.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Depreciation  caused  by  conflicting  Coins ;  or  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdaie.     By  I.  Rutherford.    8vo.     2s.  6d. 

A  Key  to  the  Orders  in  Council.    8vo.    6d* 

DRAMA. 

The  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Illustrated  with  critical  and  ex- 
J)lanatory  Notes,  and  biographical  Notices,  and  including  an  additional  Play^ 
never  before  published,  and  now  first  printed  from  the  original  MS.  in  the 
-possession  of  the  publishers.  Edited  by  Henry  Weber,  Esq.  14  vols.  8vo. 
$1  8s. 

Turn  Out ;  a  musical  Farce,  in  Two  Acts.     By  Mr.  Kenney.    8vo.     2s.         ^ 

Timour  tbe  Tartar ;  a  Melo-Drama,  in  Two  Acts,  as  performed  at  Covent-  '. 
Garden  Theatre.     By  M.  G.  Lewis.    8vo,    2s. 

Hoase  of  Morvill^;  a  DraVna,  in  Five  Acts,  as  performed  at  the  Lyceona 
Theatre.     By  I.  Lake.    8vo.     3s. 

Tragedies  of  Maddalen,  Agamemnon,  Lady  Macbeth,  Antonia,  and  Cly tem- 
nestra.    By  John  Gait,  Esq.    Royal  8vo.  14s.     4to.   11.  Is- 

EnUCATION. 

An  English  Expositor,  on  a  New  Plan.    By  W.  Lloyd.     18mo.     2s. 

Misctljaneous  English  Exercises.    By  J.  Hort.     i2mo.    28.  6d. 

P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Opera,  secundum  Heynii  Textum.     18mo.    6s. 

A  New  System  of  Arithmetic.     By  J.  Clark.    8vo.    21s. 

A  private  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Porteus,  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  on  the  Education  of  the  Poor.    By  W.  Haygarth.     2s,  6d. 
'    First  Rudiments  of  General  Grammar,  applicable  to  all  Laoguages.     By  A. 
St.  Quentin.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 

An  Address  to  the  Public,  in  recommendation  of  the  Madras  System  of 
Education.    By  the  Rev.  J.  N. Hollingsworth.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Barrington  School;  being  an  illustration  of  the  principles,  practices, 
and  effects  of  the  new  system  of  instruction,  in  facilitatmg  the  religious  and 
moral  instruction  of  the  poor.'    By  Sir  Thomas  Barnard,  Bart.     8vo.    48.  - 

The  Elements  of  the  Art  of  Drawing  in  its  various  Branches:  illustrated 
with  fifty-one  engravings,  plain  and  coloured,  containing  one  hundred  sobjecti 
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from  the  greatest  masters,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Students  in  general.  By 
George  Hannilton,  Drawing  Master.    27s.  half  botind. 

£.atin  and  English  Vocabulary,  on  Simple  yet  Philosophical  Principles.  By 
I.  Jones.     ISmo.    4s. 

Address  to  a  Young  Lady  on  her  Entrance  into  the  World.  12mo.  2  vols. 
12s. 

GEOGRAPHY.  '  ^ 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  a  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  of  ANCIENT  and 
MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  By  JAMES  PLAYFAIR,  D.  D.  Principal  of 
the  United  College  in  St.  Andrews,  and  Historiographer  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. 4to.  2l.  2s.  boards.  This' Volume  contains  a  Geographical  and  Topo- 
graphical Description  of  Germany,  Poland,  Prussia,  Graecia,  and  Turkey,  in 
£urope;  accompanied  by  seven  large  sheet  Maps,  accurately  constructed  and 
elegantly  engraved.  ^ 

*^*  Volume  L  II.  and  III.  with  the  Maps,  may  be  had  as  above ;  and  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Volumes,  which  complete  the  Work,  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  next 
Winter.    The  Maps  will  form  an  elegant  Atlas. 

Picturesque  Representation  of  the  Manners,  ^ustoms,  and  Amusements  of 
the  Russians  :  illustrated  by  one  hundred  copper-plates,  beautifully  coloured 
from  the  original  drawings ;  with  an  accurate  explanation  of  eacn  plate  in 
English  and  French.  By  John  Augustus  Atkinson.  3  vols,  imperial  folio. 
151.  15s. 

A  General  Atlas  of  the  World.  By  James  Wallis.  The  maps  colourejl. 
Polio.     21.  2s.  half  bound. 

An  Account  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Isle  of  France,  or  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
bon ;  with  some  notices  on  the  history,  soil,  products,  defences,  state  of  popu-  ' 
lation,  and  political  importance  of  those  islands.     2  vols.  8v(      Ss.  6d. 

China,  its  Costume,  Arts,  and,  Manufactures ;  edited  from  the  Collections 
of  M.  Bertin,  with  additions,  &c.  4  vols.  dvo.  8  plates,  plain  31.  3&.  coloured 
4l.  4s. 

A  .compendious  System  of  Modern  Geography,  Historical,  Physical,  Politi- 
cal, and  Descriptive;  with  a  Series  of  correct  Maps.  By  Thomas  Myers,  A.  M. 
of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woqlwich.    dvo.    7s.  6d. 

HISTORV. 

A  Narrative  of  the  principal  Events  of  the  Campaigns  of  1809, 10,  and  11, 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.    By  Capt.  Stothert.    8vo.    8s. 

Chronological  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
By  M.  de  Moleville.    8vo.    ll'.  6s.        ' 

Sir  J.  Froissart's  Chronicles  of  England,  France,  Spain,  &c.  &c.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  J.  Bourchier,  Lord  Berners,  with  Memoirs  of  the 
Translator.    2  vols.  4to.    7l.  7s. 

A  History  of  the  Long  Parliament,  with  plates.  By  J.  May,  Esq.  4 to. 
11.  lis.  6d. 

Historic  Anecdotes,  and  secret  Memoirs  of  the  Legislative  Union  between 
dreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Sir  J.  Barringlon.  Part  IV.  4to.  II.  fs.  or 
royal,  2l.  2s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  most  interesting  Events  in  modern  Irish  History,  from 
original  manuscripts  and  scarce  tracts.  By  the  Rev.  C.  O'Conor,  D.  D. 
8vo.7s. 

Populorum  et  Urbium  selecta  Nuraismata  Gfraeca  ex  aere  descripta  et  figuris 
illustraia.    By  W.  Harwood.    4to.     ll.  5s. 

A  Succinct  History  of  the  Geographical  and  Political  Revolutions  of  the 
Empire  of  Germany,  or  the  principal  States  which  composed  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne,  fi'om  his  Coronation  in  814  to  its  Dissolution  in  1806.  By 
Charles  Butler,  Esq.  '  Royal  8vo.     12s, 
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Law. 

The  Statutes  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  51  Geo, 
III.  1811.    Vol.  11.  Part  II.     4to.    18s. 

Every  Man  his  own  Lawyer,  or  Complete  Law  Library.  By  T-  William*. 
8vo.    148. 

Prosecution  of  A.  Reid,  Esq.  on  false  Charges  of  Perjury,  by  W.  Taylor, 
£8q,  of  the  Opera  House,    8vo.    i^s.  6d.     ^ 

Essay  on  Aquatic  Rights,  or  Law  of  Fibhu)g.  By  J.  Schultze.    8vo.    5s.  6d. 

Remarks  upon,  and  proposed  Improvements  of,  tne  Bill  for  Parish  Registers, 
By  S.  Partridge.     8vo.    2s. 

A  Practical  Abridgment  of  the  Laws  of  the  Customs,  relative  to  the  Im* 
port.  Export,  and  Coasting  Trade  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Dependencies,  ex- 
cept the  ±last  Indies;  including  a  Statement  of  the  Duties,  Drawbacks,  and 
Bounties,  directed  to  be  paid  and  allowed;  the  whole  interspersed  with  Orders 
is  Council,  and  brought  up  to  January,  1812.  To  be  continued  at  the  end  of 
each  Session  of  Parliament.  By  Charles  Pope,  Controlling  Surveyor  of  the 
Warehouses  in  Bristol,  and  Author  of  the  Compendium  of  the  Warehousiug 
Laws.    8vo.    11.  Is. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Laws  between  Debtor  and  Creditor.  Bj  W« 
llinchin.    8vo.     ds. 

The  whole  Law  relative  to  the  Duty  and  Office  of  a  Justice  of  Peace  ;  conh- 
Tising  also  the  Authority  of  Parish  OlBcers.  Originally  compiled  by  TbonuJ 
'"alter  Williams,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  The  third 
edition,  re-arranged,  considerably  enlarged,  and  otherwise  improved.  By  H. 
Niittall  Tomlins,  Esq.    4  vols.  8vo.     31.  123. 

A  ]>gal  Argament  on  the  Statute  1st  William  and  Mary,  cbap.  18,  called 
the  Act  of  Toleration.    8vo.    2s. 

Origin,  Progress,  and  present  State  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland.    By  W.  Christian.    Vol.1.    8vo.     12s. 

Report  of  tlue  Trial  of  J.  Bellingham,  Esq.  for  the  Murder  of  the  Right 
Hon,  S.  Perceval.    By  W.  Hodgson.    8vo.     25.  6d: 

A  Guide  to  the  Hustings  and  the  House  of  Commons;  or.  Voter  and  Can- 
didate's Pocket  Companion.  In  three  Parts.  With  occasional  Notes.  By* 
Gentleman  of  the  Inner  Temple.     12mo.    6s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  Treatise  9n  the  Resolution  of  the  higher  Equations.    By  W.  Lea..    4ta 

Principles  of  Perspective ;  with  a  Sketch  of  some  Irish  Antiquities.  8v(x 
^2s. 

An  Elemental^  Treatise  on  Plane  Astronomy.  By  Robert  Woodhouae, 
A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  8vd.  15s. 
fine  paper  ll. 

The  Twelfth  Number  of  Le^bourn's  Mathematical  Repository;  containing 
1.  Solutions  to  the  Mathematical  Questions  proposed  in  Number  X.  2.  Ob 
the  Irreducible  Case  of  Cubic  Equations..  3.  New  Properties  of  the  Conic 
Sections.  4.  Indeterminate  Problems.  5.  On  the  Ellipse  and  Hyperbola.  6. 
On  the  Roots  of  Eqnations  of  all  Dimensions.  7.  Properties  of  the  Righl^ 
angled  triangle.  8.  Continuation  of  Le  Gendre's  Memoir  on  Elliptic  Trans- 
cendentals.  9.  A  Series  of  new  Questions  to  be  answered  in  a  subseqaeol 
Number.    8vo. 
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Observations  on  the  conthicted  Intestinum  Rectum,  and  theModeofXits^ 
ment.    By  W.White.     12mo.    88.6d. 

Cases  of  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy,  with  Obstrvations  6&  tbb  ComaCoBe  Di^ 
•ases.    By  W.  Cheyne.    8vo.    8a.  , 
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Principle*  of  Physioldgicti!  And  Physical  Science,  comprehending  the  Ends 
for  which  animated  Beings  were  created.     By  R.  Snnoiarez.    8vo.    10a.  Cd. 

A  Series  of  Plate*  on  the  Brain,  with  Refei-ence*  exhibiting  the  Appearances 
of  that  Organ  in  the  different  Stages  of  Dissection.  By  Alexander  Ranisay^ 
M.  D.  fidinbu^h.    4to.    11.  Is. 

HILITARY. 

Proposals  for  the  Formation  of  a  Corps  of  Lancers.  By  J.  Drourtillt. 
10s.  6d.  . 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Mounting  of  Naval  Ordnance ;  showing  ths 
true  principles  of  construction  for  the  carriages  of  every  species  of  ordaf  noft. 
By  LieuteAant-Colonel  Wm.  Congreve.    4to.    10s.  6d. 
'    Detail  of  the  Line  Movements  prescribed  in  His  Majesty's  Regulations,  eit- 
«niplt6ed  in  eighty-five  Manoeuvres,  with  Diagrami.  By  J.  Palmer.  8vo.   14a. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCI- 

*  ETY  OF  LONDON,  from  their  commencement  in  1665,  to  the  year  1800, 

abridged ;  with  Notes,  and  biographical  Illustrations.     By  Charles  Hutton, 

IJL.J5.  F.R.S.     George  Shaw,   M.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.    Richard  Pearson, 

M.D.  F.S.  A.   In  18  vols.  4to.    381.  6s.  6d. 

%•  Thertttretoe  difficulty  of  procuring  a  complete  set  of  the  Transactions  of 
THE  Royal  Society,  which  comprize  an  unrivalled  treasure  of  facts  and  discoveries 
in  every  branch  of  demonstrative  and  experimental  knowledge,  has  for  a  Ibng  tiroa 
eaosed  a  reprint  of  that  valuable  Work  to  be  most  eagerly  desired.  It  has  conse- 
quently beeiTseveral  times  projected,  but  as  often  abandoned  on  account  of  the  im* 
mease  expense.  At  length  it  was  determined  to  publish  the  present  Abridgement  of 
the  Work,  which,  by  containing  every  communication  of  value,  should  become  a  com* 
plete  and  satisfactory  substitute/or  the  Original. 

Almost  all  the  Plates  of  the  Original  Transactions  are  retained,  and  accurately  re- 
engraved. — ^To  each  volume  of  the  present  Work  are  added  two  useful  Tablei  of  Con* 
tents,  a  copious  Index,  and  illustrative  Notes  throughout. 

History  of  the  Royal  Society,  from  its  institution  to  the  end  of  the  18th 
Century.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.  D«  F,  R.S.  L.  and  £.  In  one  vol.  4to. 
21. 28.  or  on  fine  royal  paper,  3L  12s. 

%*  This  Work,  which  completes  the  plan  of  the  Abridged  Edition  of  the  Philoso- 
,  phical  Transactions,  contains,  in  its  Appendix,  tvro  complete  Lists  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Society,  from  its  first  institution  to  Uie  present  time :  one  arranged  alphabe- 
tically ',  the  other  in  chronological  order. 

Calamities  of  Authors;  including  some  Inquiries  respecting  their  Moral 
and  Literary  Characters.  By  the  Author  of  ^  Curiosities  of  Literature."  la 
8  vols,  post  8v6.   16s.l)oard8. 

The  Traveller's  Guide  through  Scotland,  and  its  Islands.  In  1  vol.  12mo. 
anew  Edition,  with  32  Plates  of  Tours,  Views  of  principal  Seats,  &c.  10s.  6d^ 
boards.  V 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  for  1810.    In  2  rols.    11.  4s. 

%*  The  volumes  for  1808  and  1809  may  also  be'  had  of  the  publishers,  and  of  all 
ihe  booksellers. 

.  Essay  on  the  Preservation  of  Shipwrecked  Persons,  with  a  descriptive  Ac- 
count of  the  Apparatus.    By  Captain  Man  by.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  works  complete  of  Adam  Smith,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  of  London  and  Edin* 
burgh.  Containing  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  ami  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations ;  Theory  of  Mpral  Sentiments,  Essays,  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces ; 
with  an  Account  of  bis^fe  and  Writings.  By  Profeisor  Diig^d  Stewart* 
5  vols.  8vo.    3i 
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Catalogue  of  the  Harlejan  MSS.  in  the  British  Maseun),.  with  Indexes  of 
Persons,  Places,  and  Matters.  4  vols,  folio,  81.  8s.  Indexes  of  Persons, 
Places,  and  Matters,  separate,  2l.  Ss.  By  authority  of  the  Lords  Comoiis- 
ftioners  of  the  Treasury. 

Letters  on  Marriage,  on  the  Causes  of  Matrimonial  Infidelity,  and  on  the 
reciprocal  Itelations  of  the  Sexes.  By  Henry  Thomas  Kitchener.  2  vols. 
12mo.  16s. 

Of  the  Management  of  Light  in  Illumination ;  together  with  an  Account 
of  a  new  portable  Lamp.     By  Benjamin,  Count  of  Rumford,  F.  R.  S.  Bro.  Is. 

Persian  Recreations,  with  Notes,  and  some  Account  of  Two  Ambassadors 
from  Iran  to  the  Court  of  James  I.  and  George  III.  By  Philoxenus.  9vo, 
6s,  6d. 

Robert  Triphook's  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Old  Books,  many  of  which 
are  of  great  rarity  and  curiosity,  comprising  upwards  of  one  thousand  select 
articles.     8vo.     Is. 

Letters  of  the  JVJarquis  Wellesley  respecting  the  College  at  Fort  William. 
Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Gymnasium,  sive  Syrabola  Critica.    By  Dr.  Crombie.    S  vols.  Svo.     ll.  Is. 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar  for  the  Year  1812.     12mo.    5s. 

The  Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  considered,  with  reference  to  the  Safety 
of  the  Established  Church.    Svo.    5s. 

An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Green  Man,  Blackheatb,  Febraary 
22,  1812,  when  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  was  established.     Svo.    Is.  6d. 

Ebrietatis  Encomium ;  or,  the  Praise  of  Drunkenness.     Foolscap  Svo.  78. 

Ornamental  Designs  after  the  Manner  of  the  Antique;  composed  for  the 
use  of  Architects,  Ornamental  Painters,  Statuaries,  Carvers,  Casters  in  Me- 
tals, Paper-makers,  Carpet,  Silk,  and  printed  Calico  Manufacturers,  and 
every  trade  dependent  on  the  Fine  Arts.  By  an  Artist.  The  whole  of  the 
plates  executecf  by  Joseph  Jeakes.    4to. 

A  Brief  luquiry  into  the  Causes  of  premature  Decay  in  our  Wooden  Bul- 
warks, with  an  Examination  of  the  means  best  calculated  to  prolong  their  du- 
ration. By  Richard  Perrii;g,  Esq.  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  to  his  Majesty's  Yard 
at  Plymouth.     Svo.    3s. 

The  Friend ;  a  sefies  of  Essays.     By  S.  T.  Coleridge.    Royal  Svo.    18s. 

Essay  on  perfect  Intonation,  with  a  separate  Volume  of  Music.  By  I.  lis- 
ter.    4to.    ll.  5s. 

Observations  on  the  Character,  Customs,  and  Superstitions  of  the  Irish ; 
and  on  some  of  the  Causes  which  have  retarded  the  moral  and  political  Im- 
provement of  Ireland.     By  Daniel  Dewar,  A.M.     Svo.    10s.  6d. 

Th6  History  of  Printing  in  America,  with  a  Biography  of  Printers,  and  an 
Account  of  Newspapers.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  cdhcise  View  of  the  Dis- 
covery and  Progress  of  the  Art  in  other  Parts  of  the  World.  By  Isaiah  Tho* 
mas,  Printer,  Worcester,  Massachusets.     2  vols.    Svo.    11.  8s. 

Public  Disputation  of  the  Students  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  in  Ben- 
gal, before  Lieutenant-General  George  Hcwett,  Vice-president  and  actiiis 
Visitor  of  the  College,  in  the  absence  of  the  Gevernor-general ;  together  with 
the  Lieutenant-general's  Discourse,  17th  August,  1811..  8vo.    Is.  6d. 

An  Account  of  a  purticular  Preparation  of  Salted  Fish  to  be  used  with 
boiled  Uice,  or  boiled  Potatoes,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  Consump- 
tion of  Wheaten  Bread.  By  Kichard  Pearson,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.    Svo.    Is.  6d. 

NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

Tracts,  Philosophical   and   Mechanical.      By  Joj^n   Whitehurst,   F.IliS. 
With  a  Portrait  and  4  folio  Plates.    4to.     J>s. 
Outlines  o{  Natural  Philosophy ;  being  Heads  of  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
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University  of  Edinbucgli.    By  John  Play  fair,  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     1  vol.  8vo.    9s. 

NOVELS. 

£1  Diablo  Lojuelo;  or,  the  Devil  on  Two  Sdcka:  in  Spanish.    18mo. 
4s.  6d. 

Liberal  Critic;  or,  Memoirs  of  H.  Percy.    By  T.  Ashe,  8  vols.  l^mo.  ll.  Is. 

Laura  Blundell  and  her  Father.    3  Vols.  l2ino.     15s« 
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18s. 

I  Says,  Says  L     By  Thinks-I-to-Myself.     S  vols.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 
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The  Eve  San  Marco.    A  Romance.     3  vols.  12mo.    ll. 

The  Magdalen;  or,  the  Penitent  of  Godstow,  an  historical  Novel*  Svols. 
^2mo.     16s.  6d. 

The  Vindictive  Spirit.    A  Novel.     4  Yols.  12mo.     ll.  la. 
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The  Loyalists.     An  Historical  Novel.     By  Mr.  West.   3  vols.  ISmo.  IL  Is. 

PHILOLOGY. 

*  Chart  of  Ten  Numericals  in  Two  Hundred  Tongues,  with  a  descriptive 
Essay.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Patrick.     8vo,    5s.  ' 

'  An  improved  Spanish  Grammar,  designed  for  every  class  of  learners,  but 
•specially  for  self-instructors.  By  L,  J.  A.  M*Henry,  a  native  of  Spain. 
12mo.    8s.  bound.. 

Grammar  of  the  Malayan  Language,  with  an  Introduction  and  Praxis.  By 
I.  Marsden.    4to.    21s. 

Exercises  on  the  Syntax,  and  Observations  on  some  pecqliar  Idioms  of  the 
Greek  Language^     By  George  Dunbar,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.     8vo.    Ts.  6d. 
'   A  Hebrew  English  Lexicon.    By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bankes.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Idioms  of  the  French  and  English  Languages.  12ino. 
T^s.  bound. 

A  Greek  Grammar,  and  Greek  and  English  Scripture  Lexicon ;  containing 
til  the  Words  wiiich  occur  in  the  Septuagint  and  Apocrypha,  as  well  as  in  the 
New  Testament.    By  Greville  Ewing.    Royal  8vo.  I5s.' 

POETAY. 

Portugal.    A  Poem.    In  two  Parts.    4to.    15s.  ,  - 

British  Scenery;  a»poetical  Sketch.    4 to.    4s. 
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Eng^uid's  Helicon.  A  Collection  of  Pastoral  and  L;rnc  Poems^  first  pob- 
lished  at  the  close  of  the  reii^n  of  Elizabeth.  To  which  is  added,  a  biogra- 
phical and  critical  lotrodoction.    21.  2s. 

The  Emerald  Isle.  A  Poem,  with  Notes,  Historical  and  Bic^raphical.  Bj 
Charles  Phillips^  Esq.  Containing  a  highly  finished  Portrait  of  Brian  King  of 
Ireland.     1  vol.  4to.    16s.  boards. 

Metrical  Efibsions;  or,  Verses  on  Tariotts  Occasions.    8to.    10s. 
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Drory's  Resurrection ;  or,  the  Drama  versos  the  Menagerie.    8vo.    28.  6d. 

Pleasures  of  Human  Life.    A  Poem.     ByS.  Vardell.    4to.   15s. 

Domestic  Affections,  and  other  Poems.    By  L  Browne.     12mo.    7sl 
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Tributary  Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of  William  Lawson,  Esq.    4to. 
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ByJ.  Burges,    8vo.   3s.  ^ 
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System  of  England.    8vo.    2s. 
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Mr.  CaDoing's  Speech  on  Lord  Morpeth's  Motion,  Feb.  3, 1812.    8yo.    2s# 

AXetter  from  the  Marquis  Weilesley  to' the  Government  of  Fort  St. 
•George,  relative  to  the  new  Form  of  internal  Government  established  there, 
•vo.    28« 

A  Lettei<to  W.  Roscoe,  Esq.    By  J.  Merrit.    8vo.  2s..6jd. 

Reply  to  the  above.    ByW.  R.  £s<]^.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 
-    A  Refutation  of  M.  M,  de  Montgaillard's  Display  of  the  Situation  of  Great 
.Britain,  in  the  Year  1811.    By  Sir  John  Jervis  White  Jervis,  Bart.    8vo. 

A  Letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  ultimate  Tendency  of  the  Roman  Ca* 
tliolic  Claims.    8vo.   2s.  6d. 

Cursory  Reflections  on  Political  and  Commercial  Topics.  ^  John  Ga](^ 
atithor  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  &c.    8vo.    29.  6d. 

A  Letter  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose,  M.  P.  re- 
specting Reeisters  of  Births,  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Funerals.  By  the 
Rev. /D.  Daubeny.    8vo.    Is. 

Authentic  Correspondence  and  Documents  relative  to  the  late  Negociationt 
Tor  the  Formation  of  an  Administration.  Published  by  the  Marquis  Weilea^ 
ley  and  the  Earl  of  Moira.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Essays  toward  illustrating  some  Elementhry  Principles  relaung  to  Wealtli 
and  Currency.    By  John  Peter  Grant,  Esq.    8vo.   6s. 

Observations  upon  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  our  Currency,    ^vo. 
^s.6d. 
'^  Anecdotes  of  British  and  Spanish  Heroism  at  Tan£&i,  in  Spam,  durit^the 
}ate  memorable  Siege.    8vo.    4s.    / 

American  Documents  relative  to  Mr.  Henry's  Mission;  collected  and  re- 
|Hin^.    8vo.    Is. 

A  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  relative  to  the  Indiaa 
^my.    8vo.    l8.6d. 

Earl  of  Donoughmore's  Speech,  April  21,  1812,  upon  die  Roman  Catholic 
"petition.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  24,  1812,  on  Mr.  Grrattan's  Mo« 
^gon.    By  J.  Foster.    8vo-    Is.  6d. 

Twelve  Letters,  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  S.  Perceval,  on  the  present 
)|iagnitude  of  the  British  Navy.    By  J.  Manduson.   8vo. .  2s.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Suspicions  of  the  Tendency  of  the  present  Bible  Societies.    8vo.    Is. 

Answer  to  Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grier; 
4^0.    15s.  fine  paper*  ll.  Is. 

Considerations  respecting  the  British  and  'Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  ak 
Clergyman.    8vo.    Is. 

Vindication  of  Churchman,  who  become  Members  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
teign  Bible  Society.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Otter.  .8vo.  Is. 

Twelve  Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Dr,  Stokes.  8va.. 
|Os.ed. 

Observations  on  select  Places  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Van- 
iittart.    8vo,   5s, 

The  Bishop  of  Chiches^r's  Sermon  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Feb.  $, 
1|12.    4to. 

Vindication  of  the  Presbyterian  Form  of  Church  Government,  as  professed 
i^  the  Standards  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.    By  S.  Brown.    12mo.    5f. 

The  psalms  Evangelised,  in  a  continued  Explanation,  wherein  are  seen  thf 
Ihut/  af  Divine  Truth,  tk»  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testame^tt,  and 
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the  peculiap  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  agreement  with  the  experience  of 
Believers  in  all  Ages.  By  Kichard  Baker,  D.D.  Rector  of  Cawstoii,  in  Nor- 
folk.    8vo.    128. 

History  of  Dissenters,  from  the  Revolution  in  1688,  to  the  Year  1808. 
Vol.  IV.'  8vo.    13s. 

Lecture?  upon  Portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  intended  to  illustrate  Jewish 
History.     By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill.     8vo.    l^s. 

Prayers  for  private  Families.     By  H.  Worthington.     8vo.    Is. 

The  Welsh  Looking-Glass;  or.  Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Religion  in  Nortk 
Wales.     8vo.    Is. 

Reports  of  the  General  Meeting  at  York,  for  the  Purpose  of  forming  an 
Auxiliary  Society  in  Support  o£  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     8vo. 
Is.ed. 
^      The  Doctrines  of  Calvinism  defended;  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  a  person  of 
different  sentiments.     8vo.    Is.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Government,  &c.  of  the  Church,  in  which  the  Diviue 
Right  of  Episcopacy  is  maintained.     12mo.    4s., 

The  Sermons  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  formerly  Archbishop  of  York;  witJj  a 
Life  of  the  Author.  By  Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker,  LL.  D.  F.  S.  A.  Vicar 
of  Whalley,  in  Lancashire.     8vo.    16s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Consequences  of  neglecting  to  give  the  Prayer  Book 
with  the  Bible.    By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  F.R.  S.    8vo.   -Cs.  6d. 

A  Short  Address  to  those  Members  of  the  Established  Church  who  contri- 
bute their  influence  and  support  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety. 
8vo.    3d. 

'  Catalogue  of  Bishops;  containing  the  Succession  of  Archbishops  and. Bi- 
shops of  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1768  to  the  present 
Time.    8vo.   2s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  Dr.  Marsh's  Inquiry  into  the  Consequences  of  neglecting  to 
give  the  Prayer  Book  with  the  Bible.    8vo.    4d. 

The  History  of  the  Patriarchal  Age,  and  of  the  Jewish  Nation.    8vo.    9s. 

Lectures  on.Scripture  Miracles.  By  William  Bengo  Collyer,D.  D.  8vo.  12s. 

Practical  Sermons.  By  J.  Atkinson  :  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.  2  wli. 
8vo.    II.  Is. 

Forms  of  Prayer,  and  other  Services,  selected  for  the  Use  of  Families,  &c. 
By  H.Budd.    8vo.    5s.  -  * 

The  Rights  of  Conscience,  asserted  and  defended,  in  reference  to  the  mo- 
dern interpretation  of  the  Toleration  Act.  .  By  Thomas  Bel  sham.    8vo.    2s. 

A  Collation  of  an  Indian  Copy  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  collected  by  the 
'xilev.  C.Buchanan,  D.D.     ByMr,  Yeates.    4to.    9s. 6d.  . 

Sermons  on  Important  Subjects.  By  Owen  Manning,  B.  D.  late  Preben- 
dary of  Lincoln,  Rector  of  Peperharrow,  Vicar  of  Godalming,  and  author  of 
the  History  of  Surrey,  and  also  of  a  Saxon  Dictionary,     a  vols.  8vo.    16s. 

Pure  and  Utkdefiied  Religion.  A  Sermon.  By  Robert  Young,  D.D. 
M.R.I.  A.    8vo.    2s. 

An  Extiminution  of  Dr.  Marsh's  Inquiry  relative  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.     By  the  Rev.  William  Dealtry.     8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Three  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  ad- 
dressed to*the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh,  and  John  Coker,  Esq.  By  the  Right.  Hoo. 
>«ichoIas  Vansittart.    8vo.    2s. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  W.  Huntingdon,  S.  S.  Minister  of  the  Gospel  «t 
Providence  Chapel,  Gray's  Inn-lane,  completed  to  the  Close  of.  the  Ye^r 
1806.     80  vols.  8vo.    121.  .  . 

The  Design  of  God  in  blessing  us.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Salter's  Hall. 
By  John  Styles.    8vo.    Ss.  6d. 
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Sermons  on  various  Sabjects,  and  Lietters  to  an  Undei^raduate  at  the  Uni- 
▼ersity.  By  the  late  Rev.  William  Alphonsus  Gunn.  To  which  are  prefixed. 
Memoirs  of  his  life.    By  Isaac  Saunders,  A.  M.    8vo.   lOs.  6d, 

Four  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1811,  on  the  Excellency  of  the  Liturgy ;  prefaced  with  an  Answer  to  Dr. 
Marsh's  Inquiry,  respecting  ^  The  neglecting  to  give  the  Prayer  Book  with 
the  Bible.''  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.    8vo.    6s. 

History  of  the  Translations  which  have  been  made  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  earliest  to  the  present  Age  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica.   By  H.  Marsh.    8vo.  4s. 

Essay  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  I.  Gyles. 
8vo.   4s. 

The  Fathers,  Reformers,  and  Public  Formularies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  Harmony  with  Calvin,  and  against  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.    8vo.   6s« 

Practical  Discourses  concerning  Christian  Temper.  By  the  Rev.  I.  Evans. 
2  vols.  Ifimo*    10s. 

Selections  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public  and  Private  Use.  By  W. 
Turner.   18mo. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  Newington  Green,  May  17,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  J.  Lee.    By  the  Rev.  T.  Rees.    8vo.  Is. 

A  Father's  Reasons  for  being  a  Christian.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Discourses  delivered  at  the  Bampton  Lecture^  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  I^IS* 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Mant.    8vo.    12s. 

The  Order  of  the  Holy  Communion,  with  Directions  for  administering  and. 
the  receiving  the  Sacrament.    12mo.   2s.  6d. 

Holy  Biography ;  or,  the  Saint's  Kalendar;  with  a  short  Account  of  thf 
moveable  Feasts  and  Fasts  observed  in  the  Church  of  England.     18mo.    Ss. 

Devotional  Family  Bible;  containing  th^  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Fawcett,  D.D.  2  vols.  4to.  Sh  Ss. 
Royal,  31. 8s. 

Charge  delivered  to  the  Chapter  of  St.  David's,  by  the  Bishop,  July  30tfa. 
1811.    8vo.   58.  \ 

TOPOCaAPfiT. 

A  Description  of  Ponthill  Abbe^r,  Wiltshire;  illustrated  by  Views.    8vo.  5 
168.    4to.    25s.    or  imperial  4to.  with  proofs  on  India  paper,  21. 2s. 

Relics  of  Antiquity ;  or.  Remains  of  Ancient  Sculpture  in  Great  Britain ; 
with  descriptive  Sketches.     By  I.  Prout.   4to.    11. 10s.    imperial  4to.    4l.  4,s. 

Etchings  of  Tenby ;  including  many  authentic  Edifices  which  have  been 
destroyed,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  earlj 
Flemish  Architecture;  with  a  short  account  of  that  town,  and  of  the  princt^ 
pel  buildings  in  its  neighbourhood.  By  Charles  Norris,  Esq.  4to.  40phites. 
11.  lis.  6d.  boards. 

View  of  the  Political  State  of  Scotland  at  Michaelmas,  1811 1  compre- 
hending the  Rolls  of  the  Freeholders,  an  Abstract  of  the  Sets  or  Conditions  ^ 
of  the  Royal  Burghs,  and  a  State  of  the  Votes  at  the  last  Elections  through-  ' 
out  Scotland.    To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Account  of  the  Forms  of  Procedure  at 
Elections  to  Parliament  from  the  Counties  and  Burghs  of  Scotland.  8vo.l5s«  • 

History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs  of 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  and  of  the  Charity  connected  with  ic 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a  View  of  the  Condition  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  of 
this  Kingdom,  from  the  earliest  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  M.  A. 
F.R.S.  F.S,  A.  Rector  of  Rodmarton,  in  the  County  of  Olouontec  8vo. 
7s.  6d.    A  few  copies  on  large  paper,  12s. 
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y     Ancient  Historj^  of  South  Wiltshire.    Part  UI.  and  final.    Bj  Sir  R.C. 
.  Hoare.    Folio,  41.  49.  large  paper,  61. 6s. 

Observations  and  Remarks,  during  Four  Excursions  made  to  Farious  Parts 
of  Great  Britain  in  1810—11.     By  I.  Webb.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS* 

A  General  History  and  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  arranged  in  sys- 
tematic order :  forming  a  complete  History  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  ^^a- 
vigation,  Discovery,  and  Commerce,  by  Sea  and  Land,  from  the  earliest  a«s 
to  Ihe  present  time.  By  Robert  Kerr,  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  £dinbuiigh.  'HU- 
lustrated  by  Maps  and  Charts.  No.  XI.  price  6s.  To  be  continued  <}uarterly. 

Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Years  1809,  1810,  and  1811;  contamingSOH 
tistical.  Commercial,  and  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  Gibraltar,  Sar«ii* 
nia,  Sicily,  Malta,  Serigo,  and  Turkey.    4to.    2l.  2s.    Royal  paper,  31.  3s. 

Observations  and  Remarks  during  Four  difierept  Excursions  made  to  va- 
rious parts  of  Great  Britain,  in  tbe  Years  1810  and  1811.  By  Daniel  Carless 
Webb.    8vo.   lOs.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Passage  from  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  across  tbe  At* 
Jantic Ocean,  in  the  winter  of  1799..    By.  John  Luce.    8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Second  Part,  containing  Greece,  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  &c  of 
Travels  in  various  Parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  By  Edward  Daniel 
Clark,  LL.  D.  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  4to. 
boards,  4l.  4s.  -- 

Hakluyt's  Collection,  of  Voyages,  &c.    4to«  Vol.  V.  51.3s. 


NEW  FOREIGN  PUBLICATIONS, 
Imported  by  J.  C.  De  Boffe,  Nas^au-Street,  Soha. 

,  Almanach  de  ITIniversit^  Imp^riale.    6s. 

•— de  Saxe  Gotha.     10s.  6d. 

"— Ecclesiastique  de  France.    6s. 

• —  Imperial  de  France,     ll.  Is. 

Anatomic  du  Gladiateur  Combattant,appliquabIeaax  Beaux  Arts,  ounaga 
de  format  grand  en  folio,  orn6  de  22  planches,  cartonn6.    81. 

Annales  du  Music,  Salon  de  1810.     1  vol.  8vo.    Plates  11.  10s. 
.    Annuaire  de  I'lndustrie Franpoise,  Juin,  1812.     12mo.    7s. 

Archives  des  Decouvertes  et  Inventions  nouvelles  faites  en  1811. 8vo.  18s. 
.  Campo  Santo  di  Pisa.  Folio  Antlantique,  dS  engravings,  in  a  port-folio. 
841. 

Charlemagne,  Poeme  H6roique.    Par  Millevorge*    18mo.    69. 
f '    Chevaliers  (les)  de  la  Table  ronde,  Poeme.   Par  Creuz^  de  Lesser.  18mo.  61. 

•  Opuscules  de  Medecine  Pratiqu^e  par  le  Docteur  Frank.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 
Concours  D^cennal,  ou  Collection  gravee  des  ouvrages  de  Peinture,  Sculp* 

tare,  &c.  mentionnesdans  le  Rapport  de  ITnstitut.  4to.  No.  L  18s. 
-    Ditto.  .  Proof  plates,  11. 16s. 

CoAnoissance  des  Tems  pour  1813.    8s. 

Ditto, 1814.     10s. 

La  Conversation,  Poeme,  par  TAbbe  Delille.     18rao.  with  plates.  89, 
.  Descriptions  des  Machines  et  Precedes  specifics  dans  les  Brevets  dlnven- 
tion,  de  Perfecliounement  et  dTmportation.    Par  Molard.    4to.   Vol.  I.  with 
plates,  11.  15s. 

Les  Deux  Filles  Naturelles,  Roman.    Par  Mad.  Gurnard.    4  vols.    iL 
.    Dictionnaire  de  Bibliographic  Franpoise.  vols.  1  and  2.    8vo.    ll.  16s. 

•  -; — «- — r—  des  Sciences  Medicates.    Par  une  Soci^tc  de  M^decins  et  de 
Chirurgiens.    vol.'l.  8vo.    ll. 

V    Dictionnaire  Topographique  des  environs  de  Paris,   8vo.    129* 
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Dcs  Dispositions  Innto  de  YAme  et  de  I'Esprit.    Par  Gall  et  Sparzbeitn. 
8vo.    125. 

Emilia,  ou  la  Ferme  des  Appenins,  Roman,  par  Mad.  Armanc^  Holland. 
•8  vols.    15s. 

UEspagne  en  1808,  ou  Recherches  en  ce  Royaume.    Par  Rehsues,  traduit 
de  FAIlemand.    2  vols.  8vo.    11.  4s. 

Essai  sur  la  Langue  Armenienne.    Par  Bellaud.     8vo.' 12s. 

Essai  sur  la  Rage.    Par  Laloiiette.    8vo.    16s. 

Essai  sur  les  Merinos.    Par  Giron  de  Buzareingues.     8vo.    5s. 

Essai  sur  I'Etat  de  Tltalie  sous  les  Goths.     8vo.    10s. 
•  Etudes  d'Ombres,   ^  I'Usage  des  Ecoles  d'Architecture.     Par  Stanislas 
FEveill^.   4to;  plates.    16s.  ' 

La  Famille  d'Almer,  Roman.     2  vols.    10s. 

St.  Julien,  Roman.    4  vols.    ll. 

*     Floricom,  ou  lHomme  a-la-mode.     2  vols.    10s. 

Georges  et  Clary,  Roman.     2  vols.    10s. 

Histoire  de  Genbve.     Par  Picot.     3  vols.  8vo.    II.  16s. 

des  Arts  en  France,  prouvee  par  les  Monuraens.    Par  Alex.  Le- 
noir.    4to.  with  1  vol.  in  folio  of  plates,  5l.  5s. 
•     Histoire  du  JeuneComted*Angelli,  Roman.   Par  P.  V.  D.  M.    2  vols.  10s. 

Histoire  G^n^alogique  des  Maisons  Souveraines  de  ^Europe.    3  vols.  8vo. 
11.  16s. 

Histoire  G6n^rale  des  Ordres  de  Chevalerie.    4to.  vellum  paper,  No.  L 
with  coloured  plates,  4l.  4s. 

Histpire  Philosophique  desProgr^s  de  la  Physique.   3  vols.  8vo.    11.  lis.  6d. 

Iconographie  Grecque.    Par  Visconti.    3  vols.  4to.  with  a  folio  volume  oT 
plates,  211. 

Quelques  Id^s  nouvelles  sur le  Sy slbme  de  llJnivers.  Par Mar^chal.  8vo.  lOs. 

Le  Jeune  Major,  Roman.     Par  Ponnet.    4  vols.  12mo.    ll. 

L*Incendie  du  Monast^re,  Roman.    4  vols.    ll. 

Institutions  de  Physique.    Par  Sage.     3  vols.  8vo.    ll.  lis.  6d. 

Introduction  d  la  G^ologie.    Par  Breislak,  traduit  de  Iltalien.    Par  Ber- 
nard.   8vo.    18  s. 
'     Isaure  d'Aubigne,  Romjin.    4  vols.    ll. 

Itin^raire  de  Cantin  au  Mont  Calvaire^   en  passant  par  la  Rue  Moufie- 
tard,  &c.    8vo.    8s. 

Ladislas,  Roman.    5s. 

Lepons  de  Miii^ralogie,  donnees  au  Collie  de  France.    Par  Delamethrie. 
2  vols.  8vo.    ll.  10s.  .^ 

Lettres  in^dites  de  Voltaire  k  Mad.  de  Lutzelbourg.    8vo.    7s. 

Manuel  des  Haras,  ou  Systbme  de   Regeneration  des  races  de  Chevaux. 
Par  Pichard.    12mo.    6s. 

Mehaled  et  Sedii,  Roman.    Par  le  Baron  de  Dalberg.    2  vol.    10s. 

Melanges  de  Critique  et  de  Philologie.    Par  Chardon  de  la  Rochette.    S 
Tols.  8vo.    11.  16s. 

Ditto,  vellum  paper. 

Meraoire  sur  une  Institution  Pieuse,  &c.^  Par  le  Docteur  Wiirtz.   8vo.  99. 

Ditto,  vellum  paper.    68. 

Memoires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  et  Campagnes  de  D.  S.  Larrey.    3  vols. 
8vo.  plates.    2l.  2s. 

Memoires  de  la  Margrave  de  Bareith.    2  vols.  8vo.    ll.  Is. 

— ' Militaiies  et  Historiques  de  Rochambeau,  ancien  Mar^chal  de 

f  ranee.    2  vols.  8vo.    11.  4s. 

Memoires  sur  la  Formule  Baroroetrique  de  la  M^canique  C^lbste.    Par  Ra* 
nond.   4to.    11.4s. 
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Mtooires  sur  1»  lUttDion  des  Tuileries  au  Louvre.    Par  Baltard^  l^xfjt  fo- 
lioy  with  plates,  41.  4s. 

Merveiiles  et  Beaut^s  de  la  Nature  en  France.    Par  Deppiay.    ISmo.    8s. 

Mceurs,  Usages,  et  Coutumes  des  Othomans.   6  vols.  18mo«  with    plates, 
^l.«s.  . 

Mon  Opinion  sur  les  Aerolites^.    Par  Mar^chal.   8vo.    Is.  6d. 

Neila,  Roman.    8  vols.  12mo.    lOs. 

Notice  sur  la  cour  du  Grand  Seigneur.     Par  Beauvoisin.    Qvo.    6s. 

Nouveau  Choix  de  Synonymes  Francois.    Par  J.  B.  Le  Roy  de  Flagis*    2 
vols.  8vo.    11. 4s. 

Nouveaux  Proverbes  Dramatiques.    Par  Carmontel.    2  vols.  8vo.    IL  ^& 

Nouvelle  Doctrine  Cbirurgicale.    Par  Leveill^.    3  vols.  8vo.    2l  2s. 
.  Odes  d'Horace^  traduits  en  Franpois.     Par  Vanderbourg.    vol.   1.  8vo> 

158. 

Opere  di  Scultura  e  di  Plastica  di  Ant.Canova.  4to.  with  frontispiece,  rel- 
lum  paper,  11.  Is. 

Histoire  Naturelle  des  Pigeons.   Par  Madanie  Knip,  folio,  15  Numbers^  on 
vellum  paper,  with  beautiful  coloured  plates,  471.  5s. 

Pyrotechnic  Militaire.    Par  Ruggieru   8vo.  plates,  12s. 

Recherches  sur  TOrganisatioa  de  la  peau  de  rHooune.   Par  Gaultier.    8v(^ 
8s.  6d. 

Du  Regno  de  Louis  XI.  et  de  son  influence.    Par  Dumesnil.  8vo.  5s» 

Repertoire  Bibliographique  Universel.    Par  Peignot.    8vo.   18s. 

Le  Spectateur  Francois  au  XIX.  siecle,  8vo.    12s. 

Statiqae  Geom^trique.    Par  Peyrard.    8vo.    4s. 

Sur  la  Non-existence  de  la  Maladie  Venerienne.    8vo.    7s. 

Tableau  des  Productions  Naturelles  de  la  France.   8vo.    5s. 

Tableau  Historique  et  Pittoresque  de  Paris,  avec  figures.   4to.  27  Nam' 
bers.    281.  7s. 

Tables  Abregees  et  Portatives  dn  Soleil.    Par  Zach.    8vo.    7s. 

Tablettes  Chronologiques  des  Maisons  Souveraines.    18mo.    9s. 

—  G^nealogiques  des  Dues  de  Bade.    8vo.    10s  6d. 

Le  Te*:tamenty  Roman.     Par  Auguste  Lafontaine.    5  vols.    ll.  5s. 

Traits  de  TArt  de  fabriquer  la  Poodre  a  Canon.    Par  Bottle  et  Ri£&ul^ 
,  1  voL  4to.  with  a  volume  of  plates,  31.  ISs.  6d. 

Traits  de  M^anique.     Par  Poisson.    2  vols.  8vo.    ll.  8s. 

de  Statique.    Par  Lerbey.    8vo.    8s. 

Traites  El^mentaires  des  Calculs  di£B§rentiel  et  integral.    Par  Dn  Bour^ 
guet.     2  vols.  8vo.    ll.  12s. 

Trois  Nouvjelles.     2  vols.    10s. 

Voyage  a  Geneve  et  dans  laValliedeChamonny.     Par  I^scbevin.  Svo.  9s. 

Voyage  Pittoresque  ^  FUe  de  France^  &c.     Par  Jdilbert.    2  vols.  8vo.  & 
atlas.    31.3s. 

Voyage  Pittoresque  du  Nord  d*Italie,  folio,  with  tinted  engravings.  No.  L 
Price  188. 
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-^cfowiro/ (M.),  anecdotes  of,  429, 430. 

Agriculture^  wretched  state  of^  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  345. 

AUfaniOy  fine  landscape  of,  described,  1 88. 

AH  PachOf  notice  of,  189- 

Althmgy  or  ancient  parliament  of  Iceland,  described,  50,  51. 

Afneriooy  effects  of  the  Orders  in  Council  there,  examined,  1 — the  presi- 
dent's message,  {^.-^investigation  of  the  complaints  therein  containe4f 
i6. — the  policy  of  the  new  principles  -of  blockade  demonstrated,  2, 
et  seq, — the  state  of  neutrals  by  the  present  war,  3 — Orders  in  Coun- 
cil of  1806,  6 — violent  politics  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  ib,  7 — tnoderatioa 
of  the  English  government,  7 — the  Orders  in  Council  of  1807  issued, 
8 — Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  of  Buonaparte,  8,  9 — principle  of  the 
English  Ot'ders  in  Council  stated,  9>  10— negociations  of  the  Ame*- 
rican  minister  at  Paris,  10 — partiality  of  Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Ma- 
dison for  France,  11,  12 — the  policy  of  the  English  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil vindicated  and  proved  by  their  practical  effects  on  the  commerce 
of  America,  13— on  that  of  France,  14— on  that  of  England,  15, 
l5 — the  question  of  the  right  of  search  for  seamen  examined,  17-^ 
precedents  in  proof  thereof,  19,  20 — the  aflfair  of  the  Lille  Belt 
stated,  21,  22 — origin  of  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  23 — the  right  of 
flag,  24 — question  concerning  the  impressment  of  American  seatnen 
stated,  25,  2() — certificates  fraudulently  obtained,  27-^consequent 
injury  to  Great  Britain,  28 — probable  causes  of  the  hostile  conduct 
of  America,  29,  30^^value  of  American  exports  in  1811,  30 — esti- 
mate of  the  probable  effects  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame-*> 
rica,  30,  31 — causes  of  the  partiality  of  America  to  France,  32 — 
state  of  parties  in  America,  32,  33. 

America  (Spanish  Colonies  in),  present  state  of.     See  Walton, 

Athens,  apostrophe  to  the  ruins  of,  1 85. 

B. 

Ba3d?tt/J  anecdotes  of,  417,418 — his  scheme  for  a  republic,  418—422 
— his  opinion  on  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  436, 437. 

BcEptism  by  laymen,  how  far  recognized  by  the  law  of  England.  See 
Davbeney^  and  NichoU,  infra, 

Barbauld  (Mrs.)  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven^  a  poem,  309 — plan  and 
specimens  thereof,  3 1 0 — 3 1 2. 

BearSf  accounts  of  taming  them,  69 — Livonian  academy  for  instructing 
them  to  dance,  70. 

Beccaria,  remark  of,  on  capital  puhishmeuts,  1 74. 

Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  of  Buonaparte  issued,  8,  9* 

BiogrOfhia  Dramatica,    See  Jones. 

Biographic  ModemCf  character  of,  412— sketch  of  the  French  Revol|i- 
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tion,  413,  etseq. — anecdotes  of  Robespierre,  417,  431,  432— of  Ba- 
boeuf,  417,  418 — plan  of  his  republic,  418 — 422 — anecdbles  of  s^ 
veral  revolutionists,  422,  423 — of  Danton,  423,  424 — of  Heranlt  de 
Sechelles,  425 — of  Fabre  d'Eglantino,  ib,  426 — of  Camille  Desmou* 
.lins,  426,  427— the  Comte  de  Fleury,  429 — ^Admiral,  429,  430 — St. 
Just,  432-— Fouquier  Tinville,  433— Coffinhal,  ib.  434— Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  434 — changes  in  the  French  repablic  after  the  fail  of  Robes- 
pierre, 435—438. 

BiW(M.)  Trcute  Element  care  tPAsfronomie  Fhysiquty  136 — plan  of  the 
work,  137,  €t  seq. — singular  phenomenon  in  Egypt,  138— useful  for- 
mulae for  determining  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  heavenly  body, 
139,  140— real  estimate  of  La  Place's  discoveries,  141,  142 — motion 
of  the  apifldes  of  the  sun's  apparent  orbit.  143,  144 — elucidation  of 
the  moon's  libration,  145 — 147 — simple  method  of  determining  the 
moon's  parallax,  148,  149 — concluding  remarks,  149,  150. 

Blockade,  policy  of  the  new  principles  of,  demonstrated,  2,  et  seq. 

Books,  quarterly  list  of,  224—431 

Bothe  (M.),  observations  on  his  edition  of  Euripides,  445. 

Brazils,  state  of,  on  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal's  emigration  to,  342» 

'  343 — population  of  Monte  Video,  344 — wretched  state  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  interior,  345 — population,  ib, — account  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Catherine's,  "346 — of  the  port  of  St.  Francisco,  347 — an^  of  the 
city  of  St.  Paul's,  ib, — excursions  into  the  mining  districts  of,  350, 
et  seq. — poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  351 — account  of  Tejuco,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  mining  district,  352 — mode  of  obtaining  diamonds,  353, 
354. 

Bright  {Mr,),  perilous  adventures  in  ascending  the  Sncefel  Jokul,  76 — 78» 

Buenos  Ayres  (Junta  of),  contest  between,  and  the  governor  of  Monte 
Video,^259,  260. 

Buonaparte,  attempts  a^,  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Spanish  America, 
263, 264.  • 

Burning  of  an  Fhdian  widow,Ticcountof,  133 — remarks  thereon,  ib,  134. 

Byron  (Lord)  Childe  Harold,  a  Romaunt,  180 — sketch  of  its  plan,  ib, — 
iine>description  of  Cintra,  181 — address  to  the  Spaniards,  182,  183 
— apostrophe  to  the  ruins  of  Athens,  185 — beautiful  description  of 
his  voyage,  186,  187 — fine  landscapes  of  Albania,  188 — brief  notice 
of  Ali  Pacha,  189 — reflectons  on  the  present  degraded  state  of 
Greece,  190,  191 — strictures  on  the  metres  of  Lord  Byron  and  of 
Spenser,  192 — 19^ — defects  in  the  character  of  his  hero,  195 — dan- 
gerous insinuations  against  a  future  state,  1^7 — remarks  on  the  n»t 
of  his  work,  198—200. 

c. 

Cagliari,  account  of  a  benevolent  institution  there,  299* 

Capital  Punishments,  how  far  a  preventive  of  crimes,  l64,  l65. 

Caracas^  account  of  the  revolution  in,  251 — 253 — 257,  258. 

Carr  (Sir  John)  descriptive  travels  in  Spain,  408 — observation  on  his 

.former  works,  ib, — specimens  of  his  errors,  409 — 411. 
Cassels  (Earl  of),  anecdote  of  his  integrity,  II6. 
Catania,  account  of  the  Benedictine  convent  at,  303. 
Catheme  (Empress),  remarks  on  her  code  of  criminal  law,  175,  176. 
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Church  of  England,  o{^mon  of,  on  baptism,  as  express^  in  her  rubtics 
and  canons,  202 — 204 — 209,  etseq. — the  expression  ^  baptized  into 
the  Church  of  E/i^tewef  examined,  221,  222.  \ 

dntraj  poetical  description  of,  181. 

Clergy,  remarks  on  the  marriage  of,  §3 — clerical  celibacy  considered, 
98—101. 

Cqffinhal,  anecdotes  of,  433,  484. 

CoUat  d'Herbois,  anecdotes  of,  434. 

Commerce  of  America,  how  affected  by  the  Orders  in  Council,  13 — pf 
France^  14— of  England,  15,  l6. 

Cooke  (George),  history  of  the  reformadon  in  Scotland,  107 — the  au- 
thors qualifications,  JO9 — plan  of  his  work,  110 — strictures  on  its 
execution,  120.    See  Scotland, 

Creoles,  prejudices  of,  243  and  note. 

Crminal  Law  of  England,  efforts  of  Sir  S.  Romilly  for  reforming,  15^, 
160 — its  present  state,  16O — consequent  laxity  of  tfie  criminal 
courts,  with  remarks  thereon,  liSO — 163— the  threat  of  death,  how 
far  a  preventive  of  crimes,  l64,  l65 — instances  of  juries  finding  the 
Value  of  things  stolen  to  be  less  than  its  real  amount,  and  why,  166, 
167 — considerations  on  penal  sanctions,  17O — what  discretionary 
powers  ought  to  be  reserved  to  a  criminal  court,  170 — 172 — opinions 
of  Beccaria  and  Voltaire  on  capital  punishments,  173,  174f^-shanu5 
and  civil  disabilities  the  best  resources  of  a  penal  code,  177 — sug< 
.    jgestions  for  improving  our  criminal  law,  177 — 179- 

D. 

Dan^oTi,  anecdotes  of,  423,424. 

Daubenty  (Dr.),  vep\y  to  Sir  J.  Nicholl  on  lay  baptism,  201 — review  <jf 
his  reasoning,  200 — 209 — baptism  by  pei*sons  not  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  during  the  Rebellion  admitted  toJ>e  valid,  2ip 
— 219»  220 — bajptism  of  dissenters  admitted  to  be  valid  by  Bishop 
Butler  and  Archbishop  Seeker,  211 — analysis  of  Dr.  Daubeneys 
attack  on  Sir  John  Nicholl,  2 12-^2 1() — the  judgment  of  the  ancient 
church  on  the  baptism  of  heretics,  217 — different  from  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  baptism,  217,218,219 — the  Doctor's  ex- 
pression *  baptized  into  the  Church  of  England'  examined  and  refutea, 
221,  222 — remarks  on  his  preposterous  zeal,  233. 

Desmovlins  (Caniille),  anecdotes  of,  426, 427. 

Diamonds,  method  of  procuring  in  Brazil,  353,  354. 

Dominican  convent,  account  of  one,  pretended  to  be  found  in  Weit 
Greenland,  53.  '  ^ 

E. 

Edgeworth  (}>l\s%),  tales  of  fashionable  life,  S29 — improvement  of  the 
present  over  her  former  volumes,  ih.  330 — its  excellencies  and  defects 
pointed^out,  330 — comparison  of  Miss  Edgeworth  with  some  former 
novelists,  331,332 — analysis  of  the  fables,  333,  etseq. — sketches  of 
Irish  manners,  337,  338— 341. 

Egede  (Bp.),  discoveries  of,  in  West  Greenland,  53,  54. 

Egypt,  singular  phenomenon  in,  138. 

England,  commerce  of,  how  affected  by  the  Orders  in  Council,  I5,v  16* 

Eurijndis  Traga:dice,  cum  notis  Jer,  Marklandi,  441 — estimate  of  Mat4- 
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land's  skill  as  a  critic,  ib.  442 — manuscripts  collated  by  him  for  His 
edition,  443 — improvements  in  this  edition,  444*'^observatioiis    on' 
Bothe's  edition,  445 — extracts  and  emendations  of  the  Supplices,  ^46 
— 454 — of  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  455—458 — of  the  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris,  46 1,  etseq, 

Evelcigh  (Dr.),  sermons  of,  293 — remarks  on  the  different  classes  of 
sermons,  ib, — character  of  Dr.  Eveleigh's,  ib.  29* — extracts  from 
them  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  294,  295 — on  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  29*. 

£j^rf«  (American),  value  of,  in  1811,  30— exports  and  imports  of 
England  during  6  years,  15,  l6. 

F. 

Fabre  c^Eglantine,  anecdotes  of,  425,  426. 

Tlag  (Right  of),  asserted,  24. 

Fkury  (Comte  de),  anecdotes  of,  429. 

Florence  (Republic  of),  account  of  its  revolution,  370 — 373, 

France,  commerce  of,  how  affected  by  the  Orders  in  Council,   14— 

sketch  of  the  French  Revolution,  413,  ef  seq, 
Fucus  Pabnatusy  how  prepared  by  the  Icelanders,  68, 69* 

G. 

Gait  (John)  Voyages  and  Travels  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  297 — ^re- 
marks on  the  author's  plan,  ib.  298 — manners  and  customs  of  the 
Sardinians,  298, 299 — erroneous  accounts  of  Sicilian  antiquities,  300, 
30  Ij  302 — Benedictine  convent  at  Catania,  303 — progress  in  mo- 
,dem  Greece,  304,  306 — remarks  on  the  government  and  present 
state  of  modern  Greece,  306,  307. 

GeyserSy  or  boiling  springs  of  Iceland  described,  80,  83 — Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  theory  of,  83. 

Government  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  241. 

Greece^  reflexions  on  the  present  stale  of,  19O,  19 1,  306,  307. 

Greenland  (West),  settlement  made  in  by  the  Icelanders,  52 — destroyed 
by  pestilence,  ii.-^account  of  a  Dominican  convent  pretended  to  be 
found  there,  53 — discoveries  of  Bishop  Egede,  53,  54. 

Gr«in7/e  (Lord),  Portugaly  a  poem,  151 — obscurity  of  its  plan,  151, 
152 — descriptions  of  Lisbon  and  Belem  Castle,  153 — poetical  allu- 
sions tp  England,  156 — farther  extracts  and  remarks,  157,  159. 

H. 

Haqfner  (M.J.)  Toyage  dans  la  PenjmsuU  occidentale  de  tJnde,  120 — re- 
marks on  the  author's  character,  121,  122 — His  early  adventures, 
122 — settlement  in  India,  123 — capture  of  Sadras  by  the  English, 
123, 124 — real  cause  of  the  famine  at  Madras,  124,  126 — humanity 
of  the  English  government,  126 — subsequent  rogueries  of  M.  Haafner, 
126,  128 — his  peregrinations,  128,  129 — his  misrepresentations  of 
Indian  affairs  exposed,  130,  132 — account  of  the  burning  of  a  widow 
in  India,  133 — plagiarisms  of  the  author  detected,  135. 

HerauU  de  SechelleSy  anecdotes  of,  425. 

Heretics,  babtism  by,  how  considered  by  the  ancient  christian  church, 
219. 

HidcdgOj  achievements  of  in  Mexico,  256,  257. 

Hispanhldy 
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Hispamolay  account  of  the  settlement  of,  23fi. 

Histoiians  (Italian),  remarks  on,  360, 36l. 

Hodgson  (Robert),  life  of  Bishop  Portcus,  34 — estimate  of  his  qualifica^ 

tions,  35.    See  Porteus, 
Hooker^  (W.  J.)  travels  in  Iceland,  48 — description  of  the  Geysers,  or 

hot^prings,  82,  83 — of  the  church  at  Thingvalla,  85.     See  Iceland, 
Hard  (Bishop),  character  of,  385,  386 — remarks  on  his  character  of 

Bishop  Lowth,  386,  387— and  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  389. 
Hutton  (Dr.)  remarks  on  Sir  J.  NichoU's  decision  on*lay  baptism,  201, 

I.  . 

Iceland^  travels  in,  48 — first  discovery  and  settlement  of,  49 — divisiot^ 
of  into  provinces,  50 — constitution,  ib, — account  of  the  atthmg,  or 
ancient  parliament,  rb»  51 — ;advant«iges  of  their  insilar  situation  to 
the  Icelanders,  51,  52 — settlement  of,  in  West  Greenland,  52 — de- 
stroyed by  pestilence,  ib, — account  of  a  pretended  Dominican  con- 
vent in  West  Greenland,  53 — discoveries  of  Bishop  Egede,  53,  54 — 
conversion  of  the  Icelanders  to  Christianity,  54 — the  Skalds,  and  their 
mythology,  55,  56 — resemblance  between  Runic  and  Welch  poetry, 
56 — early  accounts  of  Iceland,  erroneous,  58 — patriotic  efforts  of 
Bishop  Tkoriak,  58,  SQ — ancient  Icelandic  manner  of  perpetuating 
events,  59 — ancient  and  modem  trade  of  Iceland,  60,  ol — descrip- 
tion of  Reikiavik,  the  capital  of  Iceland,  62 — dress,  private  life  and 
manners  of  the  people,  02,  64 — their  morals,  64 — law  of  property, 
65 — t^xes,  65y  60 — articles  of  export,  66,  67 — productions,  68 — the 
fiicus  palmafuSf  how  prepared,  68, 69 — taming  of  bears,  69 — Livonian 
academy  for  dancing  bears,  70— astonishing  effects  of  floating  ice,  ib, 
hot  springs  in  Iceland,  71 — singular  voyages  performed. by  mice, 
72 — abundance  of  foxes,  73 — remarkable  sagacity  of  sheep,  ib. — win- 
ter management  of,  74 — other  animals  found  in  Iceland,  7^ — diffictil- 
ties  of  travelling,  76,  78 — account  of  the  Snoefel  Jokul,  76,  78 — de- 
scription of  the  geysers  or  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  80, 83 — Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  theory  concerning  them,  83 — volcanic  eruptions^  83, 
84 — church  of  Thingvalla,  85— religious  habits  of  the  Icelanders, 
86 — revolution  in  Iceland,  87 — adventures  of  Jorgen  Jorgensen,  88, 
89 — Simplicity  of  an  Icelander,  89 — schemes  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  Iceland,  90,  9I. 

Impressment  of  American  seamen,  question  concerning,  stated,  25, 26 — 
Fraudulent  certificates  obtained,  27 — consequent  detriment  to  Great 
Britain,,  28. 

Inspiration  of  the  scriptures,  remarks  on,  294,  295. 

Italian  RepvbUcs,  history  of.    See  Sismondiy  infra. 

Itinerancy  f  causes  of  the  success  of,  38. 

J. 

James  V,  (King  of  Scotland),  character  and  conduct  of,  1 15,  1 16. 

Jefferson  (Mr.  President),  violent  politics  of,  6,  7 — His  partiality  for 
France,  11, 12. 

Jones  (Stephen),  biographia  dramatica,  282 — notice  of  previous  works 
on  the  English  drama,  282,  285— Mr.  Reed's  edition  of  this  work, 
285,  286 — errors  and  omissions  by  Mr.  Jones,  detected,  287,  289^ 
291— concluding  remarks,  292. 
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Jorgensen  (Jorgen),  effects  a  revolution  in  Iceland,  87 — his  subsequent 
adventures,  88,  ^9. 

K. 

Knox  (John),  his  assumption  of  the  ministerial  office  considered,  117. 

Languages  of  the  Spanish  American  Indians,  237,  238. 

La  Place  (M.)  estimate  of  his  discoveries,  141,  142. 

Las  CasaSf  character  of,  vindicated,  237,  and  note. 

Latitude  and  longitude  of  heavenly  bodies,  formulae  for  determining^ 
139,  140. 

Lai/  baptism^  examination  of.    See  Daubeney,  and  NicholL 

Idngard  (Rev.  J.)  antiquities  of  the  Saxon  church,  92 — the  author^s 
qualifications  for  his  work,  ib. — whether  transubstantiation  was  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Saxon  church,  ib.  93 — on  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
93 — Arch  bishop  Parker  vindicated  from  the  author's  abuse,  94 — tem- 
porising accommodations  of  the  first  missionaries  among  the  Saxons, 
S5 — the  source  of  their  protection,  96 — beneficial  effects  of  Christi- 
anity on  ,the  Saxons,  97 — the  author's  erroneous  views  of  clerical 
celibacy  exposed,  9S,  101 — origin  of  the  monastic  institute,  101, 
102 — misrepresentations  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation,  103, 
104 — Archbishop  Seeker  and  Bishop  Porteus  vindicated,  104,  105 — 

;  necessity  of  union  inculcated,  from  the  proselyting  spirit  of  the  Ro-* 
man  church,  106,  107. 

Literature^  degraded  statfe  of  in  South  America,  245, 246, 

lAsbon^  poetical  description  of,  153. 

lAvonia,  academy  in,  for  instructing  bears,  70. 

Loioth  (Bishop),  character  of,  by  Bishop  Hurd,  380 — remarks  thereon, 
387 — extract  from  his  letter  to  Warburton,  ib.  388. 

M. 

Mackenzie  (Sir  G.  S.)  tour  in  Iceland,  48 — account  of  the  geysers  or 
hot  springs,  80,  81 — theory  concerning  them,  83 — description  of  the 
religious  meetings  of  the  Icelanders,  S6.    See  Iceland. 

Madras^  real  cause  of  the  famine  there,  stated,  124,  126 — humanity  of 
the  English  government,  126. 

Markland  (Jer.),  estimate  of,  as  a  critic,  441,  442 — MSS.  collected  by 
him  for  his  edition  of  Euripides,  443. 

Marriage  of  the  clergy,  ren^arks  on,  93. 

Mawe  (John),  travels  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  342^ — state  of  the  country 
on  the  Prince  Regent's  emigration  from  Portugal,  342,  343 — pro- 
gress and  disasters  of  the  author,  344 — population  of  Monte  Video, 
«6. — wretched  state  of  agriculture  in  the  interior,  345 — population, 
ib. — account  of  the  island  of  St.  Catherine's,  346 — of  the  Port  of  St. 
Francisco,  34/ — and  the  city  of  St.  Paul's,  ih, — curious  custom  in 
Lent,  348 — account  of  Mr.  Mawe's  exciirsions  into  the  mining  district, 
350,  etseq. — poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  351 — accountof  Tejuco,  the 
capital  of  the  mining  district,  352 — mode  of  procuring  diamonds, 
353 — causes  of  the  failures  occasioned  by  the  opening  of  the  South 
American  ports,  355,  356. 

Mexico^  account  of  the  revolution  in,  255,  et  seq. — distressed  state  of, 
257. 

Mice. 
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Mice^  singular  voyages  recorded  to  be  performed  by,  72. 

Milan  (republic  of),  disputes  with  Pavia,  368-*-subdued  by  the  Vis* 

conti,  369. 
MineSy  of  Brazil,  account  of,  350,  et  seq. 
MoHcuttic  Institute,  origin  of,  101,  102. 
Monte  Video,  account  of,  344. 

Moony  elucidation  of  the  libration  of,  145 — 147 — simple  method  of  de- 
termining her  parallax,  148,  149. 
.  Moore  (Thomas),  Irish  Mehdies,  374 — strictures  on  songs  and  song- 
writing,  375 — 377 — essentials  of  a  good  song,  ib.  378 — faults  and 
excellencies  of  Mr.  Moored  Melodies^  ib.  379 — specimens  thereofi^ 
ib. — 382. 

N. 

Neutrals,  st&ie  of  by  the  jiresent  war,  6,  7- 

Nicholl  (Sir  J.),  Judgment  of,  in  the  case  of  Kemp  v.  Wickes,  201-^ 
state  of  the  case,  ib. — the  import  of  the  Rubric  on  the  burial  of  per- 
sons dying  unbaptized,  202 — whether  lay-baptism  was  ever  recog- 
nized by  the  law  of  England,  ib.  et  seq. — the  law  on  this  subject  be- 
fore and  at  the  Reformation,  203 — the  Rubric,  as  it  stood  in  the  time 
of  James  I.  ib. — in  Charles  II/s  reign,  204 — conclusion  of  Sir  J. 
Nichol Is  argument,  that  lay-baptism  is  valid,  204,  205 — 222 — See 
Daubene}/. 

o. 

Orders  in  Council,  effects  of,  examined,  1,  et  seq. — orders  of  I8O6  Is- 
sued, 6 — of  I8O7,  8 — principle  of  the  English  orders,  stated,  9>  10 
— their  policy  vindicated  and  proved  by  their  practical  effects  on  the 
commerce  of  America,  13 — on  that  of  France,  14— and  of  England, 
15,  16.  .  . 

P. 

Parties,  violence  of,  in  America,  29,  30 — state  of,  32. 

Facia  (Republic  of),  contests  with  Milan,  368. 

Penal  Laws,  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of,  177 — 179« 

Penal  Sanctions,  considerations  on,  17O. 

Population  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  240,  241. 

Porteus  (Bishop)  lives  of,  34 — qualifications  of  his  biographers,  35 — 
birth  and  education  of  the  bishop,  i^.  36 — eaily  productions  of  his 
pen,  ib. — becomes  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Seeker,  ib. — whose  life  he 
publishes,  37 — is  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  ib, — view  of 
hi^  conduct,  in  discharging  his  episcopal  duties,  38,  39~^in  counter* 
acting  the  dfepravity  of  the  times,  39 — in  promoting  the  due  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath,  ib.  40 — patronizes  the  society  for  suppression 
of  vice,  41 — his  care  and  exertions  for  thristianizing  the  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies,  42 — reflexions  of  the  bishop,  on  the  final  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  43 — account  of  his  last  moments,  ib.  44 — review 
of  his  character,  ib. — his  benevolence,  ih, — his  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church,  ib.  45 — his  reason  'for  not 
granting  the  claims  of  the  Irish  catholics,  ib. — his  rank  as  a  preacher, 
ib. — literary  attainments,  46^-estimate  of  his  value  as  a  writer,  ib. 
At! — a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  English  church,  ib.  48. — his 
character  vindicated  from  the  aspersions' of  Mr.  Lingard,  105.  - 
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PubliCoHonSj  quarterly  lists  of,  224—481. 

R. 

RefonUy  letters  on.    Se^Roscoe. 

Reformation^  history  of  in  Scotland.     See  Scotland. 

Reid  (W.  H.)  Memoirs  of  JoktLHorneTookty  313 — in  what  manner  Mr. 
Tookes  life  oyght  to  be  written,  314 — character  of  Mr.  Tooke,  315 
-—317 — estimate  of  his  talents,  318 — remarks  on  his  style,  319— and 
on  his  philosophical  writings,  320 — examination  of  one  of  his  posi> 
tions  on  truth,  321— 323— character  of  his  Diversions  ofPurley,  323 
•—private  life  and  habits,  324,  325—328. 

Republics  (Italian)  of  the  middle  ages,  foundation  of,  366,  &C- — con- 
tests between  those  of  Pavia  and  Milan,  368,  369 — revolutions  in  the 
republic  of  Florence,  370 — 373. 

Revolution,  singular,  in  Iceland,  account  of,  87 — 89 — in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, accounts  of,  249»  &c. — their  effects  and  probable  consequences 
considered,  26l — 263 — sketch  of  the  French  revolution,  413,  ct  seq, 
— opinion  of  Baboeuf,  on  its  causes,  436,  437. 

Ri^kt  of  Flag,  asserted,  24. 

RSght  of  search  for  seamen.     See  Seamen, 

Robespierre,  anecdotes  of,  417 — 431,  432. 

Romilly  (Sir  S.),  on  the  criminal  law  of  England,  159 — retrospect  of  his 
efforts  for  reforming  the  criminal  law,  tb,  l60 — present  stale  of  our 
criminal  law,  tb. — consequent  laxity  of  ttie  criminal  courts,  and  re- 
marks thereon,  lb,  l6l — 163 — how  far  the  threat  of  death  operates 
as  a  preventive  of  crimes,  coasidered,  l64,  l65 — instances  of  juries 
£nding  goods  stolen  to  be  of  less  than  their  real  value,  and  why,  l66, 
167 — contrast  of  the  guilt  of  a  guardian  violating  his  trust,  and  a 
shop-lifter,  169 — considerations  on  penal  sanctions,  170— what  dis- 
cretionary power  ought  to  be  reserved  to  a  criminal  court,  ib. — 172 
— opinions  of  eminent  jurists,  in  what  cases  sentence  of  death  should 
be  inflicted,  172,  &c. — BecCaria's  opinion,  tb. — ^Voltaire's,  174 — 
constitutions  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  175,  176 — shame  and , civil 
disabilities  the  best  resources  of  a  penal  code,  177 — suggestions  for 
revising  our  criminal  code,  ib,  179- 

Roscoe  (Mr.),  Letters  on  Reform,  265 — estimate  of  his  historical 
powers,  ib.  266 — differences  between  the  advocates  of  parliamentary 
reform,  268 — examination  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  pliais  of  reform,  269,  it 
seq. — concluding  strictures,  271 — 273. 

Reikiavik  (the  metropolis  of  Iceland),  described,  62. 

Runic  and  Welch  poetry,  resemblances  betw'een,  56, 

Russian  Code,  remarks  on,  175,  176. 

S. 
St.  Catherine's  (Island),  account  of,  346 — port  of  St.  Francesco,  347— 

city  of  St.  Paul's,  described,  ib, 
St,  Just,  anecdotes  of,  432. 
Sardinia,  present  state  of,  298 — manners,  &c.  of  the  Sardinians,  ib. 

299. 
Saxon  Church,  antiquities  of,  92 — temporizing  accommodations  of  the 
tirst  missionaries  among  the  Saxons,  95,  96 — influence  of  Christia- 
nity upon  them,  97 ^  98. 
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Scotland^  history  of  the  Reformation  in,  107-^qnalificatidns  of  the  re- 
spective historians,  ib.  108,  10$ — character  of  the  Scotch,  and  state 
of  the  hierarchy  previous  to  the  Reformation,  111,  112 — origin  and 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  112—114 — character  and  conduct  of 
James  I.  115,  ll6 — integrity  of  the  Earl  of  Cassels,  tb. — reflexion  on 
the  surrender  of  WiBhart,  ib, — on  Knox's  assumption  of  the  ministe-^ 
rial  office,  117 — on  the  demolition  of  religious  fabrics,  118 — the 
right  of  resistance  in  subjects  considered,  119. 

Scriptures,  observations  on  the  inspiration  of,  294,  29^"^character.of 
their  style,  296 — the  study  of,  enforced,  ib.  297* 

Seamen,  right  of  search  for,  examined,  17^  18 — precedents  in  proof 
thereof,  19,  20— affair  of  the  Lille  Belt  stated,  21,  22— origin  of  the 
doihinion  of  the  sea,  23 — question  concerning  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen  stated  and  examined,  25 — 28. 

Seeker  (Arclibishop),  character  of  vindicated,  104 — remarks  on  Bishop 
Kurd's  character  of  him,  389. 

Sheep,  anecdotes  of  their  sagacity,  73 — Winter  management  of,  in  Ice- 
land, 74. 

Sitmondi  (M.),  Histoire  des  R^ubliques  Italiennes  du  Moyen  Age,  357 — 
considerations  on  the  analogy  between  the  histories  of  ancient 
Greece  and  those  of  Italy  during  the  middle  ages,  ib,  358 — causes  of 
the  neglect  of  Italian  history  during  the  middle  ages,  358  359 — stric-^ 
tures  on  the  Italian  historians,  S60,  36l — qualifications  of  M.  Sis- 
inondi  for  his  work,  362 — ^6b — foundation  of  the  earliest  republics 
of  the  middle  ages,  366— origin  of  the  independence  of  the  Imperial 
jcitics,  367 — and  of  the  republics  of  Lombardy,  ib.  368 — contests  be- 
tween the  republics  of  Milan  and  Pavia,  ib, — Milan  subdued  by  thi 
Vi8Conti,369 — revolutions  in  the  republic  of  Florence,  370 — 373 — 
concluding  observations,  374. 

Skalds  (Icelandic),  account  of,  and  of  their  mythology,  55,  56. 

Slaoe-trade,  fine  observations  of  Bishop  Warburton,  on,  403,  404. 

Sncsjfel  Jokul,  a  steep  Icelandic  mountain,  described,  76 — 78. 

Spmn  (travels  in).    See  Carr, 

Spaniards,  poetical  address  to,  182,  183. 

Spanish  Colonies  in  America,  present  state  of.     See  Walton, 

SpencfrQN,  R.),  poems,  438— remarks  on,  with  extracts,  439,  440. 

Spenser,  remarks  on  the  poetry  and  style  of,  193,  194. 

Springs  (boiling),  of  Iceland,  described,  80— *83— Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie's theory  of,  83. 

Sun's  orbit,  on  the  motion  of,  143,  144. 

Suppression  of  vice,  society  for,  patronized  by  Bishop  Porteus,  41— b««^ 
9efit  resulting  from  its  labours,  ib,  42% 

T. 

Tehico,  the  capital  of  the  Brazilian  mining  district,  described,  352.     1 

Tiiingvalla,  church  of,  described,  85. 

Thorlak  (Bishop),  patriotic  exertions  of,  for  the  Icelanders,  is,  59. 

Tinville  (Fouquier),  anecdotes  of,  433. 

Tooke  (John  Home),  memoirs  of,  313— in  what  manner  his  life  ought 
to  be  written,  314 — character  of  him,  315—317 — estimate  of  his  ta- 
lents, 318— rcimarks  on  his  style,  31 9-— And  on  his  philosophical  writ^* 
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ings,320 — ^his  remarks  on  truth  examined,  321 — ^323 — character  of 
his  *  Diversions  of  Purley/  323 — private  life  and  habits,  325— 
328.  ^,  . 

Trade,  monopoly  of,  in  the  SpanisfcAnte^RtricoIonies,  244. 

TranstUmtantiationy  remarks  on^jfi^fgs. 

'  .  U. 

Unhaptized,  import  of  the  term,  examined,  202,  et  seq.     See   JDauheney, 
Nichollf  supra, 

V. 
Volcanic  eruptions,  in  Iceland,  83*,  84. 
Voltaire^  remarks  of,  on  capital  punishment,  174. 

W. 

WaUdn  ^Wm.),  Present  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  235 — remarks  on 
Mr.  Walton's  qualifications,  as  a  writer,  ib.  236 — settlement  of  His- 

.  f  aaiola,  236 — his  character  of  Lascasas  vindicated,  237,  note — lan- 
guage of  the  Indians,  237,  238 — vague  accounts  of  the  Indian  idoli, 
238,239 — account  of  the  population  of  the  Spanish  colonies,240,  241 
government,  241 — abuses  thereof,  242 — prejudices  of  ithe  Creoles, 
243,  and  note. — ^Trade,  a  monopoly  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  244 — 
degraded  state  of  literature  there,  245,  246 — effects  produced  by  the 
invasion  of  Old  Spain  by  the  French,  in  the  colonies,  247,  248 — ^ac- 
count of  the  resolutions  in  Spanish  America,  249f  et  seq, — the  revolu- 
tion in  Caracas,  251 — 253 — 257,  258 — revolution  in  Mexico,  255, 
2i»6— ad  ventures  of  the  priest  Hidalgo,  256,  257 — of  Rayon  and  More- 
los,  257 — distressed  state  of  Mexico,  ib, — contest  between  the  Junta  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Spanish  governor  of  Monte  Video,  259,  260 — 
effects  of  these  revolutions  considered,  26 1 — 263 — machinations  of 
Buonaparte  in  Spanish  America,  detected,  263,  264. 

tVarf  probable  consequences  of,  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
stated,  30,  31. 

Warburton  (Bishop),  works  of,  by  Bishop  Hurd,  382 — character  of 
Warburton,  383—385—392,  393— as  a  bishop,  397 — on  the  real  va- 
lue of  his  notes  on  Shakespeare,  390 — true  account  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmers  connexion  with  Warburton,  39 U  392 — ^review  of  Warbur- 
ton as  an  author,  392,  et  seq, — observations  on  his  style,  394 — cha- 

-    Yacter  of  his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  397 — 402 — of  his  minor 

»works,402 — of  his  sermons,  403 — fine  passages  of,  on  the  slave  trade, 

.  ib,  404 — of  his  Julian,  404,  405 — rules  for  the  qualification  of  an  un- 

;  exceptionable  witness,  ib, — notice  of  his  Doctrine  of  Grace,  and  the 

errors  which  it  opposed,  406. 

Wesley  Qohn),  character  of,  406. 

^2(2ow  (Indian),  account  of  the  burning  of  one,  133. 

Witness,  qualiifications  of  an  unexceptionable  one,  405. 


iroodou :  Printed  by  C.  Koworth, 
Bell-yard^  Temple-bar, 
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